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RECIPROCITY  WITH  CANADA. 


MONDAY,  MAT  22,  1011. 

.  United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Pem<ose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Cullom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallincer,  Heyburn,  Simmons,  Stone,  Williams,  Kern. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  people 
representing  the  sheep  industry  will  continue  their  hearing  tnis 
moming.    Are  you  ready  to  go  on,  Mr.  Knollin? 

Mr.  Knoujn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  proceed,  then,  a  quorum  of  the  com- 
mittee being  present. 

Senator  mcCumber.  Why  not  hear  Senator  Nelson?  I  under- 
stand he  has  a  short  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  to  make  a  statement  now,  or  wait 
until  we  have  a  full  committee? 

Senator  Nelson.  I  will  wait. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  EjioUin,  if  you  will  go  on,  the  com- 
mittee will  hear  you. 

8TATEKEHT  OF  MB.  A.  T.  KNOLLIN,  OF  SOBA  SPBINOS,  IDAHO, 
BEPBESENTINO  THE  KATIOHAL  WOOLOBOWEBS'  ASSOCIATIOH. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
regret  the  inability  of  the  president  of  the  National  Woolgrowers' 
Association,  or  of  one  of  the  other  vice  presidents,  to  be  here  at  this 
time,  as  I  think  perhaps  they  could  tell  you  in  a  more  entertaining 
way  regarding  our  inaustry  than  I  can.  It  seenis,  however,  that  1 
was  the  only  vice  president  that  could  come  at  this  time.  Mr.  F.  R. 
Gooding,  of  Idaho,  our  president,  had  intended  to  be  here,  but  was 
unable  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  well  to  take  a  text  when  one  has  a  subject  to 
ronsider,  and  in  considering  House  bills  4412  and  4413  I  desire  to 
read  from  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1909.  In 
looking  this  over  it  would  seem  to  me  that  our  honorable  Secretary 
was  inspired,  as  he  stated  words  that  are  true  indeed,  when  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  his  report  for  that  year.    He  says : 

The  Talue  of  the  farm  products  is  so  incomprehensibly  large  that  it  has 
become  merely  a  row  of  figures.  For  this  year  it  is  18,760,000,000;  the  gain 
of  tlila  year  over  the  preceding  one  is  $869,000,000. 

Ten  yearn  ago  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  farm  was  only  five  and  one- 
tilf  times  the  mere  gain  of  this  year  over  1908;  it  was  little  more  than  one- 
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half  of  the  total  valne  of  this  year.  The  value  of  the  products  has  nearly 
doubled  in  10  years. 

If  the  total  value  of  the  farm  products  in  18d9,  as  established  by  the  censfus^ 
is  placed  at  100,  the  value  for  1903  is  represented  by  126,  for  1904  by  130,  tor 
1906  by  138,  for  1906  by  143,  for  1907  by  169,  for  1908  by  167.  and  for  1900 
by  186. 

Eleven  years  of  agriculture,  beginning  with  a  production  of  $4,417,000,000 
and  ending  with  $8,700,000,000 !    A  sum  of  $70,000,000,000  for  the  period. 

It  has  paid  off  mortgages,  it  has  established  banks,  it  has  made  better  homes, 
it  has  helped  to  make  the  farmer  a  citizen  of  the  world,  it  has  provided  him 
with  means  for  improving  his  soil  and  making  it  more  productive 

The  Secretary  says  further : 

Most  prosperous  of  all  years  is  the  place  to  which  1909  is  entitled  in  agricnl- 
ture.  The  yield  has  been  bountiful  with  most  crops,  and  prices  have  been 
high.  Advantageously  situated  as  he  is  in  most  respects,  the  farmer  is  less  and 
less  generally  compelled  to  dump  his  crops  on  the  market  at  time  of  harvest. 
He  does  not  need  to  work  for  his  board  and  clothes,  as  he  often  did  In  the 
former  time  when  prices  were  so  low  as  to  be  unprofitable. 

Regarding  the  problem  which  these  United  States  are  confronted 
with,  our  l^retary  of  Agriculture  says  that  the  value  of  farm 
products  is  so  incomprehensibly  lar^e  that  it  has  become  merely  a 
row  of  figures,  and  that  through  fliis  incomprehensible  value  we 
have  been  able  to  pay  off  mortgages,  establish  banks,  and  make 
better  homes;  it  has  enabled  us  to  Income'  citizens  of  the  world.  It 
further  says,  mark  you,  that  we  have  been  provided  with  means  for 
imnroving  our  soil  and  making  it  more  productive. 

Our  case,  gentlemen,  could  not  be  more  tersely  stated  now  than  it 
was  by  our  honored  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  James  Wilson,  when 
he  suDmitted  his  thirteenth  annual  report  to  the  President,  from 
which  I  have  quoted.     I  honor  this  great  man,  grown  wise  from 

J  rears  of  close  study  of  agricultural  conditions,  not  only  in  our  be- 
oved  country,  but  as  they  obtain  in  all  countries  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  I  rejoice  that  out  of  the  fullness  of  his  knowledge  and  the 
kindness  of  his  heart  he  paid  the  farmer  this  deserved  tribute. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  "  reciprocal  trade  relations "  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  am  partly  m  accord  with  the  altruistic 
sentiment  expressed  by  the  Presiaent.  In  my  case  it  is  certainly  true 
that  we  are  kindred.  My  father  was  bom  and  raised  in  New  Bruns- 
wick; he  came  to  the  States  on  reaching  his  majority,  intending,  as 
I  have  heard  him  say  many  times,  to  return  to  his  people  when  he 
acquired  a  fortune.  The  f ortime  that  he  won  here  was  a  wife  and  his 
children ;  and  not  until  I,  the  second  son,  reached  my  'teens  and  the 
first-born,  with  our  mother,  had  been  laid  to  rest,  did  my  father  give 
up  his  allegiance  to  England  and  become  a  naturalized  citizen  oithe 
United  States.  I  remember  well  his  heaviness  of  heart  over  this  act, 
feeling  that  he  had  been  disloyal  to  his  Queen. 

Just  50  years  after  my  father  left  Canada,  he  returned  to  the 
home  of  his  birth  and  his  people,  but  he  did  not  stay  long,  because, 
as  he  said,  the  country  about  where  he  was  born  had  not  changed 
much  and  he  was  homesick  to  be  back  amid  the  activities  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  for  half  a  century.  My  father's  people  are 
all  in  Canada,  and  with  each  added  year  I  find  the  pull  at  my  heart 
strings  growing  stronger  to  visit  my  father's  boyhood  home  and  my 
people. 

We  have,  however,  the  practical  business  side  of  this  treaty  imder 
consideration,  and  on  that  I  am  not  in  accord  with  its  purposes,  be- 
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ing,  as  I  understand  it,  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  our  products. 
If  a  neighboring  farmer  should  come  to  me  and  say :  '^  I  am  goin^ 
away  for  a  year  or  so;  ;^ou  take  my  farm,  my  land  and  stock  and 
equipment  and  use  it  without  cost  until  I  return,"  would  such  a 
proposition  be  along  business  lines  and  should  I  accept  itV  Would 
It  be  conducive*  to  lasting  friendship  ?  I  belive  that  which  we  pay 
value  received  for  is  that  which  we  appreciate  most,  and  in  the  case 
of  my  neighbor  we  will  continue  to  respect  and  honor  each  other  as 
long  as  our  transactions  are  based  on  common-sense  busines  prin- 
ciples. 

Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  farmer  and  stock  grower  hav- 
ing surplus  products  to  sell,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  works  any  hardship 
to  me  to  pay  Canada  a  tax,  or  I  might  term  it  a  rental,  for  the  use  of 
her  markets,  providing  by  doing  so  I  could  obtain  better  prices  for 
mv  products  than  by  sellmg  in  our  home  markets.  I  am  not  called 
upon  to  pay  any  part  of  the  expense  of  the  Government  of  Canada, 
nor  do  I  derive  any  benefits  from  the  cheaper  land  and  greater  op- 
portunities afforded  by  Canada  in  producing  surplus  farm  products, 
mcluding  live  stock.  Therefore,  why  should  I  object  to  paying 
Canada  a  reasonable  tax,  which  is  used  in  supporting  her  Govern- 
ment, provided  I  am  benefited  by  selling  my  surplus  products  in  her 
markets? 

If  this  is  good  logic  from  the  view  point  of  a  farmer  and  stock 
grower  in  the  United  States,  why  should  it  not  applv  to  the  farmer 
and  stock  grower  of  Canada}  They  pay  no  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  exceptmg  they  obtain  value 
received  from  the  use  of  our  larger  and  higher  markets.  Our 
markets  are  an  asset  of  our  people,  an  invaluable  asset.  It  is  a  matter 
of  record  that  we  have  rued  the  day  that  we  have  delivered  our 
markets  open  and  free  to  foreign  competition.  By  so  doing  we 
always  have  lowered  the  value  of  our  products,  and  always  will,  and 
to  just  the  extent  we  do  this  we  cut  mto  the  earning  power  of  our 
laborers.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  charge  that  any  man  or  set 
of  men  would  purposely  legislate  to  the  injury  of  any  of  our  great 
and  growing  industries.  At  this  time,  part  of  our  people,  those 
living  in  towns  and  cities  principally,  are  calling  for  cheaper  cost 
of  livinff.  The  city,  press — I  will  not  say  the  people  themselves — 
seem  to  olame  the  producer  for  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  people 
of  the  towns  and  cities,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the  press,  think,  too» 
that  the  producer's  profits  are  unduly  large.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  producers  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that,  one  year  with  another, 
while  their  products  may  be  collectively  ^great,  tne  returns  to  them 
individually,  are  small,  taking  into  consideration  that  thej  should 
get  a  fair  return  on  their  investment  and  living  pay  for  their  labor. 

Raised  in  the  country  through  boyhood,  laboring  on  a  farm  in 
Illinois,  and  since  early  manhood  having  been  engaged  myself  in 
fanning  and  stock  growing,  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  other 
industry  in  the  United  States  that  demands  longer  hours  and  harder 
labor  than  farming  and  stock  growing,  and  if  to-day  the  people  en- 
gaged in  this  line  of  effort  are  more  prosperous  than  are  the  town  and 
city  people,  it  is  because  they  have  been  more  economical  and  have 
worked  harder.  Living  on  farms  and  ranches  has  this  advantage  over 
city  life,  that  the  former  and  ranchman  get  their  product  before  they 
have  accumulated  the  innumerable  expenses  incident  to  transporta- 
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tion  and  the  handling  of  the  middlemen ;  but  does  not  the  farmer  and 
ranchman  well  pay  for  this  advantage  through  lack  of  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  social  pleasures  such  as  town  and  city  people  have  ? 

It  is  true  that  under  the  policy  of  protection  to  our  home  indus- 
tries and  our  home  labor  the  farmer  must  pay  something  more  for 
the  things  which  he  buvs.  The  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity 
say  the  farmer  will  buy  his  lumber  and  barbed  wire  cheaper.  Grant- 
ing that  this  may  be  true  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  country  is  con- 
cerned that  is  accessible  to  the  forests  and  iron  mills  of  Canada — ^the 
cost  of  transportation  will  undoubtedly  consume  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  lumber  from  Canada  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  United 
States — ^we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  a  fanner  builds  a 
house  or  a  barn  but  once  in  a  lifetime,  and  the  cost  of  the  lumber  and 
wire  is  insignificant  indeed  when  comj)ared  with  the  surplus  products 
of  the  farm  and  ranch  which  are  sold  in  a  year. 

A  great  outciy  has  been  made^ "  Let  down  the  bars  and  give  reason- 
able prices  for  foodstuffs ;  no  injury  to  farmers."  Now,  ifyou  please, 
how  may  one  reconcile  these  statements?  The  farmer  and  ranchman 
raise  products  which  it  is  thought  desirable  to  market  at  lower  prices, 
and  yet  he  will  not  be  injured,  we  are  told,  but  he  may  expect  b^efits. 
This  line  of  reasoning  to  be  true  must  assume  that  the  producer  of 
farm  products,  live  stock  included,  will  buy  more  than  he  sells.  ^ 

The  advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  farmers' free-list  bill 
must  take  this  stand,  that  the  farmer  will  be  able  to  buy  what  he  does 
not  sell,  such  as  machinery,  wire  for  fencing,  lumber,  etc.,  at  less  cost 
and  therefore  will  be  able  to  sell  his  products  lower.  This  looks  rea- 
sonable in  theory,  but  let's  see  how  it  works  out  in  fact. 

I  can  not  better  confirm  the  fallacy  of  such  statements  than  by 
submitting  for  your  consideration  figures  on  the  operation  of  a  ranch 
in  Idaho  for  the  past  decade. 

The  statement  offered  by  Mr.  Blnollin  follows: 

R^8um4  of  operating  ewpense  of  KnoUin  d  Myrup  ranch,  Bituated  in  Blaine 
County,  Idaho,  near  Howe  post  office,  for  a  period  of  10  years — 1899  to 
1909,  inclusive. 


Hontlily 
averasB. 

Yeatly 
average. 

lOyeara. 

Ubor: 

Cominon-  Amnioviid  on  ranch ,-Tr.w-,rT.,T..,...r 

1224.35 

82,602.20 

826,922.96 

T^chnlcal- 

BliioVinnUbing.. - 

8.70 
1.80 
9.90 

104.28 
21.60 
118.74 

1,042.63 

Water  mMtflrT 

216.00 

Thrashing  expenm. .  - ,  r ,  r  r 

1,187.45 

20.40 

244.60 

2,446.08 

Skilled- 

OffloQ  oxpanss. 

8.70 
1.26 
1.86 

104.87 
15.16 
16.28 

1,043.73 

Surveying . .  t  -  - ,  - 1 -,  t  -  - . , , r  -  - , 

151. SO 

W  atef  suit. 

162.87 

11.81 

185.80 

1,358.10 

Total  labor 

260.06 

10.02 
6.70 

8,072.71 

228.80 
68.43 

30,727.16 

House  expense: 

Provisions             

2.283.09 

Household  fnmfshlnfts. . , ,       ,  , 

(«4.34 

24.72 

296.73 

2,967-43 
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SfaufitessnoB: 

Eqnlpnwcit,  bamflas  and  maditaiery. 
Ixnpiovmientv  feooe,  etc 


Feed,  aasd  on  nnch  (fed  to  work  hones.  mUdi  cows,  and  hogs) 

Seed  Qied  In  sBDdins  Sot  crops 

iBtereat:  6  per  cent  oo  land  luvestment,  8  per  cent  on  other  Invest- 

omt 

Tmbs. 


B«2nadc 

FmlKht' 

lUOroadfaie.. 


Ei|«]»  of  foreman  and  employees  away  from  lanch  on  business: 


tf  aais.  lDd««nc,  and  hone  1 
Sandry  expenses 


Lfifid 


Total  expense  for  10  years.. 


Avnaa  jeariy  expenae 

Av«n^  moatnly  expense. 


Monthly 
ayers^. 


135.40 
2.78 


28.18 
91.71 
30.40 

127.  fi7 
13.09 


1.64 
1.77 


8.41 


5.21 

8.80 

.77 


9.78 
.38 
.43 


Yearly 
average. 


1304.88 
33.37 


lOysars. 


338. 2.*; 

1.100.58 
865.60 

I 

1,552.03  I 

157.09  I 


19.70 
21.30 


41.00 


62.56 

45.67 
9.28 


117.50 
3.78 
5.15 


$3,048.80 
333.74 


3  382.63 
11,005.87 
8,655.00 

15,520.88 
1.570.01 


107.06 
213.08 


410.14 


625.57 
456.71 
92.80 


1,175.08 
87.82 
51.55 


70,603.97 


7,050.39 
587.53 


SummarVy  expenses,  and  income  for  10  years,  KnolHn  d  Myrup  Ranch, 


P*r  itemixed  statement  »t>o ve $70,  .503. 97 

INCOMB. 

0»n»jnld $50,308.78 

Profit  on  Itws  stock 7,335.35 

AppnriatMn  on  real  eatate 2, 916. 00 


Loes  for  10  years 
A^    -     . 


044.84 
94.48 


69,559.13 


CROPS   BOLD. 


^iMiat,  196.143  poonda,  average hnndxedweiRht.  $1.09 $2,131.38 

<^^.  I.CM0.450  pounds,  averapB  hundredweight,  $1.06 11. 131.69 

Btrt^y  190.4^  pounds,  aveniw  hundredweight,  $1.11 2,  111.  84 

nav.  S.r.?n  ions,  avenuse.  94JSt> 37, 33<'».  97 

1WJ5.  ].^  too*.  aviTBce.  $4.40 5a'>.38 

H-sas.  ?.:40  ponnds , 41.00 

I'€»^-*>^  1  stark 200.00 

Ahalfaseed.  LI.^QO  pounds,  at  15 cents  avoraj^ 2,046.85 

BfDoiP  com,  J ,230  pounds,  10  cents  average 125. 00 

Fo^ato^ 329.69 

t^are 1.101.80 

?trA* 3fi5.00 

r&iasUled 1,812.18 


59,308.78 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 

Loss. 

Profit. 

1*11 

« 

$5,865.86 
87L94 

iS»»2.                              

Kc .,'//. *. ;■*■ 

$199  60 

i»4 ;.*..!.'..r"*.  ■*  *;'  '.'..*...! 

646.64 

W05 

1,634.89 
1,167.89 
2,207.40 
1,107.36 
714.38 

i9»> !....;.'! ! .";'!*;*.'.!! 

w: 

aft [.,.[."."]']"]'][.[ 

ao» .                            

»kj :;.: ;.'.r;:. ;*.';:...: 

582.01 

Bflhnoe 

944.84 

S^tim 

7,966.45 
944 

7,966.45 
.84 

100873—11 46 
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Senator  McCumber.  You  would  not  consider  it  a  good  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  carpenter  to  have  his  earnings  cut  down  26  per  cent, 
with  the  understanding  that  he  could  get  his  jack-plane  or  his  saw  15 
or  20  per  cent  cheaper? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Inat  is  the  point  exactly.  The  statement  I  want 
to  present,  I  think,  will  show  that  fact  very  clearly. 

henator  McCumber.  His  25  per  cent  difference  in  earnings  are 
every  day,  and  his  jack-plane  may  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  statements  I  will  use 
are  compiled  from  figures  that  have  been  taken  each  year  from  my 
books.  Each  deal  I  am  interested  in  is  closed  annually.  We  take 
an  inventory  of  the  things  on  hand,  and  start  over  another  year,  the 
same  as  a  merchant  might  in  buying  his  stock  of  goods,  n^hen  he 
bu3's  his  stock  he  charges  it  to  merchandise  account,  he  makes  sales 
throughout  the  year,  whuch  he  credits  to  merchandise  account.  If 
he  wants  to  know  the  profit  he  has  made  during  the  year,  he  must 
inventory  those  ^oods.  If  the  markets  for  goods  have  remained 
stationary,  and  his  goods  are  in  good  condition  he  will  put  them  in 
at  cost.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  niey  have  depreciated  in  value  and 
become  injured,  he  will  i)ut  them  in  at  less  than  cost;  he  must  do 
that  before  he  can  determine  just  how  he  has  come  out,  as  to  profits^ 
for  the  year:  and  that  is  what  I  do  with  each  and  every  deal  that  I 
am  interested  in.  Without  any  idea  that  my  statements  might  be 
discredited  if  I  come  with  a'  statement  newly  compiled,  I  have 
brought  the  original  annual  statements  from  which  these  figures  are 
taken,  and  you  are  welcome  to  go  through  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  you  wnere  you  reside  now  ?  Just  as 
I  came  in  I  understood  you  to  say  you  lived  in  Illinois.  Do  you 
live  there  now,  or  in  some  other  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  My  father  went  to  Illinois  in  1864,  Senator,  when 
I  was  2  years  old,  and  he  lived  there  until  1878,  when  he  moved  to 
St.  Louis,  and  I  stayed  back  in  Illinois  and  worked  on  a  farm  there 
until  I  was  about  19  years  old.  I  then  went  to  St.  Louis  and  served 
an  apprenticeship  for  a  year  to  a  butcher,  and  that  not  being  alto- 
gether to  my  taste,  I  went. to  Kansas  City.  At  the  present  time, 
Senator,  I  am  in  Chicago.  I  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Idaho, 
and  that  is  my  legal  residence  to-day.  My  family  are  in  Chicago, 
and  my  children  are  going  to  school  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  are  living  now  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  living  now  in  Illinois;  but  I  go  out  to 
Idaho  frequently. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  understand  that  you  gave  up  your 
citizenship  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  I  hold  my  legal  residence  at  Soda  Springs, 
Idaho,  and  spend  a  good  part  of  each  year  there,  having  interests 
out  there. 

These  figures  represent  the  operation  of  a  ranch  owned  by  Knollin 
&  Myrup,  in  Idaho.  It  is  situated  in  Blaine  County,  near  Howe  post- 
office,  and  covers  a  period  of  10  years,  from  1889  to  1909,  inclusive. 
I  have  here  the  statement  for  1910^s  operation,  but  it  is  not  compiled 
completely. 

Senator  Hbybuhn.  During  that  period  did  you  not  actually  live 
in  Idaho? 
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ilr.  Knollin.  During  this  period  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  period  mentioned  there — prior  to  1909. 

Jlr.  £[koijjk.  I  went  to  Idaho  in  1894,  and  I  lived  there  for  about 
10  years. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Immediately  after  it  became  a  State  you  came 
out  there? 

llr.  KInolun.  Shortly  afterwards;  yes  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  All  right ;  proceed.  . 

ilr.  Knolmn.  I  am  submitting  for  your  information  figures  rep- 
resenting the  operation  for  a  ranch  in  the  State  of  Idaho  that,  in  its 
richnes  of  soil  and  its  general  lay  for  economical  irrigation  and 
handUng,  is  far  above  the  average  Idaho  ranch.  The  figures  and  the 
statement  can  be  verified  by  bilk  and  vouchers;  they  are  absolutely 
correct.  You  will  note  the  monthly  average,  the  yearly  average,  and 
the  total  expense  for  10  years.  For  my  iflustration,  we  will  use  the 
latter  figures.  You  will  note  that  the  largest  item  is  labor,  $30,727.16, 
and  the  next  largest  item  is  interest  on  the  investment,  $15,520.38. 
The  next  largest  item  is  for  feed  used  on  the  ranch  for  ranch  horses, 
for  milch  cows,  and  hogs,  and,  I  will  add,  for  the  feeding  of  beef  for 
home  consumption.  This  feed  so  used  was  raised  on  the  ranch,  cred- 
ited to  crop  account,  and  charged  back  to  expense.  The  expense  for 
seeds,  $3,655,  is  in  part  handled  the  same  way. 

The  ranch  proouces  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  that  has  been 
used.  We  have  the  item  or  incidental  expense,  when  our  foreman 
and  employees  are  away  from  the  ranch  attending  to  business  con- 
nected with  the  ranch,  amoimtin^  to  $1,175.08.  This,  you  will  note, 
only  figures  $9.76  per  month,  being  good  evidence  that  the  expense 
incurred  did  not  include  grand  opera  or  long  pleasure  trips  made  and 
charged  up  to  the  expense  of  running  the  ranch.  The  taxes  amount 
to  $1,570.91;  land  leases,  $37.82;  and  salt,  $51.55.  Then  we  have 
honsehold  expenses  amounting  to  $2,967.43,  and  equipment  amount- 
ing to  $3,382.63,  the  total  expense  of  the  two  being  $6,350.06.  In 
explanation  of  the  light  household  expenses  I  will  say  that  practi- 
'"Uly  all  of  the  meat  and  vegetables  used  on  the  ranch  have  been  raised 
there;  and  of  the  light  maintenance  expense,  that  the  fences  and 
buildings  have  been  made  mostly  of  poles  and  logs,  so  that  the  large 
part  of  the  expense  of  buildings  has  oeen  in  the  Tabor.  The  total  of 
these  two,  however,  as  given — $6,350.06 — represents  the  actual  outlay 
of  money,  and  it  is  the  commodities  making  up  this  amount  that  I 
presume  we  might  hope  to  buy  at  a  less  cost,  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  of  people  who  want  lower  cost  of  living.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  will  suppose  that  a  saving  or  25  per  cent  could  be 
made  on  this  $6,350.06,  which  will  amount  to  $1,587.51;  You  will 
note  the  crops  we  sold  amounted  to  $59,308.78,  and  there  was  a  profit 
made  on  live  stock  amounting  to  $7,335.35,  making  a  total  income  of 
§66,644.13. 

It  would  require  but  2.2  per  cent  reduction  of  the  income  to  offset 
IU)87.51  that  we  assume  we  might  save.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  farmer 
and  the  ranchman  may  expect  a  difference  of  22.8  per  cent  in  the 
value  of  the  products  he  sells  and  the  necessities  he  buys,  under  the 
l-roposed  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty?  Is  it  not  more  logical  to 
conclude  that  if  by  this  treaty  a  saving  of  25  per  cent  could  be  made 
<>n  purchases,  that  a  loss  of  26  per  cent  would  be  sustained  on  sales? 
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I  fail  to  see  how  one  could  look  at  the  proposition  in  any  other  light 
This  bein^  true,  we  find  from  the  figures  we  are  dealing  with  that 
there  would  be  a  loss  sustained  on  crops  sold  of  $16,661.03,  as  against 
the  saving  of  $1,587.51,  or  a  net  loss  of  $15,073.62.  How  shall  we 
offset  this  loss?  You  will  note  for  the  10  years  this  ranch  has  sus- 
tained a  total  loss  of  $944.85,  although  during  the  time  the  property 
has  appreciated  in  value  $2,915.  We  have  no  surplus  account 
from  which  to  take  this  loss,  and  if  we  studv  the  figures  caref  ulljr  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  only  opportunity  for  offsetting  the  depreciation 
in  crops  would  be  to  decrease  the  labor  and  the  interest  accounts. 
It  has  been  my  experience  that  when  prices  are  good  and  times  are 
prosperous  the  interest  charges  go  down,  but  that  when  times  are 
hard  we  are  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  for  money  to 
operate  our  ranches  provided  we  can  get  it  at  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  A  moment  ago  you  said  $1,500  loss.  Do  you 
mean  that  or  $15,000? 

Mr.  Knollin.  $1,500  net  loss.  The  statement  will  show  just  how 
that  was  arrived  at.  Now,  we  have  our  labor  accounts,  and  you  will 
see  at  a  glance  that  to  make  up  the  25  per  cent  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  the  crops  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  would  have  to  be  made 
in  labor.  The  laboring  men,  which  includes  the  farmer,  are  the 
consumers  of  the  country.  When  you  cheapen  the  cost  of  living, 
you  lower  wages. 

Does  that  answer  your  question  with  reference  to  the  carpenter 
and  his  plane? 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes.     , 

Mr.  Knollin.  Thank  you.  Where  is  it  the  farmer  and  his  family' 
and  the  laborers  on  the  farm  and  ranches  spend  their  money  ?  It  is  in 
the  towns  and  cities.  It  is  there  they  go  to  buy  their  clothes,  their 
shoes,  their  hats,  and  for  their  amusements.  Therefore,  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  out  of  the  fullness  of  my  experience  that  the  leaders 
in  the  movement  for  the  cheaper  cost  of  living — honest,  undoubtedly, 
in  their  opinions — are  are  laboring  under  an  error  of  mind.  In 
the  free-wool  period,  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  administration,  I  Tvas 
slaughtering  sheep  and  lambs  in  Kansas  City.  I  bought  sheep .  and 
lambs  at  times  at  a  little  over  the  transportation  and  selling  charges. 

I  sent  this  mutton  out  for  sale  with  instructions  to  the  drivers 
that  they  need  not  replace  in  coolers  mutton  that  they  could  not 
sell,  but  throw  it  to  the  hogs.  And  during  one  fall  I  slaughtered 
over  7,000  sheep,  the  carcasses  of  which  were  either  fed  to  the  hogs 
or  tanked  for  grease.  This  mutton  was  sold  from  one-half  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  retailers  and  restaurants  that  bought  it  of  me 
could  not  meet  their  bills,  because,  they  said,  they  could  not  coUect 
from  the  people  who  consumed  the  meat,  and  therefore  I  quit  busi- 
ness with  accounts  outstanding  of  between  $5,000  and  $6,000,  w^liich 
amount  ultimately  was  a  complete  loss. 

These  are  facts,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  the  thinking  people  of  this 
country  as  to  wliether  or  not  a  period  of  cheap  living  is  a  benefi- 
cent condition.  The  Master  said :  "  How  can  one  enter  into  a  strong 
man's  house  and  spoil  his  goods  except  he  first  bind  the  strong  man  ?  ^' 

Are  not  the  words  of  the  one  perfect  man,  who  knew  no  error  of 
mind,  of  worth  to  us  in  the  present  day  ?  Are  they  not  as  true  and 
applicable  now  as  2,000  years  ago? 
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As  a  nation  we  are  progressive  and  strong.  All  time  has  never 
witnessed  such  wonderful  industrial  development.  It  is  my  honest 
conviction  that  we  can  attribute  these  aduevements  to  the  policy 
which  our  Government  has  jgenerally  followed,  of  home  markets  for 
home  products  and  protection  of  our  labor  from  competition  with 
countn^  where  the  conditions  of  living  do  not  so  nearly  approach 
the  ideal  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Heybubn.  AVell,  that  principle  would  go  further,  would  it 
not!  If  labor  was  auite  as  expensive  in  another  country,  it  must 
still  replace  or  displace  the  market  for  that  much  labor  in  our 
country,  if  we  admit  their  goods  free.  Do.  you  think  that  the 
question  of  labor  being  lower  in  a  foreign  country  is  the  whole  story  ? 

llr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  and  before  I  get  through,  I  think,  Senator, 
I  will  state  just  what  I  do  think  and  what  I  find  on  that  point. 

Senator  IIeybukn.  The  largest  question  is  the  displacement  of 
^Vmerican  labor  at  any  cost,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  EIkoixik.  It  seems  so  to  me.  We  certainly  can  not  expect  the 
laboring  man  to  buy  products,  no  matter  where  they  come  from, 
whether  we  produce  them  or  whether  they  come  from  Canada  or 
foreign  countries,  if  he  has  not  the  money  to  buy  them  with. 

Senator  Heybukn.  If  he  has  no  labor? 

Mr.  Knoixtn.  If  he  has  no  labor.  And  every  single  sheep  that 
comes  into  the  United  States,  we  must  hold  in  mind,  displaces  a 
sheep  that  we  raise  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  big  question. 

Mr.  Knoulin.  The  question,  Senator,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of 
wliether  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  have  cheap  labor  and  low  prices 
for  products  and  go  back  through  the  same  kind  of  times  that  we 
went  through  once  when  those  conditions  prevailed,  or  whether  we 
shall  continue  the  policy  we  have  had  for  the  last  12  or  13  years— r 
good  prices  for  labor  and  good  prices  for  products. 

Statistical  information  has  been  and  will  be  compiled  for  your 
information,  and  you  have  access  to  the  fountain  heaa  of  knowledge 
of  this  character.  Mr.  Hagenbarth  went  into  that  subject  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  research,  looking  up  the  reports  from  foreign 
countries  on  the  cost  of  producing  live  stock  there,  and  cost  of  lands, 
and  I  did  not  care  to  follow  along  the  same  lines  or  cover  the  same 
ground,  because  I  could  not  add  to  anything  that  he  said  except  my 
confirmation,  and  I  feel  that  every  statement  that  he  made  along 
those  lines  was  absolutely  correct. 

Therefore  I  sh^U  only  make  such  reference  to  figures  as  is  necessarv 
to  prove  my  ideas,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  two  phases  witn 
which  I  am  most  familiar — ^"  sheep  husbandry  "  and  "  soil  improve- 
ment." These  terms  have  become  synonymous  with  the  renters  of 
the  high-cost  lands  in  England.  In  stating  our  case  I  quoted  Secre- 
tary WOson  as  follows:  "It  has  provided  him  with  means  for  im- 
proving his  soil  and  making  it  more  productive,"  this  referring  to  the 
ffood  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer  for  his  products.  Capital  is 
ju5t  as  essential  to  minimizing  cost  of  production  for  farm  products, 
domestic  animals  included  as  it  is  in  lines  of  manufacturing  or  busi- 
Eesis.  In  order  to  obtain  capital  we  must  receive  something  more  for 
our  products  than  the  mere  cost  of  production.  Just  in  that  connec- 
tion I  would  say  that  this  ranch  which  I  gave  the  figures  of  operat- 
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lug  for  10  years  was  partially  improved  when  I  bought  it.  The 
man  that  I  placed  upon  it  eventually  became  a  partner,  first  only 
having  a  small  interest,  but  now  he  has  a  half  interest  with  me  in  the 
operation  of  the  ranch.  He  has  lived  there  10  years  and  has  now  a 
family  of  five  children;  he  is  very  economical  and  ambitious  to  get 
ahead.  We  have  gone  slow  in  the  matter  of  improving  that  ranch 
from  the  fact  that  we  did  not  want  to  get  in  debt  too  much. 

We  wanted  to  feel  our  way,  but  if  we  could  have  had  capital  with 
which  to  improve  the  ranch  we  could  have  had  it  producing  within 
five  or  six  years  as  much  as  it  produces  to-day.  When  I  bought  that 
ranch  it  had  been  a  headquarters  for  cattlemen.  They  said,  "Now, 
Ejiollin,  we  have  only  been  putting  up  about  what  hay  we  needed 
for  our  work  horses,  etc.,  but  the  ranch  ought  to  produce  a  couple 
of  hundred  tons  of  hay,  or  perhaps  300,  biit  we  have  never  tried  to 
raise  any  grain  here.  Farmers  bring  grain  from  the  Persimiri  and 
sell  it  to  us  cheap,  but  we  think  you  can  ^ow  ^ood  grain  here." 

I  wish  you  would  bear  that  statement  in  mmd,  should  you  refer 
to  the  products  as  shown  in  the  statement.  Last  year  we  raised  on 
that  ranch  1,800  tons  of  hay,  and  if  I  remember  right,  something 
like  500,000  pounds  of  grain. 

It  is  7  miles  on  the  south  to  a  neighbor  and  11  miles  on  the  north. 
The  country  intervening  between  these  ranches  has  a  productive  soil, 
and  would  be  just  as  productive  as  this  particular  ground  were  it 
cultivated,  but  it  requires  water,  and  what  is  necessary  to  get  the 
water  is  capital  with  which  to  build  reservoirs  to  store  the  water 
as  it  comes  down  from  the  mountains  at  flood  time.  That  country 
could  be  made  to  produce  a  thousandfold  over  what  it  is  producing 
to-day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  produce  your  grain  by  dry-farming,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Knomjn.  Partly;  mostly  by  irrigaticm,  at  that  point. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  They  had  a  pretty  good  crop  of  dry-farm 
wheat  there  this  last  year,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Dry-farms  are  coming  in  there  pretty  fast,  and  they 
have  good  crops. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  consumer's  interest  must  be  considered,  and 
I  make  this  statement  without  fear,  but  I  can  prove  it,  that  in- 
stead of  there  being  an  immediate  need  of  our  seeking  and  aiding 
in  the  development  of  new  countries  and  new  lands,  we  will  not  only 
feed  our  own  people,  but^  for  centuries  to  come  we  will  be  able  to 
materially  assist  m  furnishing  food  for  millions  in  less  favored 
countries. 

That  is  a  little  different  from  the  stand  that  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Hegenbarth  in  quoting  Mr.  Hill,  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  I  have 
been  out  all  my  life  through  this  great  western  country,  and  we  are 
only  scratching  over  it.  Here  last  Sunday  I  spent  the  time  in  the 
country  about  Washington,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  a  country 
300  years  old  looking  so  near  in  its  original  state.  Upon  making 
inquiry,  I  was  told  that  if  I  would  go  down  into  the  timber  I  would 
find  corn  furrows  there;  that  that  country  had  once  been  cultivated 
and  was  productive.  Now,  it  follows  that  when  this  country  became 
a  little  worn  the  farmer  moved  to  the  new  country  in  the  West,  a  vir- 
gin soil,  more  easilv  worked  than  the  New  England  hills.  The 
pioneers  there  built  homes  and  established  themselves,  and  it  would 
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be  a  crying  shame  if  they  were  driven  out  of  those  homes,  driven  to 
lose  the  fruits  of  their  labor  by  competition  from  lands  north  of  us 
that  can  be  had  much  cheaper  and  where  opportunities  for  getting 
hold  of  those  lands  are  greater. 

In  my  own  case,  as  I  will  show  you,  the  sheep  that  we  grow  in 
Idaho  that  I  will  show  you  the  pictures  of  are  bred  up  from  English 
block,  the  best  i*ams  that  we  could  buy,  first  in  Canada  and  then  in 
England.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money — spent  all  of  tlxe 
money  that  has  come  out  of  the  sheep — to  improve  them.  It  was  tmy 
ambition  to  breed  flocks  of  pure-breed  sheep  up  to  the  number  of 
10,000,  but  now  I  find  myself  without  room  tor  3,200  en  the  naticoial 
forest,  and  excepting  that  we  have  the  mountain  feed  we  can  not 
grow  this  class  of  sheep.  We  have  in  IdaJao,  in  another  way,  how- 
ever, similar  conditions  to  those  in  England — green  feed  the  ,sum- 
uier  through.  In  July  and  August,  if  vou  go  up  into  these  moun- 
tains, you  wiU  see  the  lambs  playing  on  long  drifts  of  snow.  Below, 
those  drifts  there  will  be  flowers  blooming.  They  have  that  succu- 
lent feed  that  produces  an  abundance  of  milk  from  the  ewes,  and 
the  lambs  grow  fat. 

Now,  ^ntlemen,  those  eonditi^tns  are  impossiide  in  the  East,  but 
the  conmticms  that  exist  in  England,  where  tiiey  sow  turnips  and 
have  green  feed  in  the  sunmier^  owing  to  their  moister  climate,  those 
conditions  can  be  worked  out  in  our  fanning  district,  so  that  the 
sheep  industry  •!  the  farms  can  be  devel<^d  immensely  in  this 
country. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  please  suspend  your  remarks  for  a  few 
minutes  as  Senator  Nelson  is  present  and  has  to  attend  a  committee 
meeting  and  desires  to  address  the  committee  for  a  few  moments? 
If  you  wiU  suspend  now  until  Soiator  Nelson  finishes,  you  may  re- 
sume after  he  has  concluded. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOB  EHUTE  NELSON,  OF  MINNESOTA. 

Senator  Nei^on.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  ihe  committee,  I 
do  not  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  any  formal  argu- 
ment. I  rather  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  certain  amendments  that  I  have  offered  to  this 
reciprocity  bill,  in  the  hc^e  that  you  will  give  consideration  to  the 
amendments  and  that  they  will  be  offerea  and  voted  upon  in  the 
'•iinmittee. 

As  you  know,  this  reciprocity  treaty,  with  the  exception  of  wool, 
puts  aU  the  agricultural  products  that  the  farmer  raises  on  the  free 
list,  while  the  products  of  those  agricultural  products  are  on  the 
protected  list.  In  this  respect  it  is  unique,  and  differs  from  the 
treaty  of  1864.  That  treaty  not  only  put  agricultural  products — like 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and  flax,  etc. — on  the 
free  list,  but  also  put  flour  and  the  meats  and  everything  that  was 
made  from  those  products  on  the  free  list.  There  was  some  fairness 
and  some  reciprocity  in  that  matter,  but  this  treaty  puts  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  on  the  free  list,  while  the  flour,  brans,  middlings,  the 
-iH)rt>.  and  the  meats  and  bacon,  beef  and  everything  else  are  put  on 
the  protected  list. 

My  amendments  are  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  farmers  the 
s^Die  share  as  we  give  the  millers  and  the  packers  in  this  country. 
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Wlule  we  have  cut  down  the  duties  a  little  <m  their  products  from 
what  they  are  in  the  present  tariff  law,  we  have  not  put  them  on  the 
free  list    The  amencunents  that  I  have  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  all  on  the  free  list  in 
this  bill  The  present  dut]^  on  wheat  is  25  cents  a  bushel.  I  have 
asked  to  amend  and  make  it  12^  cents  a  bushel,  cutting  it  down  50 
per  cent.  On  barley  the  duty  at  present  is  30  cents  a  bushel.  I  have 
asked  in  my  amendment  to  cut  that  down  to  16  cents  a  bushel.  The 
dutv  on  oats  is  15  cents.  I  have  asked  to  cut  it  down  to  8  cents  a 
bushel.  Buckwheat,  15  cents;  cut  down  to  7  cents.  Potatoes,  25 
cents;  cut  down  to  15  cents;  and  in  respect  to  cattle  and  horses,  I 
have  made  these  chang^^  in  my  amendment:  Cattle,  if  less  than  1 
year  old,  $1  a  head.  The  duty  at  present  is  $2.  All  other  cattle, 
valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head,  $2.50.  The  present  duty  is  $3.75; 
and  if  valued  at  more  than  $14  per  head,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  present  duty  is  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Swine,  $1.50  in  the 
present  tariff  act.  I  have  cut  that  down  to  $1.  Horses  and  mules, 
valued  at  $150  or  less  per  head,  $30.  I  have  cut  that  down  to  $20 
a  head ;  and  in  the  matter  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  duty  on  those  two 
products  is  at  the  present  time  6  cents  a  pound,  and  I  have  asked  to 
cut  it  down  to  4  cents  a  pound. 

My  object  in  these  amendments  is  to  put  the  farmer  on  a  par  vnth 
the  other  classes  of  producers  in  this  country.  The  bill  as  now 
framed  and  recommended  by  the  President  casts  the  whole  burden  of 
reciprocity  upon  the  farmer.  Everything  he  raises  is  put  on  the 
free  list  and,  as  a  consideration  for  that,  these  other  articles  iii| 
Schedule  B  of  the  message  sent  in  by  the  President  are  to  come  in  at 
a  reduced  rate. 

Now,  you  will  see  the  iniquity  of  this  arrangement — and  I  can  not 
call  it  by  anything  else.  Wheat  is  put  on  the  free  list,  while  flour  is 
dutiable  at  50  cents  a  barrel.  Now,  it  takes  4^  bushels  of  good  wheat 
to  make  a  barrel  of  flour.  But  that  is  not  all.  Even  diorts  and  brans 
and  middlings — ^what  we  call  the  feed  stuff — the  offal  of  the  mills- 
pay  a  duty  under  Schedule  B,  as  it  is  in  the  message  of  the  President, 
of  12^  cents  a  hundred.  That  is  equivalent  to  half  the  duty  on  floun 
A  barrel  of  flour,  in  round  numbers,  we  call  200  pounds.  Two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  bran  would  be  25  cents.  So  they  even  protect  that, 
and  it  is  a  peculiar  thing,  if  you  examine  the  report  of  the  tariff 
commission — the  Tariff  Board — ^the  difference  in  duty  between  those 
mill  stuffs— bran,  shorts,  and  middlings — ^between  MinneapK>lis  and 
Winnipeg  is  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton  cheaper  at  Winnipeg  than  at  Minne- 
apolis. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  we  ought  not  to  amend  this  bill.  The  President 
says  we  must  not  amend  it.  The  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
him,  has  evaded  the  Constitution  in  this  respect.  In  1854  there  was 
a  treatj^  negotiated  and  submitted  for  ratification  to  the  Senate.  It 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  then  it  was  followed  by  a  legislative 
act. 

In  this  instance  the  President  has  evaded  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision and  has  made  a  bargain  with  the  Canadian  Government  that 
he  will  put  through  certain  tariff  legislation  here  in  Congress,  and 
he  comes  to  us  and  says  "  you  must  not  change  it." 

Now,  the  Senate  is  part  of  the  treaty-making  power  under  the 
Constitution,  and  if  he  had  come  to  us,  as  he  ought  to  have  come  to 
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US — as  they  have  come  to  us  in  every  other  case — the  Senate  would 
have  had  a  voice  in  this  treaty  or  pact,  and  we  would  have  amended 
it,  as  we  have  done  in  many  other  instances.  One  of  the  treaties 
with  England,  in  respect  to  the  Panama  Canal — as  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  well  knows — ^was  amended,  and  Great  Britain  finally 
accepted  our  amendment.  The  recent  waterway  treaty  with  Canada 
and  England  was  aniended.  One  important  amendment  was  in- 
jected into  it  at  the  instance  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
smaller  amendments  of  my  own  were  put  into  that  treaty,  and  the 
Canadian  Government  ratified  it. 

Now,  to  come  here  and  say  to  us  that  we  have  no  right  to  amend 
this  treaty  or  to  amend  this  arrangement,  because  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  this  course  to  negotiate  the  matter,  is 
trifling  with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  beating  around 
the  bush.  It  is  not  treating  one  of  the  treaty-making  departments  of 
the  Government  fairly,  because  the  Constitution  never  contemplated 
that  the  President  should  dictate  to  the  Senate  as  to  treaties.  He 
was  to  act  in  connection  with  the  Senate — ^the  two  powers  combined 
were  to  determine  what  a  treaty  was  to  be,  and  not  the  President 
alone. 

What  are  the  conditions  with  reference  to  this  matter  of  wheat 
production — and  I  might  say  it  applies  as  well  to  the  other  prod- 
ucts of  the  country,  the  other  agricultural  products?  The  total 
amount  of  wheat  raised  in  this  country  has  run,  in  recent  rears. 
from  750,000,000  bushels  a  year  to  as  low  as  553,000,000.  The  bigjnrest 
crop  we  have  had  in  recent  years  was  750,000,000  bushels  in  1901; 
the  poorest  crop  was  in  1904,  being  553,000,000  bushels.  In  1910— 
the  last  vear — we  raised  nearly  700,000,000  bushels,  or  as  near  as  we 
can  get  it,  695,000,000  bushels. 

In  round  numbers — and  I  can  not  undertake  to  be  exact  about 
it — one-third — of  course  there  are  fluctuations,  but  about  one- 
third — of  the  wheat  crop  of  this  country  is  spring  wheat,  and  about 
two-thirds  winter  wheat.  Now,  the  cKief  spring  wheat  States  are 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  with  some  of  the  ad- 
joining States.  There  is  a  little  raised  in  Idaho,  some  in  Nebraska, 
and  some  in  the  plains  and  mountain  States,  and  some  in  Wisconsin, 
and  a  little  in  Michigan.  In  that  territory  has  grown  up  a  system 
of  large  mills,  and  that  spring  wheat — a  large  share  of  it — is  of  a 
hard  variety  known  as  No.  1  hard  spring  wheat,  and  nearly  all  of  it 
is  manufactured  into  flour  in  this  country.  A  few  years  ago  «  large 
share  of  our  wheat  was  exported  from  Minnesota.  In  recent  years— 
and  I  have  reference  to  Duluth,  which  is  our  port  from  which  it  is 
shipped  down  the  Lakes — in  recent  years  none  of  our  spring  wheat 
has  been  shipped  abroad ;  it  is  all  used  at  home,  all  maae  into  flour 
at  Minneapolis  and  other  northwestern  points.  Most  of  the  export 
wheat  of  this  country  is  the  soft  winter  wheat. 

By  reason  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  flour  and  by  reason  of  the 
character  of  the  wheat  from  which  it  is  made,  there  is  a  great  domes- 
tic market  for  that  flour,  and  as  a  consequence,  we  have  obtained  a 
bigger  price  for  our  wheat  in  that  part  of  the  countn%  in  the  spring- 
wheat  belt  than  they  have  anywhere  else  in  the  winter-wheat  belt  in 
the  country. 

There  is  one  exception  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
Agricultural  Department  has  introduced  a  hard  variety  of  winter 
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wheat — I  think  it  is  called  turkey  red — the  Senator  from  Missouri 
can  perhaps  correct  me  about  that.  I  am  not  sure  about  the  nanae. 
That  harcf  winter  wheat  is  raised  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma:. 
and  Missouri,  and  it  has  b^en  found  such  a  vahiable  variety  that 
A  large  share  of  it,  instead  of  being  shipped  widi  the  other  win- 
ter wheat  East  to  the  seaboard  and  exported,  goes  up  to  Minne- 
apolis and  the  mills  in  Minnesota,  and  is  mixed  with  the  hard  spring 
wheat.  In  that  way  they  have  succeeded  with  that  hard  winter 
wheat  raised  in  the  Southwest — as  we  call  it — and  have  acquired  a 
market  for  it  superior  to  the  market  for  the  other  winter  wheat 

Now,  take  Missouri.  The  State  of  Missouri  is  quite  a  grain-raising 
State.  They  have  raised  upward,  or  in  the  neigboorhood  oC 
30,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  they  raise  considerable  of  this  turkey 
red,  or  this  hard  winter  wheat.  A  part  of  it  finds  a  market  in 
Minneapolis.  I  have  taken  occasion  in  recent  times,  during  recent 
years,  to  read  the  market  reports  in  the  Minneapolis  papei-s.  They 
give  a  list  of  the  cars  as  they  come  in  day  by  day,  and  the  kind  of 
wheat  they  contain,  and  it  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of  that  kind 
of  hard  winter  wheat  comes  to  Minneapolis. 

The  facts  are  that  in  consequence  of  the  quality  of  our  wheat* 
and  in  consequence  of  our  large  milling  system,  Minneapolis  has  a 
capacity  of  100,000,000  bushels  a  year,  and  the  outlying  mills  in  the 
State  have  an  eoual  capacity,  take  them  all  together  in  a  bunch;  in 
consequence  of  tliat,  we  have  been  getting  prices  that  were  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  more  for  our  wheat  than  they  have  in  Canada,  aciosB 
the  boundary. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  committee,  first  of  all,  that  I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  farming  ever  since  I  came  to  Minnesota.  It  is  40  vears 
next  August  since  I  landed  at  Alexandria,  where  I  live.  T  was 
broken  down  in  health  when  I  came  there  from  the  Army,  and  for 
some  years  I  did  not  know  whether  I  would  live  many  years  or  not. 
I  moved  to  Minnesota  and  took  a  homestead  there  in  1871,  near  the 
village  where  I  live,  and  have  added  to  it.  I  have  a  farm  there  now 
of  something  over  500  acres.  I  have  lived  on  my  homestead.  I 
took  that  homestead  in  the  fall  of  1871  and  am  still  living  on  my 
Government  homestead.  My  present  house  is  within  8  rods  of  where 
my  claim  shanty  stood — in  those  days  we  all  had  claim  shanties,  and 
I  was  in  fashion  with  the  rest  of  them.  I  have  been  raising  crops 
on  that  farm  year  by  year  ever  since,  part  of  the  time  with  hired 
labor  and  part  of  the  time  by  tenants,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
watch  the  wheat  market.  I  have  never  speculated  in  wheat,  but  have 
watched  the  market  so  far  as  it  related  to  my  own  crops. 

Two  years  ago,  finding  that  there  was  such  an' immense  immigra- 
tion to  those  Provinces  north  and  west  of  us  in  Canada,  I  was  curious 
and  anxious  to  visit  the  country.  I  had  a  suspicion  that  our  people, 
who  were  leaving  in  such  large  numbers  for  the  northwestern  coun- 
try, were  buncoed  by  land  agents,  and  I  took  a  trip  up  to  Winnipeg, 
and  went  from  there  900  miles  to  Edmonton,  on  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  then  came  back  into  the  southern  part.  There  are  three  great 
Provinces  there  of  over  577,000  square  miles.  Manitoba  has  over 
73,000  square  miles,  Saskatchewan  over  250,000  square  miles,  and 
Alberta  over  25.3.000  square  miles.  Those  two  Provinces,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta,  are  each  of  them  approxinuitely  as  big  as  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  I  believe  the  State  of  Texas  is  a  little  over  267,000 
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square  miles.  Most  of  that  land  is  splendid  agricultural  land.  A 
large  part  of  it  a  rolling  prairie,  interspersed  with  small  patches  of 
brush  land,  to  a  large  extent  poplar.  1  did  not  see  any  oak  there; 
it  is  probably  too  far  north  for  that.  They  raise  a  splendid  crop  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  flax  in  that  region,  in  those  Provinces. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago  there  were  not  over  a  half  million  people 
in  those  three  Provinces,  They  have  to-day  upward  of  a  million 
and  a  half;  and  the  strangest  thing  is  that  over  500,000  of  our  people 
have  moved  there  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  and  they  are 
pouring  in  there  now  more  than  ever. 

I  was  here  the  other  day  when  the  Senator  from  Missouri  spoke 
about  the  question  of  wages.  It  is  true  that  there  is  not  much  differ- 
ence in  the  wages  between  their  country  and  ours,  but  the  great 
difference  that  our  farmers  have  to  contend  with  is,  first,  in  the 
original  cost  of  acquiring  land — the  price  of  the  land — and  then 
next  in  the  amount  they  produce  per  acre. 

They  have  a  more  liberal  homestead  law  than  ours.  A  man  can 
acquire  title  to  a  homestead  there  in  three  years,  and  if  he  has  a 
farm  of  his  own  conti^ous  to  a  homestead,  he  can  live  on  hb  own 
farm  and  need  not  reside  on  the  homestead.  He  is  simply  required 
to  cultivate  it  Then  in  addition  to  getting  a  free  homestead  he  can 
buy  another  quarter  section  at  $2.50  an  acre  close  by. 

Then  there  is  another  matter  for  consideration.  There  is  one  thing 
in  which  they  have  excelled  us,  and  that  is  in  surveying  land.  They 
have  laid  out  roads  in  their  original  survey  so  there  is  a  public  road 
laid  out  around  every  quarter  section.  Every  quarter  section  is  on  a 
road.  Originally  they  had  a  road  laid  out  around  every  section,  but 
they  have  modified  it  now  to  some  extent  so  that  in  one  direction  it  is 
every  section  and  in  the  other  every  other  section.  You  will  find 
if  you  examine  the  plats  that  there  is  a  public  road  laid  out  just  as 
you  lay  out  a  street  on  a  city  plat — ^around  every  quarter  section. 

Senator  Stone.  Every  half  mile? 

Senator  Neubon.  Yes,  sir;  every  quarter  section  has  a  public  road, 
and  they  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  supervisor  or  country  officers 
to  lay  out  the  roads.  It  is  there,  and  it  remains  only  to  be  improved 
and  worked 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  the  settlers  are  pouring  in  there  at  an 
enormous  rate.  In  addition  to  the  public  lands  that  they  thus 
acquire  under  their  public-land  laws,  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
land  owned  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  and  by  the  various  railroad 
companies  and  by  private  concerns,  and  those  valuable  lands  can 
be  secured  at  less  than  one-half  the  price  that  they  can  on  our  side 
of  the  line  for  similar  lands.  There  is  a  rush  to-day  into  those 
Provinces,  especially  since  this  reciprocity  agitation  has  taken  place, 
that  is  unparalleled,  and  no  scheme  could  be  devised  equal  to  this  reci- 
procity scheme,  to  settle  up  those  Provinces  more  rapidly.  If  the 
Canadian  Government  were  to  seek  a  scheme  to  incrense  and  hasten 
the  settlement  and  build  up  that  country  more  rapidly  than  it  has 
been,  no  method  could  be  invented  that  would  be  more  conducive  to 
that  end  than  this  inauerurated  by  the  President.  It  is  a  scheme  to 
benefit  that  country  and  to  send  our  people  there.  The  effect  of  it 
already  has  been  to  increase  tenfold  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  it 
will  prove  stagnation  and  ruin  to  our  farmers.    In  the  first  place  it 
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will  divert  them  from  grain  raising  into  other  pursuits,  and  in  the 
next  place,  instead  of  our  agricultural  counties  crowing,  our  young 
people  will  go  to  Canada.  We  have  the  result  even  now.  The 
present  census  shows  how,  in  many  instances,  our  own  agricultural 
counties  have  been  standing  still. 

Now,  I  appeal  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  in  favor  of  protection — 
who  believe  m  that  system — I  appeal  to  you  to  treat  the  farmer  of 
this  country  as  you  treat  the  other  classes  of  the  community,  and  not 
make  us  the  black  sheep  in  the  fold;  not  say  to  us  that  protection  is 
needed  bj;  everybody  else,  but  the  poor  farmer  can  get  along  without 
it.  That  is  the  way  the  reciprocity  bill  is  treating  us,  and  I  hope  that 
when  you  tarke  up  this  matter,  when  you  take  up  the  bill,  you  will 
give  due  consideration  to  these  amendments  of  mine,  which  aim  to 
take  farm  products  from  the  free  list,  but  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a 
fair  and  reasonable  basis.  I  have  not  given  as  great  protection  in 
thase  amendments  as  I  might.  I  learve  a  little  margin  as  again.st  us, 
but  still  leave  sufficient  protection,  so  that  the  farmers  of  the  country 
will  have  the  same  protection  as  the  other  classes. 

Senator  Cullom.  Are  your  amendments  printed? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  printed. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  think  that  the  taking  off  of  the  protection 
on  wheat  would  injure  the  farmers  of  this  country? 

Senator  Nelson.  Yes,  sir.  Years  ago  the  conditions  were  different. 
Years  ago  we  raised  much  more  than  we  consumed  in  this  country, 
and  we  had  such  a  large  surplus  of  export  that  we  failed  to  have  the 
home  market  to  consume.  Instead  of  marketing  our  surplus  wheat 
at  home,  we  exported  it.  Under  those  conditions  it  did  not  appear 
to  do  us  much  good,  but  in  recent  years  it  has.  Take  the  whole 
boundary  line  of  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  and  take  the  situar 
tion  of  the  two  States  on  the  line,  and  you  will  find  from  10  to  15 
cents  a  bushel  difference  in  wheat. 

There  have  been  cases  in  recent  years  where  farmers  in  Canada 
have  attempted  to  smuggle  wheat  in  wagons  across  the  line.  They 
have  been  arrested  and  convicted  for  violating  our  tariff  law — con- 
victed of  smuggling.  That  would  not  take  place  if  the  market  was 
the  same. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  your  attitude  to  be  on  the  Pajme- 
Aldrich  bill  that  the  tariff  had  not  been  of  the  least  benefit  to  the 
farmer. 

Senator  Nelson.  I  do  not  know  what  I  was  reported  as  saying, 
but  I  will  state  that  my  view  has  been  that  in  past  years,  owing  to  our 
large  surplus,  the  tariff  has  been  of  little  help  to  the  farmer;  we  had 
such  a  large  surplus,  and  we  were  exporting  that  surplus  in  the  raw 
stale  instead  of  in  flour.  Our  exportable  surplus  is  diminishing  year 
by  year.  This  year  I  do  not  know  the  exact  figures,  but  I  presume 
of  the  crop  last  year  not  over  75,000,000  bushels  at  the  outside — ^per- 
haps not  over  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat — ^will  be  exported. 

Senator  Stone.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  the  opinions  you  now 
hold  respecting  the  advantage  of  a  protective  tariff  on  farm  prod- 
ucts has  been  modified,  or  if  you  have  modified  your  views  since 
three  years  ago? 

Senator  Nelson.  No,  sir;  it  has  not;  it  has  modified  my  views  in 
one  sense  and  not  in  another.  It  is  modfied  because  the  conditions 
are  modified,  but  I  have  always  been,  as  everybody  knows,  while  a 
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protectionist,  a  low-tariff  protectionist.  I  have  always  believed  that 
there  should  be  no  more  protection  than  was  necessary  to  protect  our 
own  people  against  the  aggression  of  others,  and  that  is  why  I  have 
offered  uiese  amendmente  that  are  presented  to  you  to-day.  It  is 
for  the  purpose  of  ffiving  our  farmers  just  enough  protection  to  put 
them  on  a  par  with  the  people  of  Canada.  The  tension  does  not 
come  from  tne  Provinces  east  of  the  Lakes.  All  the  Provinces  of  the 
east — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island — all  of  them  together  do  not  raise  enough  wheat  for 
their  own  bread.  The  surplus  comes  from  those  three  great  Prov- 
inces of  the  Northwest.  The  surplus  of  wheat  from  those  Provinces 
of  the  crop  of  1910  was  over  60,000,000  bushels.  This  year  it  will  be, 
perhaps,  nearlj  double  that  amount. 

Now,  there  is  one  thinff  that  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to.  The 
people  go  on  -these  new  lands  in  Canada,  raise  big  crops,  far  bigger 
than  ours,  and  in  that  they  have  a  great  advantage  over  our  farm- 
ers. Their  average  crop  is  from  21  to  22  bushels  per  acre;  ours  about 
15  bushels  per  acre.  The  great  surplus — the  exportable  surplus — 
will  come  from  those  three  great  Provinces  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Rockv  Mountains.  That  is  ^oing  to  be  the  granary  of  Can- 
ada, and  inside  of  10  years  it  is  my  nonest  opinion  that  those  Prov- 
inces will  raise  more  wheat,  more  barley,  more  oats,  more  rye,  and 
more  flax  than  all  of  the  United  States,  and  the  question  is,  Will 
you  allow  that  avalanche — that  snowstorm  from  Canada — to  over- 
whelm us? 

That  is  the  question  before  the  committee,  and  the  question  is,  also, 
Are  you  going  to  segregate  the  farmers  from  the  other  sections  of 
the  community  and  say  to  the  farmers  that  everybody  else  is  entitled 
to  protection,  but  you  farmers  will  have  to  shift  for  yourselves? 

1  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  J.  KNOLLIN  (Besumed). 

Mr.  Knollin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  submitting  a  statement  of  the 
conditions  as  affecting  the  handling  of  sheep  in  which  I  am  interested 
in  Idaho.  I  was  stating  that  it  has  been  my  ambition  to  build  tliis 
flock  of  pure-bred  sheep  up  to  10,000  breeding  ewes.  Senator  Nelson, 
of  Minnesota,  has  just  covered  very  clearly  what  I  have  in  mind. 
The  opening  of  the  markets  of  the  United  Slates  to  Canadian  prod- 
ucts, and  with  their  desire  to  develop  their  country,  I  am  confident 
that  I  can  handle  these  sheep  to  much  better  advantage  and  handle 
them  cheaper  and  find  a  larger  market  for  them  by  moving  those 
flocks  to  Canada.  But  I  think  to  do  so  would  be  a  real  loss  to  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  to  this  country. 

We  have  recently  passed  through  a  period  of  high-priced  meats — 
this  is  especially  true  of  hog  products.  It  is  not  difficult  to  locate  the 
reason  for  this.  We  had  previously  passed  through  a  period  of  low 
prices.  Hog  raising  was  not  only  unprofitable,  but  was  for  some  time 
conducted  at  a  serious  loss.  This  has  been  true  frequentlv  regarding 
the  production  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Extreme  low  prices  lead  to  cur- 
tailment of  breeding  operations;  extreme  high  prices  stimulate  pro- 
duction, and  prices  are  extremely  high  or  low  as  the  case  may  be. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  ideal.  A  regular  supply  adequate  to 
the  demand,  at  prices  reasonably  remunerative  to  the  producer  and 
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not  burdensome  to  the  consumer,  are  the  desirable  conditions.  There 
are  many  things  that  enter  into  the  cost  of  production,  such  as  loca- 
tion as  to  distance  from  transportation,  distance  to  market  and  cost 
of  transportation,  drouths,  and  other  adverse  weather  conditions. 
This  is  especially  true  regarding  the  cost  of  producing  mutton.  A 
hard  winter  means  either  enlarged  expense  for  feed  or  loss  of  sheep, 
always  a  lighter  and  often  a  poorer  quality  of  wool.  A  backward 
spring  causes  loss  in  lambs.  I  find  in  raising  sheep  in  New  Mexico, 
over  a  period  of  12  years,  my  losses  have  averaged  5.6  per  cent  with 
a  maximum  loss  of  9.6  per  cent  and  a  minimum  loss  of  1.65  per  cent, 
lambs  raised  has  averaged  73.2  per  cent  with  a  maximum  of  93.76 
per  cent  and  a  minimum  of  50.2  per  cent.  The  wool  clipped  has 
averaged  7.3  pounds,  a  maximum  of  8.6  per  cent  and  a  minimum  of 
6.5  per  cent.  The  wool  has  averaged  to  oring  13.7  cents  per  pound, 
with  a  maximum  of  20  cents  and  a  minimum  of  8.7  per  cent.  I  am 
interested  with  others  in  sheep  in  Idaho — three  outfits — about  the 
same  variation  prevails  there.  You  will  readily  see  that  all  of  these 
conditions  affect  the  cost  of  producing  mutton.  A  light  loss,  a  good 
lambing,  a  good  clip  of  wool,  and  a  good  price  for  it^mutton  wul  be 
materially  cheaper.    Bad  conditions  and  it  will  cost  higher. 

I  have  brought  out  these  facts  to  show  that  it  is  an  absolute  im- 
possibility to  produce  mutton  on  a  basis  of  a  uniform  close  margin 
of  profit.  Averages  are  of  little  value,  except  when  covering  a  period 
of  vears. 

Our  country,  however,  is  so  vast  and  its  products  so  varied,  that 
we  usually  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of  meats,  grains,  vegetables, 
and  fruits  to  supply  our  people  bountifully  at  a  reasonable  average 
cost.  We  have,  however,  in  this  country  a  distributing  element, 
Avhich,  for  the  want  of  a  better  term,  I  will  name  tariff  agitation. 

Sheep  Rowing  is  the  most  sensitive  of  all  industries  to  the  influence 
of  the  tanff  for  good  or  ill.  Quick  to  anticipate  disaster  when  threat- 
ened with  competition  from  other  countries,  slow  to  recover  confi- 
dence when  again  recognized  as  an  important  industry,  and  requiring 
-encouragement  for  its  continuance  and  development. 

Under  adverse  circumstances,  products  of  the  factory  can  be  quickly 
curtailed  or  cheapened  to  meet  existing  conditions,  but  sheep  must  oe 
cared  for  just  the  same,  even  when  the  products  are  below  cost,  and 
the  investment  loses  a  big  percentage  of  its  value.  In  1885,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  50,360,000  sheep,  with  a  value  of  $2.14 
each,  a  total  value  of  $107,961,000.  Affected  by  agitation  for  cheaper 
wool,  followed  by  the  Mills  bill  of  1884  and  continued  agitation, 
culminating  in  the  Wilson  bill  of  1893  and  the  free- wool  period,  our 
flocks  were  reduced  in  1897  to  36,819,000— a  loss  of  13,541,000  sheep, 
with  a  valuation  of  $1.82  per  head,  amounting  to  $67,021,000;  a  loss 
in  sheep  of  26  per  cent ;  in  value,  28  per  cent.  This  was  a  disastrous 
period  for  flockmasters,  and  had  it  continued  for  a  decade  sheep 
would  have  been  wiped  off  the  map  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  that  period  there  was  such  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  sheep  owners  to  get  rid  of  their  sheep  that  they  actually 
shipped  them  to  market  without  expecting  to  receive  any  returns  for 
the  sheep  whatever.  The  railroads  would  not  accept  the  sheep  for 
shipment  unless  the  freights  were  prepaid.  I  remember  one  instance 
on  the  Kansas  City  market.  Mr.  Eugene  Rust,  then  super- 
'^^itendent  of  the  yard  at  Kansas  City,  came  to  me  with  reference 
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to  a  shipment  that  had  been  in  the  yard  for  several  days,  and  said, 
"^Vhat  can  we  do  with  them  ? "  No  commission  man  would  receive 
them  because  they  could  not  afford  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  charges.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  handle  them.  The  fact  of 
their  being  cheap  was  no  inducement  to  me  to  buy  them.  Finally, 
after  figuring  the  thing  over,  I  said,  **  If  you  will  arrange  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  to  take  off  $12.50  freight  and  you  will  knock  off 
the  yardage  of  5  cents  a  head,  I  will  pay  the  balance  of  the  freight 
and  the  feed  charges  and  take  the  sheep,  and  I  got  them,  Mr.  Chair- 
man and  gentlemen. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  also  true  that  the  railroads  would  not 
accept  grain  in  the  sacks,  delivered  on  the  station  platforms,  unless 
the  freight  was  guaranteed  or  prepaid. 
Mr.  KNOLX.IN.  That  is  true,  and  on  shipments  of  horses,  also. 
Senator  Heybtjrn.  Right  down  near  you  at  that  time  there  was  a 
factory  where  they  were  buying  horses  and  working  them  up  into 
various  products. 

Mr.  KNOLX.IN.  I  have  read  of  that;  I  did  not  go  down  to  see  it 
myself. 

Just  at  that  time  the  sheepmen  of  Texas  had  leased  lands,  bought 
lands,  and  built  fences  to  protect  tlieir  industry — tied  up  the  most  of 
their  capital,  borrowing  money  on  their  sheep.  When  these  hard 
times  came,  with  low  prices  for  sheep,  they  went  down  like  a  lot  of 
ninepins.  There  was  not  in  that  whole  country  a  solvent  sheepman 
in  three  months  after  the  passage  of  that  Wilson  bill. 

The  sheep  industry,  sick  near  unto  death,  was  revived  immediately 
upon  the  efection  of  our  honored  McKinley,  our  greatest  champion  of 
the  sheep  industry,  and  when  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  was  enacted  into 
law,  in  1897,  our  flock  masters,  who  had  not  entirely  given  up  hope, 
struggling  under  burdens  of  debt,  took  up  again  with  renewed  energy 
the  business  they  understood  and  loved.  New  capital  and  new  men 
were  attracted  to  the  business,  anticipating  an  advance  in  values. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  during  the  past  14  years  you  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  profits  of  sheep  husbandry  were  unduly  large,  it  was  be- 
cause of  the  legitimate  enhancement  of  values  and  through  specula- 
tion during  such  period. 

I  cited  you  to  the  ruinous  loss  in  numbers  and  depreciation  in 
value  of  our  flocks  during  a  period  of  adverse  legislation.  Consider 
now,  if  you  please,  the  effect  of  following  the  McKinley  and  Blaine 
protective  ideas  with  reference  to  reciprocal  trade  agreements.  Hav- 
mg  in  1897  but  36,818,000  sheep,  with  a  valuation  of  $1.82  per  head, 
a  total  value  of  $67,000,000,  we  had,  in  1910,  57,216,000,  with  a  unit 
value  of  $4.08  and  a  total  value  of  $283,664,000,  an  increase  in  num- 
ber of  50  per  cent  and  in  value  of  248  per  cent.  In  addition  to  the 
20^98,000  live  sheep  gained,  there  were  5,000,000  increase  in  the 
number  of  sheep  smughtered.  Gentlemen,  these  are  facts  that  I 
trust  you  will  carefully  consider  before  you  give  your  approval  to 
any  bill  that  opens  up  a  way  for  displantmg  our  mutton  and  lambs. 
Continued  protection  to  this  important  industry  means  a  further 
rapid  increase  in  our  flocks,  and  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  we 
produce  in  the  United  States  all  the  wool  needed  and  largely  aug- 
ment our  meat  supply.  The  man  who  has  his  capital  invested,  much 
of  it  borrowed,  knowing  the  close  margin  upon  which  he  is  working, 
looks  upon  the  movement  for  a  lowering  oi  prices  of  his  products— 
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mutton  and  wool — with  extreme  apprehension;  and  even  now,  hav- 
ing a  vivid  remembrance  of  the  rum  wrought  by  free  wool,  he  is 
seeking  safety  from  utter  ruin  by  sale  of  his  sheep.  I  have  absolute 
knowledge  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the  range  sheep  in  the  United 
States  could  be  purchased  at  a  discount  of  one-third  of  their  value 
of  a  year  ago.  This  means  for  the  sheep  grower  that  the  profit 
earned  above  a  very  low  interest  on  money  invested  during  our 
period  of  prosperity  has  been  wiped  out  ana  sheep  men  again  find 
themselves  burdened  with  debts  and  their  credit  greatly  curtailed. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  suggestion  is  now  bemg  made  that  the 
duty  on  wool  should  be  reduced  to  5  cents  a  pound.  What  do  you 
think  that  will  result  in  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Senator,  I  think  that  would  result  in  a  rapid  de- 
crease in  our  florks. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  would  not  be  quite  so  bad  as  free  wool ;  but 
it  would  make  some  trouble  for  the  sheep  men,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Knollin.  If  we  built  a  fence  to  confine  cattle,  and  we  left  off 
the  top  board  that  was  necessary  to  keep  those  cattle  from  going  over 
that  fence,  our  fence  would  be  of  little  value. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  you  take  one  of  the  four  wheels  off  a  wagon, 
yon  would  disable  the  wagon. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Not  quite  so  bad  as  taking  off  the  fifth  wheel,  but  it 
is  bad  enough. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  read  a  letter,  addressed  to  Mr.  McClure, 
secretary  of  our  association — or,  rather,  it  is  addressed  to  the  CJon- 
gress  of  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  McClure,  our  secretary : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

(Through  Hon.  W.  S.  McClure,  8e0i'etai*y  National  Woolgrowers. ) 

George  J.  Currin  &  Sons  have  the  second  largest  sheep  and  wool  plant  in 
Morrow  County,  Greg.  We  have  owned  and  conducted  this  plant  since  1904 ; 
our  concern  involves  20,000  acres  of  deeded  land  and  12,000  sheep.  We  are  in 
debt  about  one-third  the  value  of  this  property.  We  have  put  the  savings  of 
two  generations  of  pioneer  life,  since  1845,  In  here.  In  the  flrpt  of  these  years 
we  were  enabled  to  accumulate  some  means  and  add  to  and  make  our  concern 
what  it  is  in  land  and  sheep;  under  ordinary  circumstances  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  some  money  now,  but  with  the  added  expense  of  summer  range, 
the  high  price  of  competent  help,  and  the  high  price  of  living,  we  will  be  unal)le 
to  do  so.  In  1010,  a  year  of  ordinary  sale? — not  up  to  the  average — we  sold 
off  our  place  in  yearling  sheep  and  wool  $30,000  worth.  After  hiring  15  to  30 
men  for  every  day  In  the  year  and  paying  all  other  expenses  of  a  plant  of  our 
kind  we  barely  had  a  margin  of  profit.  This  year,  1911,  with  prospects  of 
putting  wool  on  the  free  list  and  the  kindred  feeling  of  the  sheep  interests,  we 
are  compelled  now,  in  April,  1911,  to  sell  yearling  niixeii  sheep  for  $2  per  head. 
while  one  year  ago  the  same  quality  yearlings  readily  brought  $3  50  per  head. 
One  year  ago  the  average  price  of  our  quality  of  wool  sold  here  in  the  fleece  for 
15  cents. 

The  prospects  to-day  are  that  this  year's  clip  will  sell  at  one-third  less  in 
price  than  last  year,  and  In  fact  there  are  no  buyers  In  sight  at  any  price. 

The  Congress  can  readily  see  where  the  sheep  and  wool  business  has  gone 
out  here  in  Oregon  in  one  year  with  the  simple  agitation  of  the  putting  of 
wool  on  the  free  list.  If  you  or  any  set  of  living  men  can  calculate  how  we 
can  stay  in  the  business  and  live — with  high  labor  (for  we*  can  not  cut  wages 
when  only  the  very  best  that  money  will  hire  will  answer  our  purpose),  high 
living  expense,  and  high  taxes — you  can  do  more  than  humanity  in  these  parts 
have  been  able  to  do.  We  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  termination  of  this  agri- 
tatlon  of  the  tariff  question.  Mefintime  we  are  offering  our  lands  for  sale  at 
the  minimum  price,  and  we  are  willing,  with  the  present  prospects  in  view,  to 
go  out  of  the  business.  But  until  such  time  as  we  can  close  out  our  affairs 
we.  the  three  of  us,  with  all  we  have  put  into  this  sheep  business,  and  the 
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chance  of  losing  It  nil  through  this  depression,  absolutely  expect  to  work  for 
nothing. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  Gio.  J.  Cu»bin  &  Sows, 

Heppner,  Morrow  County,  Oreg. 
Apwl  26,  1911. 

Gentlemen,  I  could  fill  a  volume  with  just  such  expressions  from 
men  that  are  engaged  in  the  business. 

Sheep  growing,  having  a  valuation  in  1910  of  over  $283,000,000, 
and  repres^ted  and  owned  by  about  785,000  men,  should  be  of  im- 
portance enough  in  itself  to  make  the  industry  worth  preserving* 
However,  if  its  rights  of  existence  are  dependent  upon  something 
more  than  intrinsic  value,  I  can  cite  to  you  many  reasons  of  grel^ 
importance. 

From  personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  West,  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  sheep  husbandry  has  advanced  that  vast 
domain  in  wealth  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  men  who  have  been 
and  who  are  to-day  developing  the  West  are  the  home  builders.  In 
the  early  days,  when  mining  and  cattle  growing  predominated,  towns 
were  small  and  far  between.  It  has  b^n  said  of  the  first  railfoads 
that  were  built  that  they  seemed  like  bridges  thousands  of  mileft 
long,  connecting  the  fertile  spots  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  The  development  of  this  vast  regioii  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  all  ages.  It  commenced,  as  we  know,  when  the  m«en  with  the 
plow  came.  At  first  progress  was  slow,  discouraging  to  stay,  im- 
possible to  leave.  There  was  land  everywhere,  natural  grasses, 
flowers,  and  weeds,  virtually  free  for  the  man  who  could  utilize  them. 
Following  the  pioneers  came  the  sheep.  They  for  a  time  subsisted 
upon  the  natural  grasses  and  browsed  the  year  round,  but  it  was 
soon  found  more  profitable  to  feed  during  the  winter  months  than 
to  take  chances  of  heavy  losses.  The  lAeepmen  became  the  buyers 
of  the  products  of  the  farmers,  th6  f arrfier  and  the  flockmaster 
working  hand  in  hand,  frecjuently  the  flockmastef  becoming  also 
a  cultivator  of  the  soil  and  the  former  also  a  flockmaster  as  welL 
By  this  happy  alliance  grasses  that  had  for  ages  flourished  atnd  died 
or  been  consumed  bjy  Buffaloes  and  ^ild  horses  became  converted 
into  money,  and  so  it  has  continued  until  the  present  time.  I  pay- 
self  have  bought  the  farmers^  product — corn,  oats,  and  hay — in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  at  from  10  cents  to  75  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
grain  and  from  $1.60  to  $10  per  ton  for  hay. 

When  transportation  became  convenient  and  cheaper  and  the  East 
developed  her  great  manufacturing  industries  and  required  food 
sapplies,  the  Auddk  States  we;re  prepared — and  sheep  husbandry, 
nund  you,  had  been  of  untold  benefit  in  this  preparation — so  when 
the  products  of  the  farm  became  too  valuable  for  profitable  use  by 
the  sheepmen  they  followed  on  after  the  man  with  the  plow — ^west- 
ward. The  plains  lands  of  Colorado,  moistened  by  the  waters  of  the 
Slow-capped  peaks  of  her  mountains  and  kissed  by  the  warmth  of 
Perpetuafsundiine^  yielded  bountifully  to  the  husbandman,  and  soon 
ne  foand  himself  in  the  same  position  as  were  the  farmers  in  the 
earlier  days  in  Kansaa  and  Nebraska,  possessed  of  surplus  products 
uid  without  a  market 

In  Colorado,  I  mysdf  have  bought  alfalfa  hay  at  from  $2  to  $S 
per  ton;  wheat  and  barley  at  from  55  cents  to  $1.25  per  hundred- 
weight   These  extreme  low  prices  prevailed  in  the  latter  eighties 
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and  early  nineties,  but  with  the  growth  of  the  sheep-feeding  industry 
in  Colorado — ^for  several  years  past  there  having  been  fed  in  that 
State  about  1,000,000  sheep  and  lambs  a  year — ^the  Colorado  fanner 
is  insured  a  stable  market  for  his  hay  and  his  grain. 

G^tlemen,  it  is  little  less  than  a  crime  that  the  feeders  of  sheep 
and  lambs  scattered  now  throughout  the  East  and  West  and  the 
Middle  States,  should  make  a  loss  on  this  last  winter's  feeding,  con- 
servatively  estimated  at  $6,000,000.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
the  agitation  for  free  wool  and  mutton  is  largely  accountable  for  this 
disastrous  loss.  Do  you  think — ^permit  me  to  ask —  that  these  serious 
losses  will  encourage  and  perpetuate  the  production  of  mutton! 
Most  surely  not. 

On  the  other  hand  I  know  many  men  who  are  completely  dis- 
couraged and  who  say  that  as  long  as  they  must  take  chances  of 
ruinous  markets,  caused  by  needless  and  thoughtless  agitation,  they 
will  never  again  feed  a  sheep. 

In  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  I  will  read  a  letter  from  Senator 
W.  H.  Drake,  of  Fort  Colhns,  Colo.  Senator  Drake  has  fed  a  ffreat 
many  lambs  and  sheep  for  20  years.  He  is  a  man  well  posted  on 
affairs  and  competent  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  adverse  legislation. 

He  was  State  senator  for  two  terms  and  member  of  the  State  board 
of  agriculture  for  a  number  of  years  and  has  given  much  of  his  time 
and  worked  hard  for  the  up-building  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Colorado. 

FoBT  Collins,  Colo.,  May  11,  1911. 
Mr.  S.  W.  McClube. 

My  Deab  Sib:  Your  letter  received  and  contents  noted.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  can  not  come  and  testify  before  this  committee.  The  truth  is  that  I 
fed  43,000  lambs  this  winter  and  lost  so  much  money  that  I  can  not  even  spare 
the  time. 

The  thought  that  the  Democrats  were  going  to  take  the  tariff  off  wool  has 
cost  my  partners  and  myself  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  this 
winter.  If  Congress  admits  frozen  meats  free  it  will  ruin  both  the  grower 
and  feeder.  Our  rich  Colorado  alfalfa  lands  will  depreciate  one-half  in  value 
in  almost  no  time. 

I  further  believe  they  are  determined  to  do  this  and  that  no  amount  of 
argument  will  do  any  good.  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  free-soup  houses 
!n  every  block  in  the  United  States  before  people  will  change  their  mind. 
When  they  do  we  will  have  another  period  of  30  or  40  years  of  prosperity 
under  Republican  rule.    That  is  after  they  get  tired  of  soup. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  A.  Drake. 

Mr.  Chairman,  along  in  January  I  met  Senator  Drake  and  he 
showed  me  some  pictures.  He  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  in 
Canada — ^through  the  Province  of  Alberta — and  he  had  several  pic- 
tures of  steers  that  he  found  grazing  up  there  in  the  open  country. 
and  the  pictures  show,  and  Senator  Drake  says  it  is  true,  that  those 
eteers  were  in  fine  condition,  almost  good  enough  at  that  time  for 
export  purposes.  Senator  Drake  was  so  much  taken  with  that 
country  that,  having  in  mind  that  possibly  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  would  be  open  to  the  products  of  Canada,  he  bought 
some  land  up  there,  bought  it  very  cheap,  land  that  can  be  irrigated, 
that  cost  him  one-fifth  of  what  his  lands  are  worth  out  at  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo.  He  looked  up  the  matter  of  buying  sheep  in  this  coun- 
try— ^lambs — and  taking  them  up  to  that  country,  feeding  them,  and 
returning  them  to  the  Chicago  market,  and  he  found  that  he  could 
do  this :  He  could  buy  lambs  in  Montana,  take  them  into  that  country. 
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buy  feed  to  fatten  them,  and  return  them  to  Chicago,  with  a  shorter 
haul  and  consequently  at  a  smaller  freight  rate,  at  less  cost  than  he 
handles  his  business  at  the  present  time,  going  into  New  Mexico, 
Idaho,  or  Oregon  and  buying  his  lambs  and  feeding  them  in  Colo- 
rado. He  says,  "  I  have  my  interests  up  there,  and  if  they  don't  want 
me  producing  food  products  and  employing  labor  in  the  United 
States  I  can  go  to  Canada  and  do  the  work  up  there,"  and  that  bears 
out  the  statement  that  Senator  Nelson  made  and  Mr.  Hagenbarth 
has  made,  and  I  could  go  on  and  name  a  great  number  of  men  I 
know,  not  drifters,  if  you  please,  but  men,  who,  like  Senator  Nelson 
said,  in  the  early  days  were  accustomed  to  building  their  cabin  out 
on  tne  Government  land  with  the  hope  that  in  time  they  might  afford 
a  more  comfortable  home.  We  can  not  get  Government  lands  here 
at  the  present  that  are  situated  convenient  to  transportation,  but 
there  are  millions  and  millions  of  acres  in  Canada  ripe  and  ready 
for  the  husbandman,  and  Canada  is  inviting  us  to  come  up  there  and 
help  in  their  development. 

I  stated  that  civilization  had  been  advanced  in  the  great  West  by 
the  sheep  industry.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sheepman  employing 
at  times  the  ranchmen  and  their  sons  and  providing  them  with  a 
market  for  their  hay  and  grains,  it  would. have  been  impossible  for 
them  to  have  stayed. 

The  men  with  the  plow  and  the  men  with  the  shepherd's  crook, 
gentlemen,  are  the  men  who  believe  in  founding  homes  and  concern- 
ing themselves  with  the  God-given  blessings,  mothers  and  children, 
churches  and  schools,  and  I  defy  any  man  to  point  to  a  considerable 
area  of  the  great  West  where  the  creation  of  wealth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  civflizinff  influences  have  not  been  accelerated,  if  you  please, 
bv  sheep  husbandry.  I  think  it  would  be  true  to  say  the  same  of  New 
England  and  the  eastern  Middle  States,  for  in  tne  early  days  the 
pioneers  therein  were  assisted  in  surrounding  themselves  with  com- 
forts by  profits  from  woolgrowing. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  South  laid  dormant  until  the 
demand  for  their  farm  products  and  wise  legislation  protecting  the 
products  that  needed  it  from  ruinous  competition  afforded  a  market 
at  prices  remunerative  to  the  producer.  Cotton  growing  was  given 
a  wonderful  impetus  when  the  value  of  cotton  seed  was  discovered, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  who  are  especially  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  South  that  the  sheep  industry  has  and  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  you  more  by  the  use  of  cottonseed  cake  and  meal  for 
fattening  sheep  than  you  will  ever  receive  from  having  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  market  opened  free  to  the  products  of  cotton  seed. 

I  have  never  personally  gone  through  this  vast  country  in  Canada. 
Senator  Drake  tells  me  that  the  soil  and  the  climate  there  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  growing  flax;  flaxseed  and  the  products  of  flaxseed 
to  a  great  extent  come  into  competition  with  cottonseed  products, 
another  important  point  that  should  be  considered  from  tne  view- 
point of  the  southern  interests. 

Further,  it  will  follow  in  the  South  as  it  has  in  New  England  and 
our  Middle  West,  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  must  be  considered, 
and  this  brings  us  to  another  valuable  factor  to  consider  with  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  the  sheep  industry.  Sheep  are  not  only  con- 
.servators  of  our  natural  resources,  such  as  grasses,  weeds,  and  browse, 
but  they  enrich  the  soil  and  increase  its  productiveness.    Clover  and 
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sheep  properly  managed  would  restore  to  their  original  state  of  fer- 
tility the  run-down,  worn-out,  and  abandoned  New  England  farms  in 
a  decade.  The  cotton  growers  of  the  South  will,  sooner  or  later,  bo 
obliged  to  provide  for  tne  enrichment  of  the  soil.  This  condition,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  already  a  problem  with  them,  as  it  is  also  with  the 
com  grower  of  our  Middle  States  and  the  wheat  growers  of  Minnesota 
and  the  Dakotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  brought  some  pictures,  as  I  have  said,  of 
some  sheep  growing  in  Idaho.  The  flock  was  started  about  14  years 
ago  with  400  ewes.  The  increase  from  this  flock  up  to  last  fall  has 
brought  the  number  up  to  3,000  breeding  ewes,  and  next  fall  we  ex- 
pect to  have  4,000.  We  have  a  total  of  about  7,400  head.  I  will  pass 
these  pictures  to  Senator  Heyburn.  Gentlemen,  those  sheep,  when 
the  pictures  were  taken,  had  come  down  from  the  mountains,  where 
they  had  summered,  and  were  taken  about  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
pastures  and  there  remained  during  the  breeding  season  until  the  1st 
of  November,  and  the  pictures  were  taken  on  that  day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  me  ask  you  just  where  this  picture  was 
taken. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Taken  on  what  is  known  as  the  KnoUin's  Blackfoot 
ranch,  in  the  Blackfoot  River  district  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Between  Soda  Springs  and  Blackfoot! 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  12  miles  north  of  Soda  Springs.  There 
was  a  shearing  corral  about  10  or  12  years  ago  on  this  land  and^  the 
land  was  on  an  open  trail,  many  sheep  crossing  the  river  on  a  bridge 
at  this  point,  and,  gentlemen,  tnere  was  no  more  grass  growing  there 
at  that  time  than  there  is  in  the  corridors  of  this  building;  absolutely 
no  grass;  and  I  feflced  it  and  kept  it  fenced  fo^  two  3r6ars,  sawittg  in 
grass  seed  and  harrowing  it,  and  two  years  ago  thod^  pictures  were 
taken. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  pastured  4,000  sheep  ther^— th^  day  those 
pictures  were  taken — for  32  days,  and  if  I  reniemfcer  right, 
Dr.  McClure  figures  that  out  that  it  was  equal  to  pasturing  one  sheep 
to  the  acre  for  six  months  and  we  have  not  reached  the  limit  of  the 
possibilities  of  improving  this  pasture.  I  can  pasture  more  sheep 
there  now  than  then,  but  would  be  obliged  to  cut  the  hay.  The  grass 
grows  very  high  there  now,  too  rank  to  make  good  pasture;  we 
will  get  better  results  if  we  mow  this  grass  and  turn  the  water 
over  it  and  let  the  second  crop  come  up ;  by  doing  that  we  will  have 
much  better  pasture  when  we  bring  our  sheep  down  for  breeding. 
Eleven  hundred  lambs  had  been  taken  from  tneir  mothers  82  days 
when  those  pictures  were  taken,  and  they  do  not  look  bad ;  they  were 
fat.  And  you  will  obsefve  tiiat  there  is  considerable  grass  left. 
I  think  I  have  one  pasture  that  has  been  fenced  for  15  years  that  will 
run  two  sheep  to  the  acre  and  a  milch  cow  to  f<mr  or  five  acres 
and  the  work  horses.  At  the  time  I  took  it,  it  would  not  run  10 
sheep  through  the  summer. 

Senator  I&syburn.  How  much  hay  do  yofu  feed  per  hundi^d  sheep, 
or  any  other  unit? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  varies  greatly  according  to  the  years. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  take  an  average  year, 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  on  the  average  we  will  feed  around  100  to 
125  tons  per  thousand  sheep.  This  particular  flOck  we  lamb  in  March 
under  shed,  and  it  takes  consideraole  more  hay  and  we  feed  them 
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considerable  grain.  I  have  statements  to  show  exactly  what  they 
consumed. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  can  put  that  m  the  record. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  will ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hevbukn.  Is  the  cost  of  producing  sheep  about  the  same 
in  your  section  of  the  State  as  it  is  on  the  Wood  ranch  where  Mr. 
Hagenbarth's  sheep  are  ? 

i£r.  Knollxn.  In  the  Soda  Spring  country  I  would  say  about  the 
same.  I  have  an  interest  in  sheep  Stat  we  run  on  Little  Lost  River 
where  I  can  run  them  a  little  cheaper  than  the  Wood  live  stock  people 
can. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Would  you  do  that  al  some  expanse  tp  the 
sheep! 

it.  Knolmn.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  We  have  some  v^ry  fine  sheep 
there,  and  further  we  have  a  small  area  of  country  that  is  a  good 
winter  range,  but  it  would  npt  be  safe  to  take  sheep  out  there  witnout 
any  provision  being  made  for  feeding  them  in  the  winter  for  they 
might  be  snowed  under.  We  winter  mem  out  partly  and  don't  hava 
so  much  hay  to  feed,  and  we  can  grow  our  sheep  a  little  bit  cheaper 
over  there  than  we  can  farther  south  and  east,  in  the  State. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  raise  your  own  alfalfa  ? 

Mr.  EkoltUn.  We  raise  nearly  au  of  it  now.  In  the  earlier  times, 
however,  we  bought  it  ^  Our  production  of  hay  has  increased  and  our 
sheep  production  has  increased.  I  have  a  statement  showing  how 
many  sheep  we  shipped  years  back  and  how  many  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  raise  alfalfa  on  the  highlands  or  the  low- 
lands! 

Mr.  E^NOiXTN.  It  depends  on  the  cpj^ditions.  Our  lowest  l^ds 
lying  right  next  to  the  river  are  npt  oiu:  alfalfa  land^.  What  we 
term  our  bench  lands  g^w  the  best  alfalfa. 

Senator  HfeYBUHN.  Where  you  cet  water  on  it? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  Yes,  sir;  and  where  the  drainage  is  good.  Alfalfa 
will  not  grow  very  wejl  o^  our  wild  meadow  lands  that  are  under 
water  part  of  the  year. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  arrangements  made  for  putting  water 
on  the  land? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Or  do  you  depend  on  the  rainfall  ? 

ilr.  KvovLiN.  No,  sir;  we  irrigate. 

Senator  Hbtbtjrn.  Are  all  your  lands  irrigated? 

Mr.  Knoi^i^in.  No,  sir.  I  will  modify  that  by  saying,  so  far  as  the 
lands  are  concerned  that  I  am  interested  in,  practically  all  of  them 
can  be  irrigated,  but  we  have  not  developed  them  to  that  point  yet. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  From  what  stream  would  you  bring  water  to 
irrigate  this  land? 

Mr.  Knolmn.  From  Little  Lost  River. 

Senator  Heybubn.  From  those  rivers  in  the  country  about  Soda 
Springs? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  From  the  Portneuf  River,  Toponse  Creek,  and 
Twenty-four  Mile  Creek;  we  gather  water  from  those  streams. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Your  water  is  all  on  the  west  slope  of  Bear 
River? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  Well,  north  of  Bear  River. 
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Senator  Hetburn.  The  Government  has  made  an  adverse  report 
on  Bear  River. 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  do  not  get  aiw  water  from  Bear  River.  We 
use  some  water  from  the  Blackfoot  River  on  some  of  the  land. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Well,  you  afford  the  principal  market  for  the 
hay  that  is  raised  down  there,  the  cattlemen  and  sheepmen,  do  they 
not? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  they  do,  indeed. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  would  be  no  use  in  raising  alfalfa  and 
paying  water  rates  for  raising  it  unless  you  had  your  market. 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir.  I  know  that  a  year  ago  last  winter  we  had 
a  very  hard  winter,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  sheepmen  and 
cattlemen  to  buy  hay  late  in  the  spring  at  exorbitant  prices  which  we 
could  not  affora,  but  the  hay  was  scarce  and  the  farmers  who  raised 
it  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  and  we  paid  as  hijgh  as  from  $12 
to  $18  a  ton  for  hay.  Last  year  the  farmers  started  out  asking  $6 
or  $7  a  ton  for  their  hay,  and  the  sheepmen  did  not  feel  that  they 
could  afford  that  price  for  it. 

Senator  EfeYBXjRN.  The  farmers  carried  it  over? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir.  The  winter  was  favorable  and  the  sheep 
men  thought  that  they  could  get  through  without  much  hay  and  con- 
sequently did  not  bu^  it,  and  there  are  thousands  of  tons,  I  am  told 
about  40,000,  of  hay  in  one  district  there  that  could  not  be  sold  this 
spring. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Could  they  not  ship  that  elsewhere ;  could  they 
not  ship  that  hay  to  the  markets? 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  great  transportation  cost  would  make  it  so 
high  they  could  not  afford  to  ship  it  to  the  market  centers. 

We  have,  too,  another  valid  and  important  reason  for  encouraging 
sheep  husbandn^. 

During  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1909,  to  June  30,  1910,  there  were 
slaughtered  in  the  United  States,  under  Federal  inspection,  11,149,937 
sheep,  and  of  this  number  only  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  were  con- 
demned, by  far  the  least  condemnation  of  any  oi  our  domestic  ani- 
mals slaughtered.  Could  a  better  argument  be  advanced  than  this? 
I  believe,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  health  of 
our  sheep  should  not  be  jeopardized  by  the  admittance  of  animals 
from  foreign  countries,  and  that  the  production  of  meat,  practically 
pure,  should  be  encouraged. 

I  have  still  another  very  important  reason  to  present.  We  need 
the  sheep,  gentlemen,  for  their  industrial  habits.    They  gather,  when 

f:iven  the  opportunity,  from  the  waste  places  on  our  ferms,  in  the 
ertile  valleys  of  our  mountains,  from  the  hills,  the  rugged  moun- 
tains, and  from  the  desert,  not  only  sustenance  for  their  own  living, 
but  they  provide  food  and  raiment  for  the  comfort  of  mankind  and 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  on  which  they  graze. 

In  Utah  and  Nevada  and  part  of  Idaho  and  Oregon  we  have 
what  is  known  as  the  desert  country,  land  that  up  until  the  present 
time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  provide  water  for  irrigation,  and 
there  is  practically  no  rainfall  in  the  winter  in  that  country.  There 
is  a  little  rain  in  the  spring  that  starts  the  grass,  and  it  grows 
sparsely,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sheep  taken  out  on 
those  deserts  in  the  winter,  depending  upon  the  snow  in  the  foothills 
and  the  mountains  and  that  which  sometimes  falls  on  the  desert  for 
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water.  There  is  no  other  animal  that  can  live  out  on  those  deserts 
and  gather  in  the  feed  that  grows  there,  excepting  the  sheep. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  the  principal  range  for  many  of  the  sheep 
in  the  West. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  have  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try a  great  deal  more  range — ^that  is,  we  can  carry  more  sheep  on 
those  deserts  than  we  have  summer  range  for  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  eat  white  sage,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Knollin.  All  kinds;  the  bud  sage,  and  black  sage  when  the 
snow  is  deep.  The  bud  sage  does  not  grow  very  high  and  it  has  a 
little  tender  bud  on  it.  I  tliink  there  are  some  10  or  15  varieties  of 
that  sage  the  sheep  eat. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  sheep  have  you  ? 

Mr.  K^NOLLiN.  All  told? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  now  an  interest  in  about  42,000  grown  sheep, 
and  the  lambs  this  spring  I  suppose  would  bring  it  up  somewhere 
around  70,000. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  half  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  grass  have  you  on  your  sheep  range 
in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Snow  falls  in  my  part  of  the  State  of  Idaho  early  in 
the  fall,  usually  before  it  freezes,  often  to  a  depth  in  the  valleys  in 
the  lower  countries  on  a  level  from  3  to  5  feet  and  in  the  mountains 
from  15  to  60  feet  in  drifts,  and  that  prevents  the  ground  from 
freezing.  In  the  spring,  when  the  sun  comes  out,  just  as  soon  as  the 
snow  melts  the  grass  starts.  We  have  a  great  many  varieties  of 
grass  there;  we  have  the  blue  stem,  and  the  Kentucky  blue  grass  is 
coming  in  out  there  where  the  country  has  been  grazed  over  by 
sheep,  to  the  surprise  of  all  of  us,  without  the  seed  ever  having  been 
sown.  Any  kind  of  grass  does  well  in  that  country  if  you  sow  it 
and  irrigate  it  to  start  it.  But,  as  to  our  native  grasses,  there  are 
untold  varieties.  We  have  browse  of  the  Buck  and  the  brush  and 
the  different  kinds  of  brush  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains. 

Senator  Stone.  Harve  you  any  buffalo  grass? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  have  the  buffalo  grass. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  the  grammel  grass? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Not  a  great  deal  of  it.  We  have  those  in  New 
Mexico  on  our  ranges  there,  but  in  Idaho  it  is  more  of  a?  blue  stem, 
and  this  grass  that  I  speak  of  as  growing  up  high  in  the  pastures  is 
a  different  kind  than  we  use  and  find  in  the  mountains  on  the  foot- 
hills.   It  is  grass  that  grows  along  the  streams. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  the  blue  stem  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  and  timothy. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  run  any  cattle  on  your  Idaho  range? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  am  more  especially  engaged  in  the  sheep  business, 
but  on  each  one  of  those  ranges  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  land 
along  the  streams  thai  grows  coarser  grass  that  is  not  suitable  for 
sheep,  and  we  keep  enough  cattle  to  feed  that  off;  and  we  feed  the 
tops  and  bottoms  of  our  haystacks  to  cattle,  feed  that  sheep  will  not 
eat. 
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Senator  Stone.  About  how  many  cattle  do  jrou  run  on  the  range  t 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  this  particular  range  we  aim  to  keep  about  SX). 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  feed  them  in  winter? 

Mr.  Knoi-lin.  We  feed  these  cattle  the  tops  of  our  haystacks  and 
the  bottoms  that  sheep  won't  eat,  these  coarser  grasses  that  grow 
along  the  river. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  they  feed  on  grass  during  the  winter? 

Mr.  Knoixjn.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  little. 

Senator  Elern.  That  is  on  the  Colorado? 

Mr.  Knoi-cin.  No,  sir;  in  Idaho.  We  have  oat  straw  that  we  feed 
that  they  do  well  on. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  have  to  feed  your  sheep  through  the  winter 
or  do  they  range  out? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Some  of  the  sheep  that  I  am  interested  in — ^those 
you  see  pictures  of — are  fed  every  winter  all  winter  through ;  we  start 
feeding  the  1st  of  December,  and  last  year  was  the  latest  we  ever 
ran  them  on  our  pastures;  we  fed  them  from  the  2d  day  of  January. 
I  should  say  they  averaged  from  the  15th  day  of  December  until 
we  turned  them  out  the  10th  day  of  April.  During  the  winter  they 
are  fed  just  the  same  as  any  sheep  in  this  country,  except  out  there 
we  have  a  fall  of  snow  at  intervals  that  keeps  the  ground  clean,  and 
we  feed  our  sheep  hay  out  on  the  snow — ^scatter  it  right  out  on  the 
snow — and  they  pick  up  every  particle  of  it  clean.  We  are  not 
equipped  with  troughs  and  hay  racks  like  eastern  feed  lots. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  true  that  neither  sheep  nor  cattle  x»n  go 
tiirough  the  winter  in  Idaho  unless  they  are  fed?  I  mean  can  they 
subsist  on  a  range  without  feeding  them  hay  or  grain  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  was  the  condition  years  ago.  excepting  that,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  wanted  to  take  the  chance  of  heavy 
loss,  and  I  have  always  provided  feed  for  protection  against  storms; 
I  thought  it  was  cheaper  to  feed  them  than  to  take  chances  of  heavy 
losses.  I  remember  one  time  of  furnishing  money  with  which  to 
buy  a  lot  of  sheep  to  sell.  I  was  in  partners  with  a  young  man. 
We  were  to  winter  them  in  Nevada,  and  I  said,  you  had  better  buy 
seven  or  eight  hundred  tons  of  hay  and  provide  feed  for  the  sheejp  in 
]wrinter.  I^  said  he  did  not  think  that  was  necessary.  I  said  I 
thought  it  very  essential.  He  thought  it  over  and  figured  it  out, 
and  finally  said  we  would  have  to  pay  so  much  for  the  hay  that  we 
could  afford  to  lose  so  many  sheep  before  we  would  be  money  out 
of  pocket.  I  told  him  that  I  was  borrowing  money  to  buy  those 
sheep,  and  that  I  could  not  borrow  money  on  dead  sheep,  and  I 
wanted  to  buy  the  hay.  Now,  at  this  time,  a  man  who  will  under- 
take to  run  dfieep  in  Idaho  the  year  around  without  providing  for 
feed  is  tempting  Providence. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  sheep  that  you  have  just  been  speaking 
of,  where  the  young  man  did  not  want  to  buy  the  hay.  Did  you 
buy  it? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  ago  was  that? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  was  about  1898,  about  12  or  18  years  ago,  as 
well  as  I  can  remember. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  even  that  far  back  would  you  consider  it  safe 
to  let  cattle  run  without  any  preparation  for  feeding? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  take  the  chances  on 
the  range! 

Mr.  Kkoxxik.  I  preferred  a  safer  investment  and  smaller  profits. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  in  your  experience,  was  there  any  time  in 
Idaho  when  you  could  do  that? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Safely? 

Mr.  EInoclin.  No,  sir.  You  could  not  know  beforehand  what  the 
winter  would  be.  There  have  been  years  when  sheep  have  been  win- 
tered throughout  without  feed,  year  after  year,  and  then  there  mi^ht 
have  been  a  bad  year  when  they  would  have  a  heavy  loss,  which 
would  practically  wipe  out  all  the  profits  of  the  good  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Isn't  that  true  of  cattle,  also  ? 

Mr.  Knouuin.  Yes,  sir;  more  true  of  cattle  than  sheep,  in  my 
opinion.    Sheep  will  stand  the  storms  where  cattle  will  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  Alberta  is  the  Province  north  of  your  State? 

Mr.  Knou^n.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  far  is  that  north  of  where  you  are  running 
your  ranches? 

Mr.  Knoulin.  It  is  about  four,  five,  or  six  hundred  miles  north,  I 
should  say.  I  am  running  in  southern  Idaho;  well,  probably  400 
miles. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  it  is  as  wintry  and  cold  up  there  as  it  is  down 
in  Idaho,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  'KsGUdTs.  Decidedly  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Knolun.  No^  sir;  the  climate  in  Canada  is  milder  than  in 
Idaho.  I  am  speakmg  of  where  I  am  running  my  sheep,  which  is 
from  4,500  to  6,500  feet  elevation;  in  Canada  their  elevation  is  lower 
and  they  have  what  they  call  the  Chinook  winds;  they  do  not  reach 
us  in  southern  Idaho.  The  conditions  up  there  are  more  as  they 
are  in  Montana.  In  Montana  it  is  a  safer  proposition  to  run  sheep 
or  cattle  out  on  the  range  all  the  year  rouna  than  it  is  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  are  speaking  of  southeastern  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  EInolun.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Northern  Idaho  has  the  Chinook  winds? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  they  do  not  have  the  snow  there  that  we 
do  in  Idaho,  the  wind  piles  it  into  drifts  and  leaves  more  exposed 
ground. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  taking  Idaho  and  Alberta,  is  the  tempera- 
ture during  the  winter  months  lower  in  Idaho  than  it  is  in  Alberta? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Do  you  mean  taking  the  State  as  a  whole  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  not  any  particular  point  on  the  mountains. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  not  looked  up  that  particular  point.  My 
judgmoit  is  that  the  temperature  will  average  lower  in  that  country, 
one  week  with  another  throughout  the  winter,  than  it  will  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  suppose  ordinarily  that  as  far  north  as 
that  in  the  winter  time  it  would  get  colder,  or  at  least  not  get  warmer. 

Mr.  Knollin.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to  run  sheep  in  that  section 
of  Idaho  where  the  temperatures  are  high  in  the  lower  country,  for 
those  lands  are  worth  from  $200  to  $500  an  acre  for  fruit-growing 

i>urposes.  .  The  sheep  have  been  driven  out  of  those  countries  to  the 
anas  which  are  not  so  profitable  to  cultivate. 
Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  case  in  every  western  State. 
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Mr.  Kkoujx.  Absolutely  in  every  State  that  I  am  familiar  with, 
and  I  know  most  of  them. 

Senator  Heybubn.  If  the  altitude  in  Idaho  varies  frcmi  260  feet 
above  sea  level  to  10,000,  you  would  get  most  any  kind  of  dimate. 

Mr.  Knoulin.  The  sheep  you  see  here  in  the  pictures  are  fed  in 
w^inter  about  25  miles  from  Soda  Springs.  Near  tne  town  of  Chester- 
field we  have  an  elevation  of  5,400  feet.  They  run  on  the  Caribou 
National  Forest,  where  they  go  to  the  heighth  of  perpetual  snow,  ten 
to  twelve  thousand  feet.  The  feed  that  grows  up  on  those  mountains 
£;athered  by  the  sheep  brings  great  wealth  to  that  country.  It  would 
Be  absolutely  wasted  except  for  the  sheep,  because  the  cattle  never  go 
up  to  those  altitudes  and  never  go  out  mto  the  timber.  The  browse 
and  the  weeds  and  grasses  that  grow  on  our  timber  lands  are  a  class 
of  feed  that  horses  and  cattle  do  not  like,  but  sheep  thrive  on  tiiat  kind 
of  feeding,  and  in  that  connection  I  want  to  say  at  the  present  time 
that  within  the  last  six  months  the  National  Forest  Service  has  be^ 
looking  into  the  matter  of  rates,  so  that  sheep  could  be  brought  in 
from  Oregon  and  Washington  and  stopped  m  transit  in  northern 
Idaho,  in  that  region  where  the  forest  fires  prevailed  a  year  ago,  and 
where  they  break  out  so  frequentlv,  to  bring  the  sheep  in  there  and 

fraze  them  during  the  summer  in  these  forests,  as  a  protection  against 
re. 

I  have  run  sheep  on  the  Caribou  National  Forest,  a  territory  that 
is  70  to  80  miles  long,  irregular  in  shape,  and  I  think  would  average 
about  30  miles  wide.  I  have  traversed  every  trail  through  that  for- 
est for  years,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a  forest  fire  in  those  moun- 
tains, and  there  are  more  sheep  in  those  forests  to-day  by  100  per  cent 
than  when  I  first  went  there. 

Senator  Heybtirn.  There  is  more  danger  in  iininhabited  forests 
of  forest  fires  than  there  is  in  those  that  are  inhabited? 

Mr.  Knolwn.  Yes,  sir;  why,  our  camps  are  there,  and  we  must 
protect  them,  and  we  are  on  the  lookout  every  moment  for  fire.  Our 
men  are  trained  to  look  out  for  these  things,  and  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  if  a  fire  started  off  some  distance  from  our  camp,  it 
would  be  in  our  interest  to  so  there  and  help  extinguish  these  fires 
in  their  incipiency.  There  nas  never  been  a  fire  in  that  territory 
since  I  have  been  there;  but,  mark  you,  there  are  all  through  there 
areas  of  dead  timber,  standing  and  fallen,  that  before  the  time  of  the 
sheep  were  ravaged  by  forest  fires.  At  that  time  those  forests  were 
at  the  mercy  of  the  careless  hunter  or  the  casual  traveler.  And  there 
is  a  risk  in  our  business  from  fire.  Our  sheep  are  in  there,  and  you 
could  not  possibly  move  these  sheep  in  those  rugged  mountains  more 
than  2A  or  3  miles  a  day,  and  if  those  forest  fires  got  under  way  it 
would  be  a  serious  matter  for  us. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  forest  fire  starting  at  a 
settlement  in  a  forest? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Nor  has  anybody  else. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  42,000  sheep  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  I  have  about  42,000  grown  sheep,  and  about 
half  of  them  are  in  Idaho  and  half  of  them  in  New  Mexico. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  about  20,000  sheep  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 
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SenatcHr  Stone.  How  mnch  land  do  you  own  on  your  ranch  or 
ranches? 
Mr.  EInoixik.  About  6,000  acres. 

Senator  Stone.  I  see  these  ^eep  are  said  to  be  the  property  of 
Enollin  &  Finch. 
Mr.  KnoUjIN.  Ym.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Wnen  did  you  begin  with  that  flock? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  1896. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  have  built  them  up  now  to  over  20,000 
head? 

Mr.  Knolljn.  No,  sir.  We  have  in  Idaho  about  4,000  head,  in 
which  lot  Mr.  Finch  is  interested  with  me,  and  we  have  lambs  that 
will  bring  the  flock  up  to  about  7,000. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Why  don't  you  explain  that  you  have  these 
different  flocks? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  different  interests. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  is  there  in  there  [referring  to  the 
pictures]  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  800  acres;  part  of  that  is  leased  land.  We 
have  another  pasture  of  about  1,800  acres — ^partly  leased  land.  Be- 
sides that  we  have  our  home  ranch,  where  we  grow  our  feed,  of 
about  2,200  acres. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  sheep  are  in  the  Knollin  and  Finch 
flocks? 

Mr.  K[nollin.  About  7,400  head,  including  this  spring's  lambs. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  that  flock  with  400? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  it  has  been  increased  to  7,000? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir ;  including  lambs  and  rams  on  hand  carried 
over  from  last  year. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  lambs  have  you  this  year? 

Mr.  Knollin.  We  turned  out  about  the  10th  ot  April  this  year 
2,850  ewes  and  2,975  lambs. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  coming  back  to  the  lands,  how  many  acres 
of  land  do  you  use  in  raising  these  7,000  sheep  of  the  Knollin  and 
Brinck  flock? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Including  the  natural  forests  that  we  run  on  in 
sammer? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  know  what  you  use;  I  am  asking  you  what 
you  use. 

Mr.  KNOtuN.  We  have  about  6,000  acres  of  fenced  land  and  lands 
leased,  and  deeded  lands. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  do  you  own  of  the  6,000  fenced  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  should  say  about  half  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  About  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Oalunoeb.  Is  it  all  paid  for? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  own  other  adjacent  lands  outside  of  these 
fenced  lands? 

Mr.  Knolun.  No,  sir;  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  bought  the  land 
was  to  put  a  fence  around  it. 

Senator  Stone.  And  all  the  land  you  own  and  upon  which  this 
herd  is  grazed  is  under  fences? 
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Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  About  3,000  acres  of  it  being  yours  and  3,000  of  it 
public  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  no;  not  public  lands.  It  is  State  land,  school 
land. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  that  is  public.  I  do  not  mean  the  United 
States,  necessarily. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  care  whether  it  was  Government  land  or 
State  land.    It  is  all  public  land  in  a  sense. 

Mr.  Knollan.  We  have  no  way  of  getting  hold  of  National  Gov- 
ernment lands  to  fence  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  any  National  Government  lands  in  your 
inclosure? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Ail  the  lands  that  are  inclosed  belong  to  you  or  to 
tbe  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  The  State  lands  being  school  land? 

Mr.  Knolun.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  bought  some  State  lands  and 
school  lands. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  have  you  owned  these  3,000  acres? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  think  the  first  piece  of  it  I  bought  about  15  or  16 

J  ears  ago  and  I  have  been  buying  since,  up  until  tnree  years  ago.  I 
ave  not  bought  anything  in  the  last  three  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Up  to  now  long  ago? 

Mr.  Knollin.  About  three  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  pay  for  land  that  you  boug]»t  16 
years  ago? 

Mr.  Knollin.  For  the  State  lands  I  paid  $10  an  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  ? 

Mr.  Knolun.  Ten  dollars  an  acre,  for  the  State  lands. 

They  can  not  be  sold  at  a  less  price.  They  must  be  sold  for  that 
much.  The  other  lands  I  have  bouffht,  I  have  paid  from  $8.50  an 
acre,  that  is  principally  grazing  land,  but  adjoinmg  onto  my  farm- 
ing land  I  have  paid  up  to  about  $25  an  acre  for  the  fanning  land. 

Senator  Stone.  Running  from  $3.50  to  $25  an  acre? 

Mr.  Knollin.  From  $3.50  to  $25  an  acre ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  pay  for  land  that  you  bought  two 
or  three  years  ago? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  is  the  highest  priced  land  I  bought.  I  paid 
from  $20  to  $25  an  acre. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  the  lands  you  bought,  and  for  which  you 
paid  $25  an  acre,  public  lands  or  school  lands? 

Mr.  Knolun.  No,  sir ;  that  was  deeded  land. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  deeded  lands  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Deeded  by  the  State? 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir;  deeded  by  the  Government. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  patented  by  the  Government.  But  were 
they  really  State  lands? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  in  Idaho  we  distinguish  between  State  lands 
and  Government  lands  because  the  State  has  control  over  her  own 
lands,  but  they  have  no  control  over  Government  lands. 
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Senator  Stonb.  I  understand  that.  This  land  you  bought  two  or 
three  years  ago,  for  which  you  paid  $25  an  acre,  was  that  land  the 
Government  had  patented  directly  to  individuals? 

Mr.  KNOLLrN.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  homesteaded  that  land,  lived  on 
it,  and  made  final  proof.  This  particular  land  I  speak  of  was  bought 
from  a  family  that  had  lived  ther6  about  17  or  18  years,  and  they 
partly  improved  it.  They  had  cattle  on  it,  but  sold  out  the  cattle, 
and  then  I  bought  the  ranch. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  consider  that  land  worth  now — the 
3,000  acres? 

Mr.  KNOixrN.  I  have  put  in  improvements,  cut  out  the  sage  brush, 
broke  up  the  sod  and  leveled  it,  built  ditches  and  fences  and  other 
improvements  which  have  cost  us  a  little  bit  more  money  than  the 
original  cost,  and  the  land  is  mostly  being  carried  on  my  books  at 
just  what  it  did  cost,  improvements  addecf  I  would  think  the  land 
IS  worth  to-day  just  about  what  it  stands  me  on  my  books;  that  would 
about  double  the  original  cost.  That  would  represent  the  value,  I 
would  think,  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  state  it  in  dollars.    About  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Knoulin;  Grazing  lands  have  not  increased  in  value  so  much. 
I  think  perhaps  the  $3.60  land  would  be  worth  $6  now,  and  the  landbs 
that  have  been  agricultural  lands — all  that  have  been  bought  for  from 
$10  to  $25  an  acre — would  be  worth  $15  to  $60  an  acre,  according  to 
how  they  are  located. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  3,000  acres  in  those 
fences? 

Mr.  Kkoijjn.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  speak  about  each 
individual  tract. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay  for  the  school  land 
that  is  within  that  inclosure? 

Mr.  Knollin.  The  minimum  price  that  school  land  can  be  rented 
for  is  $48  a  section  a  yeat,  but  they  are  often  put  up  at  auction  if 
there  is  m6re  than  one  applicant,  and  sometimes  the  rental  runs  ilp 
to  double  that  amount  or  more. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  know  what  you  are  paying  for  the  land 
in  this  inclostirfe? 

Mr.  Knolun.  At  the  rate  of  $48  a  section  a  year. 

Senator  Stone.  Forty-eight  dollars  a  section  ? 

Mr.  Knolxjn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  does  the  lease  run  ? 

Mr.  S^NOLLiN.  Five  years  in  my  case;  that  is,  from  the  original 
date  of  the  lease. 

Senator  Stone.  Ha^  much  land  in  that  inclosure  is  cultivated  land  ? 

Mr.  Knoixin.  At  the  present  time  I  have  75  per  cent,  I  should 
say,  of  my  deeded  land  cultivated  and  none  of  the  leased  land  culti- 
vated, except  that  we  have  sown  some  seed  on  it  and  cultivated  it 
with  a  disk  to  lAcrease  the  growth  of  grass. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  this  tract  of  6,000  acres  all  within  one  in- 
closnret 

Mr.  Knollin.  No,  sir ;  there  are  three  separate  inclosures. 

Senator  Stone.  Wefl,  you  have  public  land  ahd  your  individual 
land  embraced  in  the  same  inclosure  ? 

Mr.  Knolli'n.  No,  sir;  my  land  is  inside  of  the  fences;  the  public 
land  Ls  otrf side'  of  th6  fences. 
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Senator  Stone.  Well,  is  your  land  blocked  in  one  body? 

Mr.  Knoujn.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  blocked. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  supposed  the  public  lands  and  the  private 
lands  ran  in  something  like  alternate  sections. 

Mr.  Knollin.  They  do.  But  not  in  that  particular  country. 
There  were  no  grants  through  there  to  the  railroads,  so  that  the  rail- 
road companies  would  own  one  section  and  the  Government  would 
have  the  other  section. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  grazing  your  sheep  on  any  lands  which 
you  are  not  renting  or  paying  for? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  land  do  your  sheep  run  over  that  yon 
are  not  paying  for  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Well,  when  our  sheep  leave  our  home  ranch  and 
go  out  on  the  public  domain,  where  we  camp  to-day  some  other  per- 
son may  camp  to-morrow.  We  move  along  toward  our  summer 
range  and  we  traverse  a  piece  of  country  in  coming  from  our  home 
range  to  our  summer  range,  about  50  miles,  and  we  will  vary  our 
route  according  to  where  other  camps  are  located,  so  that  we  will 
coyer  a  territory  perhaps  narrowing  down  to  the  passes  of  the  moan- 
tains  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  spreading  out  in  the  valley 
8  or  4  miles,  what  we  call  the  trail. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  summer  ranges  are  on  the  national  forests? 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  do  you  pay  for  them? 

Mr.  Knollin.  In  Idaho  we  pay  6  to  12  cents  an  acre — 6  cents  in 
the  summer  and  12  where  we  are  obliged  to  pay  for  winter  grazing 
also — that  is,  per  head. 

Senator  Stone.  Still,  a  good  deal  of  the  summer  grazing  is  done 
on  land  that  you  do  not  pay  anything  for? 

Mr.  Knollin.  That  would  be  the  public  lands;  yes,  sir.  We  are 
on  that  country  just  a  little  in  the  spring  and  a  little  while  in  the 
fall ;  but  that  country  in  all  parts  of  the  State  has  been  so  taken  up 
with  dry  farming  that  it  is  pretty  near  necessary  now  to  travel 
through  lanes  from  our  summer  ranges  down  to  our  winter  quarters. 

Sheep  and  the  shepherd's  care  or  them,  as  symbols  of  innocent 
dependency,  love,  and  faithfulness,  have  been  beautifully  illustrated 
in  story  and  song.  The  song  of  David,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd ; 
I  shall  not  want,"  has  brought  cheer  and  comfort  to  the  sorrowing 
heart  and  warmed  into  life  the  deepest  and  best  attributes  of  hu- 
manity for  ages  past  and  will  for  all  time  to  come. 

As  the  growing  of  cotton  has  been  more  rapidly  developed  since 
valuable  use  has  been  made  of  the  seed,  insuring  a  higher  and  more 
stable  market,  so  has  the  growing  of  sheep  been  augmented  by  the 
increased  demand  for  mutton.  In  the  year  1885  there  were  slaugh- 
tered not  to  exceed  2,500,000  sheep.  Twenty-five  years  later,  in 
1910,  we  slaughtered  to  exceed  15,000,000  sheep  and  lambs. 

I  have  given  the  matter  of  Canadian  reciprocity  and  the  Under- 
wood farmers'  free-list  bill  careful  thought,  and  from  my  point  of 
view  I  can  not  perceive  of  benefits  following  their  enactment  into 
law,  but  I  am  confident  that  dire  disaster  wiU  follow.  I  fail  to  see 
the  value  of  lowering  of  the  products  of  farm  and  ranch.  If  prices 
to  the  consumer  are  too  high,  let  the  existing  conditions  under  which 
the  products  pass  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  be  ameliorated. 
This  can  best  be  done  by  the  producer  and  the  consumer  counseling 
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together,  having  in  mind  the  welfare  and  not  the  destruction  of 
each  other.  The  preservation  of  the  welfare  of  the  producer  means 
a  continuance  of  prosperous  conditions  for  the  consumer.  Were  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be  otherwise  it  would  be  impossible. 

We  will  consider  if  your  please,  briefly,  profits  derived  from  grow- 
ing sheep.  ^  Sheep  like  cotton  furnish  dual  products.  It  has  been 
charged  editorially  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  that  wool  was  a  by- 
product of  sheep  growing,  something  that  cost  nothing  to  produce  and 
therefore  was  all  velvet.  To  one  who  has  a  knowledge  of  the  sheep 
industry  such  talk  is  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  but 
unfortunately  very  few  of  the  readers  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  or 
other  publications  that  have  taken  a  similar  view  of  the  matter, 
know  that  the  editorials  of  such  nature  are  written  without  funda- 
mental knowledge  of  the  subject  necessary  upon  which  to  base  state- 
ments of  truth.  Such  false  and  misleading  statements  finding  utter- 
ance through  papers  and  publications  of  the  standing  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  do  great  harm. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  neither  wool  nor  mutton  are  by- 
products of  sheep  husbandry,  but  that  sheep  furnish  dual  products — 
wool  and  mutton.    I  will  also  state  that  the  net  returns  to  those  en- 

?;aged  in  sheep  husbandry  are  small  and  that  the  prices  they  obtain 
or  their  products  are  not  burdensome  to  the  consumer.  If,  however, 
I  sell  the  wool  required  for  a  suit  of  clothes  such  as  I  liave  on  f.  o.  b. 
Arco,  Idaho,  and  Roswell,  N.  Mex.,  for  from  $1  to  $2.30,  depending 
upon  whether  I  get  8.7  cents  or  20  cents  a  pound  for  it,  or  an  average 
of  $1.57  in  New  Mexico  and  $1.79  in  Idaho,  I  am  to  be  held  account- 
able for  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  a  suit  of  clothes  varying  from  $15 
to  $35  is  custom-made  and  from  $40  to  $65  if  tailor-made  ?  These 
differences  in  prices  are  in  no  wise  governed,  if  you  please,  by  what 
I  get  for  mv  wool ;  but  by  the  labor  and  the  profits  the  wool  accumu- 
lates in  its  journey  from  the  back  of  my  sheep  to  the  back  of  the  con- 
sumer. This,  too,  is  true  with  reference  to  the  mutton.  If  I  produce 
it  at  a  cost  of  6  cents  per  pound  in  Idaho  and  New  Mexico,  am  I  to  be 
blamed  when  you  are  charged  from  35  cents  to  $1  for  two  small  chops 
weighing  the  fraction  of  a  pound  when  served  to  you  in  the  cafes  of 
Washington  ? 

My  associates  in  the  sheep  business,  likewise  myself,  in  boyhood 
served  a  hard  apprenticeship  at  farming  and  stock  growing,  and 
through  the  whole  of  our  manhood  we  have  worked  too  iiard  for  that 
which  we  have  to  be  wiUing  to  lose  it  without  protest.  In  the  conduct 
of  our  business  we  have  endeavored  to  be  progressive,  yet  economical, 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  useful  knowledge  obtained  from  Gov- 
ermnent  bulletins  on  farming  and  stock  growing  and  from  State 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  stations,  endeavoring  at  all 
times  to  obtain  maximum  results  with  minimum  cost. 

I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  sheep  business,  as  at  present  being 
conducted,  shows  fair  earnings  only.  It  could  not  be  well  conducted 
on  closer  margin.  The  difference  in  price  of  our  products  that  I  think 
it  would  make  to  us  if  our  markets  are  opened  free  to  the  farm 
products  of  Canada  and  other  countries  will  put  us  out  of  business, 
and  when  we  go  (by  "we"  I  mean  myself  and  associates)  a  majority 
of  those  who  are  lollowing  kindred  pursuits  will  accompany  us. 

I  do  not  say  it  boastingly,  but  I  do  believe  there  are  few  better- 
handled  properties  than  the  properties  in  which  I  am  interested.    I 
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take  it  from  what  I  know  and  what  I  hear  of  the  operations  of 
others,  that  I  am  growing  mutton  and  wool  to-day  cheaper  than  the 
average  man.  I  have  been  at  the  business  a  long  time  and  I  have 
selected  a  good  location  and  I  have  made  a  study  of  the  industry, 
and,  as  I  have  said,  endeavored  to  get  out  of  it  every  cent  there  was 
in  it;  I  do  not  feel  I  have  reached  the  limit,  but  we  are  working 
right  along  with  the  view  of  improving  our  properties — sheep  and 
lands.  Statements  that  I  have  compiled  for  your  information,  if  you 
care  to  see  them,  will  show  the  weight  of  fleece  has  increased  in  our 
flocks,  that  the  percentage  of  land  nas  increased  from  year  to  year, 
and  the  class  or  mutton  we  raise  has  become  better  each  year.  The 
chops  from  the  lambs  which  you  see  in  those  pictures  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  chops  from  any  lambs  grown  in  England. 

Following  the  policy  of  retaining  our  home  markets  for  our  home 
products  and  the  protection  of  our  labor,  we  have  outstripped  our 
neighbors  on  the  north  and  all  other  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
development  of  our  natural  resources.  Continuing  this  policy,  we 
will  not  only  be  able  to  continue  feeding  our  own  people  at  reasonable 
prices,  but  we  will  also  help,  as  we  have  and  are  now  doing,  to  feed 
millions  of  people  living  under  less  favored  conditions. 

I  said  the  cost  of  mutton  to  the  consumer  had  not  been  burdensome, 
and  in  confirmation  of  that  statement  I  want  to  introduce  into  this 
record  the  average  price  of  sheep  and  lamb  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market,  and  the  Chicago  market  governs  prices  practically  in  all 
other  markets,  during  1910,  as  compared  with  a  period  covering  six 
years,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  tables,  as  shown  on  page  73, 
printed  into  the  record.  These  tables  are  compiled  by  the  Chicago 
Drovers'  *]foumal,  and  I  think  when  these  figures  are  looked  into  no 
man  can  say  that  the  high  cost  of  living  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
high  cost  of  production,  nor  by  the  price  the  producer  obtains  for  his 
products. 

Monthly  average  prices  (pier  190  fMHimto)   of  eheep  end  lamin  ot  OMo&oe 
during  1910,  with  yearly  oompariaonB, 

[Compiled  by  ^he  Chlcaigo'  ^rmefa  and  Utovtin  J^urna!.] 
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s-s 

Seplember ,  . 

October 

5.  ID 

November 

6  80 

December 

6  ao 

Areraee  tor— 

1910 

7.65 

1009 

7.50 

1906 

6.45 

1907 

7.10 

1906 

6.90 

1905 

6.90 

1904 

5.65 

1903 

5.45 

1902 

5.50 

1901 

4.85 

1900         

5  9S 

1S99 

5.50 
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Monthly  average  prices  (per  106  pounds)  for  native  sheep  at  Chicago  for  seven 

years. 
[Compiled  by  the  Chicago  Fannere  and  Diov^  Journal.] 


1910 

1900 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1906 

1904 

January 

t5.50 

eiio 

7.15 
7.10 
0.40 
6.00 
8.05 
4.00 
4.20 
4.00 
3.76 
8.85 

84.88 

4.85 
5.30 
5.50 
5.90 
5.25 
4.65 
4.40 
4.56 
4.40 
4.50 
4.90 

84.75 
4.90 
6.75 
5.65 
5.40 
4.80 
4.10 
3.90 
3.65 
4.05 
4.20 
4.20 

86.10 
5.15 
5.35 

•  5.45 
5.70 
5.80 
5.25 
5.25 
5.15 
4.75 
4.40 
4.10 

85.35 
5.00 
5.20 
5.35 
5.45 
5.30 
5.15 
4.90 
5.10 
4.80 
5w00 
5.00 

86.10 
5.50 
5.50 
4.95 
4.60 
4.70 
5.10 
5.00 
4.75 
5.20 
5.20 
5.U 

83.85 

FAbniiiry 

8.85 

March 

4.30 

Aorll.  ...    - 

4.70 

i2jr     ::::::  ::::;:  ::::::::::: 

4.90 

juii.. ..:::::::.::::::::::::::::::::::::::  :; 

4.30 

July 

3.80 

August 

3.60 

September 

3.50 

October 

8.60 

4.06 

December 

4.50 

Yoaily  aveiBge 

5.10 

4.95 

4.60 

5.20 

5.15 

5.00 

4^10 

Senator  Simmons.  What  did  you  say  it  would  cost  you  to  raise 
sheep  per  pound? 

Mr.  Knollik.  The  mutton  that  I  have  turned  out  every  year, 
marketed  from  my  sheep^  will  have  cost,  on  a  dressed  basis,  about  G 
cents  per  pound  at  the  original  shipping  point. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  get  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  have  a  table  prepared  here.  I  can  go  into  detail 
in  regard  to  it  and  will  be  very  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  Just  file  it  and  it  will  be  printed. 

Mr.  Knollin.  I  will  state  offhand  on  that  point,  to  answer  your 
question,  I  have  figured  that  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
or  what  the  wholesaler  can  sell  it  for  to  the  consumer  in  New  York 
City,  it  runs  a  little  over  9  cents  a  pound  on  mutton  and  a  little  over 
12  cents  a  pound  on  lambs. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  I  want  to  know — your  statement  may 
cover  it,  for  I  was  not  here  when  you  read  the  statement,  but  I  wanted 
to  ascertain  first  what  it  cost  you  to  raise  it;  you  say  about  6  cents. 
Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  what  would  a  sheep  raiser  realize  for  that 
mutton? 

Mr.  Knollin.  This  table  here  will  give  the  market.  I  have  tabu- 
lated statements  of  my  own  business  tnat  will  give  that  detail  infor- 
mation.   I  will  be  glad  to  go  into  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  don't  want  you  to  go  into  it  if  you  file  a 
statement. 

Mr.  Knollin.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  statement  I  will  file  that  gives 
detailed  information  as  to  the  cost,  and  also  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  invested  to  grow  a  pound  of  wool,  and  detailed  state- 
ment of  expenses. 

The  cost  of  shipping  our  wool  to  Boston  and  selling  it  will  run 
fi-om  18  to  2Q  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds,  and  about  the  same  on 
our  sheep.  That  is  an  expense  that  the  grower  of  sheep  and  cattle 
out  in  the  western  countries  can  not  get  away  from.  In  the  future 
freights  may  become  reduced  as  the  tonnage  becomes  heavier  over 
the  railroads,  and  they  get  their  roadbeds  and  equipment  in  shape  to 
handle  it  cheaper.  Then  we  may  benefit  somewhat  from  that,  but  it 
would  not  lower  our  cost  materially. 

I  desire,  finally,  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  sheep  growing,  and 
for  the  purpose  we  will  take  the  State  whose  agricultural  possibilities 
have  been  so  thoroughly  exploited  by  the  Hon.  F.  D.  Cobum,  Kansas. 
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East  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  with  the  fanning 
States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  addea,  we  have  about  19,000,000 
sheep,  one-third  of  the  entire  number  in  the  United  States.  In  this 
territory  Ohio  leads,  having  8,110,000  sheep,  or  76  to  the  square  mile; 
Florida,  one-third  larger  than  Ohio,  has  IJ  sheep  to  the  square  mile, 
while  Kansas,  a  State  well  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry  and  twice  the 
size  of  Ohio,  has  less  than  3  sheep  to  the  square  mile.  In  this  entire 
district  we  average '1  sheep  to  47  acres.  If  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
lowff  had  the  same  number  of  sheep  per  square  mile  as  Ohio,  they, 
with  Ohio,  would  contain  19,000,000  sheep,  the  number  now  in  this 
entire  section. 

Illustrating  further,  by  comparison  with  other  countries,  France 
and  Spain,  each  having  an  area  equal  to  about  four-fifths  that  of 
Texas,  have,  respectively,  17,500,000  and  13,750,000  of  sheep;  Texas 
has  2,000,000;  Bulgaria,  with  an  area  a  little  less  than  Kentucky, 
has  8,000,000  sheep;  Kentucky  has  1,000,000;  Greece,  that  very  small 
country,  which  we  associate  with  art  and  literature  rather  than 
sliepherds  and  their  flocks,  has  4,500,000  sheep  on  its  25,000  square 
miles;  West  Virginia,  having  the  same  area  as  Greece,  has  but 
.625,000;  England  and  Scotland  have  304  sheep  to  the  square  mile, 
whereas  Kansas,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  has  less  than  3  to  the 
square  mile. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  desiring  to  stock  the  State  of  Kansas  with  60 
sheep  to  each  one-fourth  section,  after  bringing  into  that  State  all 
the  sheep  from  the  other  States  in  this  eastern  territory,  we  would 
be  obliged  to  bring  from  Texas  their  2,000,000  sheep,  and  assuming 
that  it  would  be  practical  to  stock  Kansas  with  sheep  on  the  same 
basis  per  square  mile  as  Great  Britain,  having  brought  all  the  sheep 
from  east  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers  and  from  Nebraska 
and  Texas,  we  have  left  enough  land  untrodden  by  the  golden  hoof 
to  care  for  the  sheep  of  Colorado  and  Wyoming. 

Having  placed  29,000,000  sheep  in  Kansas,  we  need  not,  I  think, 
feel  alarmed  about  providing  for  their  feed,  having  2  acres  for  every 
sheep. 

In  1909  Kansas  produced  147,000,000  bushels  of  com,  26,500,000 
bushels  of  oats,  besides  millions  of  bushels  of  other  grains  that  are 
suitable  for  feeding  sheep ;  350,000,000  tons  of  hay,  and  as  much  more 
sorghum,  kaffir  com,  milo  maize,  and  com  fodder — ^twice  the  quantity 
necessary  for  properly  feeding  the  sheep. 

If  you  have  held  in  mind  my  quotation  from  the  1910  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tiiat  "  the  value  of  farm  products  has 
increased  186  per  cent  in  11  years,"  you  will  see  that  sheep  have  done 
their  part  toward  making  up  this  great  increase  in  our  agricultural 
wealth. 

Gentlemen,  if  the  products  of  the  farms  and  ranches  are  reduced 
so  that  we  can  not  get  a  fair  profit  out  of,  what  will  be  the  result? 
There  will  be  a  still  greater  flocking  to  the  cities  of  the  people  from 
the  farms,  and  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  and  the  ranchmen  of  the  far  West  will  take  up  indus- 
trial enterprises,  as  has  already  been  done  in  the  Eastern  States.  ^  He 
is  not  compelled  to  dump  his  crops  on  the  market  at  time  of  harvest." 
Why?  Because  "he  has  had  a  period  of  prosperity."  With  profits 
made,  and,  mind  you,  made  legitimately,  he  has  not  only  "  paid  off 
mortgages,"  but  by  the  wealth  created  "  oanks  have  been  established," 
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and  should  prices  be  lower  than  cost  of  production  he  gamers  his 
harvest  and  nolds  until  he  can  secure  fair  returns  for  his  labor.  Is 
it  not  better  by  far,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  consumer,  as  well  as  for 
the  producer,  that  this  condition  obtain?  For,  mark  you,  there  is 
no  record  of  successful  comers  in  food  supplies  when  the  farmers' 
granaries  and  feed  lots  are  full  of  grain  and  five  stock. 

Effect  follows  cause;  and  when  this  desired  condition  exists,  the 
farmer  and  ranchman  will  furnish  a  regular  supply  to  meet  the 
demand  of  consumption.  On  the  other  hand,  when  prices  are  low 
and  times  hard,  the  harvest  can  not  be  garnered,  but  must  be  sold 
regardless  of  price,  and  this  is  the  speculator's  opportunity ;  he  buys 
at  prices  so  low  that  he  can  export  enough  of  the  crop  to  insure  hun 
a  lar^  profit  on  the  balance  by  holding  until  the  consumer  must 
have  it,  and  it  is  under  such  conditions  i£at  corners  are  successfully 
run.    The  bills  we  have  under  consideration,  gentlemen,  propose  to 

Silace  in  competition  with  foreign  countries  the  products  of  the 
armer  and  ranchman,  the  only  industries  of  our  country  impossible 
to  trustify. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  j^ou  for  your  attention  to  the  statements 
that  I  have  made.  I  have  aimed  in  this  preparation  to  be  consistent. 
I  am  convinced,  as  I  have  stated,  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
depends  greatly  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  and  ranchmen. 
If  we  are  going  to  build,  we  must  lay  our  plans,  we  must  gather  the 
material  about  us,  and  in  order  to  ao  this  and  to  employ  workmen 
to  do  it  we  must  have  capital,  and  just  to  that  extent  that  capital  is 
forced  out  of  the  farming  and  ranch  industry  the  industry  will 
retrogress.  As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  tables  pre- 
pared here  that  will  bear  out  the  statements  I  have  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  percentage  of  the  gross  proceeds  that  we  obtain  for  our 
products  that  goes  mto  freight  transportation  charges  and  other 
necessaiy  expense. 
(The  following  tables  were  here  submitted  by  Mr.  Knolfin:) 

Figures  sabmitted  cover  actual  business  handled  for  a  period  of  12  years  and  5 
months  (Mar.  1,  1888,  to  Aug.  1,  1910,  incluBive).  Total  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  handled,  332,376  head. 

Qro$$  earnings. 


Number. 


Amount. 


Shtepbooght 

ShMp  told  on  market. 
8heq)onnuD8B 


244,069 


Sbfltp  inwitorled. . . . 
Mfcwpnanww  crediti . 


17,401 

60,131 

18,428 

287,421 


Total. 


8628,468.86 


86,819.76 
187,785.08 

40,697.92 

692,278.66 

9,820.41 


882,876      816,802.70 


Gross  earnings  (Increase  sheep,  88,817  head) $192,843.43 

Gross  earnings,  wool,  1,446,906  pounds,  at  13.7  cents  per  pound 197, 897. 64 


Total  gross  earnings 890,241.07 

Total  cost  of  production 448, 891. 66 

Nan. — ^Bxpenae  of  production  of  sheep  and  wool  is  apportioned  on  basis 
of  relatlTe  gain  on  sheep  and  wool  to  total  gain,  or  gross  earnings. 

Sxpense  on  sheep,  49.3  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 $221,303.69 

Ezpeose  on  wool.  D0.7  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 $227,588.07 
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Number  of  sheep  raised 88, 317 

Deduct  losses  of  lambs 1,863 

Net  gain  on  sheep 88,464 

Ck>8t  to  raise  same |221»903.59 

CJost  to  raise  1  sheep $2. 68 

CJost  to  produce  1,446,966  pounds  of  wool $227,58&W 

Ck>st  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  1  o.  b.  Boswdl |0. 1638 

Investment  and  per  cent  of  gain  and  lost. 

Total  investment  for  period $767,166.25 

Total  expense  for  period 448,891.66 

Total  gross  earnings  for  period 390, 242, 04 

Expense  equals  58.51  per  cent  of  Investment ;  gross  earnings  equal  50.86  per 
cent  of  investment;  loss,  7.64  per  cent  on  investment. 

Sheep  raising. 

Proportion  of  investment,  49.3  per  cent  of  $767,166.25 $378,212. 96 

Proportion  of  expense,  49.3  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 221. 305. 59 

Gross  earnings  on  sheep 192,344.43 

Net  number  of  sheep  raised,  86^64, 

Investment  per  head  on  sheep  raised $3. 85 

Expense  per  head  on  sheep  raised 2.56 

Gross  earnings  per  head  on  sheep  raised 2.22 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep  raised .34 

Wool  growing. 

Proportion  of  investment.  50.7  per  cent  of  $767,166.25 $398,953.28 

Proportion  of  expense.  50.7  per  cent  of  $448,891.66 227, 588.07 

Proceeds  of  1,446,966  pounds  of  wool 197,  897.61 

Investment  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool 1 .299 

Expense  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool .1538 

Proceeds  of  1  pound  of  wool .137 

Loss  on  1  pound  of  wool .0168 

Detailed  and  classified  statement  of  maintenance  of  flocks. 


Amount  of 
money. 

Per 
head. 

DistribatioQ. 

How  claaslfled. 

Labor. 

facturers  and 
distributon     of 
supplies. 

Shortsge, 
Qocoontof 

natural 
death  sod 

Per 
cent. 

Amomit. 

Per 

cent. 

Amount. 

by  ani- 
mals. 

Labor 

$121,808.68 
29.909.84 
40,697.92 

3,782.13 
36,734.60 
64, 129. 14 
16,826.19 

6,001.81 

9,448.37 
12.088.38 
10,900.43 

6,354.50 
16,  £03. 09 

76,716.68 

10.66 
.135 
.182 
.017 
.161 
.20 
.071 
.027 
.042 
.054 
.049 
.024 
.076 

.346 

100 
60 

S121,808.68 
14,964.92 

Provision 

60 

S14,95102 

She^D  short 

$40,597.93 

Salt            . 

60 
60 

2,209.28 
17,867.30 

40 
60 

i,6ii'85 
17,867.30 

SuDdrios 

Interest 

64, 1291 14 

Shearing      

86 
76 
10 
75 
60 


13,452.27 
4,601.36 
944.83 
9,06&29 
6,460.21 

16 
26 

2,373.92 
1,600.45 

DioDlne 

Taxes                               .  -  - 

8,503.M 

Feed     

26 
60 

8,022.09 
6,4S0.22 

Outfit 

Depreciation 

6, 351  SO 

Inrnrovement . 

50 

8,296.65 


60         8.296.64 

10  per  cent  earnings  on  invest- 
ment  

76,71&tf6 

Total 

44S891.66 

2.02 

198,611.59  1 

54,978.29 

_ 

Note.— Based  on  average  number  of  sheep  on  hand  a  full  vear.  During  the  12-year-*6-month8  period  we 
handled  332,376  head.  Ofthis  number  there  were  inventoried  the  first  of  each  fiscal  year,  or  bought  dia^ 
.faig  the  year,  244,069,  and  the  diHereoce  represents  the  Iambs  raised.  Some  of  these  sheep  were  not  op 
h«md  a  mil  year,  but  equaled  having  on  hand  for  the  full  period  (Iambs  bom  not  included)  221,142  head, 
which  number  is  used  in  arriv  ing  at  averages. 
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Uboc 

Bctorns  to  ntannffactorBra,  etc 

Sbeep  short 

iQtec^t.... .  -..,._ 

Evninn  ho  per  cent) . .' . . .  I . . 

Depredation  on  real  estate 

T&xes 


Amount. 


1108,611.59 
64,978.29 
40,597.92 
64,129.14 
76,716.68 
5,354.50 
8,603.54 


448,891.66 


Per  head. 


CenU. 
89.8 
24.8 
18.3 
29 
34.6 
2.4 
3.8 


2.035 


Percent' 
of  total 
expense. 


44.2 
12.3 
0.0 
14.3 
17.1 
1.2 
1.9 


Disposition  of  increase,  86^64  sheep. 
8oId  on  market: 

5,065  feeder  Iambs  (259.520  poands,  at  $3.29  per  cwt.). 
4.124  feeder  sheep  (317,59a pounds,  at  $5.22  per  cwt.).. 
7,612  fat  sheep  (694,860  ponnds,  at  $4.75  per  cwt.) 


$8, 543. 32 
16, 567. 80 
33,038.96 


Gross  proceeds  (17,401  head) 

Shipping  expense ., $9,668.76 

Expense  and  feed  at  feed  lots 12, 661. 57 


58,150.08 


22,330.83 


Net  proceeds 

Sold  oo  range  (59,131  head,  at  $2,323  each). 

Sheep  short  (16,570  sheep,  at  $2.46  each) 

Miscellaneotis  credits 


35,  819. 75 

187, 785. 05 

40, 597. 92 

9, 326. 41 


Total  (93,102  head,  at  $2.41  each) 223,529.13 

Less  decrease  In  flocks  from  original  count  and  value  (6,638  head) .        81, 184. 70 


Net  disposition  (86,464  head) 192, 344. 48 

Gross  proceeds  (17,401  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  market) 35, 819. 75 

Gross  proceeds  (1  head) 3.34 

NoTS. — Of  th«  17.401  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  the  market  only  7,612  were  sold  for 
■Uoghter,  and  they  had  been  fed  at  a  cost  for  feed  and  labor  $12,661.57,  or  $1.68  per 

We  show  that  these  7,612  sheep  sold  for  slaughter  could  be  sold  by  whole- 
salers in  New  York  City  as  follows : 

7.612  fat  sheep,  wigh  694,860  pounds,  cost  on  market,  Chicago 
on  foot $33,038.33 

Slieep  dress,  49  per  cent,  or  340,480  pounds,  less  pelts  at  70  cents 
each 5, 328. 40 


27. 710. 56 

Killing  expense,  25  cents  each 1, 903. 00 

Idng,  6  cents  per  hundredweight  on  340,480  pounds 170. 24 

Freight  to  New  York  (3ity,  45  cents  per  hundredweight  on  340,480 

pounds 1, 638. 78 

Selling  expense,  50  cents  per  hundredweight 1,702.40 


Total  cost  of  340,480  pounds  to  retailer  in  New  York 33, 019. 98 

Cost  of  1  pound  to  retailer  in  New  York,  9.7  cents. 


Shipping  expenses. 

Total  expense  (17,401  sheep) $9,068.76 

Shipping  expense  per  head,  55.55  cents. 
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Empense  cUuHfted, 


Amount. 

FtohMd. 

»nWit......  .             ........ 

8S1.S7 

40.82 

800.75 

Toaoo 

Chm, 

41.5 

FM^Tln  tniwlt ,...., 

4.77 

Veedatitockyardi 

.02 

YudSn                     . 

&0 

t^anmU^ilffn 

4.2B 

■                      .     ■..   •     ■•••■■   ■■•«•■    ■   ■     •   ■ 

TvM„ ..,               . 

9,068.70 

O&tt 

Shipping  azpcnse,  10US2  per  cent  of  grew  proceeds. 

Shipping  expense : $9, 668. 76 

Feed  and  expense  at  feed  lots  on  6,197  fed  for  marlcet 12, 6(51. 57 


Total  expense  against  shipments  to  market 22,390.33 

Averages. 

Average  yearly  Inyestmoit |64, 175 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  yearly 19, 066 

Average  per  cent  lambs  raised 73.2 

Average  number  of  men  employed 34 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  to  man head..  580 

Average  yearly  wages*  men,  board  included |540 

Average  monthly  wages,  men,  board  Included |45 

Average  weight  of  fleece pounds—  7.3 

Average  selling  price,  wool  (per  pound) $0,137 

Average  selling  price  of  fleece $1.00 

Average  first  cost  of  sheep . $2.66 

Average  first  cost,  lambs  marlsed  included $1. 87 

Average  first  cost,  sheep  and  lambs,  inventoried $2.51 

Average  sale,  sheep  and  lambs  on  market $2. 05 

Average  sale,  sheep  and  lambs  on  range $2. 33 

Average  sale,  all  sheep  and  lambs . $2.43 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep $0. 34 

Loss  per  pound  on  wool $0.0166 

Nora. — On  a  basis  of  what  we  received  for  our  wool  18.7  cents  per  pound  f .  o.  b.  Bos- 
well,  N.  Mez.,  and  a  shrinkage  of  68  per  cent,  the  clean  wool  woold  cost  53.53  cents 
per  pound  (plus  scouring  charges  Boston)  and  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production  16.S8 
cents  per  pound  it  would  cost  68.78  cents  per  pound  (plus  scouring  charge  Boston). 

Shipping  empenae  on  wool. 

Freight  (per  pound) $1.93 

Gross  value,  freight  commission  warehouse ^X>ercent 112 

Charges  grading,  insurance,  etc $1,60 

Gross  value per  cent—       88 

Total  gross  value  to  market do 20 

The  following  statements  cover  actual  business  handled  covering  a  period  of 
10  years,  1900-1910.    The  business  is  chiefiy  raising  thoroughbred  rams. 
Interest  at  8  and  10  per  cent  for  profit  have  been  Included  in  cost 
Total  number  sheep  and  lambs  handled,  80,711. 
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Amount. 


Sheep  boo^t 

Sbeep  9(M  on  market. 
Sheep  lold  on  range. . . 

Sheep  short 

Sbeep  invwitoried 

lOBceOaiieoiis  eredlte. . 


GroflB  earnings  (increase  sheep,  25,720) 166,742.09 

GtofiB  earnings  (wool,  259,148  pounds) 46,051.82 


Total  gross  earnings 211,793.41 

Total  coat  production 247, 760. 92 

NoTB. — ^E^xpense  of  producdon  of  Bheep.aiid  wool  la  apportioned  on  baala  of  relatire 
fain  on  sheep  and  wool  to  total  gain  or  gross  earnings 

Expense  on  slieep,  78.25  per  cent  of  $247,760.82 $193, 872. 40 

Expense  on  wool,  21.75  per  cent  of  $247,760. 32 53, 887. 86 


Number  of  sheep  raised.. 
Deduct  lossea  on  lambs 


25,720 
3,203 


Net  gain  on  sheep 22,517 

C3cwt  to  raise  same $193,872.46 

(3oBt  to  raise  one  sheep 8. 61 

Cost  to  produce  259,148  pounds  of  wool 53, 857. 86 

Ooflt  to  produce  1  ix>undof  wool  f.  o.  b.  Soda  Springs,  Idaho  (cents) .  20. 79 

Investment  and  per  cent  of  gain  and  loss. 

Total  Investment  for  the  period $301,558.12. 

Total  expense  for  the  period 247, 760..  32 

Total  gross  earnings  for  the  period 211, 793. 41 

Expense  equals  82.16  per  cent  of  investment ;  gross  .earnings  equal  70.23  per 
ceDt  of  investment;  loss  equals  1L93  per  cent  on  investment 

Bheep  raising. 

Proportion  of  investment,  78.25  per  cent  of  $301,558.12 $235, 969. 23 

ProporUon  of  expense,  78.25  per  cent  of  $247.760.32 193,872,46 

Gross  earnings  on  sheep 165,742.09 


Net  numher  sheep  raised,  22^517  head. 


Investment  per  head  on  sheep  raised 

Expense  per  head  on  sheep  raised 

Gross  earnings  per  head  on  sheep  raised. 
IXMts  per  head  on  sheep  raised 


$10. 48 
8.61 
7.3a 
1.25 


Wool  grot/Ding, 


Proportion  of  investment,  21.75  per  cent  of  $301,558.12 $65, 558.  89 

Proportion  of  expense,  21.75  per  cent  of  $247,760.32 53, 887. 86 

Proceeds  of  259,148  poiSnds  of  wool 40, 051. 32 

IiiTestment  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) 25. 27 

Expense  to  produce  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) 20. 79 

Proceeds  of  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) 17.77 

Loss  on  1  pound  of  wool  (cents) 3.02 
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Detailed  and  clasaified  statement  of  niaintenance  of  flocks,  based  on  average 
umnber  of  sheep  on  band  a  full  year.  Dnrlng  the  10-year  period  we  haudiol 
80,711  bead.  Of  tbls  nomber  there  were  inventoried  the  first  of  each  fiRcnl 
year  or  boogfat  during  the  year  51,113  head,  and  the  difference  represents  the 
lamtM  raised.  Some  of  these  sheep  were  not  on  hand  a  fnll  year,  bnt  equalled 
haTing  on  hand  for  the  full  period  (lambs  bom  not  included)  47A^  head, 
which  number  is  used  in  arriving  at  averages. 

Claarifled  espenge,  dittribmted. 


Howdifldfled. 

Amoontof 
money. 

1 

Per  head. 

Labor. 

Retoms  to  manoteo- 
tarns  and  distilb- 
otBTB  of  soppliea. 

VahKOI 
thartags 
aooooni 
natml 

Percent 

Amount. 

Peretnt 

AmooDt 

dntbtad 

Labor 

857,337.37  ' 
11.412.05 
23,151.15 
1,407.54  ' 
18,743.05  , 
24.326.53 
6,147.97  1 
2,757.24  1 
2,036.05  1 
67.185.55 
2,106.22  1 

30,155.80  1 

$1,200 
.24 
.487 
.03 
•  30 
.51 
.129 
.058 
.062 
1.413 
.047 

.634 

100 

50 

$57,337.37 
5,706.08 

Froviakm 

50 

$1,706.02 

Sbcepiboit 

$23,151.15 

60 
50 

844.53 

9.371.98 

40 
50 

563. 6i 
0,371.07 

Bundrlet 

Interest 

24.326wSt 

Shearing 

85 
75 
10 
75 
50 

5,225.77 

2.067.43 

293.70 

50,389.16 

1,099.11 

15 
25 

922.20 
680.81 

Dipping 

2,643.35 

Feed 

25 
50r 

16,796.39 
1,009.11 

Outfit 

10  per  cent  earnings 
oo    fnveitment    for 
profit 

30,155.80 

247,700.82  1 

5.206 

132,335.06 

86,148.51 

SUIOIARY. 


Amount. 

Per  head. 

Pereeat 
of  total 
ezpenss. 

Labor 

$132,335.06 
35,148.51 
23,151.15 
24,336.53 
80,155.80 
2,643.25 

$2.78 
.74 
.487 
.51 
.634 
.055 

53. 2 

14.2 

Sheep  short 

9.3 

Intenst 

9.7 

10  per  cent  earnings  for  profit 

12.0 

Taxes 

1.6 

247,760.32 

5.206 

100.0 

Disposition  of  increase head..         29,598 

Lfiinbs  lost  (not  accounted  for  In  sbeep  short) do 8,208 


26,385 


Sold  on  market  (6,405,  at  $3.06  each) $16,662.48 

Sold  on  range,  mostly  rams  (16,655,  at  $8.62  each) 141,860.65 

Short  average  cost  (4,335,  at  $5,317  each) 23,161.15 

Miscellaneous  credits 1,266.91 


Total  (26.396  head) 1 182,830.19 

I^ess  decrease  in  flocks  from  original  value  and  number  (3,878  head)..    17, 088. 10 


Difference  (22,617  head) 166,742.00 

Per  head 7.88 

Nora. — Detailed  statement  of  sheep  sold  on  market  not  compiled. 
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Shropshire  flock — Statement  of  sheep  and  lambs  sold  on  the  range. 


Periods. 


U0&-1901. 
1901-2.... 
190IM...., 
1«M.... 
1904-6.... 
190^..... 
19l».7.... 
19a7-«.... 


1909-10.. 


TVytal. 


Ewes  and  laotbB. 


Number. 


126 

313 

1,026 

10 

1,820 

243 
1,719 
1,260 
1,068 

262 


7,642 


Proceeds. 


9210.00 

663.60 

2,293.25 

60.00 

4,660.00 

806.00 

11,492.00 

6,106.00 

8,879.00 

1,301.60 


36,317.16 


ATerege 
perliead. 


$1.72 
1.77 
2.23 
6.00 
S.00 
3.31 
6.68 
4.10 
8.36 
6.00 


4.64 


Rama  and  ram  lamlw. 


Number. 


1,020 
724 
430 
711 
961 

1,446 

1,190 
449 

1,423 
731 


9,113 


Proceeds. 


Average 
per  head. 


86,982.00 
6,094.00 
4,105.00 
7,090.00 
13,027.60 
18,007.00 
15,229.00 
6,090.00 
19,712.00 
11,207.00 


106,643.50 


16.81 
8.42 
9.63 
9.9Z 
14.30 
12.50 
12.70 
11.20 
U.86 
16.20 


U.09 


Profit  and  loss  account. 

Interest  on  Investment,  8  per  cent $24, 326. 63 

Earnings  for  profit,  10  per  cent 30, 155. 80 

Profit 54, 482. 33 

SHEEP  BAISnTG. 

Total  expense 193, 872. 46 

Gross   earnings 165. 742. 00 

Loss    28, 130. 37 

WOOLOBOWINO. 

Total  expense $63,887.86 

Gross  earnings 46, 051. 32 

Loss 7. 836. 54 

35,966.91 

Net  profit - 18,515.42 

Average  Inyestment  for  period $30,155.80 

Net  earnings  on  investment  (no  interest) per  cent-.  6.14 

Loss  on  one  sheep $1.25 

Loss  on  5.6  pounds  wool,  at  8.02  c«its cents.,  16. 9 

Loss  per  head,  interest  and  earnings  included $1,419 

Gain  per  head,  without  interest  and  earnings  (each) cents..  64.34 

Averages 

Average  yearly  investment $30,155.81 

Average  number  of  sheep  handled  yearly 4, 764 

Average  per  cent  lambs  raised ^ 72. 1 

Average  nnml>er  of  men  employed 8 

Average  number  sheep  handled  to  man head..  594 

Average  yearly  wages  m^i,  board  included $676. 56 

Average  monthly  wages  men,  board  included : 

Labor   $44.49 

Board - $11. 89 

$56.38 

Average  weight  of  fleece pounds..  5. 6 

Average  selling  price  of  wool cents..  17. 77 

Average  selling  price  of  fleece $1. 00 
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Average  first  cost  of  sheep 94. 91 

Average  first  cost  of  sheep,  lambs  marked  included $3. 34 

Average  sale  sheep  and  lambs  on  market $3. 06 

Average  sale  sheep  and  lambs  inventoried $4.  d5 

Average  sale  bocks  on  range  (each) $11.69 

Average  sale  ewes  on  range $4.64 

Average  sale  all  sheep  and  lambs  sold . 15. 62 

Loss  per  head  on  sheep '. $1.25 

JjOBa  per  pound  on  wool cents..  3.03 

On  basis  of  price  we  obtained  for  this  wool  Soda  Springs,  Idaho,  17.77  cents 
per  ponnd,  adding  freight  2.05  cents  per  pound,  and  selling  charges  1.5  cents 
per  pound,  and  on  a  basis  of  58  per  cent  stirinkage,  this  wool  would  cost  the 
manufacturer  50.76  per  pound  clean  Boston,  plus  the  cost  of  scouring. 

On  a  basis  of  cost  of  production  20.79  coits  per  pound,  adding  freight  and 
selling  charges  of  3.55  cents  per  pound,  58  cents  per  pound  Boston  clean,  plus 
scouring  charges  in  both  cases. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  into  the  matter  with  you,  but  I  think  it 
is  unnecessary. 

If  there  are  any  questions  I  shall  be  glad,  indeed,  to  answer  them, 
and,  again,  I  thank  you. 

STATEMEBTT  SUBMITTED  BT  SEBTATGB  WILUAKS. 

Senator  Williams.  Some  days  ago  I  read  what  purported  to  be  an 
interview  in  the  Washington  Post  with  reference  to  a  similar  report 
in  the  Washington  Herald.  For  the  two  or  three  days  toward  the 
close  of  the  week  I  was  unable  to  attend,  and  Saturday  I  came  across 
this  letter  in  my  mail,  and,  desiring  that  both  sides  should  be  fully 
heard,  I  will  read  it.  It  is  from  Mr.  Twitchell,  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  in  that  interview  or  report. 

Mr.  Twitchell,  like  most  of  our  farmers  now,  is  writing  from  the 
New  Willard  Hotel.  This  letter  is  dated  May  19,  and  reads  as 
follows : 

Thb  New  Willard, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1911. 
Hon.  JOHiT  Shabp  Wuxiams, 

Memher  United  States  Senate,  Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D,  C. 

My  Deab  Sib  :  During  your  noon  recess  my  attention  was  called  to  the  fbct 
that  you  had  read  before  your  committee  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washing- 
ton Herald,  issued  May  19,  and  that  Senator  McGumber  had  stood  sponser  for 
me  denying  the  purported  interview,  of  which  I  had  no  knowledge.  I  came  Into 
the  committee  room  possibly  20  minutes  after  Prof.  Boyle  began  his  argument, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  testimony  with  his  reference  to  whom  he  rep- 
resented. 

During  the  afternoon,  in  a  disjointed  conversation,  while  the  professor's 
arguments  were  being  presented,  a  gentleman,  whose  name  I  do  not  know, 
asked  me  whom  the  professor  represented.  I  told  him  I  did  not  know.  He 
asked  me  if  he  represented  our  State  university;  I  said  I  hoped  not  That  a 
message  had  been  received  here  from  an  outside  party  saying  that  the  president 
of  our  university  said  that  the  professor  was  not  representing  that  institution ; 
that  I  knew  nothing  as  to  the  facts.  A  little  later  he  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  would  be  any  trouble  if  the  professor  was  representing  the  univerBity. 
I  answered,  "Possibly."  He  asked  why.  I  answered,  "Because  I  thought 
that  90  per  cent  of  the  people  of  our  State  who  paid  the  professor  his  salary 
were  not  in  sympathy  with  the  professor's  attitude,  and  if  on  my  return  I 
found  this  to  be  the  fact  I  should  Join  in  the  complaint;  that  I  felt  was  certain." 

A  little  later  Senator  McGumber  called  me  to  his  chair.  On  noticing  that  I 
was  taking'Eome  notes  on  the  professor's  statement,  this  gentleman  again  in- 
quired if  I  intended  to  answer  him.  I  told  him  "  possibly,"  depending  on  Sen- 
ator McGumber's  opinion.    He  said,  "  Shall  I  report  in  the  paper  that  you  will 
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answer  him  to-morrow?"  I  8ai4l,  "No;  do  not  m^ition  me  in  tbe  paper  in 
any  manna'.''  A  little  later  he  reverted  to  the  trouble  that  the  professor  might 
liaTe.  I  told  him  that  it  he  wanted  any  story  regarding  the  professor  or  the 
oniTeraity  to  go  to  Congressman  Helgesoi,  who  is  a  member  of  the  university 
board.  This  is  the  substance  of  our  conversation.  Ex-Gov.  Lewis,  whom  the 
purported  interview  charges  with  having  agreed  and  sanctioned  my  remarks 
was  not  present  and  did  not  hear  any  part  of  our  conversation. 

As  we  went  to  dinner  we  met  this  same  gentleman  on  the  street,  who  «igaged 
08,  or  rather  Mr.  Lewis,  in  conversation.  I  heard  him  aak  what  we  had  to  say 
with  reference  to  Prof.  Boyle.  Mr.  Lewis's  reply  was  that  we  had  no  complaint 
against  Prof.  Boyle;  that  we  did  not  think  his  testimony  liad  in  any  way 
broken  down  the  arguments  made  by  the  delegates  from  North  Dakota;  and 
tbat  he  desired,  if  quoted  at  all,  to  be  quoted  no  further  than  that 

I  met  Prof.  Boyle  for  the  first  time  in  Washington.  I  therefore  have  no 
personal  grievance  against  the  professor.  I  am  on  good  terms  with  the  insti- 
tution of  which  he  is  one  of  the  faculty.  I  have  always  been  liberal  in  grant- 
ing to  others  their  right  of  opinion.  Prof.  Boyle  had  as  much  right  as  any 
other  citizen  in  the  United  States  to  appear  before  that  committee  In  his  indi- 
vidual capacity.  I  am  conscious  of  no  more  feeling  against  Prof.  Boyle  on 
account  of  our  seeing  this  proposition  differently  than  I  have  against  you 
because  we  see  things  differently,  and  of  you  I  have  a  very  high  regard.  If 
yon  will  read  this  to  your  committee  and  into  the  records  I  will  feel  that  you 
have  done  all  you  could  to  correct  any  wrong  impression  of  myself,  Mr.  Lewis, 
or  any  other  member  of  our  delegation  in  the  eyes  of  your  committee. 

Your  adjournment  this  afternoon  until  Monday  makes  it  impossible  to  make 
this  statement  to  your  committee  in  person.  I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  yon  and  one  a  little  more  explanatory  to  Prof  Boyle.  I  have  had  no  thought 
of  seeing  to  punish  Prof.  Boyle,  had  I  the  power,  which  I  haven't,  and  at  no 
time  in  the  future  shall  I  do  ought  against  the  professor's  interests  on  account 
of  his  having  stated  ffiirly  what  I  considered  to  be  his  honest  personal  con- 
victions in  this  matter. 

With  best  regards,  and  thanking  you,  I  am. 

Most  respectfully,  Tbeadwell  Twichell. 

I  want  that  to  go  into  the  record,  so  that  it  may  have  exactly  equal 
footing  witii  the  interview.  Of  course,  I  know  nothing  about  wnat 
took  place  between  these  people. 

Another  letter  accompanied  this,  dated  the  same  day,  signed  B.  S. 
Lewis,  as  follows: 

The  New  Wuxabd, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  19,  1911, 
Hon.  Johh  Shabp  Whxiams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Mt  Dear  Sib:  Regarding  the  purported  interview  of  Mr.  Twitcheil,  pub- 
liidied  in  the  Herald  on  the  19th,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  not  present,  nor  did 
I  hear  any  portion  of  said  interview,  to  which  I  am  purported  as  having 
agreed. 

The  letter  reads  "  purported,"  but  "  reported  "  it  means. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  personal  feeling  against  Prof.  Boyle  in  the  minds  of 
any  of  our  delegation.  The  interview,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  is  a  pure 
fabrication.  Kindly  see  that  this  communication  receives  as  much  publicity 
in  yoor  committee  as  the  article  did,  and  oblige  me. 

Most  req;iectfully,  yours,  R.  S.  Lewis. 

It  affords  me  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  submit  these  letters  as 
stating  their  side  of  the  controversy,  putting  both  upon  an  equal 
footing,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  adjourn  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Tlie  Chasoian.  Mr.  Norris  is  here  and  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard  by  the  committee.  If  the  committee  adjourns  now,  I  would 
SQggest  that  it  be  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Norris  comes  on  at  10 
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o'clock  to-morrow.  If  Mr.  Norris  desires,  however,  he  might  go  on 
for  a  few  minutes  now.  Which  do  you  prefer,  Mr.  Norris,  to  tue  15 
minutes  now  and  be  interrupted — ^you  wont  be  able  to  get  very  far  bj 
1  o'clock.  Your  statement  will  be  important  and  instructive  from 
your  point  of  view. 

Mr.  NoHSis.  I  should  prefer  to  wait  until  to-morrow. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning: 

The  Chaibican.  Then  we  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr.  Norris  then. 
I  think  that  will  be  better. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.46  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  c<Hnmittee  adjourned  until 
10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.) 


TUESDAY,   MAT  23,    1011. 

Ukited  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Cullom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone,  Wil- 
liams, Kern,  and  tJohnson. 

The  committee  resumed  consideration  of  H.  R.  4412,  an  act  to  pro- 
mote reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Simmons  is  here  in  attendance  upon  the  committee  and  can  not  wait 
any  longer.  I  suggest  that  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  submit 
his  remarks. 

The  CiEAiRMAK.  Mr.  Simmons,  the  committee  will  now  hear  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  THEODOKE  N.  SIMMONS,  FACTOET  BEOKEE, 

NEW  TOEK. 

The  Chairmak.  Please  state  ^our  business  and  residence. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Theodore  N.  Simmons. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Simmons.  In  New  York  City. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Factory  broker. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Simmons.  My  own  busmess. 

The  Chairman.  Just  what  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Buying  and  selling  manufacturing  plants. 

The  Chair^ian.  And  you  come  here  to  file  a  statement,  do  you,  be- 
cause of  this  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Jlot  particularly  so  much  in  regard  to  reciprocity 
as  to  file  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  my  business. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Trade  conditions? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Trade  conditions  that  it  represents,  for  your  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  that  statement  with  you? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.    I  did  not  bring  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  forward  a  statement  to  the  committee, 
we  will  have  it  inserted  in  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  we  insert  anything  here  that  anybody  desires 
to  insert? 
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The  Chaducak.  This  is  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  oom- 
mittee. 

Senator  HsTBuitii.  I  would  like  to  have  my  statement  appear  in 
the  record.  This  gentleman  has  corresponded  with  me  with  reference 
to  appearing  before  the  conmiittee,  and,  at  my  sug^tion,  he  is  here 
to-day.  But  we  have  no  opening  for  him  to-day ;  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  appear  before  the  conmuttee,  and  he  is  on  his  way  West  and 
could  not  return  in  time  to  assure  against  dday  on  the  part  of  his 
appearance.  I  have  suggested  to  him  that  he  receive  the  permisdoD 
of  the  committee  to  make  a  statement  in  writing.  For  that  reason 
he  is  not  prepared,  but  will  prepare  a  statement  and  send  it  at  once. 

The  Chathman.  When  the  conmiittee  adjourned  yesterday  it  was 
with  the  understanding,  as  far  as  we  have  any  understandincs,  that 
Mr.  John  Norris  was  to  be  heard  to-day.  Then  we  have  Mr.  lustings 
and  his  people  from  New  York,  who  expected  to  be  heard  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  would  like  very  much  to  accommodate  them.  Does  it  suit 
you  to  go  on,  Mr.  Norris  f 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Graham  have  reported  to  the  committee  as  yet? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  not  been  heard  from  since  Mr.  Hull 
declared  that  he  would  produce  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  and  Mr.  Hull  has  gone  home,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  intends  to  produce  them.  I  will  take  that  matter  up  with 
the  committee,  and  Ishall  in  due  time  ask  for  a  sutooena  duces  tecmn. 

The  CuAiHMAN.  I  suppose  the  question  with  relation  to  issuing  a 
subpoena  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  come  before  the  committee  iii 
executive  session. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  disposed  of. 

STATEKEITT  OF  TOHH  NOEEIS,  CHAIBXAH  COlOnTTEE  OH 
PAPER,  AMESICAH  HEWSPAPEB  PITBUSBEBS'  ASSOCIATION, 
HEW  YOBE. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  may  I  express  my 
surprise  and  amazement  at  the  patience  you  have  displayed  m  listen- 
inff  to  witnesses ;  I  wonder  at  your  endurance. 

There  are  four  headings  on  which  I  want  to  submit  some  remarks 
to  the  committee. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Won't  you  kindly  state— unless  the  chairman 
has  already  asked  the  question — ^who  you  are  and  what  you  represent? 

The  Chairman.  He  nas  already  stated  that. 

Mr.  Norris.  My  name  is  John  Norris;  I  am  chairman  of  the  cobq- 
mittee  on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion. For  the  information  of  the  committee  I  recently  compiled 
from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
elsewhere  a  list  of  petitions  from  160  concerns — ^public  bodies  and 
others — asking  for  the  ratification  of  the  reciprocity  bill  by  Con- 
gress. If  the  committee  does  not  object  I  would  like  to  submit  that 
fist. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  have  all  this  before  us  now,  and  not  only 
that,  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  them  opposed  to  it  You 
would  not  ask  that  they  all  go  into  the  record,  would  yout 

Mr.  Norris.  Just  this  list. 
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The  Chairman.  This  is  a  list  that  you  prepared  of  all  the  petitions 
in  behalf  of  the  reciprocity  agreement.  It  is  not  a  voluminous  docu- 
ment, and  there  is  probably  no  objection  to  its  being  put  in  as  a  part 
of  Mr.  Norris's  remarks.    It  is  not  a  copy  of  the  petition? 

Sir.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all,  but  merely  a  list  of  160  various  concerns 
asking  for  ratification  of  reciprocity. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  ask  for  free  print  paper  alone  or  does  it 
ask  for  the  passa^  of  the  bill  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  My  next  proposition  will  cover  free  print  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  were  speaking  of, 
and  I  wanted  to  know  whether  this  applied  to  free  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  applies  to  reciprocity.  It  was  merely  prepared 
by  me,  as  a  friend  or  the  committee,  to  furnish  information  as  to 
that  side  of  the  public  appeal. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  these  petitions  that  were  filed  at  the  behest 
of  the  print-paper  men? 

Mr.  NoRuis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  How  did  they  come  to  be  filed  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  appeared  in  the  record. 

Senator  Heyburk.  1  know  theyjappeared  in  the  record,  but  how 
did  it  come  that  they  were  filed?    Who  procured  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know ;  I  suppose  it  was 

Senator  Hetburn.  The  record  is  already  a  part  of  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  were  all  referred  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  know  they  are. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  were  some  that  were  sent  to  the  House.  This  is 
merely  a  summary  of  petitions  for  ratification.  I  am  utterly  indif- 
ferent about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  can  put  it  in  the  body  of  your  remarks.  I 
suppose  nobody  is  objecting. 

Tne  list  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Petitions  asking  reciprocity  ratification  bave  been  received  by  Ck>ngre8S  from 
the  following : 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

National  Board  of  Trade ;  A.  T.  Anderson,  secretary. 

New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce;  S.  S.  Pratt,  secretary. 

New  York  Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation ;  Frank  S.  Gardner,  secretary. 

Merchants'  Association  of  New  York,  54  Lafayette  Street;  Henry  R.  Towne, 
president 

New  York  Stock  Exchange.     (Feb.  20,  House  of  Representatives.) 

New  York  Produce  Exchange ;  L.  B.  Howe,  secretary. 

Chicago  Association  of  Commerce ;  Henry  A.  Wheeler,  president 

National  Business  I^eague  of  America,  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  Buildings 
CShicago,  111. ;  Austin  A.  Burnham,  secretary. 

Chicago  Butter  and  Egg  Board,  154  East  Lake  Street 

Quincy  (111.)  business  men. 

Peoria  (111.)  Association  of  Ck>mmerce. 

Buffalo  Common  Council ;  Harold  J.  Balliett  city  clerk. 

Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Manufacturers'  Club ;  Edward  B.  Harvey, 
acting  secretary. 

Retail  Merchants'  Association  of  Buffalo;  Joseph  E.  Kean,  secretary  and 
treasarer. 

Com  Exchange  of  Buffalo ;  Henry  D.  Waters,  president 

Buffalo  Credit  Men's  Association,  76  Erie  Ounty  Bank  Building;  W.  B. 
Grandeson,  secretary. 

North  Tonawanda  Board  of  Trade;  W.  D.  Trimble,  secretary. 

American  Manufacturers'  Export  Association,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York ; 
Henry  T.  Wells,  secretary. 
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Stationers'  Asaociation  of  New  York,  90  William  Street,  New  York ;  Chas.  A 
Lmt. 

New  York  Mercantile  Exchange,  comer  Hudson  and  Harrison  Streets,  Nev 
York  City;  Julius  D.  Mahr,  president. 

Brewer  Masters'  Association  of  Buffalo  and  vicinity,  210  Pratt  Street;  C  R. 
Lehmanu,  president. 

Western  Elevating  Association  of  Buffalo,  1112  Cbamber  of  Commerce;  Heniy 
D.  Watera,  president. 

Buffalo  Lumber  Exchange,  1051  Ellicott  Square ;  John  S.  Tyler,  secretary. 

Master  Plumbers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  23  Builders'  Exchange;  Walter  H. 
Gaines,  president. 

North  Buffalo  Residents  and  Business  Men's  Association,  Ontario  and  Tona- 
wanda  Streets;  J.  O.  Bschbom,  secretary. 

Kingston   (N.  Y.)   Chamber  of  Commerce;  Herbert  Carl,  president;  Wm. 
F.  Hoehm,  secretary. 

Oswego  (N.  Y.)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  W.  V.  Burr,  president;  W.  J.  Cooper, 
secretary. 

Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Common  Council;  John  F.  O'Mallen,  dty  clerk. 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Brewers'  Association;  Christian  Trapp,  secretary. 

National  Piano  Manufacturers'  Association,  254  West  Twenty-third  Street 
New  York ;  Herbert  W.  Hill,  assistant  secretary. 

Buffalo  Ad  Club  and  Rochester  Ad  Club ;  W.  P.  Goodspeed,  Buffalo  News. 

Auburn  (N.  Y.)  Business  Men's  Association,  Auburn  Savings  Bank  Building; 
Charles  G.  Adams,  secretary. 

United  States  Radiator  Association,  of  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. ;  R.  J.  Gross. 

National  Candy  Co.,  149  Swan  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Fred  Plate,  manager. 

Hardwood  Lumber  Exchange,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  F.  M.  Sullivan,  president 

Empire  Furniture  Co.,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  F.  O.  Anderson,  president. 

West  Side  Business  Men's  and  Tax  Payers'  Association  of  Buffalo,  69  Grant 
Street  Buffalo;  Albert  Emerson,  secretary. 

Fort  Edward  (N.  Y.)  Commercial  Association;  Fred  McNaughton,  president 

Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Chilled  Plow  Co.;  C.  A.  Chase,  president. 

East  Side  Branch  of  United  Master  Butchers  of  America,  008  Bast  Eighty- 
fourth  Street  New  York ;  Charles  Young,  secretary. 

Burt-Sindele  Factory,  80  Carroll  Street  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  A.  H.  Burt  manager. 

Bailey  Table  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  C.  E.  Bailey. 

Staten  Island  Ship  Building  Co.,  Port  Richmond,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Davidson, 
president 

City  National  Bank,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  J.  B.  Van  Name,  president 

First  National  Bank,  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y. ;  Helraus  W.  Barratt,  vice  president 

Araericus  Club  of  Buffalo;  lieo  J.  Beeler,  secretary.     (Feb.  9,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.) 

Iron  Age,  New  York  City:  Charles  T.  Root 

"Metal  Industry,"  New  York.     (Feb.  II.  House  of  Representatives.) 

Cincinnati   (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Walter  A.  Draper,  president 

Yonnsrstown  (Oljlo)  Chamber  of  Commerce:  M.  J.  McGown,  secretary. 

Ashtabula  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  J.  C.  Topper,  secretary. 

Dayton    (Ohio)    Chamber  of  Commerce;   Leopold   Rauh,   president:   W.  B. 
Moore,  secretary. 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Oeorsre  W.  Kinney,  president 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Feb.  15,  House  of  Representatives). 

Nilea  (Ohio>  Board  of  Trade. 

Cambridge  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade. 

Newark  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade;  C.  P.  Spencer,  president. 

Salem  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade;  K.  L.  Cobum,  secretary. 

Canton  (Ohio)  Board  of  Trade:  C.  A.  Dougherty,  president. 

Portsmouth   (Ohio)   Board  of  Trade;  H.  S.  Grimes,  president:   Eugene  E. 
Knox,  secretary. 

Marion  (Ohio)  Commercial  Club. 

Springfield  (Ohio)  Commercial  Club;  E.  S.  Kelly,  president 

Gallon  (Ohio)  Commercial  Club. 

Hamilton   (Ohio)  Retail  Grocers  and  Butchers'  Association;  Frank  l^egers. 
president. 

Hamilton  (Ohio)  Retail  Merchants'  Association;  R.  Greer,  secretary. 

Middleport  (Ohio)  Business  Men's  Association;  Tom  F.  Lewis,  secretary.- 

Ohio  Brotherhood  of  Threshermen,  348  North  High  Street  CJolumbus,  Ohio; 
P.  D.  Converse,  secretary. 
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BodflHck   Leui    Manufoctarhig  CO.,   of   Mansfield.    Ohio;   A.   B.    McLean, 
pnsldeDt. 

Hartford  (G<nm.)  €k>nimon  OonncU. 

Lumber  Dealers*  Aesodatlon  of  Gonnectlcnt  (Feb.  18,  Honae  of  Repreaenta- 
tlf»). 

Seymoor  (Oonn.)  Bnalneas  Men's  Asaodatlon. 

Mlddletown   (Ck>mi.)  BaslneBa  Men's  Asaoclatlon;  W.  J.  Gonghlln,  Jr.,  sec- 
retary. 

Hartford   (Conn.)  Business  Men's  Association;  Wm.  G.  Baxter,  secretary, 
Hartford  Ttanes  Bnlldlng. 

Detroit  (Mich.)  Board  of  Commerce;  Abner  B.  Lamed,  president 

Henry  George  Association  of  Detroit,  612  Washington  Arcade,  Detroit;  Alex. 
8.  Dlacdc,  secretary. 

Wholesalers  and  ManufACturers'  Association  of  Detroit. 

Street  and  Blectrlc  Railway  Employees'  Association ;  H.  S.  Reeves,  secretary, 
Detroit 

Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Board  of  Trade. 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Commercial  Club;  Louis  H.  Conger,  secretary. 

Saolt  8te.  Marie  (Mich.)  Business  Men's  Association. 

Seattle  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club. 

Blaine  (Wash.)  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

English  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle;  E.  G.  English,  president 

Tom  Moore  Boom  Co.,  of  Seattle ;  by  W.  H.  McEwan,  treasurer. 

Camiibell  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle;  James  Campbell,  president 

Continental  Mill  Co.,  of  Seattle;  by  M.  Thompson. 

Ferguson,  Dugan  luTestment  Co.,  by  J.  W.  Fei*gu8on,  president. 

P.  C.  Leonard  Lumber  Co.,  by  W.  W.  Hamilton,  secretary. 

Tace  Logging  Co. ;  B.  C.  Million,  secretary. 

Peters  &  Powell,  by  W.  A.  Peters. 

J.  M.  Coleman  Co.,  by  L.  J.  Coleman,  president. 

Kennewlck  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club;  R.  A.  Mitchell,  secretary. 

Wenatchee  (Wash.)  Commercial  Club;  R.  R.  Ellenswood,  of  committee. 

Takima  (Wash.)  Improvement  Co.;  W.  A.  White. 

Mitchell,  Lewis  A  Stover  Co.,  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  J.  P.  Posson,  manager. 

John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  of  Spokane.  Wash. ;  John  Taylor,  manager. 

Northwest  Trust  &  Safe  Deposit  Co.  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  E.  Sherrick,  president 

J.  H.  Morrow  Implement  Co.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ;  W.  R.  Creffleld. 

Standard  Appraisal  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  J.  F.  Oronln,  president 

Old  Oregon  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  H.  I.  Muffley,  president 

Elder  Lumber  Co.,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  A.  H.  Finch,  vice  president. 

Kbey  Logging  Co. ;  C.  H.  Cobb,  president. 

Snohomish  Logging  Co. ;  0.  H.  Cobb,  president. 

International  Timber  Co. ;  N.  C.  Healy,  manager. 

Pacific  Coast  Condensed  Milk  Co.;  E.  A.  Stuart,  president. 

Seattle  Cedar  Lumber  Manufacturing  Co. ;  W.  H.  McEwan,  secretary. 

Hofius  Steel  &  Equipment  Co. ;  W.  D.  Hofius. 

Merrill  &  Ring  Lumber  Co. ;  R.  D.  Merrill. 

Howell,  Brent  Lumber  Co. ;  Wm.  M.  Howell,  secretary. 

Ideal  Mill  Co.;  W.  N.  Proctor. 

Milwaukee  Shingle  Co. 

Marysvllle  &  Arlington  Railway  Co. ;  James  H.  Smith,  assistant  treasurer. 

Ballard  Lnmber  Co.;  Charles  W.  Stimson. 

Frank  Jones  Brewing  Co.,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

F.  M.  Hoyt  Shoe  Co.,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  H.  E.  Slayton. 

General  C>>urt  of  Massachusetts;  William  M.  Clin,  secretary  of  Common- 
wealth. 

Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club ;  Thomas  F.  Anderson,  secretary,  106  Essex  Street 
Boston. 

Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange  of  Boston  (over  Faneuil  Hall  Market) ;  Lucius 
0.  Smith,  president 

John  J.  Stanwood,  90  Commercial  Street,  Gloucester,  Mrss. 

Oyster  Growers'  Association  of  North  America.     (Apr.  10,  1911,  House  of 
Bepresentatlves.) 

Boston  Fruit  Produce  Exchange.    (Feb.  11,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Master  Bakers'  Association  of  Massachusetts.     (Feb.  17,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.) 
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Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade;  WllUam  M.  CkMitea,  presldeDt;  WUliam  R. 
Tucker,  secretary. 

Philadelphia  Drug  Exchange.    (House  of  Representativea.) 

Philadelphia  Betail  Growers*  Association  (Feb.  16,  House  of  BepresentatlTes). 

Pittsburgh  Butter  and  Egg  Exchange.    (Feb.  8,  House  of  R^resentatlves.) 

Reading  (Pa.)  Board  of  Trade;  Jenkin  Hill,  secretary. 

National  Canners*  Association,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Superior  (Wis.)  Common  Council;  Frank  B.  Crumpton,  mayor. 

La  CroBse  (Wis.)  Board  of  Trade;  J.  L.  Utemwell,  secretary. 

Milwaukee  Daily  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association.  (Feb.  19,  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

\JBL  Crosse  (Wis.)  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers*  Union;  C.  W.  Dickinson,  sec- 
retary. 

Minnesota  Millers*  Club,  of  Minneapolis.    (Apr.  21«  House  of  Repreeenta tires.) 

Rotary  Club,  of  St.  Paul.    (House  of  Representatives.) 

Twin  City  Wholesale  Millinery  Association ;  Chas.  Straus,  president. 

Business  Men*s  Association  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  (Apr.  10,  1911,  House  of 
Represents  tivea ) 

Fruit  Growers'  Convention  of  California,  at  Stockton,  CaL;  Robert  G.  Wil- 
liams, of  committee. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  CJhamber  of  Commerce;  Fred  W.  KeUer,  president 

Helena  (Ark.)  Business  Men's  League. 

Helena  (Ark.)  Board  of  Trade;  Joseph  L.  Solomon,  president 

Buckeye  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Stereotypers*  Union  No.  5,  of  Cincinnati.    (House  of  Representatives.) 

Stereotypers'  Union  No.  8,  of  St  Louis.    (House  of  Repres^tatives.) 

Stereotypers*  Union  No.  1,  of  New  York.    (House  of  Representatives.) 

Batavia  Typographical  Union  No.  611.    (Feb.  9,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Union  League  Club,  of  New  York  City.    (House  of  Representatives.) 

Republican  Club  of  Brooklyn.    (Apr.  14, 1911,  House  of  Representatives.) 

Seward  Republican  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  669  Willoughby  Avenue;  Mark  Fried- 
mann,  secretary. 

Progressive  Republican  League,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Summit  Republican  Club,  of  Akron,  Ohio;  C.  P.  Parker,  president 

North  End  Taft  Republican  Club,  of  Detroit  Mich.;  Henry  M.  Williams, 
president 

Progressive  Republican  Club  of  Ward  8,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Republican  League  of  Clubs  of  State  of  New  York,  60  Church  street. ;  John  A. 
Ewart. 

Republican  county  committee  of  Richmond  County,  N.  Y.;  J.  Francis  Atter- 
bury,  secretary. 

Republican  county  committee  of  New  York  (3ounty ;  Lloyd  Griscom,  president 

Butterworth  Progressive  Republican  Club,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  (Feb.  U, 
House  of  Representatives.) 

New  England  German-American  National  Alliance.  (Feb.  16,  1911«  House  of 
Representatives. ) 

(3erman-American  Alliance  of  New  Jers^;  Arthur  Noack,  Union  Building 
Construction  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York,  April  27,  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion  

Senator  Hbybubn.  Who  composes  this  association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Three  hundred  and  seven  leading  American  news- 
papers. 

Senator  Hbybuhn.  Have  you  a  list  of  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  would  like  to  have  that  filed. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  see  that  that  is  filed  to-day. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  part  of  your  remarks? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  Chairman.  What  list  is  that  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  comprising  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  That  includes  Associated  Press  papers  and 
others  as  well,  does  it  { 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Does  it  include  the  Associated  Press  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all.  There  are  about  seven  hundred  and  odd 
Associated  Press  papers,  and  there  are  307  papers  in  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers^  Association,  some  of  which  are  not  members 
of  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  they  comprise  any  of  the  other  press  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Scripps-McKea,  or  anjr  other? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the^  include  such  associations, 
otherwise  they  could  not  have  the  facilities  of  news  gathering. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  true  that  a  paper  that  does  not  belong  to 
this  association  can  not  avail  itself  of  the  news  of  the  country  at  its 
own  expense? 

Mr.  Ihorris.  I  know  of  only  one  newspaper  thart  maintains  an  abso- 
lutely independent  news  service. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  What  paper  is  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  New  York  Sun. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  why  can  thev  not  obtain  the  news,  those 
that  do  not  belong  to  those  associations!  What  is  to  prevent  them'^ 
Why  can  not  they  obtain  the  news  just  as  well  without  belonging  to 
the  association  as  by  belonging  to  it? 

Mr.  N0BBI8.  Because  of  the  economy. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Because  of  economy  ?  Could  they  get  the  news 
and  transmit  it  as  readily  as  those  other  newspaper  organizations 
receive  it? 

Mr.  NoRims.  They  could  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  could  they  not? 

^Ir.  NoRRis.  Because  the  resources  of  the  daily  newspapers  would 
not  justify  the  outlay  to  cover  the  field. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Could  they  ^t  the  news  at  the  same  prices  and 
as  promptly,  independently  of  this  press  association  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  newspaper  in  the  country  with 
sufficient  resources  to  gather  information. 

Senator  Heyburn.  My  question  was  whether  the^  could  not;  not 
whether  they  were  financially  able.    Could  they  get  it? 

Senator  Smoot.  From  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heyburn.  No;  independently  of  it.  Could  they  get,  in- 
dependently of  any  press  association,  the  equivalent  news  at  an  equiv- 
alent price,  as  compared  with  those  who  get  it  through  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  associations? 

Mr.  N0RRI8.  Let  me  see  if  I  intelligently  apprehend  your  question. 
Could  a  newspaper,  paying  what  it  now  pays  to  the  news  associations? 

Senat^or  Heyburn.  Nfo;  could  a  newspaper,  independent  of  any 
news  association,  obtain  news  as  promptly  and  at  the  same  expense 
as  though  it  obtained  it  through  the  news  associations? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  could  not  at  the  same  expense  as  that  which  they 
obtain  from  the  news  associations. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  not?  Can  they  not  get  the  same  ratfts  on 
the  telegraph  lines? 

Mr.  NoRHis.  It  is  because  of  the  wide  area  they  cover. 
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Senator  Hbyburn.  I  know — ^including  every  part  of  the  world. 
Can  they  get  the  same  rates  and  terms  on  the  telegraph  lines  as  the 
others? 

Mr.  NosRis.  I  am  not  advised. 

Senator  HEYBtrRN.  You  are  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  advised. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Is  there  any  preference  given  to  Associated 
Press  news  on  the  wires,  over  private  news? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Associated  Press  news  is  delivered  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  receive  it  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Generally,  yes.  I  was  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
fcwr  a  number  of  years. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  thought  so.  Then  you  say  you  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  a  private  individual  can  obtain  news  of  the  world  as 
promptly  and  as  freely  and  at  as  cheap  a  price  as  though  he  got  it 
through  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  know  of  nothing  to  stop  him  from  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  lines. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  hardly  answering  my  question.  Do 
you  know  of  any  reason  why  or  whether  or  not  he  can  receive  it  as 
promptly  and  on  the  same  terms  as  though  he  got  it  through  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoBRTS.  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  he  can  not. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Can  he  do  it? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  know  of  anv  reason  why  he  can  not 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  am  asking  for  the  fact. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  know ;  but  if  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why,  I 
am  stating  it  negatively.  I  do  not  know  it  affirmatively,  and  I  object 
to  having  it  put  in  my  mouth  that  I  am  so  stating. 

Senator  Heybubn.  But  you  may  know  facts  without  knowing 
why  the  facts  operate  in  a  certain  way.  I  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  you  know  why  they  can  not. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  say  I  know  of  no  reason  why  they  can  not. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  may  be  no  reason — in  fact,  I  would  be 
inclined  to  agree  with  you  there — but  the  question  is.  Can  he  do  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  guess  so;  but  I  will  not  state  it  affirmatively,  because 
I  have  not  the  information  that  would  lead  me  to  make  any  such 
statement,  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  the  statement  put  into  my 
mouth. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  telegraph  wires? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  when  I  spoke  of  telegraph  wires  I  understood 
Mr.  Heybum  to  broaden  it  to  cover  other  things  besides  telegraph 
wires. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  this  combina- 
tion for  which  he  speaks  here  to-day  was  one  that  could  obtain  better 
terms  in  the  delivery  of  news  than  a  private  individual  could  obtain 
for  himself. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  am  not  speaking  here  for 
the  Associated  Press.  I  do  not  represent  the  Associated  Press.  I 
represent  an  organization,  some  of  the  members  of  which  are  not 
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members  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  sreat  many  members  of  the  Associated  Press  who  are  not 
members  oi  this  organization.  I  made  that  statement  once,  and  I 
thought  I  made  it  dear. 

Senator  Hktbubn.  It  is  clearer  now  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
I  will  state  that  I  am  asking  these  questions  only  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  fair  idea  of  the  relations  which  you  intended  to  occupy 
in  regard  to  this  question  of  print  paper — ^not  only  the  purchase  of 
the  paper  but  the  use  of  it. 

Mr.  i^ORHis.  I  am  delighted  if  I  have  been  able  to  give  you  any 
material  information.    Shall  I  proceed? 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  get  it  clear  in  my  mind.  You  are  rep- 
resenting, as  I  understand  it,  an  association  of  three  hundred  and 
some  odd  newspapers. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  of  those  papers  are  members  of  what  is 
called  tbe  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Some — many  are. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  are  not? 

Mr.  NoRBK.  Some  are  not 

Senator  Smoot.  Some  are. 

Senator  Oauunoeb.  Are  not  most  of  them? 

Hr.  NoRRiB.  Some  are. 

Senator  Stone.  All  of  them,  as  I  understand — ^at  least,  you  suppose 
all  of  them — do  get  news  through  the  medium  of  some  press  asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  NosBis.  In  addition  to  their  own  news  facilities,  thej  are  con- 
nected with  some  association.  As  I  now  glance  over  the  list,  and  as 
I  recall,  there  is  only  one  newspaper  which  is  not  identified  with  any 
news-nthering  association  in  tnis  country,  though  it  has  connections 
abroad.  I  refer  to  the  New  York  Sun.  I  think  all  the  others  are 
identified  with  some  news-gathering  association  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  economy  and  greater  facility  in  the  gathering  of 
news  reports. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  the  New  York  Sun  has  its 
own  service  because  it  prefers  that  service,  or  because  it  can  not 
receive  a  service  from  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.NoBRiB.  As  to  the  New  York  Sun — I  feel  somewhat  of  a 
delicacy  in 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  not  answer  it  then. 

Mr.  NoRRis. in  discussing  the  affairs  of  a  newspaper  with  which 

I  am  not  identified,  but  my  knowledge  on  the  subject  is  that  the  New 
York  Sun  originally  withdrew  from  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Smoot.  Of  its  own  volition,  or  because  it  had  to? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Of  its  own  volition. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes.  I  stated  here  the  other  day  that  the  New 
York  Son  was  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press,  and  some  others, 
unone  them  Senator  Lodge,  I  think  it  was,  said  he  understood  that 
they  had  become  again  connected  with  the  association.  I  brought 
^uit  against  the  Associated  Press,  or  was  one  of  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed in  the  case,  trying  to  have  this  thing  dissolved  in  my  State  as 
an  organization  conducted  in  contravention  of  our  laws,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  general  suit  pending  in  Illinois.  The  Illinois 
case  was  first  decided,  and  it  was  held  to  be  an  illegal  combination 
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and  was  dissolved  under  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  CJourt,  and  the  con- 
cern itself  moved  to  New  York^I  think^  or  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  another  corporation. 

Senator  Stone.  Another  corporation  was  formed. 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  Under  a  different  form. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  different  association. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  And  with  different  rules. 

Senator  Heyburn.  There  is  no  corporation,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Stone.  There  is  not  now,  I  understand. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is,  it  is  not  written. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  there  is  no  corporation  under  the 
statutes  of  any  of  the  States. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  is  an  association  of  men. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  really  know  what  its  form  is  now.  I 
knew  what  its  form  was  at  that  time  venr  well.  Amonff  other  things, 
I  took  Mr.  Laffan's  deposition  in  New  York.  He  was  men  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Sun,  and  I  became  familiar  with  the  connection  of 
the  Sun  with  the  newspapers  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Afr.  Norris,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  may  have  to 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman  to  some  eztnt^  and  as  some  others 
have  an  intimation  as  to  the  relation  that  this  gentleman  bears  to 
the  subject,  we  may  have  to  go  outside  the  ordinary  rules  of  merely 
listening. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  disposition  to  restrict  inquiries  of 
the  witness. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  April  26,  1911,  the  following  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  unanimously : "  The 
American  Newspaper  Tublishers'  Association  " 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  want  to  a^  a  question,  if  the  Chair  will 
pardon  me.  I  want  to  know  something  about  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.    Is  that  a  corporation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Where  is  it  incorporated? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  In  New  York. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  its  capital  stock? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  something  like  $1,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  entire  capital  stock  is  something  like 
$1,000? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  can  accommodate  the  gentleman.  I  can  give  you  a 
copy  of  its  charter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  presumed  you  could.  I  was  going  to  ask 
you  to  produce  the  copy  of  its  charter. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  anticipated  you. 

Senator  Heyburn.  1  would  like  to  know  something  of  the  nature 
of  this  organization. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Idaho, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  allow  Mr.  Norris  to  make  his  statement  and 
then  examine  him  afterwards? 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  question  that  we  had  under  consid- 
eration, as  to  how  we  should  proceed.  Of  course,  if  we  know  that 
this  witness  will  remain  here  oefore  the  committee  until  such  time 
as  we  would  be  able  to  do  that,  I  would  be  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  we  ought  to  do  it. 
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Mr.  VoBBiB.  I  have  been  here  over  two  weeks. 

The  Chatbman.  Mr.  Norris  has  been  here  during  the  whole  sessions 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  attended  every  session  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  have  only  recently  been  apprised  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  corporation,  and  it  being  so  unusual,  I  think  that  any 
testimony  that  is  given  ought  to  be  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
charact^  of  the  corporation  that  is  before  the  committee. 

Senator  McCcmber.  It  would  not  take  any  longer  time  to  get  it 
now  than  at  any  other  period,  would  it? 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  right  here,  and  it  is  not  long,  and  is  most 
unusual.  I  ask  that  the  jcommittee  read  it,  if  the  witn^  is  to  com- 
ment on  it 

Mr.  NoRSis.  I  would  like  to  save  myself  from  reading. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then,  I  will  read  it,  and  it  can  be  taken  down. 
I  think  the  members  of  the  committee  will  be  interested  in  this  docu- 
moit.    It  has  no  counterpart  in  the  world. 

Senator  Shoot.  It  is  sui  generis. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes.    it  is  as  follows: 

cEmncATE  or  incosforation  of  the  American  newspaper  publishers'  asso- 
ciation. 

State  or  New  York, 

City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss: 

We,  the  undersigDed,  desiring  to  form  a  corporation  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
Tisions  of  the  business  corporations  law,  all  being  of  full  age  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  being  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  at  least  one  of  us  a  resident  of 
the  state  of  New  York,  do  hereby  certify : 

First  The  name  of  the  proposed  corporation  is :  "American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' AssocUtion." 

Second.  The  parposes  for  which  the  corporation  Is  to  be  formed  are:  To 
proTide  a  common  agency  for  gathering  and  disseminating  information  of  value 
to  publishers  of  reputable  newspapers;  to  protect  them  from  irresponsible 
customers;  to  act  as  agent  or  attorney  in  fact  for  corporations  and  individuals 
In  all  transactions  in  which  corporations  or  individuals  may  lawfully  engage 
and  employ  an  agent  or  attorney  in  fact,  and  to  render  such  other  assistance 
or  service  to  its  stocldiolders  as  may  be  within  its  corporate  powers. 

Third.  The  amount  of  capital  stocic  is  to  be  $1,000. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  shares  of  which  the  capital  stock  shall  consist  is 
20O;  the  amount  of  capital  with  which  the  corporation  shall  begin  business  is 
1600. 

Fifth.  Its  duration  is  to  be  SO  yeara 

Slxtli.  The  location  of  its  principal  office  is  to  be  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  the  county  and  State  of  New  York. 

Seventh.  The  number  of  its  directors  is  to  be  nine. 

Eighth.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  directors  for  the  first 
year  are  as  follows:  Chaa  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  A.  Butler,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.;  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Fred- 
erick Driscoll,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  W.  H.  Self,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Milton  A.  McRae, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Ohaa  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston,  Masa;  and  S.  H.  Kauffmann, 
Washtagton,  D.  a 

Ninth.  The  names  and  post-office  addresses  of  the  subscribers  and  the  num- 
ber of  shares  of  stock  which  each  agrees  to  take  in  the  corporation,  are  afi 
foUows:  Ghas.  W.  Knapp,  St.  Louis,  Mo..  1;  J.  A.  Butler,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1; 
Wm.  0.  Bryant,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1;  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Brooklyn,  N.  1.,  1;  Fred- 
erick DriBcoU.  St  Paul,  Minn.,  1;  W.  H.  Self,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1;  Milton  A. 
HcRae,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1 ;  Chas.  H.  Taylor.  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass.,  1 ;  and  S.  H. 
Kanflrmann,  Washington,  D.  C,  1. 

The  stockholders  of  this  corporation  shall  be  limited  to  publishers  of  news- 
pcpers. 
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In  witness  whereof  we  have  made,  signed,  and  acknowledged  thU  ontificate 
this  19th  day  of  February,  1897. 

Frederick  Driscoll.  Chas.  W.  Kfafp. 

W.  H.  ftOF.  J.  A.  Btttler. 

MIX.TOK  A.  McRak.  Wm.  C  Bbtaht. 

Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.  H.  F.  Gunnison. 
S.  H.  Kauffmann. 

State  or  New  York, 

City  and  county  of  New  York,  88 : 
On  this  19th  day  of  February,  1897,  before  me  personally  came  Chas.  W. 
Knapp,  J.  A.  Butler,  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  H.  F.  Gunnison,  Frederick  Driscoll,  W.  H. 
Self,  Milton  A.  McRae,  Chas.  H.  Taylor,  Jr^  S.  H.  Kauffmann,  to  me  personally 
known  to  be  the  individuals  described  in  and  who  executed  the  foregoing  cer- 
tflcate,  and  severally  acknowledged  to  me  that  they  executed  the  same. 

Walter  Clbart, 
Notary  Puhlio^  Kings  Covntff. 
Certificate  filed  in  New  York  County. 

Now,  that  bears  the  names  of  some  newspaper  men  that  are  well 
known,  and  the  affidavit  appended  to  it  is  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1897.    That  is  the  instrument  under  which  your  association  operates? 

Senator  Cxtllom.  Did  you  read  it  all  ? 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  did,  with  the  exception  of  the  names  of  the 
stockholders.    You  started  this  business  with  $500. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.  I  had  no  relation  with 
it  then. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  this 
association? 

Mr.  Norms.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper,  since  June, 
1908— immediately  following 

Senator  Heybuhn.  Were  you  connected  with  it  in  any  capacity 
before  that  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  business  manager  of  a  newspaper,  I  had  borne  a 
relation  to  it  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Heybubn.  From  its  organization? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir;  and  before  the  organization  took  its  present 
shape. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  were  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  getting 
up  this  organization,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do  not  recall  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  you  participated  in  doing  it 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Possibly ;  I  have  no  recollection.  Fourteen  years  ago 
is  a  long  time,  and  a  great  many  things  crowd  into  that  time.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  I  had  the  same  relation  to  it  that  other  publishers 
and  business  managers  held. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  paper  were  you  mana&^ing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  was  treasurer  of  the  New  York  Worhi  at  that  time. 
I  was  not  business  manager. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  paper  are  you  connected  with  now? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  None. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  simply  an  officer  of  this  organization 
now? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  I  have  direct  relation  with  a  newspaper  as  a 
stockholder. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  this  organization  now  only  has  a  capital 
of  $1,000.    Has  it  acquired  a  surplus? 
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Mr.  Nomas.  I  aAi  not  familiar  with  it.    I  assume  that  it  has. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Has  it  declared  any  dividends? 

Mr.  NoRRia.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Hstburn.  What  is  your  office  in  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper. 

Senator  Hetbtthk.  Of  this  organization? 

Mr.  NoBRis.Of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  And  you  have  no  other  interest  in  connection 
with  that  organization? 

Mr.NosRia.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  Nor  have  not  had  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  have  not  had. 

Senator  Hjbtbubn.  All  right. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  required  of  a  newspaper  to  become  a 
member  of  the  association? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  An  initiation  fee,  I  think,  of  $76,  and  annual  dues  of 
ftbout  the  same  sum. 

Senator  CijABk.  Does  that  entitle  a  newspaper  to  become  a  stock- 
holder then  ? 

Mr.  NoRBiB.  I  am  not  clear  as  to  just  what  the  relationship  is — 
that  is,  as  to  whether  each  member  receives  a  certificate  of  stock ;  but 
Tou  are  under  quite  a  misapprehension 

Senator  Hbtbubn.  You  tnink  so? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  As  to  the  character  of  that  organization  other  than  its 
purely  voluntary  features. 

Senator  Hbyburk.  Suppose  you  clear  our  minds,  then,  on  that 
subject — ^you  sav  we  are  under  a  misapprehension — and  we  may  then 
determine  whether  you  are  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  what  our 
apprehension  is. 

Mr.  Nobris.  Well,  a  newspaper,  by  the  payment  of  a  small  initia- 
tion fee.  may  become  a  member  of  that  association  by  vote  of  the 
board  oi  directors. 

Senator  Clabk.  Can  any  reputable  paper  become  a  member  of  it 
by  the  payment  of  that  fee? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Theyhave  lassoes  out  to  drag  in  reputable  newspapers. 

Senator  Clabk.  Well,  may  a  reputable  newspaper  become  a  mem- 
ber by  certifying  its  willingness  to  pay  the  fee? 

Mr.  Nobbis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  have  a  right  to  vote  as  to  who  shall  be  the 
directors  of  the  association? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  think  so;  I  know  of  nothing  to  the  contrary.  You 
are,  of  course,  confounding  the  Associated  Fress  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publidiiers^  Asrociation. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  am  not  confounding  the  Associated  Press 
with  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  I  know 
them  both  very  well.  All  1  wanted  to  know  is  what  is  required  of 
every  newspaper  to  become  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Nobbis.  A  good  name  and  a  small  initiation  fee. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  an  annual  fee? 

Mr.  Nobbis.  And  an  annual  payment  of  dues. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  now,  what  I  wanted  to  know  is,  when  they 
become  a  member  are  they  entitled  to  vote  for  the  board  of  directors 
of  this  association? 
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Mr,  N0RBI6.  Certainly. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  is  that,  if  they  are  not  stockhcddersf 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  guess  they  are  stockholders. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  only  three  hundred  and  odd  members, 
and  there  are  onl^  200  shares. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  It  is  beyond  me.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  beyond  anybody. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  only  know  they  meet  and  vote  for  directors. 
^  Senator  Gallinges.  You  say  we  are  confounding  this  organiza- 
tion with  the  Associated  Press.  We  Imow  what  business  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  is  engaged  in.  It  is  the  first  declared  purpose  of  this 
organization  to  provide  a  common  agency  for  gathering  and  dis- 
seminating information  of  value  to  reputable  newspapers 

^  Mr.  NoRRis.  That  relates  to  the  credit  of  advertisers  and  adver- 
tising agents. 

Senator  Gallikger.  Business  matteiBf 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Entirely;  this  relates  entirely  to  the  business  side  of 
(he  newspapw  as  distinguished  from  the  news  side  of  the  newspaper 
which  holds  the  relation  to  the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  explanation,  be- 
cause on  the  face  of  it  it  seems  that  you  are  duplicating  the  work  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Your  work  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  news- 
paper, but  rather  with  the  by-product,  namdy,  the  advertising.  Is 
that  it) 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  work 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  mean  the  work  of  this  association. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  work  of  this  association? 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  has  it  to  do  with  news.  You  say  it  relates 
to  advertising? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Nothing  as  to  the  news  reports. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  the  term  "  newspaper "  is  a  misnomer 
there,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  should  be  the  advertising  department  of 
the  newspaper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  not  confined  to  advertising. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  association  have  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  club*rate  magazmes? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  the  rates 
charged  for  papers? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir.  You  mean  that  the  association  fixes  the  rates 
the  newspapers  should  charge  for  advertiang?    Emphaticallv  no. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  rates  fixed  for  club 
subscriptions  to  ma^zines? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir;  emphatically  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  speak  positively  on  that  question,  do  you? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  speak  with  the  utmost  emphasis. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  right :  I  think  it  will  be  found  out  before  very 
loTift  that  they  do. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Club  rates  for  magazines? 
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Senator  Smoot.  Yes. 

Mr.  NosRis.  You  surprise  me.  I  have  had  relations  with  the  associ- 
ation for  many  years,  and  tins  is  the  first  intimation  I  have  had  of  it* 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  received  information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  You  must  have  had  a  great  many  intimations  that  I 
have  not  any  knowledge  of. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  think  the  committee  would  be  benefited  by 
knowing  just  what  business  you  do  more  specifically.  What  business 
does  your  association  transact?    Give  us  an  insight  mto  it. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  It  has  a  labor  bureau 

Senator  Heybuhn.  What  does  the  labor  bureau  do? 

Mr.  NoRRis  (continuing).  With  a  special  standing  committee  to 
adjast  the  relations  of  newspapers  with  labor  unions. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Name  another  function. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  has  a  papei"  bureau,  of  which  I  am  the  head — 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper — ^to  do  missionary  work  in  the 
matter  of  paper. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  missionary 
work. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  You  have  heard,  as  Senators,  of  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  free  print  paper. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  meaa  Ton  mie  devoted  merely  to  forward- 
ii^  the  eaiise  ci  free  print  paper! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  matters  incidental  to  that;  yes. 

Senator  Hjbyburn.  And  the  bureau  is  organized  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  are  here  representing  it  for  that  pur- 
pose alone? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  representing  it  largely  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  the  interests  of  free  print  paper? 

Senator  Gallinoer.  In  that  regard  have  your  missionary  labors 
extended  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Noj  I  think  Mr.  Hastings  has  been  trying  that  end  of 
it  He  is  the  president  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
I  trust  that  vou  will  exercise  equal  energy  and  diligence  in  your 
inquiry  into  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  committee  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  I  have  no  doubt. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  article  headed  "  Reci- 
procity in  the  farmers'  "home  ?  " 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  the  article  headed,  "  Farm 
land  values,  wa^es,  and  values  in  the  United  States  ?  " 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  the  author  of  "  Reciprocity  in  the  farmers* 
market?" 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  probably  asked  to  have  some  such  article  prepared. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  been  distributing  them  throughout  the 
country? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Through  your  bureau? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  That  was  through  me. 

Senator  Shoot.  You  do  not  mention  in  these  pamphlets,  do  you, 
anything  about  print  paper? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Purely  an  oversight.  If  we  have  not  mentioned  free 
print  paper  to  ever^  newspaper  and  to  every  ConCTessman,  and 
everywhere,  shouted  it  from  the  housetops,  it  is  my  fault. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  send  these  pamphlets  to  the  Senators; 
they  were  not  prepared  for  Senators;  they  were  prepared  for  some 
other  purpose,  out  your  bureau  is  issuing  them.  Your  bureau  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of  securing  fnee  print  paper,  was  it  not, 
and  the  words  "free  print  paper"  are  not  used  m  any  of  the 
pamphlets? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  guess  that  is  true.  My  attention  had  not  been 
called  to  it  until  recently,  but 

Senator  WiliiIams.  You  have  been  en^ged,  have  you  not,  Mr. 
Norris^  in  having  literature  written  and  disseminated  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Unquestionably;  with  every  resource  at  my  command. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  thought  you  had  just  as  much  right  to 
do  that  as  anybody  had — to  have  papers  prepared  and  disseminated 
against  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.  And  as  much  right  to  argue  it  from  every 
standpoint  as  anybody  else  has? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Certainly. 

Senator  Williams.^  And  you  do  not  consider  it  a  crime  to  put  any- 
thing UDon  the  free  list? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  On  the  contrary.    Shall  I  proceed? 

Senator  Clark.  In  this  literature  sent  out,  on  which  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  just  interrogated  you,  did  you  make  known  to 
the  parties  to  whom  you  sent  the  literature  your  particular  interest 
in  this  reciprocity  treaty? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  my  name  was  signed  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  paper  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
was  it  not  f 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  not  seen  them ;  I  am  asking  you. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes;  there  is  no  concealinent  of  that. 

Senator  Clark.  I  asked  for  information ;  nothing  else. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  understand. 

Senator  Clark.  I  have  not  seen  any  of  these  circulars. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  know,  but  I  rather  resent  the  implication  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  do  anything  underhand. 

Senator  Stone.  You  signed  you  name  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  on  paper  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  find  out  whether  anybody 
else  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Shall  I  proceed  ?  I  have  made  three  or  four  efforts  to 
read  this  little  resolution. 

(Mr.  Norris  thereupon  read  the  resolution  referred  to,  which  is  as 
follows:) 

Tbe  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  in  annual  meeting,  assem- 
bled at  New  Yorls  City,  respectfully  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  pan. 
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i{«edlly  and  without  ameDdment,  House  bill  4412,  known  as  the  reciprocity  bill. 
It  also  urges  the  abolition  of  import  duties  upon  print  paper,  when  made  from 
free  wood  wherever  found. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Why  did  you  protest  against  its  being 
amended?     Is  your  association  satisfied  with  every  provision  of  the 

Mr.  Norms.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  bill. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  Did  you  consider  the  other  provisions  than  that 
that  related  to  the  newspaper  print  paper— did  you  consider  the  free 
grains,  free  stock 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  not  tell  what  was  in  the  minds  of- the  various 
publishers,  but  I  certainly  can  speak  as  to  what  was  in  my  own 
mind. 

Senator  Heybukn.  How  was  it  in  your  mind  with  regard  to  those 

Suestions;  had  you  considered  the  grain,  the  stock,  and  meat  in- 
ustries? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Surely. 

Senator  Heybukn.  And  you  are  willing  to  favor  all  those 
measures? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Surely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  just  happened  to  strike  your  judgment  ex- 
actly in  drawing  up  this  bill,  whoever  it  was? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  r  do  not  know  that  it  went  quite  as  far  as  I  would  go. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Were  you  taken  into  consultation  with  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  of  this  measure  at  any  time? 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  For  a  year  I  was  diligently  pursuing  everybody  who 
could  possibly  have  any  impress  on  it,  witn  the  idea  of  promotmg  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  1  or  a  year  you  have  been  engagea — for  a  year, 
perhaps,  before  the  introduction,  or  rather,  before  the  announcement 
of  this  treaty,  you  had  been  engaged  in  trying  to  promote  it,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  certainly  have  been  shouting  for  it,  and  if  there  is 
anyone  that  I  failed  to  urge  it  upon  that  is  my  fault. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Will  you  kindly  state  what,  if  any,  officers  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  you  conferred  with  in  regard 
to  it. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Urged  it  on  them? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  urged  it  on  everybody. 

Senator  I^yburn.  You  urged*  it  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  XoRRis.  I  do  not  recall,  in  words  or  actions.  Senator,  that  I 
did ;  I  should  have  done  it  and  would  have  done  it-— — 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  do  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  quite  clear  on  that,  but  I  certainly  would 
have  done  it  if  the  occasion  had  arisen,  had  I  thought  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Personally  or  by  correspondence  ? 

Senator  CuUiOM.  Mr.  Norris,  your  chief  business  was  to  secure  free 
print  paper  by  the  preparation  of  this  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Certainly;  well,  I  did  not  prepare  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  do  not  say  you  did,  but  that  was  the  reason 

Jfr.  Norris.  It  certainly  was  a  means  to  that  end ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  Did  you  confer  with  any  of  the  officers  of  the 
State  Department — Mr.  Pepper,  for  instance — with  reference  to  this 
matter? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  I  saw  Mr.  Pepper  from  time  to  time  about  the  duties 
on  paper  and  the  possibilities  with  Canada,  as  I  am  quite  sure  Mr. 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Lyman  had  been  doing  also. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  it  your  testimony  now  that  the  bill  that  your 
association  approved  of  allowed  Canadian  paper  to  come  into  this 
country  free  and  did  not  provide  for  the  paper  made  in  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  Canada  free  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Senator,  will  you  permit  me  to  make  my  statement 
with  respect  to  our  dependence  upon  Canada  for  the  raw  material  of 
paper  making,  and  then  I  think  1  will  have  answered  you  adequately 
and  covered  every  noint  of  the  inquiry. 

Senator  Shoot,  rfo ;  that  is  not  my  Question ;  that  is  not  what  I 
wanted  to  know.  You  have  just  read  nere  a  resolution  passed  by 
vour  association  in  favor  of  this  bill,  and  also  specifically  stating, 
"  Without  amendment."  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  your  association 
knew  when  it  passed  that  resolution  whether  the  bill  permitted  paper 
and  wood  pulp  to  come  into  the  United  States  free  from  Canada  and 
did  not  permit  paper  and  wood  pulp  to  go  from  the  United  States 
into  Canada  free? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  NoRKis.  If  you  will  permit  me  to  make  my  answer  in  my  own 
way . 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  the  Senator  ought  not  to 
contradict  the  witness,  and  that  the  witness  should  be  permitted  to 
make  his  statement  in  his  own  way,  without  having  a  question  inter- 
jected right  into  the  middle  of  his  statement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  can  answer  the 
question  "yes"  or  "no."  I  asked  whether  the  association  knew, 
when  they  passed  the  resolution,  certain  things ;  if  he  does  not  know 
what  they  considered  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If  he  does,  then  he 
ought  to  say  so. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  The  association  heard  a  statement  from  me  upon  this 
bill  and  adopted  this  resolution ;  whether  in  that  statement  I  touched 
specifically  upon  that  which  is  in  the  Senator's  mind,  I  do  not  now 
recall. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Did  you  know  it  at  that  tune? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  know  it  then,  and  I  do  not  know  it  now. 
May  I  proceed  with  my  statement? 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  inquiries  to  be  addressed 
to  you  iust  now,  vou  may  proceed. 

Mr.  IfoRRis.  Cheap  paper  and  the  retention  of  the  print-paper 
industry  in  the  United  States  can  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the 

Saper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  it  seems  from  present  in- 
ications  that  those  results  can  not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
The  Canadian  Provinces  which  control  the  raw  material  of  paper 
manufacture  are  trying  to  force  American  paper  mills  to  move  to 
the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line.  They  have  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  provincial  land;  they  believe  they 
can  starve  out  tne  American  paper  makers,  whose  domestic  supplies 
are  nearly  exhausted.  The  Dominion  Government  of  Canada  has  not 
adopted  this  policy  of  starvation,  but  the  Dominion  Government  is  as 
powerless  to  stop  the  Provinces  from  working  out  their  policies  of 
prohibition  as  the  American  Government  is  with  respect  to  the 
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Pacific  Coast  States  in  the  matter  of  Japanese  exclusion,  or  the  State 
of  Minnesota  in  the  regulation  of  its  swamp  lands. 

In  the  year  1909  the  American  paper  makers  had  a  chance  to  con- 
summate an  arrangement  with  Canada  whereby  the  supply  of  wood 
from  the  Province  of  Quebec  would  be  continued  indefinitely.  The 
House  of  Kepresentatives  adopted  this  program,  which  the  Mann 
committee  had  formulated  because  the  provincial  authorities  had 
said  that  if  they  were  expected  to  allow  their  wood  to  go  to  the 
United  States  without  restriction,  then  Canadian  paper  made  from 
that  same  wood  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  heavy  tariff.  That  was 
a  reasonable  proposition,  but  the  American  Senate,  at  the  instigation 
of  ex-Senator  Hale  and  of  the  extreme  standpatters  among  the  paper 
makers  upset  that  arrangement  and  undertook  to  bulldoze  the  Cana- 
dian Provinces  by  the  imposition  of  retaliatory  duties  to  let  their 
pulp  wood  come  into  the  United  States  without  restriction. 

Senator  Heybukn.  Who  was  it  undertook  to  bulldoze  theml 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Senate,  or  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Undertook  to  bulldoze  the  Canadian  Prov- 
inces! 

Senator  Bau^y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  a  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee of  that  kind,  and  I  shall  object  to  this  witness  proceeding 
until  that  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  withdraw  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  it  is  clearly  improper  for  a  witness  to 
come  before  the  Senate  committee  and  charge  the  Senate  with 
bulldozing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  stand  on  our 
feelings  in  the  matter. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  do  object.  If  any  other  Senator  wanted  to  bull- 
doze, of  course  he  can  then  assent. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Those  of  us  who  were  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  object  to  being  so  characterized. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  tell  the  Senator,  when  I  finish  reading,  of  an 
incident  which  occurred  which  I  think  precipitated  a  very  serious 
situation  upon  us  as  a  result  of  this  policy. 

Senator  Bailey.  Wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  have  withdrawn  that.  I  wish  to  say  in  good  faith 
to  the  Senator  that  I  have  a  number  of  the  copies  printed,  and  I  will 
have  difficulty  in  reaching  or  in  canceling  that  statement  in  those 
copies. 

Senator  Bailey.  Do  you  mean 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  mean  1  want  to  show  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  want 
to  be  charged  subsequently  with  bad  faith  in  having  withdrawn  it 
here. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  already  sent  out  this  statement  you  are 
now  making. 

]^fr.  NoBRis.  Well,  it  is  out  subject  to  release. 

Senator  Clark.  At  what  timef 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  suppose  it  would  be  released  when  I  appeared  on  the 
stand. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  released  now,  I  suppose,  and  will  appear  no 
doubt  in  the  press  to-morrow? 

Mr.NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  whether. that  particular  part  will;  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  will,  though. 
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Senator  Hbtbubk.  Well,  I  think  that  the  witness  should  not  re- 
lease or  allow  to  be  released  any  audi  statement 

Mr.  NoBsis.  I  am  afraid  it  has  gone. 

Senator  Hbtbubk.  Since  yon  came  on  the  stand?  That  is  rather 
a  singular  condition. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  at  all ;  not  at  alL  It  is  a  statonent  prepared  in 
advance,  sent  out  to  the  various  newspapers  to  be  released. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  record  here. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  But  it  will  appear  in  the  press  throughout  the 
country. 

Senator  Williams.  Does  the  Senator  take  the  position  that  a  Sen- 
ator of  the  United  States — I  am  not  talking  about  the  record  now— 
has  not  a  riffht  to  use  newspapers  to  give  out  statements! 

Senator  Clabk.  I  do  not  tnink  that  he  has  a  right  to  give  out  to 
the  newspapers  an  interview  before  this  committee  that  has  not 
occurred,  and  that  is  the  result  of  this  release. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  want  it  to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  estimat- 
ing the  testimony  of  this  witness. 

Senator  Bailbt.  You  may  not  think  it  offensive  to  be  charged  in 
that  way,  but  I  do,  and  I  seriously  object  to  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  we  are  a  committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  sav  what  .shall  go  in  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ing; but  what  I  am  speaking  about  is  there  is  not  a  Senator  here 
who  has  done  it,  who  has  not  sent  out  a  speech  with  a  request  that 
it  was  to  be  released  when  he  got  on  his  feet 

Senator  Hetbubn.  There  is  a  Senator  here. 

Senator  Williams.  In  a  college  address  or  some  other  address, 
and^  in  so  doing  he  usually  pursues  the  regular  course,  and  Mr.  Nor- 
ris  is  now  trying  to  explain  that  when  the  conmiittee  objects  he  will 
find  some  difficulty  in  withdrawing  some  of  those  copies;  maybe 
some  of  them  are  already  published. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  want  it  understood  that  I  enter  a  protest  against 
a  statement  that  the  Senate,  at  anybody's  instigation,  "bulldozed" 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  going  into  this  record.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens gentlemen  prepare  advance  copies  of  speeches  to  be  delivered, 
and  do  not  say  exactly  what  they  have  written  or  printed.  I  assume 
that  the  witness  has  done  that.  This,  however,  is  the  first  case  in 
which  any  gentleman,  having  made  a  statement  before  the  committee, 
was  invited  by  the  press  to  prepare  it  in  advance.  But  I  can  under- 
stand that,  because  I  understand  Mr.  Norris  appears  as  their  repre- 
sentative, and  they  naturally  want  to  have  their  views  before  the 
country,  and  I  do  not  make  any  protest  about  what  has  gone  out, 
even  ii  it  is  a  mistake,  but  I  think  most  everybody  will  anee  that 
the  Senate  committee  will  be  lacking  in  self-respect  if  it  allowed  a 
gentleman  to  come  and  put  in  its  own  record  a  statement  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  were  guilty  of  an  attempt  to  bulldoze. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  say  I  recognize  the  propriety  of  what  the  gentl«nan 
said,  and  I  think  I  have  gone  much  further  probably  than  I  should 
in  addressing  the  Senate  committee  on  that  subject. 

Senator  Bailey.  Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Norris.  Instead  of  composing  the  situation,  they  provoked  an 
ugly  complication  to  which  the  paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  treaty 
offers  the  only  immediate  and  promising  solution.  It  aims  to  exert 
nn  economic  pressure  upon  the  Canadian  Provinces  for  an  ultimate 

bandonment  of  their  policies  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the 
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pulp  wood  necessarjr  to  produce  cheap  paper.  It  does  so  by  permit- 
ting paper  to  come  in  free  of  duty  from  any  and  every  Province  of 
Canada  when  that  paper  is  made  from  free  wood — in  other  words, 
from  wood  which  is' not  subject  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation. 
The  duty  of  $2  per  ton  proposed  by  the  Mann  committee,  which  was 
satisfactory  at  that  time  to  the  Canadians,  would  not  now  be  consid- 
ered by  them.  The  Province  of  Quebec  recently  refused  to  consider 
a  proposition  of  free  pai)er  in  exchange  for  free  wood.  The  provin- 
cial authorities  show  grim  determination.  They  believe  they  have 
precipitated  a  situation  which  has  put  the  American  paper  maker  at 
their  mercy  and  they  propose  to  bring  the  paper  industry  to  that 
Province  upon  terms  aictated  by  them.  The  paper  makers  might 
just  as  well  try  to  fight  the  stars  in  their  courses  as  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  Canada  controls  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  cheap 
paper  and  that  Canada  must  be  dealt  with  upon  a  reasonable  ba^s. 

Hie  Province  of  Quebec  covers  840,000  square  miles,  which  is  ap- 
portioned as  follows: 

Owned  by  the  Prorlnce:  Crown  lands  in  timber.  200,000  square  mUes;  Crown 
Inuds  burned.  Crown  lands  waste.  Crown  lands  culled,  streams,  106,000  square 
miles.  Privnte  lands:  Under  selgmiory.  16.000  square  miles;  and  under  letters 
patent,  18,000  square  miles;  total,  840,000  square  miles. 

Of  the  34,000  square  miles  of  i>rivate  land,  much  is  under  cultiva- 
tion. Only  8,000  square  miles  is  in  timber.  It  is  obvious  from  these 
figures  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  cut  off  from  exportation  all 
but  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  timber  area.  American  paper  makers 
own  over  12,000  square  miles  of  timber  rights  on  the  Crown  lands  of 
Quebec,  from  which  they  can  not  now  ship  pulp  wood  because  of  thfe 
prohibition  of  May  1, 1910.    They  must  manufacture  in  Canada. 

Senator  Galltnoer.  I  think  I  understood  you  a  moment  ago  to 
say  that  under  the  existing  conditions  it  was  inevitable;  that  the 
paper-making  industry  would  be  driven  into  Canada.  Am  I  correct 
m  that? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Unless  something  is  done  for  the  supply  of  the  print 
paper,  for  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Galltnoeh.  Is  it  not  a  singular  circumstance  that  the 
paper  makers  and  employees  of  the  mills  are  here  protesting  against 
this  so-called  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  NoRRTS.  Not  at  all ;  fecause  they  have  found  that  they  can  pass 
along  all  of  the  increased  cost  to  the  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper 
k  carrying  the  load. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Has  there  been  much  increase  in  the  cost  of 
paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  has  been  much  increase  in  the  cost  of  newspaper. 

Senator  Galunger.  Recently? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Since  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed  there 
lias  been  an  increase  of  from  $32  to  $45  per  ton. 

Senator  Gallikger.  Is  that  any  greater  than  the  increased  cost  of 
other  products? 

Mr.  NoRRTS.  I  think  so. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  says  it  proposes  to  build  paper  mills 
in  Canada,  tariff  or  no  tariff.  The  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  already  es- 
tablished a  sulphate-pulp  installation  and  a  Kraft  plant  at  La  Tuque, 
Quebec,  under  concessions  granted  by  the  provincial  government. 
The  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.  has  built  a  40-ton  pulp  mill  at  Three 
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Bivers,  Quebec.  The  provincial  authorities  of  Quebec  are  trying  to 
duplicate  the  performance  of  Ontario,  which  compelled  Michigan 
lumbermen  to  move  their  operations  to  the  north  shore  of  the  lakes. 
Ontario  also  starved  the  Wisconsin  Paper  Mills,  which  are  now  in 
hard  straits  for  their  pulp-wood  supplies.  The  State  of  Wisconsin, 
in  which  most  of  the  western  paper  mills  are  located,  has  been  cleaned 
out  of  spruce.  Three  years  ago  Forester  Pinchot  estimated  that  the 
available  supply  of  pulp-wood  timber  in  the  United  States  would  last 
as  follows: 

New  York  State,  8i  years. 

Pennsylvania,  9  years. 
'  Minnesota,  9  years. 

Vermont,  11  jrears. 

New  Hampshire,  25  years. 

Maine,  28J  years. 

Senator  Galukgbr.  Are  you  not  looking,  as  a  practical  business 
man,  and  is  not  every  wise  man  who  is  engaged  in  the  line  in  which 
you  are,  looking  for  substitutes  for  spruce  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Norms.  Are  we  looking? 

Senator  Galunger.  Are  you  not  anticipating? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  We  have  been  waiting  long  for  that.  It  is  not  in  the 
commercial  stage,  and  it  is  nbt  likely  to  be  for  any  considerable  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  we  must  pay  approximately  $6,000,000  a  year  while 
this  development  is  coming,  and  tnere  is  no  sign  of  it  yet. 

Senator  Gallingbr.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  informed  me 
recentlv  that  he  hadn't  any  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Norris.  There  is  a  premium  of  millions  and  million?  of  dollars 
upon  the  man  who  will  to-day  provide  a  substitute  for  spruce  -wood 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  news-print  paper;  there  is  an  induce- 
ment. 

Senator  Gallinger.  They  are  already  using  a  great  many  other 
woods,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  for  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  They  are  mixing,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Noimis.  Slightly,  fiut  the  spruce  wood  is  the  main  material 
of  paper  making,  and  the  mixture  is  quite  insignificant. 

benator  Gallixger.  Well,  not  so  insi^ificant. 

Mr.  Norris.  Well,  we  pay  the  bill.  "\\e  must  bear  that  burden,  and 
we  are  certainly  entitled  to  some  consideration  in  that  matter. 

The  Province  of  Ontario  prohibited  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  10 
years  ago  because  of  legislation  by  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  coun- 
tervailing duty  which  American  millnien  put  into  the  Dingley  law 
of  1897.  The  I^rovince  of  British  Columbia  enforced  its  prohibitorv 
regulation  in  1906.  Quebec  made  its  prohibition  effective  May  i, 
1910.  New  Brunswick  had  fixed  October  1,  1911,  as  the  date  for  the 
application  of  its  prohibition  of  exportation.  The  Province  ot 
Quebec  is  contiguous  to  the  considerable  papermaking  interests  of 
New  York  and  New  England  which  have  heretofore  drawn  large  sup- 
plies of  pulp  wood  from  that  Province. 

Under  the  reciprocity  treaty,  paper  made  from  free  wood  comes  in 
duty  free.  Print  paper  made  from  restricted  wood  is  subject  to  a 
duty  of  $5.75  per  ton.  The  Canadian  Provinces  are  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  access  to  the  large  and  attractive  American  market  upon 
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x)ndition  that  they  allow  the  American  papermaker  to  obtain  his 
free  raw  material  without  restriction.  The  private  lands  of  the 
Provinces  are  pufr  into  competition  with  the  Crown  lands*  The  appli^ 
nation  of  the  treatjr  clause  would  confine  the  production  of  paper  and 
^ulp  for  the  American  market  to  wood  produced  from  private  lands. 
It  would  impair  the  provincial  revenues  heretofore  ootained  from 
(rood  cut  on  Crown  lands  so  long  as  exportation  was  prohibited.  It- 
would  stop  the  offering  of  inducements  oy  the  provincial  authorities 
to  American  millmen  to  locate  in  Canada  on  Crown  lands.  The  paper 
clause  has  already  stopped  the  sale  of  concessions  by  Ontario  to  mills 
tributary  to  Crown  lanos,  notably  in  two  offerings  made  on  April  10, 
1911. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  pay  $55,000,000  per  annum  for  their 

print  paper  have  taken  a  wide  view  of  this  Canadian  situation. 

Naturally,  thev  want  to  broaden  their  market,  but  they  have  opposed 

the  effort,  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  to  force  the  paper  industry  td 

Canada.    If,  however,  American  paper  makers  continue  upon  their 

present  course  of  combinations  ana  restriction  of  production  and 

limitation  of  stocks  on  hand  and  increases  of  prices  whereby  they  pass 

along  the  cost  of  all  their  blundering  methods  to  the  consumer  to  the 

extent  of  $6,000,000  per  annum,  it  is  conceivable  that  patience  will 

be  exhausted  and  that  these  consumers  may  ask  that  print  paper  be 

admitted  free  of  duty  without  condition.    It  is  certain  that  with  the 

unlimited  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  and  with  the  ample  water 

powers  of  that  country  no  paper-trade  combination  can  be  formed 

there  which  could  permanently  mark  up  paper  prices.    An  abnormal 

increase  in  paper  quotations  would  put  a  premium  upon  the  building 

of  new  plants  and  would  bring,  as  it  does  upon  all  such  pools,  the 

inevitable  penalty  of  an  increase  of  production.    Such  an  outcome  is 

not  possible  in  the  United  States  paper  trade  because  the  available 

water  powers  have  been  taken  up  for  other  industrial  purposes  and 

the  timber  areas  tributary  to  those  water  powers  have  passed  into  the 

bands  of  large  holders  for  speculative  purposes. 

An  evidence  of  the  increasing  depenaence  of  the  paper  trade  of  the 
United  States  upon  outside  sources  for  raw  material  is  found  in  the 
purchase  of  wood  pulps  from  abroad.  During  the  fiscal  year  of 
1909  the  consumption  of  pulp  wood  and  pulps  made  abroad  was 
equivalent  to  1,211,208  cords.  In  the  fiscal  year  of  1910,  this  con- 
sumption was  1,688,106  cords,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent  in  one  year. 
?or  nine  months  of  1911  the  importation  of  pulps  has  almost  doubled 
the  importation  of  two  years  ago,  all  of  wnicn  has  been  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  newspaper  publisher,  who  is  the  consumer.  The  paper 
industry  paid  $19,406,074  to  foreigners  in  the  calendar  year  1910 
for  pulp  woods  and  pulps  to  keep  American  paper  mills  going.  The 
consumers  paid  penalties  of  $150,000  in  retaliatory  duty  because 
there  was  an  inadesjquate  supply  of  free  wood  in  Canada  available 
lor  the  needs  of  this  market.  Nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  wood  and 
pulp  which  we  now  use  as  the  raw  material  of  cheap  paper  comes  to 
us  from  abroad.  What  unbiased  legislator  considering  this  pulp  and 
paper  proposition  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  supply  and  demand 
can  permit  the  present  situation  to  continue,  much  less  to  ag^avate 
it  by  promoting  reprisals  from  those  Provinces  of  Canada  wnich  are 
in  position  to  dictate  terms?  The  Canadians  are  keen;  they  are 
^ell  aware  of  the  strength  of  their  position  and  it  is  folly  to  mince 
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words  or  to  indulge  in  loose  threats  or  to  subject  the  consumers  of 

Saper  to  the  disastrous  conseauences  of  such  a  trade  war  a^  the  rejec* 
on  of  this  paper  clause  would  entail. 

^  I  also  desire  to  submit  a  story  of  paper  combinations  arid  bppres- 
sions,  giving  a  r&um6  of  the  various  paper  combinations,  starting 
off  with  the  consolidation  of  24  mills  into  the  International  Paper 
Co.  in  January,  1898,  and  showing  the  creation  of  the  attadcs  upon 
the  boxboard  pool,  the  fiber  and  manila  pool,  the  excessive  capitali- 
sation of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  speculation  in  woodlands, 
and  the  sulphite  pool. 

Senator  Clabk.  While  you  were  reading  those  itemd  1  notie^  you 
made  one  very  important  statement^  to  mv  mind,  and  that  was  that 
one  of  the  controlling  features  in  this  matter  was  the  monopolization 
of  the  water  supply  in  this  countir,  contrasting  that  with  Uie  free 
power  supply  in  Canada.  Now,  have  you  any  information  as  to 
that  particular  part? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  I  can  give  you  offhand^  k  statement  which  I 
think  will  satisfy  you  upon  that  one  phase  of  it. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  satisfy  me^  or  not, 
because  the  water  supply  is  monopolized,  and  that  does  not  satisfy  me. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Well,  it  will  be  a  fair  answer  as  to  the  International 
Paper  Co.  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  representing  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  stated  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  February 
28,  1911,  "when  bankruptcy  was  staring  many  paper  mills  in  the 
face,"  the  International  JPaper  Co.  gathered  up  a  lot  of  old  worn- 
out  mills  and  they  gathered  up  a  lot  of  water  p<)wers,  and  they  have 
to-day  194,000  horsepower  undeveloped. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  know.  That  was  in  Mr,  Ljrman's  statement 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  to  the  Mann  committee,  I 
have  references  to  it.  It  was  a  statement,  I  think,  made  November 
21,  1908. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  you  mean  there  is  no  undeveloped  water 
power  in  the  United  States;  that  there  is  no  water  power  in  the 
United  States,  practically,  that  is  not  now  in  the  control  of  some 
interest? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  not  at  all.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  opportuni- 
ties for  paper  making  on  undeveloped  water  power  with  spruce  wood 
available  and  tributary  to  them  for  the  purposes  of  the  paper  mills 
are  so  few,  especially  in  New  England  ana  New  York,  where  the 
markets  naturally  would  be,  that  there  has  not  been  the  development 
which  this  large  market  would  invite.  Here,  now,  we  are  pajring 
$55^000,000  a  year;  the  profits  for  a  mill  that  could  obtain  those 
facilities  would  be  extra  large.  That  would  be  an  inducement  if 
those  opportunities  could  be  found,  and  the  fact  the  installation  has 
not  been  made  may  fairly  be  assumed  as  evidence  that  it  is  not  avail- 
able, or  that  there  are  better  uses  to  which  those  powers  can  be  put, 
or  that  the  land  is  in  speculative  holdings. 

"  When  bankruptcy  was  staring  many  (paper)  mills  in  the  face,'* 
the  International  Paper  Company  was  organized  in  January,  1898. 
by  the  consolidation  of  24  paper  mills.  The  phrase  in  quotation  was 
used  by  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman,  representing  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on  February  28, 1911,  and  it  is 
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asBomed  that  he  described  mills  which  were  merged  into  that  com- 
pany. 

The  total  output  of  American  news:print  paper  mills  in  1898  was 
1,600  tons  per  day,  and  the  International  Paper  Co.  practically 
absorbed  80  p^  cent  of  the  entire  American  production,  including 
practically  every  important  mill  in  New  England  and  New  York  with 
one  exception. 

The  mills  were  bought  and  consolidated  on  the  basis  of  a  daily  out- 
put of  1,576  tons,  but  the  actual  output  of  those  plants  was  1,200  tons 
per  day  on  111  machines,  or  an  average  of  11  tons  per  day  per 
machine. 

At  that  time  the  pai)er  machines  in  other  mills  were  averaging  26 
tons  per  day  per  machine;  so  that  the  equipment  turned  over  to  the 
consolidated  company  was  not  within  40  per  cent  of  standard  ca- 
pacity. Since  1898  the  speed  of  paper  machines  has  increased  from 
300  feet  per  minute  to  650  feet  per  minute,  the  width  has  increased 
from  100  inches  to  184  inches,  and  the  product  has  increased  from  2S 
tons  per  day  per  machine  to  56  tons  per  day  per  machine. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Are  you  speaking  pi  the  International  Paper 

Mr.  NoRBia  No;  I  am  speaking  of  the  paper  machines  generally  in 
this  country. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  In  this  country} 

Mr.  NosRis.  Yes;  this  country  makes  the  best  paper-making  ma- 
chines, and  all  the  Canadian  mills  Are  equipped  to-day  with  the 
American  paper-making  machines. 

The  following  mills  were  combined : 

Maine. — ^Falmouth  at  Jay,  Otis  Falls  Pulp  Co.,  Webster,  Bumford 
Falls. 

New  Hampshire. — Glen  and  Franklin. 

Vermont. — Bellows  Falls  and  Wilder. 

Massachusetts. — ^Haverhill,  Turners  Falls,  and  Montague. 

New  York. — Fort  Edward,  Glens  Falls,  Herkimer,  Niagara, 
Palmers  Falls,  Piercefield,  Ticonderoga,  Ontario,  and  Watertown 
Group. 

Inmiediately  after  consolidation  the  International  Paper  Co.  sold 
3  of  the  111  machines  which  it  took  over;  it  discontinued  15,  it  leased 
5,  and  it  put  to  other  uses  or  gradually  changed  from  their  original 
purpose  of  news-print  manufacture  23  machines ;  a  total  of  46  ma- 
chines taken  from  its  field  of  news-print-paper  production. 

These  figures  were  furnished  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  to  the  Mann  committee  and  can  hd  found  on  page 
1074  of  that  investigation. 

In  13  years  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  rebuilt  or  lengthened 
or  patched  up  some  of  its  old  machines,  but  in  all  that  period  it 
has  added  only  two  new  machines  to  its  equipment  for  news-print 
manufacture,  so  that  when  it  made  a  showing  to  the  Mann  committee 
in  1908  it  disclosed  only  67  paper  machines  used  on  news. 

Its  present  average  output  is  less  than  20  tons  per  day  per  machine, 
whereas  up-to-date  macnines  are  making  56  tons  per  day  per 
machine.  The  capacity  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  only  85  per 
cent  of  modem  equipment.  Yet  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  put  a  premium  upon  the  antiquity  of  plants  in  mills 
that  were  verging  on  bankruptcy  13  years  ago. 
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EXCESSIVE  CAPITALIZATION. 

The  financial  side  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  excessive  capitalization. 

In  1901  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  mill  at  De  Feriet,  N.  Y.,  was  built 
complete  at  a  cost  of  $12,500  per  ton  of  daily  output,  including 
hydraulic  installation,  pulp-grinding  plant,  sulphite  dicestors,  and 
paper  mill.  The  International  Paper  Co.  had  an  actual  output  of 
1,200  tons  per  day  of  news-print  paper  when  it  was  organized,  but 
it  was  shoit  40  per  cent  in  ground-wood  mills  and  in  sulphite-pulp 
auxiliaries.  The  mills  that  had  bankruptcy  staring  them  m  the  face 
at  that  time  could  have  been  duplicated  in  better  locations  for 
$15,000,000.  The  company  was  capitalized  at  $55,000,000,  in  addi- 
tion to  rentals  of  $196,000  per  annum  for  water  power  and  for  other 
fixed  charges,  which  would  increase  the  capitalization  in  excess  of 
$60,000,000,  so  that  the  American  consumers  of  news  print  paper 
have  been  forced  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  an  inflation  of  at  least 
$40,000,000. 

The  capitalization  of  1,^00  tons  of  daily  output  was  fixed  at 
$60,000,000,  or  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily  output,  for  bankrupt  mills 
that  were  incomplete  and  unbalanced,  as  Mr.  jLyman  testified,  because 
the  sulphite-pulp  capacity  and  the  mechanical  pulp  capacity  have 
since  been  increased  40  per  cent  to  balance  the  paper  machinery. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  capitalization  of  $50,000  per  ton  of  daily 
output  for  incomplete  and  unbalanced  mills  was  four  times  the  rate 
at  which  the  St.  Kegis  Co.  built  a  complete  and  balanced  miU. 

When  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  heard  testimony  on  the 
paper  schedule  on  November  21,  1908,  the  chairman,  Mr.  Payne, 
asked  Mr.  Lyman,  representative  of  the  International  Paper  Co., 
to  produce  and  file  with  the  committee  a  statement  showing  the  pur- 
chase price  of  each  of  the  properties  merged  into  the  International 
Paper  Co.  and  how  paid,  m  cash  or  bonds  or  otherwise,  and  the 
capacity  of  each  mill  and  the  number  of  tons  they  made  each  day  at 
the  time  of  purchase.  That  statement,  if  ever  made  by  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  can  not  be  now  found  in  the  files  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

8PECULATI:NG   in   wood  LANDS. 

Instead  of  confining  itself  to  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  launched  into  a  gigantic  wood-land  speculation. 
In  1898  the  company  owned  450,000  acres  of  spruce  land  in  New 
York,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  and  it  held 
Government  licenses  for  1,132,000  acres  in  Canada.  Ten  years  later 
it  owned  1,079,969  acres  in  fee  and  2,689,280  acres  in  limits,  a  total 
increase  of  3,417  square  miles. 

Gifford  Pinchot  and  Mr.  Dillon,  the  vice  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Co.,  said  that  1,000  acres  of  spruce  land  would  re- 
produce enough  wood  to  make  1  ton  of  paper  per  day  perpetually. 
The  International  Paper  Co.  had  acquirea  3,769,249  acres,  or  enough 
to  reproduce  approximately  three  times  its  output.  Moreover,  it 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  cutting  from  its  own  lands  only  one- fourth 
of  the  wood  which  it  used.  So  that  it  had  twelve  times  the  quantity 
which  it  actually  needed  for  its  immediate  purposes.  The  policy 
which  it  has  urged  upon  Congress  in  dealing  with  Canada  has  re- 
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suited  in  the  alternative  submitted  to  it  of  suffering  a  practical  de-f 
privation  of  the  use  of  4,200  square  miles  of  its  timberlands  in 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  or  the  removal  of  the  company's  manu- 
facturing operations  to  Canada. 

ANOTHBR  NEWS-PRINT  COMBINATION. 

Following  the  combination  of  the  24  mills,  many  of  which  were 
verging  on  oankruptcy,  into  the  International  Paper  Co.,  the  news- 
orint-paper  mills  and  the  wrapping-paper  mills  of  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  organized  the  General  Papw  Co.,  which  the  United  States 
Government  attacked  in  1904,  at  the  instance  of  the  American  News- 

Saper  Publishers'  Association.  The  mills  fought  stubbornly  until 
[arch  14,  1906,  when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decicied  that 
the  officers  of  the  paper  companies  could  not  withhold  their  books 
from  judicial  scrutiny.  They  then  consented  to  dissolve,  and  a 
formal  decree  of  dissolution  and  a  prohibition  from  further  partici- 
pation in  such  combinations  was  entered  of  record  on  June  18, 1906, 
in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Minnesoto, 
against  22  paper  companies,  as  follows:  Itasca  Paper  Co.,  Hennepin 
Paper  Co.,  Wolf  River  Paper  &  Fiber  Co.,  Atlas  Paper  Co.,  Kem- 
berly  &  Clark  Co.,  Riverside  Fiber  &  Paper  Co.,  Combined  Locks 
Paper  Co.,  Dells  Paper  &  Pulp  Co.,  Grand  Kapids  Pulp  &  Paper  Co., 
Menasha  Paper  Co.,  The  C.  W.  Howard  Co.,  Nekoosa  Paper  Co., 
Fall's  Manufacturing  Co.,  Flambeam  Paper  Co.,  John  Edwards 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Wisconsin  River  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Tomahawk 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Northwest  Paper  Co.,  Consolidated  Water  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  Petosky  Fiber  Paper  Co.,  Rhinelander  Paper  Co. 

THBEE  OTHER  PAFEB  FOOLS. 

A  promoter  named  John  H.  Parks,  located  at  No.  1  West  Thirty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York,  organized  six  pools  from  which  he  derived 
a  personal  income  of  $25,000  per  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  $300,000  per 
annum.  Among  these  pools  were  the  fiber  and  manila  pool,  the  box- 
board  pool,  the  sulphite  Dulp  pool. 

Each  of  these  pools  anected  the  market  for  news-print  paper  and 
influenced  its  price.  When  mills  which  can  be  changed  to  make  news- 
print paper  with  slight  cost  are  made  excessively  profitable  in  other 
directions  bv  these  pooling  arrangements,  then  tlieir  equipment  is 
kept  out  of  news-print-paper  pr^uction  and  a  news-prmt-paper 
famine  is  promoter 

Copies  of  the  minutes  of  these  organizations  were  furnished  to  the 
United  States  authorities.  Parks's  office  was  raided  by  them  and  the 
following  companies  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool  were  indicted, 
pleaded  guilty,  and  paid  fines: 

FIBER  AND  MANILA  POOL, 

Allen  Bros.  Co.,  Analomink  Paper  Co.,  Bedford  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Brownville  Paper  Co.,  Champion 
Paper  Co.,  Central  Paper  Co.,  Continental  Paper  Co.,  De  Grasse 
Paper  Co.,  the  Dexter  Sulphite  Pulp  &  Paper  Cfo.,  Detroit  Sulphite 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Fletcher  Paper  Co.,  Gould  Paper  Co.,  Hartje 
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Pajoer  Manufacturing  Co.,  The  Island  Paper  C!a,  Island  Paper  Co., 
J^ffer^on  Paper  Co.,  Newton  Ealla  Paper  C^^i  Orono  Pulp  A  Paper 
Ca,  Parsons Tulp  A  Paper  Co.,  the  Baquette  ^iver  Paper  Co^  York 
Haven  Paper  Co.,  Munising  Paper  Co.  (Ltd.),  Charles  W.  IVatt  & 
John  W.  Moyer. 

We  had  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.  was  producing 
63,000  tons  of  manilas  annually  in  four  of  its  mills  and  was  selling 
that  output  through  the  Continental  Paper  Bag^Co.,  its  exclusive 
selling  a^nt.  We  charged  that  the  International  Paper  Co.,  through 
the  Continental  Paper  Hag  Co.,  whose  stock  it  controlled,  was  partici- 
pating in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  Mr.  Waller,  vice  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  appeared  before  the  Mann  Committee 
on  May  18,  1908  (p.  1169  of  Hearings)  and  unqualifiedly  denied  any 
participation  or  any  interest  in  any  combination  or  an^  pool  of  any 
sort,  either  directly  or  through  selling  agents,  and  this  applied  to 
"  any  grade  of  paper."  Yet  within  32  days  after  that  testimony  was 
given,  that  is  on  June  19,  1008,  the  CSontinental  Paper  Bag  Co. 
pleaded  guilty  to  participation  in  the  fiber  and  manila  pool.  The 
Continental  Taper  Bag  Co.  hid  its  identity  in  the  reccffds  of  the 
association  by  appearing  on  the  minutes  as  John  Smith.  And  the 
indictment  shows  that  that  association  voted  (see  folio  55  of  Indict- 
ment) to  send  its  uniform  price  list  to  Mr.  Sparks,  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.,  and  "  one  to  Mr.  Waller  of  the  International  Paper 
Co.,  for  their  guidance." 

BOX-BOARD  POOL. 

The  members  of  the  box-board  pool  were  also  indicted,  as  follows: 
Albia  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  American  Paper  Co.,  Boehme  &  Ranch  Co., 
The  Colin  Gardner  Paper  Co.,  Eastern  Straw  Board  Co.,  Empire 
Paper  Co.,  Foster  Box  Board  Co.,  Fort  Orange  Paper  Co.,  Kokomo 
Paper  Co.,  Lydall  &  Foulds  Paper  Co.,  Marion  Paper  Co.,  New 
Haven  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Ohio  Box  Board  Co.,  Niles  Board  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ravenswood  Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  the  Tait  &  Sons  Paper 
Co.,  the  United  States  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Haverhill  Box  Board  Co., 
Piermont  Paper  Co.,  Beveridge  Paper  Co.,  Chicago  Coated  Board 
Co.,  Philadelphia  Paper  Manufacturing  Co,,  Lafa^'ette  Box  Board 
&  Paper  Co.,  Franklin  Board  &  Paper  Co.,  Vincennes  Paper  Co., 
Elkhart  Bristol  Box  &  Paper  Co.,  Tonawanda  Board  &  Paper  Co. 

The  minutes  showed  that  the  box  board  pool  profits  of  $4,835,- 
C52.45  were  obtained  on  sales  of  853,077  tons  for  $32,151,824.96. 

THE  SULPHITE  1»00L. 

For  five  years  prior  to  1908  the  members  of  the  S!ilphite  pulp  pool 
had  been  attending  monthly  meetings  to  hold  !ip  the  market  oy  its 
boot  straps.  They  were  continually  embarrassed  by  the  refusal  of 
Theodore  Burgess,  of  the  Burgess  Sulphite  Co.,  of  Berlin,  N.  H., 
producing  340  tons  of  sulphite  per  day,  to  restrict  his  tonnage. 
Finally  he  was  bought  out  by  Mr.  W.  W. 'Brown,  of  the  Berlin  mills, 
who  cut  the  mill's  production  to  90  tons  per  day;  and  a  shout  ol 
great  joy  went  up  from  the  sulphite  pulp  p<x>l  over  the  elimination 
of  this  disturber. 
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When  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  started  to 
dig  iota  these  various  paper  pools,  the  sulphite  pulp  pool  dissolved 
and  reorganized  in  Decemoer,  1907,  as  a  bureau  ot  statistics. 

Ke verting  to  the  early  history  of  the  combination  which  developed* 
into  the  International  Paper  Co.  I  should  state  that  a  delegation 
of  paper  makers  headed  by  Mr.  William  A.  Russell  appeared  before 
the  W  ays  and  Means  Committee,  on  December  31,  1896,  and  ursed 
the  framing  of  the  paper  schedule  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  number 
of  mill  men  who  were  then  organizing  the  industry  so  that  they  might 
control  prices.  I  appeared  before  the  committee  and  charged  that 
these  gentlemen  were  then  planning  to  form  a  combination  of  mills 
and  to  raise  the  price  of  news  print  paper  to  2i  cents  per  pound,  or 
$50  per  ton.  In  the  report  of  that  proceeding,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Russell  said : 

I  doiy  both  that  there  is  a  conibinntlon  formed  or  practically  formed,  or  that 
any  combination  or  any  consideration  of  this  matter  by  the  paper  mannfacturers 
which  contemplates  raising  the  price  of  paper  at  all. 

Within  seven  months  after  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Dingley  bill 
the  International  Paper  Co.  was  formed  from  a  consolidation  of 
many  mills,  including  those  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  imme- 
diate steps  were  taken  to  mark  up  prices. 

The  trade  disturbances  and  price  fluctuation  in  news-print  paper, 
due  to  unlawful  combinations,  have  been  continuous  since  the  passage 
of  the  Dingley  bill.  When  the  Federal  Government  dissolved  the 
General  Paper  Co.  at  the  instance  of  newspaper  publishers,  one  of  its 
officers  threatened  publishers  with  the  vengeance  of  higher  prices, 
apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  association  had  already  helped 
to  add  $10  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  news-print  paper. 

Combinations  to  restrict  production  and  to  fix  prices  have  been 
made  in  almost  every  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  American  Paper  & 
Pulp  Association,  as  follows:  News-print  paper^  book  paper,  fiber 
and  manila,  box  board,  sulphite  pulp,  tissue,  writing,  blotting  paper, 
soda  pulp. 

Information  relating  to  all  these  combinations  was  submitted  to 
the  Attorney  General  in  October,  1907,  and  was  subsequently  em- 
bodied in  a  formal  letter  to  him  under  date  of  February  10, 1908.  It 
can  be  found  on  page  212  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Investigation. 

Mr.  John  A.  Davis,  who  had  been  manager  of  the  General  Paper 
Co.  until  its  dissolution,  and  who  had  been  largely  responsible  for 
the  methods  which  ultimately  wrought  its  ruin,  joined  the  firm  of 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  of  261  Broadway,  New  York,  February  1,  1907. 
HLs  new  venture  was  attended  with  the  prompt  acquirement  of  the 
selling  agency  of  a  number  of  mills,  whicn  theretofore  had  been  act- 
ing independently.  He  controlled  an  output  of  about  750  tons  daily 
from  the  following  mills:  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.,  St.  Croix  Paper  Co., 
Gould  Paper  Co.,  Taggarts  Paper  Co.,  West  End  Paper  Co.,  Malone 
Paper  Co.,  Le  Ray  Paper  Co.,  De  Grasse  Paper  Co. 

Incidentally,  he  also  sold  paper  for  mills  like  the  Cliff.  At  a 
period  when  prices  were  hardening  from  some  cause  Mr.  Davis  tied 
up  over  a  million  dollars  in  paper,  representing  more  than  20,000 
tons,  so  that  when  publishers  applied  to  the  International  and  Groat 
Northern  Paper  Cos.  they  were  informed  that  no  paper  was  to  be 
had  from  them,  but  suggested  that  a  call  be  made  on  Mr.  Davis. 
Within  15  minutes,  in  one  instance,  Mr.  Davis  called  on  the  long- 
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distance  telephone  and  arranged  to  ship  paper  at  a  price  of  $2.65, 
equalling  $63  per  ton.  The  representatives  of  the  large  paper  com- 
panies, instead  of  exposin;^  this  manipulation  of  the  market  to  the 
•publishers  and  the  authorities,  steerea  purchasers  to  him,  and  they 
were  equally  piilty.  Mr.  Davis's  action  explains  the  so-called  paper 
famine  of  1907.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  H,  J.  Brown,  of  the  Berlin 
Mills,  indicates  another  phase  of  Mr.  Davis's  operations  in  paper. 
Again,  in  March,  1908,  when  the  Belj^o  Canadian  Mill,  of  Shawinigan 
Falls,  sold  10,000  tons  of  news-print  paper  to  am  American  pur- 
chaser, Mr.  S.  A.  Cook,  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  president  of  the  Alexandria 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Indiana,  he  was  not  permitted  to  dispose  of 
all  of  it  in  this  market,  and  2,500  tons  were  sold  to  Lloyd,  London, 
and  another  slice  went  to  England,  the  purchaser  paying  the  differ- 
ence in  cost.  Some  of  the  mills  had  apparently  planned  in  August, 
1908,  to  create  a  paper  panic  by  writing  to  applicants  that  the  entire 
output  for  next  year  had  been  sold  out,  all  of  which  was  untrue,  be- 
cause in  other  places  their  output  was  for  sale. 

REFUSAL  TO  ALLOW  AN  OPEN  MARKET  FOR  PAPER. 

The  paper  makers  have  arrayed  themselves  against  open  prices 
and  against  public  quotations.  They  have  preferred  to  keep  their 
mills  idle  and  their  labor  unemployed,  and  to  allow  Canada  to  sell 
paper  here  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  labor  and  the  disadvantage 
of  their  own  labor,  rather  than  sell  paper  f.  o.  b.  mill.  When  I 
applied  to  the  Remington  Martin  Co.  for  100  tons  of  paper  which  it 
wanted  to  sell,  it  refused  to  let  me  have  the  paper  because  I  refused 
to  tell  the  name  of  the  buyer,  the  place  to  which  it  was  to  be  shipped, 
and  the  contract  relations  of  the  purchaser  to  other  companies.  I 
applied  to  every  considerable  news-print  paper  mill  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  for  paper  on  terms  which  insured  cash  in  advance  for  the 
paper  delivered  on  car  at  the  mill,  and  I  was  not  able  to  buy  from 
more  than  2  out  of  50  mills.  Many  of  them  needed  orders.  Their 
labor  was  working  part  time,  but  they  preferred  to  respect  a  "  gen- 
tlemen's agreement"  and  starve  the  market  to  maintain  a  price. 
Some  time  ago  I  applied  for  a  price  for  paper  to  be  furnished  to  a 
Western  publication,  and  I  then  discovered  that  the  paper  makers 
not  only  interchanged  information,  but  apparently  kept  an  index  of 
the  expiration  of  each  paper  contract.  Cases  have  been  brought  to 
my  notice  of  applicants  for  paper  quotations  who  would  be  seated  in 
one  room  while  a  clerk  would  call  up  some  one  to  ascertain  the  status 
of  the  applicant.  Almost  invariably  prohibitive  prices  were  quoted 
under  such  conditions.  Scores  upon  scores  of  publishers  have  com- 
plained that  in  some  unaccountable  way  they  had  been  apportioned 
to  a  particular  mill  at  a  given  price,  and  that  all  the  results  of  a  paper 
pool  were  accomplished  notwithstanding  the  denials  of  the  news-print 
paper  makers.  Though  the  farmer  has  not  the  right  to  say  who  shall 
make  into  bread  the  wheat  that  he  sells,  yet  these  favored  paper 
makers  undertake  to  follow  their  paper  into  our  pressrooms,  and  to 
dictate  what  publications  shall  be  printed  upon  it. 

Practically  all  of  the  mills  of  Wisconsin  which  were  participants 
in  the  General  Paper  Co.  have  united  in  the  creation  of  a  traffic 
bureau  which  concentrates  the  routing  and  handling  of  one  and  one- 
half  million  tons  of  incoming  and  outgoing  traffic  for  them.    The 
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same  mills  have  common  buyers  who  purchase  all  of  their  pulp  wood. 
For  a  time  all  of  them  had  auditors  inspecting  their  books  and  gaug- 
ing their  business,  assumedly  for  Dean  and  Snibley.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  these  mills  quote  what  seem  to  be  agreed  prices  and  accuse 
each  other  occasionally  of  cutting  prices,  I  can  not  conceive  of  any 
machinery  more  complete  for  a  comoination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

"  COOPERATION  OF  EVERTBODT.^ 

The  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  has  established  a  bu- 
reau to  collect  reports  of  the  operation  of  each  mill.  It  was  aptly 
described  by  Mr.  Louis  Chable,  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  at  a 
banquet  on  November  10, 1909,  as  follows : 

Within  the  last  year,  under  Mr.  Hastings's  leadership,  we  have  delved  Into 
statistics.  We  know  to-day  how  many  tons  are  produced  in  each  grade  of  paper 
making,  and  we  have  separated  each  branch,  and  each  branch  reports  to  the 
association  the  daily  outpnt,  the  daily  sales,  and  amount  of  stock,  and  dissemi- 
nates this  information  to  the  parties  interested,  keeping  them  advised  in  that 
way  what  the  prices  should  be  under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  There-  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  the  laws  of  the  country  that  would  prevent  anything  of 
this  nature,  and  it  enables  the  man  to  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  what  he  should 
do.  Little  by  little  our  membership,  which  was  about  90  two  or  three  years 
ago,  has  increased  to  185,  all  manufacturers,  and  we  hope  to  round  up  every 
man  who  manufactures  a  pound  of  paper.  Instead  of  having  only  a  local  organi- 
zation, we  succeeded  In  getting  a  national  orgauizntion.  The  western  men  have 
come  into  our  association  with  their  usual  vim,  and  are  agreed  to  see  this  thing 
a  success.  We  will  soon  have  such  an  association  that  will  really  mean  the 
cooperation  of  everybody  in  the  i)aper-manufacturing  industir,  and  will  impose 
certain  trade  rules  upon  our  paper  manufacturers.  There  are  no  laws  which 
would  prevent  us  from  making  absolute  trade  rules  to  govern  our  industry. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  al)olishing  abuses,  and  we  have  doubtless  had  a  great 
many  of  them. 

DETAILS  OF  ADVAKCES  IN  PAPER  PBICES. 

Further  evidence  of  the  use  of  the  information  of  that  bureau  to 
promote  illegal  purposes  is  obvious  from  the  following : 

The  Paper  Trade  Journal  of  July  22,  1909,  gave  details  of  an  ad- 
vance of  $5  per  ton  by  western  manufacturers  of  fiber  and  manila 
and  of  $3  per  ton  by  eastern  manufacturers. 

The  booK-paper  manufacturers  advanced  prices  $4  per  ton,  effective 
October  6,  1909,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  the  largest 
producer  of  booh:  paper,  being  tne  first  to  publicly  announce  this  ad- 
vance. That  action  followed  a  meeting  or  eastern  manufacturers  of 
book  paper  held  in  New  York  City  in  the  last  week  of  August,  1909, 
with  the  announced  purpose  of  conferring  on  trade  conditions.  Forty 
of  the  western  paper  makers  met  in  Appleton,  Wis.,  on  September  1, 
1909,  nominally  to  banquet  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele.  It  was  followed  by 
intimations  that  an  advance  in  prices  was  coming,  and  on  October  6, 
1909,  the  book-paper  increase  hecame  effective. 

At  approximately  the  same  time  the  makers  of  tissues  (No.  2  and 
colored)  announced  an  advance  in  price,  which  is  reported  to  have 
been  a  second  advance  in  tissues. 

In  November,  1909,  the  manufacturers  of  roofing  paper  announced 
an  advance  of  $4  per  ton. 

The  western  news-print  paper  manufacturers  made  a  second  ad- 
vance of  $2  per  ton  in  the  first  week  of  November,  1909. 
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It  might  be  claimed  that  these  manufacturers  were  foUowiiig  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  in  all  braiiehes.  What,  then,  will  be  th^  pl6# 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphite  pulp  makers  who  promulgated  on  Octo- 
ber 30, 1909,  a  reduction  of  $3  per  ton? 

MBKTIKO  OF  PAPEB  MAKBES  IN  CHICAGO, 

On  November  10, 1909,  a  meeting  of  paper  makers  was  held  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicag^o,  where  ''informally  matters  affecting  the 
paper  industry  were  talked  over."  The  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
meeting  came  principally  from  the  West  Among  those  present,  ac- 
cording .to  trade*paper  reports,  were:  A.  N.  Burbank,  president 
International  Paper  Co. ;  E.  G.  Barrett,  president  of  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.;  H.  J.  Brown,  of  Berlin  Mills  Co.;  M.  S.  Flint,  of  Ber- 
lin  Mills  Co.:  A.  C.  Hastings,  president  American  Paper  &  Pidp 
Association;  F.  J.  Sensienbrenner,  pf  Kimberly  Clark  Co.;  Q.  F. 
Steele,  of  Nekoosa-Edwards  Co. ;  C.  I.  McNair,  of  Nortliwest  Paper 
Co. ;  Chas.  Oberly,  of  Watab  Pulp  &  Paper  Co. ;  and  A.  C.  Bossard, 
of  Itasca  Paper  Co. 

INTERNATIONAL   PAPES   CO.   ANNOUNCSMBNT  AFTER   CHICAGO    KEBTINQ. 

Within  48  hours  of  that  Chicago  meeting— that  is,  on  November 
12, 1909— the  International  Paper  Co.,  which  had  delayed  for  10  weel^ 
the  announcement  of  its  contract  price  for  the  year  1910,  informed 
those  papers  which  were  dependent  upon  it  for  their  supply  of  news 
print  paper  that  its  minimum  price  for  yearly  contracts  in  1910 
would  DC  $2.25  per  100  pounds  delivered,  or  $45  per  ton,  and  that  its 
minimum  price  at  mill  would  be  $2  per  100  pounds,  or  $40  per  ton. 

Many  of  those  named  proceeded  westward  to  Minnesota  and  in- 
spected the  new  mills  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Power  Co.,  at 
International  Falls^  in  the  Eainy  Lake  district.  It  is  reported  ^at 
in  a  Pullman  sleeping  car  at  that  place  a  confeience  was  held  with 
regard  to  prices.  It  is  also  reported  that  an  understandinghad  been 
reached  by  the  new  Minnesota  mill  with  the  International  Paper  Co. 
that  news  print  paper  would  not  be  sold  by  either  at  less  than  2  cents 
f.  o.  b.  mill.  Kepeated  announcements  have  been  made  by  both 
parties  to  that  effect.  These  announcements  are  interesting  because 
the  contracts  for  the  supply  of  news  print  paper  to  three  Chicago 
papers  involved  such  large  consumption  that  the  publications  named 
would  be  unable  to  buy  efeewhere  than  from  either  of  those  two  paper 
companies.  Testimony  can  be  obtained  to  show  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  E.  W.  Backus,  of  Minneapolis,  the  head  of  the  new  Minne-r 
sota  mill,  to  fix  the  price  of  paper  which  might  be  sold  to  the 
Chicago  papers.  Unsuccessful  efforts  were  made  to  close  Canadian 
paper  mills  against  those  prospective  purchasers. 

RESTRICTION  OF  USE  OF  PAPER. 

In  a  letter  sent  under  date  of  December  31,  1909,  to  United  States 
Attorney  Wise,  of  New  York  City,  copy  of  which  is  printed  on  page 
237  of  Hearing|s  before  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United  States 
Senate  on  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  specifications  were  furnished  to 
him  of  restrictions  imposed  by  46  news-print  paper  mills  in  the  use 
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of  the  paper  which  they  made  and  sold,  these  restrictions  constituting 
an  absolute  bar  to  an  open  market  on  news-print  paper  and  a  bar  to 
public  quotations.  The  paper  furnished  to  each  publication  can  be 
used  only  by  it. 

The  news-print  paper  mills  are  producing,  approximately,  96/)00 
tons  of  paper  per  month,  of  which  they  are  selling  about  20,000  tons 
per  month  on  a  transient  basis,  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  buy  an^ 
considerable  quantity  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountain^  on  fair 
market  tains.  Is  not  that  fact  substantial  evidence  of  a  combination 
in  restraint  of  trade!  A  conspiracy  or  arrangement  of  some  sort 
exists  Hmong  news-print  paper  mills,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive 
a  respcmsible  purchaser  of  the  opportunity  to  buy  news-print  paper 
at  a  fair  market  price,  without  restrictions  as  to  its  uae^  or  at  the 
price  which  the  mills  are  selling  a  similar  article  in  similar  quantities 
to  others.  Those  mills  so  doin^,  which  are  under  the  injunction  of 
the  court,  have  disobeyed  its  oraers. 

That  letter  of  December  31, 1909,  to  United  States  Attorney  Wise 
also  contained  information  about  the  refusal  of  many  news-print 
paper  mills  to  sell  other  than  82-pound  paper  or  to  contract  for  sup^ 

Ehes  for  more  than  one  year  as  a  result  of  obviously  concerted  action 
y  the  paper  mills. 

A  week's  shutdown  akd  an  improved  method  of  restriction. 

On  November  25,  1903,  all  the  news-print  mills  agreed  to  close 
down  for  one  week  and  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  paper  on  hand. 
Notices  of  the  shutdown  were  circulated  and  printed  in  the  trade 
press.  As  a  result  of  that  performance  there  was  a  paper  famine  and 
prices  bounded  to  $60  per  ton.  Then  the  Publishers'  Association  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  which  visited  Washington  in  April,  1904,  and 
appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  in  an  effort  to 
compel  the  paper  makers  to  keep  within  the  law.  Ordinarily  a  paper 
mill  might  shut  down  when  its  output  exceeded  the  demand.  But 
when  that  shutting  down  is  part  of  an  agreement  between  mills  to 
starve  the  market  and  to  extort  excessive  profits  from  buyers  and  to 
throw  thousands  of  workingmen  into  idleness,  then  that  arrangement 
assumes  another  aspect. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert  Knox  Smith,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Corporations,  reports  that  the  news-print  paper  mills 
worked  in  March,  1911,  to  87  per  cent  of  their  capacity,  we  are  led 
to  suspect  that  the  shutdown  of  seven  years  ago  has  been  repeated 
by  methods  which  have  been  described  hy  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  as 
"  avoiding  legal  pitfalls."  While  avoidmg  a  seeming  violation  of  the 
law,  the  paper  makers  are  doing  many  of  those  things  which  the  law 
prohibits. 

Through  a  so-called  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  the  paper  makers  have  been  engaged  in  an  obvious 
effort  to  restrict  production  and  to  starve  the  print-paper  market,  in 
order  that  they  might  maintain  prices  at  an  agreed  figure.  As  a 
result  of  their  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  paper  makers  have  kept 
down  the  quantity  of  paper  at  hand  at  the  mills  to  an  average  of  an 
eight-day  supply  to  aU  the  newspapers  of  the  country.  On  June  9. 
1910,  the  paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers* 
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Association  notified  publishers  that  stocks  of  paper  were  accumu*. 
lating. 

On  July  11,  1910 — that  is,  within  five  weeks — ^the  president  of  the 
American  Paper  &  Pulp  Association  advised  paper  makers  to  cur- 
tail output  and  the  output  was  curtailed.  The  full  text  of  that  letter 
can  be  found  on  pnge  320  of  the  Hearings  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  Eeciprocity,  February  2-9, 1911. 

The  president  of  the  Union  Bag  &  Paper.  Co.,  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Bar- 
rett, in  an  interview  printed  last  August,  gave  details  of  me  methods 
by  which  the  larger  paper  companies  reduced  their  production  to  35 
per  cent  of  their  normal  output  to  allow  weaker  mills  to  get  a  marketw 
A  copy  of  that  interview  can  be  found  on  page  321  of  flie  Hearings 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Reciprocity,  February  2-9, 
1911. 

The  stock  of  print  paper  on  hand  at  the  mills,  April  1,  1911,  was 
30,272  tons,  or  less  than  an  eight-day  supply  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  which  use  an  average  of  4,200  tons  per  day,  or  1,200,000 
tons  per  annum.  The  rated  capacity  of  all  the  mills  of  the  country 
approximates  4,776  tons  per  day,  or  1,432,800  tons  per  annum,  exclu- 
sive of  800  tons  per  day,  or  240,000  tons  per  annum  produced  in 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  which  is  designed  for  the 
American  market.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  production  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  Newfoundland  is  6,576  tons  per  day. 

The  increased  consumption  of  news  print  paper  in  the  United 
States  is  roughly  calculated  at  200  tons  per  day,  or  60,000  tons  per 
annum.  In  30  years  the  use  of  print  paper  has  increased  from 
95,000  tons  to  1,200,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  figures  of  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month  for  the  past 
year  follow.    I  will  furnish  this  to  the  stenographer  for  insertion. 

The  paper  referred  to  follows : 

Tons  of  paper  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month. 


Months. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AufTUSt 

September.... 

October 

November. , . . 
December 

Average, 


1909 


Totu. 

23,686 

26,807 

32,9S5 

36,133 

43,411 

47,202 

52,431 

£3,115 

48,686 

42,331 

35,378 

26,139 


1910 


1911 


Tons.        Tm*. 
23,696  ,       31,015 
22.800         29,931 
19,907  .       30,272 

18,060   

19,563    

23,719  ' 

28,231    

42,418   

48,846   

46,743    

42,290   

33,660    

39,023        30,831  , 


An  effort,  inaugurated  bv  the  International  Paper  Co.,  in  1909,  to 
establish  a  uniform  price  or  $45  per  ton  gross  weight,  at  points  within 
a  given  zone  of  the  mills  has  been  maintained  and  extended  by  that 
company  and  by  nearly  all  of  the  other  paper  makers,  so  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  consumption  of  print  paper  is  now  on  that  basis. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  price  or  print  paper  has  increased  from 
$32  to  $45  per  ton,  or  approximately  50  per  cent,  since  the  consolida- 
Mon  of  24  mills  into  the  international  Paper  Co.  in  1898.    Since  the 
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passage  of  the  Payne  law,  in  August,  1909,  the  New  York  price  of 
print  paper  has  been  increased  from  $42.50  per  ton  to  $45  per  ton, 
an  increase  of  $2.50  per  ton,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  import 
duty  from  $6  to  $3.75  per  ton.  In  the  summer  of  1910,  the  larger 
paper-making  companies  refused  to  make  any  quotations  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1911  until  after  October  1, 1910.  The  International  Paper 
Co.  recently  refused  to  make-anv  quotations  on  a  large  order  for  the 
year  1912,  though  it  is  obvious  tnat  a  newspaper  using  a  considerable 
quantity  of  print  paper  can  not  readily  adjust  itself  to  new  conditions 
or  to  change  its  source  of  supply  within  a  few  months.  The  effect  of 
this  action  on  large  consumers  of  news  print  paper  has  been  to  force 
publishers  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  paper  makers  or  to  arrange  for 
new  production.  The  tangle  of  the  American  Government  with 
Canadian  Provinces  and  the  tariff  burdens  imposed  upon  print  paper 
have  added  approximately  more  than  $6,000,000  per  annum  to  the 
price  which  newspapers  would  pay  for  raw  material  under  normal 
conditions. 

One  publication  which  obtains  a  supply  at  less  than  $45  per  ton, 
and  using  200  tons  per  day,  has  been  notified  that  its  present  source 
of  supply  will  not  be  extended  after  the  year  1911  for  more  than  88 
tons  per  day. 

American  news  print  paper  sold  in  Sheffield,  England,  in  1907 
on  a  basis  of  $39  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while 
selling  to  New  York  customers  at  $50  per  ton.  In  April,  1904,  we 
called  the  attention  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House  to  the 
action  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  in  selling  paper  for  London 
on  a  basis  of  $35  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  while  charging  local 
customers  $45  per  ton,  and  when  I  told  the  Mann  committee  that  that 
same  corporation  had  been  selling  abroad  at  lower  prices  than  it 
had  sold  to  domestic  customers  it  cunningly  evaded  the  point  by 
furnishing  not  its  actual  prices  for  special  markets  abroad  at  par- 
ticular periods,  but  it  gave  an  average  price  for  each  year.  Even 
upon  that  table  it  admitted  that  in  two  years,  1903  and  1904,  it 
obtained  a  lower  average  price  for  foreign  business  than  for  domestic 
supply. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  do  you  claim  that  higher  prices  in 
America  are  the  general  rule,  or  that  the  price  was  on  some  specific 
date  that  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  a  specific  thing. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  "  specific  date." 

Mr.  Norris.  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  give  you  here  the  evi- 
dence that  this  is  a  general  thing  to-day  here. 

Senator  S^ioot.  It  was  not  so  in  1909,  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Why? 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  want  to  say  to  the  committee  that  I  had 
cablegrams  from  Germany,  one  from  France,  and  one  from  Eng-^ 
land,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  sent  by  me,  showing  the  news-print- 
paper  price  was  higher  in  those  three  countries  than  it  was  in 
America. 

Mr.  Xorris.  That  was  not  the  question.  The  question  was  whether 
the  American  paper  makers  were  selling  their  paper  abroad  at  a 
higher  price  than  they  were  selling  it  to  the  domestic  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  exactly  the  question ;  and,  in  1909,  Amer- 
ican prices  were  not  higher. 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  They  were — excuse  me.  But,  first,  we  had  a  letter 
from  the  consul  at  Sheffield  inclosing  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph 
Dixoti,  of  Oughtibridge,  near  Sheffield,  making  the  statement  which 
I  have  given;  but,  yesterday,  I  cabled  to  that  gentleman,  and  re- 
ceived a  cable  to-day.  I  have  not  read  it  and  have  just  opened  it, 
I  had  telephone  information  of  it,  however. 

Interna tlonnl  Pnper  Co.  now  running  contract  entire  supply  during  1911, 
news  pni^er  used  by  Sheffield  Dally  Telegraph  and  Weekly  Telegraph;  quantity 
about  80  tons  weekly;  price  penny  farthing  per  pound*  less  15  per  cent,  de- 
livered domicile,  and  subject  liberal  damage  deductions;  minimum  inland 
carriage  10/10  per  ton;  sea  freight  uncertain,  probably  15  shillings  per  ton; 
leaving  174  shillings  per  English  ton  f.  o.  b.  United  States  port. 

Without  going  into  those  fibres,  a  glance  at  it  would  indicate  that 
to-day  to  this  consumer  in  Sheffield  the  International  Paper  Co.  is 
selling  at  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  less  per  ton  than  it  is  selling  to 
the  consumers  in  New  Yoric  City. 

Senator  Loikje.  What  is  that  price  per  ton  that  you  just  quoted! 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Penny  farthing  per  pound,  less  15  per  cent,  would 
make  it  $2.12|  cents  delivered  in  Sheffield,  less  the  inland  carriage 
and  the  ocean  freight,  bringing  it  to  $8  or  $10  per  ton  less  than  they 
are  selling  in  New  York  city  to  the  American  consumers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  was  not  asking  about  "  to-day."  In  1909,  when 
you  appeared  before  the  committee 

Mr.  Norms.  1909? 

Senator  Smoot.  1909 — that  the  cablegrams  to  our  consuls  in  Grer- 
many,  France,  and  England,  and  I  think  ^ou  are  aware  of  the  an- 
swers, because  I  think  I  called  your  attention  to  them,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  prices  paid  in  England — that  is,  paid  to  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co. — for  paper  were  as  much  as  tne  American  con- 
sumer of  paper  paid. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Senator,  I  have  no  disposition  to  combat  your  state- 
ment, but  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  form  of  the  question  and 
the  person  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  sent  and  the  facilities  for  in- 
formation that  person  might  have. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  well,  then  you  take  it  for  granted  if  a  ques- 
tion is  asked  of  our  consuls  the  answers  would  be  given  in  one  way 
to  one  person  and  in  another  way  to  another,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  intimated  as  much. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  say  that  at  the  time  to  which  you  refer  we  had  a 
letter  which  was  printed  in  the  record — ^it  was  the  year  before — 
from  Mr.  Daniels,  the  consul  at  Sheffield,  about  this  particular  thing 
to  which  I  called  your  attention. 

Senator  Smoot.  Yon  refer  to  a  time  when  it  was  $50  in  America, 
and  the  price  they  paid  in  England  was  very  much  less.  You  know 
that  at  the  time  the  $50  price  was  charged  it  was  when  paper  was 
repoiled  scarce  and  the  advance  price  went  into  effect  also  immedi- 
ately, and  only  remained  at  that  price  a  little  while.  Perhaps  the 
American  manufacturer  had  a  contract  with  the  English  firm  and 
had  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What  do  you  call  "  a  little  while" — ^a  year! 

Senator  Smoot.  Paper  is  not  $50  per  ton,  now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  talking  of  the  price  of  $60. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am,  for  you  referred  to  that  price. 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  Yes;  there  were  contracts  made  in  September,  1907, 
and  to  run  to  1908,  for  a  year's  supply,  for  the  calendar  year  1908,  at 
$50  per  ton. 

Senator  Shoot.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  large  newspapers  of 
this  country  paid  $50  per  ton  for  paper  at  that  time  and  continued 
to  do  so  for  a  year  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  to  say  that  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  news- 
papers- 


lator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Those  which  did  not  have  contracts  covering  that  time 
were  charged  that  price.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  using  13,000 
tons  per  annum,  was  given  20  days  in  which  to  accept  from  the  Berlin 
Mills  an  increase  of  $12  a  ton,  from  $1.90  to  $2.50,  and  it  made 
that  contract.  General  Agnus,  of  the  Baltimore  American,  came  be- 
fore the  Mann  committee  and  said  he  had  been  getting  paper  at  $1.90, 
and  he  was  notified  that  he  m\ist  pay  $2.50.  He  went  to  the 
agent  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  and  he  said,  "  Do  you  realize 
that  this  is  60  cents  a  hundred,  or  $12  a  ton  increase,  and  that  I  use 
5,000  toiis  per  annum,  and  that  it  amounts  to  $60,000  increase  in  my. 
expenses,  and  that  is  the  whole  profit  I  get  out  of  my  property,  and 
that  you  propose  to  appropriate  that  profit?"  The  agent  replied 
"Yes.'  Are  there  any  more  illustrations  that  you  want  of  papei-s 
that  paid 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  As  I  understood  it,  it  was  wnetlier  any  newspapers 
had  paid  $2.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  if  the  large  newspapers  of  this  country 
had  all  been  compelled  to  pay  $50  a  ton  for  print  paper  for  one  year, 
beffinning  with  September,  1907  ? 

Air.  NoHRis.  No;  there  were  many  of  them  that  had  contracts  at 
lower  prices  beginning  in  1905  and  1906  that  had  not  run  out,  some 
of  them  had  only  run  out  in  April,  1911,  and  one  of  them • 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  have  a  telegram  at  this  particular  date, 
but  I  did  two  years  later,  and  paper  makers  were  charging  the  same 
for  paper  soJd  in  England  that  they  were  charging  purchasers  here. 

Senator  Wh-liams.  The  people  who  had  a  contract? 

Senator  Smoot.  Generally  they  had  a  contract. 

ifr.  NoRRis.  I  will  repeat:  The  point  you  had  in  mind  was  as  to 
whether  now,  generally,  American  paper  makers  are  selling  at  a  lower 

frice  abroad  than  they  are  to  the  domestic  consumers — that  is  what 
suppose  is  in  your  mind  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes ;  in  my  mind  as  to  the  year  1909 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  will  completely  disabuse  your  mind. 

Senator  Smoot.  As  to  1909  ? 

Mr.  NoBRis  No;  I  am  talking  now  of  the  year  1911. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about 
1911,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  These  figures  I  wfll  give  will  be  1910. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  pTorris,  those  figures  may  be  absolutely  correct. 
I  am  not  discussing  them  and  I  know  nothing  about  them;  I  was 
questioning  you  in  relation  to  prices  in  the  year  1909,  and  I  do  know 
that  at  that  time  our  consuls  reported  that  paper  was  a  higher  price 
there  than  in  America. 
100878—11 Bl 
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Senator  Williams.  Did  those  consuls  report  what  those  papers 
were  paying  the  International  Paper  C!o.  f.  o.  b.  New  York? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  was  at  the  shipping  point  in  America. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  price  f.  o.  b.  K 

Senator  Smoot.  The  cablegram  that  was  sent  was  to  ascertain 
what  price  American  print  paper  was  sold  for  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, wherever  it  was  shipped  from.  There  was  no  dispute  at  that 
time  about  the  price  quoted.  I  am  not  saying  a  word  about  prices 
to-day,  because  I  know  nothing  about  to-day's  prices ;  but  I  do  Know 
with  respect  to  1909. 

Senator  Williams.  What  I  was  asking  you  about  was  whether 
these  Quotations  that  they  furnished  you  were  the  quotations  of  the 
paper  laid  down  in  England,  or  simply  f.  o.  b.  at  the  American  port  of 
export? 

benator  Smoot.  At  the  American  port  of  export  were  the  prices 
we  asked  for  and  what  we  received. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Norris,  who  was  that  telegram  from! 

Mr.  Norris.  It  is  signed  Dixon.  The  inquiry  was  sent  by  me  to 
Joseph  Dixon,  the  genueman  whose  name  appears  on  page  2020  of  the 
Mann  investigation.  He  had  complained  before  that  the  American 
paper  manufacturers  were  making  a  dumping  ground  of  the  English 
market  for  their  surplus  production  at  lower  prices  than  they  were 
selling  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  he  a  member  of  a  firm! 

Mr.  Norris.  He  is  one  of  the  firm  of  Peter  Dixon  &  Sons,  operating 
a  mill  near  Sheffield,  England. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  called  to  the 
Senate  document  published  about  two  years  ago,  in  which,  in  answer 
to  a  resolution  or  the  Senate,  the  State  Department  collected  from 
our  consuls  evidence  on  this  point  of  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  in 
our  country,  and  in  almost  every  instance  it  was  shown  that  the 
export  price  from  European  countries  was  less  than  the  domestic 
price;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  the  custom  with  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  do  that! 

Mr.  Norris.  My  attention  was  not  specially  called  to  it,  but  I  will 
give  you  special  reference  to  two  points  bearing  upon  this  matter 
of  compames  naming  lower  prices  than  at  home,  and  I  make  the 
point  with  special  reference  to  this  fact,  that  the  International  Paper 
Co.  and  these  other  paper  companies,  being  beneficiaries  of  a  tariff 
designed  to  promote  American  industries,  have  no  right  or  license  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  to  sell  abroad  at  lower  prices  and  to  maintain 
prices  in  the  United  States  against  consumers. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Are  you  sure  they  had  a  market  for  their 
product  in  this  country?    Might  they  not  have  had  a  surplus! 

Mr.  Norris.  I  can  not  buy  paper.  I  am  willing  to  pay  cash  f .  o.  b. 
mill  for  paper,  when  these  mills  have  been  shut  down,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  them  who  will  sell  to  me. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  always  get  your  paper  somewhere,  do 
you  not! 

Mr.  Norris.  I  do  not  get  paper,  but  I  would  use  the  information 
to  make  a  public  quotation,  and  these  people  do  not  want  a  public 
quotation. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  can  not  buy  an 
adequate  supply  of  print  paper  for  the  pur]K>ses  of  your  association? 
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Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  purposes  of  my 
association.    I  am  speaking  now  of  myself  as  an  individual.    I  ap- 

filed  to  46  of  thaae  mills  and  they  would  not  sell  paper  to  me,  though 
offered  topay  cash  f.  o.  b.  mill  upon  delivery. 

Senator  Gallingbr.  They  may  have  suspected  your  purpose. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  noi/v,  Mr.  Norris — I  want  to  get 
this  thing  straight  in  my  mind — ^you  do  not  purchase  paper,  do  you ; 
that  is  not  a  part  of  your  business? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  personally,  or  through  the  paper  committee, 
use  paper,  but  I  am  consulted  daily  by  newspapers  from  all  parts  oi 
the  country  as  to  the  prices  at  which  they  can  obtain  paper,  advising 
me  that  they  are  in  the  market,  and  asking  me  where  they  can  obtain 
quotations. 

Soiator  Clark.  Then,  your  offer — ^what  sort  of  an  offer  was  it  you 
made  to  these  46  mills! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  all  in  the  record.  What  I  wanted  to  ask — 
what  I  asked  for  was  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether  your  offer 
to  purchase  the  paper  was  a  bona  fide  offer  for  purchase  and  sale? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Sumy;  I  had  bought  some. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  then  have  taken  the  paper  on  which 
you  asked  the  price} 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Surely;  I  did  take  some. 

Senator  Clark.  I  thought  you  said  vou  did  not 

Mr.  Norris.  I  had  made  two  purchases.  There  were  only  two 
mills  in  the  United  States  from  which  I  could  get  any. 

Senator  Whjjams.  Two  out  of  fifty,  he  said. 

Senator  Clark.  I  understand  what  he  said,  exactly.  Would  you 
have  taken  it  if  your  offer  had  been  taken  by  each  one  of  these 
mills;  would  you  have  fulfilled  your -contract?  In  other  words,  was 
your  offer  to  purchase  made  in  good  faith  to  these  mills? 

Mr.  Norris.  Certainly. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  harve  taken  the  paper,  would  you, 
althou^  you  were  not  in  the  paper  business? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  have  gone  into  the  paper  business  with  a 
celerity  that  would  have  turned  their  heads. 

Senator  Clark.  What  capital  would  you  have  employed  in  buy- 
inff  this  tremendous  quantity  of  paper? 

Mr.  Norris.  There  never  was  a  chance  that  I  would  get  the  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  There  you  are.  Then  you  did  not  make  a  square, 
straightforward  business  proposition. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  did. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  would  you  have  got  your  money? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  would  not  have  offered  it  if  everybody  would  have 
accepted  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Norris,  was  it  a  straight,  square  business 
proposition,  as  a  newspaper  man? 

Mr.  Norris.  Surdy?  it  was;  I  would  have  been  glad  to  buy. 

Senator  Clark.  You  would  have  been  glad  to  buy,  although  you 
were  not  in  the  paper  business  and  had  not  the  money? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  did  buy,  and  I  did  sell  some. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  you  do  with  the  paper  you  bought  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  sold  it  tojpapers  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  did  you  sell  it  ? 
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Mr.  NoRRifl.  By  auction. 

Senator  Smoot.  Were  your  offers  by  letter  or  in  person! 

Mt.  NoRRis.  By  letter. 

Senator  Smoot.  All  written  about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  all  46  had  responded  and  said,  ^Mr. 
Norris,  you  can  have  all  the  paper  you  want?' 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  you  are  under  a  misapprehension.  I  inquired 
at  what  price  and  what  quantities  they  could  offer  me.  It  was  not 
what  you  assimie  was  an  offer  to  take  100,000  or  200,000  tons. 

Senator  Clark.  The]^  knew  you,  Mr.  Norris,  did  they  not  f 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  quite  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  aid.    . 

Senator  Clark.  And  they  probably  had  an  idea  of  the  motive  you 
had  in  making  your  offer? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  My  purpose  was  not  concealed.  I  had  advertised  in 
the  paper  trade  journals ;  I  had  sent  circulars  out  to  them  and  to  the 
paper  trade  and  to  newspaper  publishers  upon  the  merits  of  a  sale 
by  auction.  On  the  contrary,  tnere  was  the  utmost  frankness  about 
the  purpose. 

Senator  Clark.  And  as  a  busines  man  you  think  it  is  curious  they 
did  not  respond  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all ;  I  understand  it  is  a  concerted  action. 

Senator  Clark.  On  your  part? 

Mr.  Norris.  On  their  part — ^to  refuse  to  sell  me,  and  you  are  aware 
of  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  there  would  have  been  much  profit 
in  buying  paper  on  a  cash  basis  and  selling  it  at  auction  f 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  so,  if  the  mills  would  sell  it  at  the  price  which 
they  were  offering  to  sell  to  little  fellows  all  through  the  country  at 
an  expense  for  traveling  agents  and  at  an  expense  for  credit  and  dis- 
counts, whereas  I  was  offering  them  cash  in  advance — spot  cash. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  the  paper  manufacturers  of  this 
country  were  foolish  enough  to  withdraw  all  their  men  from  the  road 
and  turn  all  of  the  balance  of  their  customers  adrift  and  rely  upon 
you  for  a  customer? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  think  anything  of  the  sort,  and  I  do  not  want 
that  implication  applied  to  me  through  your  question.  I  thought 
there  was  and  is  and  will  be  a  very  considerable  profit  through  the 
sale  of  paper  at  auction  to  customers  throughout  the  country  when 
that  paper  is  bought  for  spot  cash  in  considerable  quantities. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  really  blame  them 
for  trying  to  retain  the  paper  market  in  their  own  hands  instead  of 
concentrating  it  in  yours? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  would  not  if  those  prices  were  open,  but  they  were 
secret;  they  were  so  secret  that  in  some  cities  there  would  be  three 
publishers,  one  paying  $35,  one  $40,  and  another  $46  per  ton  for 
paper  from  the  same  company. 

Senator  Williams.  What  was  your  object  in  getting  these  quota- 
tions? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  To  make  a  public  price. 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  To  put  a  stop  to  this  secrecy;  to  let  publishers  know 
what  they  could  buy  the  paper  for. 

Senator  Williams.  So  you  could  publish  what  that  quotation  was? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  So  I  could  sell  to  publishers,  and  make  a  bona  fide 
auotation,  and  try  to  stop  this  practice  whereby,  behind  closed  doors, 
they  were  making  agreed  prices. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  much  did  you  buy  from  those  two  mills? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Clark.  You  were  just  around  shopping? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  I  bought. 

Senator  Williams.  You  were  trying  to  get  the  price  so  as  to  tell 
the  other  fellows? 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  says  he  bought  of  two  mills.  How  much 
did  you  buy? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  my  second  purchase  was  about  1,000  tons. 
My  first  one  was  about  200  tons ;  quite  an  innovation,  that  was.  It 
was  close  to  $40  a  ton. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  did  you  get  for  it  at  auction  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  prices  were  printed.  Every  paper  maker  was 
around  waiting  for  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Were  jrou  then  operating  for  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Norris.  Oh,  no;  this  was  individual. 

Senator  Clark.  You  could  not  do  that  under  your  charter? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  no;  it  was  not  as  chairman  or  the  committee  on 
paper — ^just  as  you  miffht  practice  law. 

Senator  Clark.  And  go  out  and  take  a  case  on  the  side  away  from 
my  firm. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Just  a  moment.  As  you  were  reading  those 
English  quotations,  is  there  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
paper  which  is  sold  to  different  institutions? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Do  you  mean  in  different  countries? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  sell  the  same  grade  of  paper  in  England 
that  you  refer  to  as  being  sold  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  same  grade?  Oh,  yes.  I  do  not  sell  it.  The 
paper  companv  does.  My  impression  is— I  have  seen  them  making 
this  paper  m  their  mills,  and  my  impression  was  and  it  is  their  repre- 
sentation that  it  is  as  good  as  the  paper  sold  to  American  customers. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  ascertain  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  seen,  I  have  handled  some  of  that  paper.  The 
fact  is — ^and  they  are  very  proud  of  it — that  they  can  get  higher 
prices  in  England  for  American  paper  than  the  competitive  manufac- 
turers can  obtain  in  that  market.  In  other  words,  that  the  American 
paper  maker,  by  reason  of  the  quality  of  his  material,  can  obtain  a 
slightly  hi^er  price  than  the  Norwegian  or  Swedish  paper. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  quality  uniform,  always  uniform  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  so ;  it  is  a  very  good  paper  they  send. 

Mr.  HJffYBURN.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  make  more  than 
one  grade  of  paper  and  sell  it  to  different  concerns  according  to 
the  erade? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not,  and  I  assume  not,  and  I  believe  not 

Senator  IfeYBURN.  What  do  you  base  the  assumption  upon?  Can 
not  one  newspaper  buy  one  gra^e  of  paper  and  pay  one  price  for  it, 
and  another  kind  and  pay  another  price  for  it? 

Mr.  NoBRiB.  The  effort  in  the  paper  trade  is  toward  standardization. 

Senator  ILbyburn.  It  is  not  uniform  ? 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  From  given  iiiill&  I  think  it  is  as  near  uniform  as 
they  can  make  it.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  in  disparagement  of  the 
quality  of  the  paper  manufactured  by  manjr  of  ^e  American  mills. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Do  not  they  quote  prices  on  a  certain  grade  of 
paper,  and  different  prices  on  a  different  grade  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  on  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Nowhere? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  but  that  they  may  have  quoted  a  price. 
There  are  some  products  of  American  mills  that  are  not  worth  as 
much  as  the  products  of  other  mills. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mills  of  this  concern  to 
which  you  refer. 

Mr.  NoRHiB.  Of  the  International  Paper  Co.  ? 

Senator  Hbybuhn.  Yes. 

Mr.  NosRiB.  I  think  they  send  a  uniform  quality  abroad. 

Seoator  I^tbubk.  And  at  a  uniform  price? 

Mr. NoBBis.  Yes,  sir;  except  to  one  customer,  and  that  is  in  South  | 
America;  that  is  $5  a  ton  more. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  paper  on  which  the  New  York  Tribune  Ib  | 
printed  of  exactlv  the  same  quality  as  the  paper  furnished  to  all 
other  newspapers? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  By  the  International  Paper  Co.  ? 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  there  is  a  variation,  due  to  all  sorts  of 
conditions,  but 

Senator  Hbybubn.  And  a  variation  based  upon  difference  in  the 
quality  of  the  paper,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes;  but  hold  on.  The  price  is  uniform — $45  a  ton— 
and  to  everyone  of  them  to-day,  accoraing  to  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  the  president.  If  they  are  not  manufacturing  the  same 
quality,  the  burden  of  explanation  is  on  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  perhaps  vou  do  not  understand  what 
the  Senator  wants  to  know — ^that  is,  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
the  International  Paper  Co.  sold  one  grade  of  paper  in  tne  American 
mills  and  sold  another  ^ade  of  paper  to  these  £2nglish  people? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  An  inferior  grade? 

Senator  Williams.  An  inferior  grade. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburn.  A  lighter  paper? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Absolutely  not;  but  I  have  not  examined  each  roll 
of  paper  and  I  could  not  tell  you. 

senator  Heyburk.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  quality  of  paper  upon  which  certein  papers  are  printed! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  only  a  difference  due  to  the  conditions  which 
the  mill  would  seek  to  improve. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Due  to  the  weight  of  the  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir;  these  people  aim  at  a  uniform  weight  They 
have  an  agreement  to  sell  only  32-pound  paper — ^that  is,  that  500 
sheets  measuring  24  by  36  inches  shall  weigh  82  pounds. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  in  regard  to  the 
coat  of  paper  sold  to  the  country  papers  of  some  cities  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  New  York  Tribune? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  price? 
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Senator  Hetburn.  Yes;  the  price  they  pay  for  paper.  Have  you 
personal  knowledge  on  that  point  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  country  newspapers.  I 
have  received  reports  from  a  great  many  papers,  but  the  effort  is  to 

f^  a  uniform  price  through  the  country  of  approximately  2.05  cents 
o.  b.  mill — ^tnat  is,  $41  per  ton.  I  have  not  finished  reading  my 
statement. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  You  were  passing  that  point,  and  I  simply 
wanted  to  interrogate  you  about  it. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  am  still  on  this  point  of  prices.  Overwhelming  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  the  paper  makers  are  now  selling  paper  abroad 
at  lower  prices  than  they  sell  in  the  domestic  market  is  furnished  by 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  At  a  meeting  held  last  March  in  the 
Hotel  Cecil,  London,  the  committee,  comprising  Messrs.  Lewis  Evans, 
Joseph  Dixon,  and  John  E.  Jepson,  reported  as  follows : 

The  paper  manufacturing  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  suffered  very 
grievonsly  during  the  past  10  or  15  years  from  the  competition  of  the  United 
States  paper  manufacturers.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  used  as  a  dump- 
ing ground  for  the  surplus  production  of  the  United  States  paper  manufac- 
turers, and  the  surplus  production  wms  only  i)ossible  because  of  the  Canadian 
tlDiber  being  available. 

Further  and  conclusive  evidence  that  American  pajjer  is  sold 
abroad  at  a  lower  price  than  in  the  United  States  is  obtainable  by  a 
comparison  of  the  exports  of  American  news-print  paper  to  foreign 
markets  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  per  annum,  in  competition  with 
Canadian  paper,  which  is  selling  f.  p.  b.  mills  at  approximately  $4 
per  ton  less  than  the  American  paper  mills  are  selling  to  domestic 
consumers. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  one  day's  run,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  What? 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifty  thousand  tons  of  American  manufacture  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  50,000  tons  just  equals  what  Canadian  mills  are 
selling  and  sending  in  here.  They  send  in  here  54.000  tons  per 
annum. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  tons  of  paper  are  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  a  day? 

Mr.  NoRRis,  About  i.200. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  wduld  be  a  little  less  than  12  davs. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  20,000  more  than  the  entire  stock  on  hand.  There 
is  only  imported 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  not  make  a  particle  of  difference  what 
the  stock  is  on  hand  if  they  can  make  the  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  make  a  difference,  because  in  seasons  of 
drought  or  in  seasons  of  bad  weather  the  prices  immediately  harden. 

Senator  Smoot.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  manufacturers  do  not 
keep  a  year's  stock  on  hand ;  is  that  not  so  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  No ;  I  do  not  complain  of  that,  but  I  do  complain  of 
the  concerted  action  that  restricts  the  supply  so  as  to  starve  the  mar- 
ket and  harden  the  prices. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  vou  this  question — and  I  am  asking 
these  cmestions  for  information  but  not  to  oe  critical 

Mr.  jfoKHis.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  are  getting  an  undue  profit  on  their  product? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Those  of  them  who  are  eouipped  with  modem  mills 
are  getting  an  excessively  high  price.  Those  who  are  not  equipped 
with  modern  mills  have  no  right  to  dictate  the  price,  or  to  ask  you 
to  hold  up  the  consumer  and  pay^an  abnormal  price. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  That  is  a  singular  doctrine. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  a  satisfactory  answer  from  your  point  of 
view,  but  I  want  to  pursue  it  a  little  further 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  you  will  excuse  me — otherwise  you  put  a  premium 
on  the  antiquity  or  these  plants. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  about  the  antiquity  of  the  plants  of  news- 
paper publishers.  Do  you  think  a  larger  per  cent  of  newspaper 
Jdants  are  modern  and  up  to  date,  than  the  plants  of  paper  manu- 
acturersf 

Mr.  NoRBis.  We  are  not  asking  Congress  to  impose  a  tariff  on 
anything  but 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mention  this,  thinking  perhaps  the  newspaper 
publishers  would  themselves  make  more  money  on  their  investments 
if  they  had  up  to  date  machinery. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Senator,  the  newspapers  have  a  distinct  complaint 
against  Senator  Smoot. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  have  what? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  distinct  complaint  against  Senator  Smoot:  I  mean 
because  of  what  Senator  Smoot,  as  Senator,  said  about  the  nandling 
of  this  Canadian  situation. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  said  that  the  newspapers  have  a  distinct  grievance 
against  you  because  of  what  as  Senator  you  promised  to  do  and 
failed  to  do  in  averting  this  Canadian  snarl. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  really  do  not  know  to  what  you  refer,  but  I 
want  vou  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  tell  the  committee  what  promise 
I  maae  that  I  have  not  complied  with. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  April  7,  1909,  I  met  you  as  one  of  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  the  tariff  duty,  and  after  various  cost  com- 
parisons had  been  gone  over  I  called  especial  attention  to  the  situation 
with  respect  to  Canada ;  that  there  was  a  menace  which  was  serious, 
and  it  would  ultimately  force  up  paper  prices  and  create  serious 
market  disturbances,  and  Mr.  Smoot— -I  do  not  know  whether  I  am 
exactly  parliamentary 

Senator  Smoot.  Go  riffht  ahead. 

Senator  Clark.  Provided  what  you  say  is  true. 

Mr.  Norris.  Mr.  Smoot  then  said  to  me:  "Now,  Norris,  don't  you 
be  disturbed  about  this  Canadian  situation.  If  we  can  not  handle 
tliat  situation  we  are  not  fit  for  our  jobs."  Now,  the  situation  has 
not  been  handled. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  We  are  trying  to  handle  it  now. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  know;  but  what  has  occurred  in  the  meantime!^  In 
the  meantime  you  have  been  barred  from  twenty- four  twenty-fifths 
of  the  available  timber  area  of  Quebec,  and  you  harve  been  barred 
from  the  Crown  lands  of  New  Brunswick.  Is  that  handling  the 
situation  ? 

Senator  Gallinoer.  We  use  our  own  timber. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  that  statement  positively.  Who  passed 
those  laws  that  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Norris.  The  Canadian  Provinces. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Absolutely.  Then,  why  do  you  stand  here  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  responsible  for  it? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Because  they  were  asking  access  to  this  market. 

Senator  Lodgb.  Who  were  asking  access  to  this  market? 

Mr.  NoBius.  The  Canadian  Provinces. 

Senator  Lodge.  How?    B^  whom? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Through  their  manufacturers. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  what  form  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  That  if  the  Canadian  Provinces  were  to  continue  to 
allow  that  pulp  wood  to  come  in  to  supply  23  important  print-paper 
mills,  whicn  were  dependent  upon  them  for  tneir  resources,  the 
United  States  should  reduce  its  tariff  on  the  product  of  that  wood. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  referring  to  what  you  claim  I  said,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  said  it  or  not — and  it  does  not  matter  whether  I  did 
or  not,  for  I  made  no  promise  to  you — ^I  want  to  say  this,  that  when 
I  examined  into  the  question  of  whether  there  should  be  a  duty  at 
all  upon  print  paper  from  Canada  I  thought  that  I  examined  into 
it  very  thorougnly.  You  were  before  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
was  a  member  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Once,  before  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  say  once.  I  tried  to  get  information  from 
every  source  that  I  could.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  very 
much  difference  between  the  wages  paid  in  Canada  in  the  paper  mills 
and  those  paid  in  the  United  States.  I  wanted  to  find  out  where 
the  difference  in  cost  of  manufacture  was,  if  there  was  a  difference, 
and  I  sent  to  mills  in  this  country  that  were  purchasing  woods  from 
Canada  and  from  parties  in  the  United  States.  I  received  invoices 
showing  purchases  m  both  countries — about  a  thousand  of  them — ^and 
after  comparing  them  I  noticed  that  the  prices  of  woods  in  Canada 
were  about  $4.25  or  $4.27  a  cord  less  than  in  this  country.  I  was 
not  content  with  that.  I  made  them  send  me  the  bill  of  lading  of 
every  shipment  represented  in  the  thousand  invoices,  and  I  want  to 
say  to  you.  Mr.  Norris,  that  I  found  after  an  examination  of  that 
thousand  invoices  American  woods  cost  the  manufacturer  $4.25  per 
cord  more  than  the  Canadian  manufacturer  had  to  pay.  I  am  pro- 
tectionist enough,  whether  it  applies  to  paper  or  any  other  industry 
in  this  country,  no  matter  where  located,  to  say  that  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  $4  or  $3.75  or  $2  or  $6  a  ton  to  protect  our  home  manu- 
facturers I  am  going  to  vote  for  it.  Personally,  as  far  as  money  is 
concerned,  it  is  to  my  advantage  to  support  this  bill.  I  am  interested 
in  cattle  in  Canada ;  I  am  interested  in  a  sugar  mill  in  Canada ;  I  own 
land  in  Canada,  and  I  also  own  an  interest  in  newspapers  in  Utah,  but 
that  does  not  influence  my  action  on  a  matter  affecting  great  Amer- 
ican industries,  as  this  bill  does.  I  am  going  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection  that  I  have  always  advocated  to  the  people  of  my 
State. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  The  particular  jjoint  that  grieved  me  was 

Senator  Wiujams.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  will  expedite  mat- 
ters if  we  leave  these  arguments  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made  that  statement  simply  by 
way  of  explanation. 

Mr.NoRRis.  I  had  not  finished  on  this  particular  line. 

Senator  Clabk.'  I  had  started  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  of  my  question   I  did  not  get  to.    I  wanted   Senator 
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Smoot  to  be  able  to  explain  how  it  was  that  he  could  influence  the 
Canadian  authorities  in  ihis  treaty  business.  But  following  up  m; 
former  suggestion,  you  say  that  the  mills  that  are  well  ecjuipp^  with 
all  modem  appliances,  you  think,  are  getting  an  excessive  price  for 
their  products,  but  that  the  mills  which  are  not  thorou^y  modem 
you  think  are  not.  I  understood  you  to  say  further  in  your  state- 
ment that  you  have  found  that  the  cost  of  production  of  paper  in 
Canada  was  something  over  $4  less  than  the  cost  of  production  here! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Clabk.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  paper  in  Canada  was  something  over  $4  less  than  it  was  here. 

Mr.  TfoRBis.  I  never  made  any  such  statement 

Senator  Clabk.  I  understood  you  to  say  that. 

Senator  Lodge.  He  referred  to  the  figures  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  the  American  mill  has  the  advantage 
over  the  Canadian  mill  to-day,  wood  or  no  wood ;  and  the  final  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accepted,  will  demonstrate  in 
what  particular,  and  on  that  I  am  prepared  to  give  you  some  little 
information. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  do  you  know  about  the  final  report 
of  the  Tariff  Board  ?  We  have  only  their  first  report,  and  it  shows 
a  difference  of  $4  a  ton. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does  not  show  a  difference  of  $4  a  ton. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Four  dollars  a  cord  of  wood 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a  premium  if  he  will  find  in 
there  anywhere  where  it  speaks  of  the  cost  of  wood  per  cord  in  the 
ton  of  product.  I  have  seen  the  "  per  cord  "  in  a  separate  table,  and 
I  have  oeen  attempting  to  get  that  very  figure  of  the  cord  price  as  it 
entered  into  the  ton  of  paper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  nas  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Tariff 
Board  did  not  take  up  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  XoRRis.  They  speak  of  it  as  the  cost  of  wood  per  ton  of 
product. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Exactly. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  But  I  have  been  digging  until  midnight  into  these 
tables  to  find  where  they  refer  to  the  cost  of  the  cord  of  wood  in  order 
that  I  might  establish  how  much  wood  there  was  in  a  ton  of  the 
ground  wood,  and  ultimately  in  a  ton  of  paper. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Now,  as  I  understand  you,  you  dispute  the 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Board  as  to  their  remarks  on  manufactured 
paper,  and  you  say  their  final  report  will  dispute  what  they  say  in 
their  first  report. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  They  have  asked  that  the  final  report  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  unit,  which  means,  I  assume,  that  the  first  report  should 
be  disregarded  because  it  was  hurriedly  prepared ;  it  was  incomplete. 
It  was  liable  to  inaccuracies. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  they  send  out  that  report  for  the  purpose  of 
misleading  the  people  of  this  country?  Otherwise,  why  did  they 
prepare  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Excuse  me,  please.  I  am  not  answering  for  or  apolo- 
gizing for  or  explaining  the  action  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  simply  asking  you  to  give  your  idea.  You 
think  the  Tariff  Board  is  making  reports  which  indicate  on  the  face 
of  them  that  they  are  inaccurate? 
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Senator  Williams.  He  said  their  final  report;  that  their  first  re- 
port was  incomplete,  and  they  wanted  the  two  regarded  as  a  unit. 
That  is  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Senator  Lodge.  On  the  17th  of  May  they  say  that  the  average  cost 

Sr  ton  of  product  of  wood  in  the  United  States  was  $10.23;  in 
mada  it  was  $5.70,  very  nearly  a  difference  of  $4.  If  you  take  the 
CTOund  that  the  Tariff  Board  does  not  know  what  it  is  talking  about, 
tnat  is  another  proposition. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Excuse  me;  I  am  not  taking  any  such  attitude  as  that, 
and  I  beg  the  Senator  will  not  put  me,  seemingly  or  by  implication, 
in  any  such  attitude. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  just  said  that  they  were  inaccurate. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  No ;  I  said  the  first  report 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  that  they,  in  their  final  report,  said 
that  their  first  report  was  incomplete. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  have  never  seen  the  final  report.  Mr.  Norris 
has  the  advantage  of  us  there. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  will  show  you  various  inaccuracies  that  crop  out 
ai»  the  result  of  the  hurrying  of  the  preparation  of  that  document. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  report  sent  in  on  the  17th  of 
May.     Now,  what  final  report  you  refer  to  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  That  is  the  final  report. 

S^iator  Lodge.  It  is  from  that  report  I  quoted  the  figures. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  What  figures? 

Senator  Lodge.  Those  figures  that  I  have  just  read  of  the  cost  of 
wood  per  ton,  showing  a  difference  of  $4.63.  That  is  the  final  re- 
port, and  they  say  that  wood  costs  so  much  more  per  ton. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  also  have  the  report  here,  and  I  refer  you  to  the 
figures  which  show  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  cost  of  making  a  ton  of 
paper.  I  want  you  to  keep  to  the  single  point  which  has  been  raised, 
and  that  is  the  cost  of  the  wood  per  ton  of  paper.  Do  not  talk  about 
something  else,  but  that  single  point.  So  far,  you  have  denied  the 
accuracy  of  the  Tariff  Board,  and  that  is  as  far  as  you  have  gone. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  admit  that  the  Tariff  Board's  statement  does  ^ive 
the  information  that  the  cost  of  wood,  so  far  as  they  examined  into 
Canadian  mills,  as  $5.70  per  ton  of  product,  and  $10  and  odd  in  the 
United  States  mills  in  this  reported  data,  but  what  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  that  the  Tariff  Board  reports  also  show  the  whole 
output  of  Canada  is  203,000  tons  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $27.53 
per  ton.    Now,  this  report  also  shows  that  the  American  mills  pro- 
aucinjj  215,000  make  it  at  $25.83  per  ton  of  product  and  those  Ameri- 
can mills  make  more  than  Canada  had  produced. 
Senator  Lodge.  On  what  page  is  that  statement? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  a  classification  of  the  mills — ^"news-print 
paper"  on  page  27. 
The  Chairman.  From  what  report  are  you  reading? 
Mr.  Norris.  From  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  of  May  17, 
addressed  to  the  President. 
Senator  Lodge.  That  is  the  same  pap:e  from  which  I  read. 
Mr.  Norris.  On  page  27,  if  you  will  look  at  the  bottom  of  that 

>age  you  will  find,  under  total  cost  per  ton,  news-print  paper,  under 

',  45,000  tons. 
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Senator  Lodge.  Where  is  that  that  you  are  reading? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  In  the  last  grouping  at  the  bottom  of  that  page.  It  is 
headed  ''  news-print  paper.''  iJnaer  $25,  number  of  estaolishmentB, 
1 ;  tons  produced,  45,000 ;  per  cent  of  total  production,  4.8 ;  average 
cost  in  each  group,  $24.50.  That  is  one.  That  is  46,000  tons.  Now, 
the  next  one,  between  $25  and  $30;  four  mills  producing  170,000  tons 
at  a  cost  of  $26.18  per  ton.    If  you  take  those  two 

Senator  Lodge.  Go  on  and  read  it  all. 
.    Mr.  NoRBis.  No 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  the  average  cost. 

Mr.  NoRKis.  I  want  to  make  my  statement  in  my  own  way. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  us  have  your  answer  fairly. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  going  to  answer  you  fairly.  My  statement 
was 

Senator  Lodge.  You  made  the  statement  here  that  the  American 
wood  pulp  cost  under  $25  a  ton,  and  the  table  that  you  are  reading 
from  shows  on  the  average  it  cost  $32  a  ton.  You  read  one  mifl 
making  45,000  tons. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  You  do  not  tnean  wood  pulp.    You  mean  print  paper. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  mean  news-print  paper  per  ton. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  I  say  that  that  tabulation  shows  in  those  two 
groups  215,000  tons 

Senator  Lodge.  Bead  them  all. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Average,  $25.83  a  ton. 

Senator  Lodge.  Then  I  will  read  them  all. 

News-print  paper: 

News-print  paper. — Under  25,  costing  $24.50  and  producing  45,000  tons.  4.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  production — that  is,  |24.50;  $25  and  under  $30,  4  mills, 
170,000  tons,  18  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  $26.18;  $80  and  under  $82.50, 
7  mills,  210,000  tons,  22  per  cent,  average  cost,  $31.96;  $32.50  and  under  $35,  7 
mills,  205,000  tons— 

I  am  giving  them  in  round  numbers 

21  per  cent  of  the  total  production,  $34.07  average  cost ;  $35  and  under  $37.50,  6 
mills,  107,000  tons,  per  cent  of  total  production  11.4,  average  cost  $36.03;  $37.50 
and  under  $40, 12  mills,  194,000  tons,  per  cent  of  total  production  2.7,  average  cost 
$38.31 ;  and  $40  or  over,  1  mill,  6,0CK)  tons,  0.7  per  cent  total  production,  average 
cost  $43.    Total  average  cost  of  paper  made  In  the  United  States,  $32.88. 

Now,  to  stand  here  and  say,  in  a  general  way,  that  paper  is  made 
in  the  United  States  for  $25  a  ton  is  not  stating  the  facts  as  they 
appear  on  the  face  of  that  report ;  that  is  what  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  also  desire  to  emj)hasize  the  fact  that  averages,  like 
percentages,  are  frequently  deceptive,  and  that  any  attempt  to  state 
the  situation  from  an  average  is  unfair. 

Senator  Lodge.  Averages  are  not  the  only  deceptive  things. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Tariff  Board  itself  points  out  the  utter  ineffi- 
ciency, inadequacy,  and  antiquity  of  these  American  mills  which  have 
been  carried  along  at  our  expense. 

Senator  Lodge.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  that  table  does 
not  rfiow  that  the  average  price  of  American  paper  made  here  is 
und^r  $25.    It  shows  somethmg  totally  different. 

Mr.   NoRRTS.    No  one   said  that.     What  I  said   was  that  more 

paper 

'  Senator  Lodge  (interposing).  You  said  first  $26,  and  that  you 
would  refer  me  to  it. 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  I  said  there  was  more  paper  made  in  the  United  States 
than  in  all  Canada  at  $25.83  as  against  $27.53  in  Canada. 

Senator  Lodgb.  On  a  total  pr^uct  of  less  than  45,000  tons? 

Mr.  NoRRifi.  Oh,  no.    The  78  per  cent  which  the  board  quoted 
would  make  the  total  output  of  the  Canadian  mills  203,000  tons.- 
Assuming  that  their  average  applied  against  all,  it  would  show  that' 
the  5  mflls  of  the  United  States,  producing  215,000  tons,  made  it 
at  a  cost,  according  to  the  Tariff  Board  figures  alone,  or  $1.70  to 
$1.80  per  ton  l^^s  than  the  mills  in  Canada. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  true  only  of  those  five  mills! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  true  only  of  those  five  mills  which  produce' 
more  than  all  of  Canada,  and  which  are  modem,  up-to-date  mills. 

Senator  Clabk.  Where  does  that  show  that,  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  On  page  27  it  shows  as  to  the  five  mills,  taking  the 
two  groups  of  45,000  and  170,000;  and  it  is  also  true  with  respect  to 
the  best  mill ;  that  is,  that  the  American  mill  can  make  paper  cheaper 
than  the  best  mill  in  Canada,  according  to  these  figures,  to  the  extent 
of  47  cents  per  ton- 
Senator  Stons.  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  four  mills  making 

iper  at  an  average  cost  of  $26il8"per  ton,  whether  the  paper  made 
>j  those  mills  is  afferent,  and  in  what  respect  different,  from  mills 
that  make  a  higher-priced  paper,  that  costs  more? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  It  is  better  paper.  With  the  modem  machinery  and 
the  modem  equipment  they  can  turn  out  a  better  paper  than  these 
higher  priced,  older  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  I  want  to  ask — to  be  perfectly  clear  about  it' 
in  my  own  mind — ^if  the  paper  made  by  the  four  mills  at  from  $26 
to  $30  per  ton,  or  at  an  average  of  $26.18  per  ton 

Senator  Whijams.  Five  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  Four  mills  I  am  speaking  of — ^produce  print  paper 
as  good  as  that  which  Qost  $40  and  over? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Why,  it  is  better. 

Senator  Stone.  Wait  until  I  get  through. 

Senator  Clark.  What  four  mills  are  these  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  am  guessing  as  to  the  five  mills,  but  I  think  I  can  lay  * 
my  hands  on  them ;  out  I  do  not  think  I  should  do  it  publicly. 

Senator  Clark.  You  absolutely  say  that  these  four  mills  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  turn  out  better  paper  than  the  other  mills  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  our  modem  mills  running  at  high  speed  on ' 
the  wide  machines  will  make  better  paper  than  the  slower  speed,  nar- 
row-width machines. 

Senator  Clark.  Then  you  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  those  four  mills  cited  are  making  better  paper  than  the  other 
mills? 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  I  can  not  say,  as  a  fact,  just  precisely  what  mills  they 
are,  but  as  a  general  proposition  in  tne  trade  the  mills  which  have 
the  modem  equipment  and  run  fast  can  make  better  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  I  know,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Senator  Stone  directed  vour  immediate  and  complete  attention  to 
those  four  mills  here  in  this  last  grouping. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  are  entirely  right  in  your  inquiry  and  your  in- ; 
ference. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  complete  my  question. 
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Senator  Clark.  I  b^  your  pardon,  Senator  Stone. 

Senator  Williams.  <jo  ahead. 

Senator  Stone.^  I  want  to  ascertain  from  you,  as  an  expert^  why  it 
is  that  the  one  mill,  or  four  mills,  or  the  five  mills  first  mentioned  in 
this  table  can  turn  out  print  paper  as  good  as  the  othur  mills  men- 
tioned in  this  table  at  so  much  less  than  the  other  mills  produce  it; 
that  is,  equally  as  good  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  May  I,  in  my  answer  to  that  question,  disclaim  the  atti- 
tude of  an  expert! 

Senator  Stoke.  Well,  disclaim  it;  I  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  modem  mills  that  can  make  paper  cheaply  have 
the  advantages  of  equipment  that  enable  them  to  make  a  better  paper, 
and  when  a  choice  is  to  be  made  among  purchasers  as  to  what  paper 
is  preferable,  I  hsve  invariably  recommended  publishers  to  buy  of 
those  modem  mills,  and  the  reports  of  publishers  to  me  in  respect  to 
the  working  and  running  Qualities  and  preparation  of  the  various 
papers  have  been  in  favor  oi  those  modem  mills. 

Senator  Stoke.  If  all  these  mills — ^these  38  mills  mentioned  in  that 
last  grouping  in  Table  5— were  as  good,  as  well  equipped  for  making 
paper  as  the  first  mill  mentioned,  which  makes  it  for  less  than  $26  per 
ton,  or  as  well  equipped  as  the  four  mills  mentioned,  which  produced 
at  from  $25  to  $30  a  ton,  could  all  of  them,  if  they  are  as  well 
equipped,  make  papr  equally  cheap  t 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  not  fully  as  cheap,  but  they  could  make  it  for 
very  much  less  than  they  are  now  making  it.  There  would  be  condi- 
tions of  location,  there  would  be  conditions  of  water  power 

Senator  Stoke.  Transportation? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  would  be  conditions  as  to  the  procurement  of 
the  raw  materials  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  a  ton  of  paper. 
There  may  be  any  number  of  conditions,  so  that  I  would  not  pretend 
to  fix  or  indicate  what  price  should  be  made  at  a  particular  location, 
but  would  state  that  with  the  advanta^  of  modem  madiinery  as 
compared  with  antiquated  machinery,  with  fast-running  paper  ma- 
chines as  compared  with  slow-running  madiines,  that  the  cost  must 
necessarily  be  reduced,  because  the  labor  item  is  less  as  the  speed  of 
the  machine  increases,  or  rather  as  the  production  of  the  machine 
increases,  and  there  are  other  factors  whereby  they  work  out  many 
economies  in  the  course  of  manufacture;  for  instance,  where  they,  in 
pumping  the  eround  wood  from  the  grinding  mill  to  the  paper  mill 
as  slush  or  in  liquid  shape,  save  something  in  comparison  with  those 
concerns  which  work  the  ground  wood  into  laps  and  f(dd  it  This 
folded  pulp  must  be  beaten  before  conversion  into  paper. 

Senator  Stoke.  The  effect  of  this  tax  on  paper  is  to  equalize  in  some 
measure  the  difference  between  a  poor  mill  and  a  good  one? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  it  ^ves  the  poor  mill  an  opportunity  to  exact  from 
publishers  a  price  which  under  ordinary  normal  conditions  in  a  free 
market  woula  not  be  permissible.  A  poor  mill  could  not  IcMig  sustain 
itself. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  matter  which 
may  have  escaped  your  observation,  although  it  may  not,  because  you 
have  undoubtedly  gone  into  this  thing  fully.  These  figures  given  here 
on  page  27  as  to  the  cost  of  production  do  not  include  any  diarge  for 
depreciation  of  the  plant,  do  not  include  any  charge  for  interest 
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either  on  capital  invested  or  on  borrowed  capital,  and  no  charge  for 
use  of  water  power. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Except  in  a  few  cases  for  water  power. 

Senator  Clabk.  So  that  is  not  the  real  cost  of  production.  This  is 
simply  the  cost  of  manufacture*  but  the  real  cost  of  manufacture 
should  include  those  items,  should  it  not,  and  that  would  raise  this 
ayeragef 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  at  all,  because  the  same  rule  is  applied  on  both — 
Rs  to  the  Canadian  mills  and  to  the  American  mills — and  therefore 
the  only  point  which  you  are  aiming  to  consider  being  the  relative 
difference  or  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the  two  coun- 
tries, this  capital  account  is  not  a  factor.  Ordinarily  the  farther 
away  from  civilization  a  mill  mi^ht  be  the  more  would  be  the  first 
ct)st  of  installation,  and  therefore  it  would  be  a  lar^r  cost  in  Canada 
than  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of 
the  Canadian  mills  are  equipped  with  American  paper  machines. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  but  1  am  directing  my  attention  and  your  own 
simply  to  this  table  on  page  27,  as  not  attempting  to  show  the  real  cost 
of  production,  because  they  say  "  the  following  cost  tables  have  been 
c(Hnpiled  for  a  period  of  12  months  in  the  case  of  each  mill.  In  all 
cases  the  last  normal  fiscal  year  was  taken.^'  And  '^  these  fibres 
should  be  considered  with  careful  reference  to  the  preceding  explana- 
tory statement,"  which  I  have  just  read,  the  explanatory  statement 
that  these  figures  did  not  include  interest  on  the  investment,  nor 
depreciation,  nor  the  char^  for  water  power. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  On  either  side — in  either  country.  I  should  say  that 
the  cost  of  producing 

Senator  Clabk.  'Die  figures  I  am  calling  your  attention  to,  Mr. 
Norris,  have  nothing  to  say  whatever  in  regard  to  the  Canadian 
manufacturer;  it  is  simply  our  own  manufacturer. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  But  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  handling  the  figures 
of  both,  and  I  agree  with  the  Tariff  Board's  view  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  the  charges  for  depre- 
ciation and  interest. 

Senator  Clark.  And  my  statement  was  that  the  real  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  the  American  mills  that  are  cited  here,  the  38  mills,  must 
of  necessity  be  more  than  the  price  in  the  table,  because  this  is  simply 
the  cost  or  manufacture. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Senator,  if  you,  under  the  mid- 
night lamp^o  over  those  figures  in  the  last  column 

Senator  Williams.  Just  one  moment  ri^ht  there. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  not  finished  answering  your  question,  Senator 
Clark. 

Senator  Clark.  No. 

Senator  Williams.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  point  1  am  making  is  that  I  have  gone  over  those 
figures  of  the  Tariff  Board,  I  have  crisscrossed  them  m  various  ways 
to  test  them  and  see  if  there  were  any  inaccuracies,  and  a  very  serious 
phase  of  it  has  occurred  to  me,  about  which  I  want  to  reserve  judg- 
fnent;  I  even  went  to  the  Tariff  Board  oflSce  to  try  and  get  some 
information  leading  to  it.  The  point  is  this:  The  International 
^aper  Co.  and  most  of  the  paper  makers  assume  that  102  pounds  of 
pulp  will  go  into  the  manufacture  of  100  pounds  of  news-prmt  paper, 
^nd  in  a  statement  which  it  submitted  to  the  Mann  committee — 
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about  page  1076  of  the  Mann  report  you  will  find  it — ^Mr.  Whitcomb 
gave  the  details  of  the  working  out  of  a  cord  of  wood.  He  showed 
there  that  in  its  mills  102  pounds  of  pulo  were  used  in  100  pounds 
of  news-print  paper  and  5  pounds  or  other  material — fillers.  The 
paper-mill  engineers  say  that  the  mills  in  England  and  in  Germany 
use  about  103  pounds  of  raw  material  in  100  pounds  of  news-print 
paper.  Now,  when  I  assumed  that  the  cost  or  ground  wood,  as  re- 
ported on  page  27,  was  the  ground  wood  that  entered  into  the  cost 
of  news-prmt  paper,  I  worked  out  that  the  board,  in  making  this 
statement  of  the  cost  of  news-print  paper,  had  put  118  pounds  of 
pulps  into  that  ton  of  news-print  paper,  and  that  if  these  figures, 
aa  Dome  out  on  pafi;e  51,  were  accurate,  wherein  they  give  the 
number  of  pounds  of  material  per  ton  of  paper  in  each  of  the  38 
mills,  it  would  be  shown  that  the  so*called  cost  of  producing  a  ton 
of  paper,  as  it  is  stated  there,  is  $3.02  more  than  it  should  be. 

Now,  either  they  have  given  for  the  cost  of  the  ground  wood  per 
ton  at  the  mill  a  different  figure  from  that  cost  of  ground  wood 
which  entered  into  this  news-print  paper  or  they  have  added  profits 
on  the  pulp  in  passing  from  the  pulp  mill  to  the  news-print-paper 
mill  to  the  extent  of  $3 ;  and  that  is  material  only  in  this  phase,  that 
if  it  is  shown  that  the  co*=t  of  news-print  paper  is  $3  less  than  the 
Tariff  Board  reports,  then  that  item  of  $3  equals  a  difference  of  (5  per 
cent  in  the  cost  of  installation  of  a  completely  balanced  mill,  and 
therefore  that  is  quite  a  factor. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  1  o'clock,  and 

Senator  Williams.  Some  questions  were  aslced  about  why  it  was 
that  some  of  these  mills  produced  cheaper  than  others,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  figures  will  show  that  one  mill  which  produces  paper 
at  $24.50  turns  out  45,000  tons;  the  next  seven  mills,  that  produce  at 
a  cost  of  $26.18 

Senator  Clark.  Four,  is  it  not,  instead  of  seven  t 

Senator  Williams.  I  meant  to  say  four;  I  beg  your  pardon — 
turned  out  30,000  plus  apiece;  the  next  one,  that  produced  at  a  cost 
of  $31.96,  and  the  next  of  the  series  there  turn  out  29,000  plus 
apiece;  the  next  one  18,000  plus  apiece;  and  the  next  one  16,000  plus 
apiece,  as  you  will  find  by  adding  the  total  product;  and  the  last  one, 
which  stands  alone,  producing,  at  the  highest  price.  $43.  turns  out 
7  minus — 6,900  and  something — so  that,  evidently,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  operation  and  the 
amount  of  work  that  the  mill  does.  The  mill  turning  out  the 
largest  quantity  producing  at  the  minimum  cost. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  not  get  the  second  one  wrong?  It  is 
40,000  plus. 

Senator  Williams.  43,000. 

Senator  Lodgk.  You  had  said  30,000. 

Senator  Williams.  The  second  one  is  48,000  plus. 

Senator  Smoot.  Evidently  Mr.  Norris  can  not  conclude  his  re- 
marks, and  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock,  the  committee  took  an  adjournment 
until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Wednesday  morning.) 


WEDNESDAY,  MAY  24,   1911. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance- 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  Smoot,  Clark, 
Heybum,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stcme,  Williams,  Eem,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chatbman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Norris,  when 
we  adjourned  yesterday  you  had  the  floor.  You  may  continue  if 
you  80  desire  this  mommg. 

STATEMENT  OF  KB.  JOHH  HOBBIS  (Besumed). 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  submit  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  as  I 
promised  yesterday. 

The  Chatbman.  That  wiU  be  printed  as  a  part  of  your  testimony. 

(The  list  is  as  follows:) 

American  Newspafeb  Publishers'  Association. 


Albany,  N.  T. : 

Evening  Joamal  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Knickerbocker     Press     (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Times-Union      (evening,      except 
Sunday). 
Allentown,  Pa. :  Morning  Gall. 
Anaconda,  Mont.:  Standard  (morning 

and  Snnday). 
Atlanta,  Ga.: 

Constitution    (morning  and   Sun- 
day). 
Georgian  and  News  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Journal     (evening    and     Sunday 
morning). 
Augusta,  Ga. :  Chronicle  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Augusta,     Me.:     Kennebec     Journal 

(morning,  except  Sunday). 
Aurora,  111.:  Daily  Beacon   (evening, 
except  Snnday). 
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Baltimore,  Md.: 

American  (morning  and  Sunday). 
News  (evening  and  Sunday  even- 
ing. 
Sun  (morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day). 
Bangor,  Me. :  Daily  Commercial  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Beaumont,     Tex.:     Daily    Enterprise 

( morning  and  Sunday ) . 
Bell  Ingham,   Wash.:  American    (even- 
ing) ;    Reveille    (morning) ;   Ameri- 
can-Reveille ( Sunday ) . 
Birmingham,  Ala. : 

Ledger  (evening,  except  Sunday). 

News    (evening,   except   Sunday). 

Bloomington,    111. :    The    Pantograph 

(morning,  except  Sunday). 
Boise.  Idaho:  Idaho  Statesman  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday  morning). 
Boston,  Mass.: 

Daily  Advertiser  (morning,  except 
Sunday). 
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Boston,  Mass. — Gontlnued. 

American    (evening    and    Sunday 

morning). 
Qlobe     (morning,     evening,     and 

Sunday). 
Herald    (morning,    evening,    and 

Sunday). 
Journal  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  Record   (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Evening  Transcript  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Traveler    (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Bridgeport,     Conn.:  Standard     (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Brooklyn,  N.  T. : 

Citizen      (evening     and     Sunday 

morning). 
Daily  Eagle  (evening  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Brooklyner  Freie  Presse  (evening 

and  Sunday  morning) . 
Standard     Union     (evening    and 

Sunday  morning). 
Dally  Times  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Buffalo.  N,  Y.  : 

Express  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  News  (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Evening  Times  (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Burlington,   Iowa:  Hawk-Bye    (morn- 
ing   and    Sunday,    except    Monday 
morning). 
Burlington,  Vt. :  Free  Press  (morning, 

except  Sunday). 
Butte,  Mont. : 

Inter  Mountain    (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
The  Miner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Charleston,  S.  C. : 

News  and  0)urler  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Evening  Post. 
Charlotte,     N.     C:    Dally     Observer 
(morning    and    Sunday) ;    Evening 
Chronicle  (evening). 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. :  Times   (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Chicago,  111.: 

Evening  American    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Farmers  &  Drovers  Journal. 
The   Inter   Ocean    (morning   and 

Sunday). 
Dally    Journal     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Dally  News  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Evening    Post     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Record-Herald  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 


Chicago,  111.— Continued. 

Dally  Tribune  (morning  and  Sun- 
day), 
Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Commercial  Tribune  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
The  Enquirer  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
The  Post    (evening,   except   Sun- 
day). 
Dally    Times-Star    (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Cleveland,  Ohio: 

The  I^eader    (morning  and   San 

day). 
The  News   (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Plain  Dealer  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Press  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Colorado     Springs,     Colo.:     Gazette 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Columbia,  S.  C:  The  State  (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Columbus,  Ohio: 

Dispatch    (evening    and    Sunday 

morning). 
Ohio  State  Journal  (morning  and 
Sunday). 
Dallas,  Tex.:  Times-Herald    (evening 

and  Sunday  morning). 
Davenport,  Iowa :  Dally  Times  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Dayton,  Ohio:  Dally  News   (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Danville,  111. : 

Commercial  News. 
Press-Democrat. 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Post  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Republican    (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Rocky  Mountain  News    (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Des  Moines,  Iowa : 

Capital  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Register    and    Leader     (morning 
and  Sunday) ;  Evening  Tribune 
(evening). 
Detroit  Mich.: 

Free   Press    (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Journal     (evening,    except     Sun- 
day). 
Daily  News   (morning  and  even- 
ing) ;   News-Tribune   (Sunday). 

Duluth,  Minn.: 

Evening  Herald   (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
News  Tribune  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio :  Evening  Review 
(evening,  except  Sunday). 
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Elizabetli,  N.  J. :  Daily  Journal  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
El  Paeo,  Tex.:   Herald   (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Evanaville,  Ind.: 

Courier  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Joamal-NewB   (evening  and  Sun- 
day). 
Kverett,  Wash.:  Daily  Herald   (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Fall  River,  Mass. :  Daily  Globe  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Fargo,  N.  Dak. :  Forum  and  Daily  Re- 
publican (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. :  Southwest  American 
(morning  and  Sunday,  except  Mon- 
day). 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. : 

Record  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star-Telegram   (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Fresno,     Gal.:     Morning     Republican 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Galveston,  Tex.:  News  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Evening  Press 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Green   Bay,   Wis.:   Gazette    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Hartford,  Ck>nn. : 

Conrant    (morning,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Times   (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Haverhill,     Mass.:     Evening    Gazette 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Helena,    Mont:     Independent    (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Houston,  Tex.: 

Chronicle    (evening   and    Sunday 

morning). 
Post  (morning  and  Sundny). 
Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

News  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Star  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Jackson,     Mich.:     Patriot      (morning 
and  Sunday,  except  Monday  morn- 
ing). 
Jacksonville.     Fla.:     Florida     Times- 
Union   (morning  nnd  Simdny). 
Jersey    City,    N.    J.:  Jersey    Journal 

(evening,  except   Sunday). 
Johnstown,    Pa.:     Tribune    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Joliet  111.:  Daily  News  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Kanar.s  City,  Mo. : 

Journal  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Post   (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Star  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing; Times  (morning). 
Kingston.   N.   Y. :   Freemen    (evening, 

except  Sundny). 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn. : 

Journal    and    Tribune     (morning 

nnd  Sunday). 
Sentinel     (evening,     except    Sun- 
day). 


Leavenworth,  Kans.:  Times  (morning 

and  Sunday). 
Lexington,  Ky. :  Herald  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Lincoln,  Nebr. :  Nebraska  State  Jour- 
nal  (morning  and  Sunday) ;  Even- 
ing News  (evening). 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. : 

Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Express  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Times  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Louisville,  Ky. : 

Courier- Journal      (morning     and 
Sunday) ;   Times    (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Herald  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening    Post     (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
Lowell,  Mass.:  Ourler-Citizen  (morn- 
ing and  evening,  except  Sunday). 
Lynn,    Mass.:    Daily    Evening    Item 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
McKeesport,  Pa.:  Daily  News   (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Macon,    Ga. :    News    (evening,   except 

Sunday). 
Manchester,   N.  H.:   Union    (morning 

and  evening,  except  Sunday). 
Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Commercial  Appeal  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
News  Scimitar  (morning  and  even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Meriden,  Conn.: 

Daily    Journal     (evening,    except 

Simday). 
Morning  Record  (morning,  except 
Sunday). 
Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Milwaukee     Herold     (morning) ; 
Germanla-Abendpost  (evening) ; 
Milwaukee  Sonntagspost    (Sun- 
day). 
Joiirnal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Dally    Kuryer    Polskl     (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Sentinel    (morning,    evening,    and 

Sunday). 
Evening  Wisconsin   (evening,  ex- 
cept Simday). 
Minneapolis,  Minn.: 

Journal     (evening     and     Sundny 

morning). 
Tribune    (morning,    evening,    and 
Sunday). 
Mobile,  Ala.:  Register   (morning  and 

Sundny). 
Montgomery,  Ala.:  Advertiser  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Muncie.  Ind. :  Morning  Star  (moniing 

and  Sunday). 
N.-iflhville,  Tenn. : 

Banner  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Tennessean  and  American  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 
Morning    Mercury    (morning,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
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New  Bedford,  Mass.:  Evening  Stand- 
ard (evening  and  Sunday  morning). 
New  Haven,  Ck)nn. : 

Journal-Courier  (morning,  except 
Sunday). 

Register     (evening    and    Sunday 
morning). 
New  Orleans,  La. : 

Item  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 

Picayune  (morning  and  Sunday). 

Dally  States  (evening  and  Sunday 
morning). 

Times-Democrat     (morning     and 
Sunday). 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. : 

American  (morning  and  Sunday). 

Evening  Journal  (evening,  except 
Sunday) . 

Commercial  (morning,  except  Sun- 
day). 

Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser 
(evening,  except  Sunday). 

New  Yorker  Herold  (evening) ; 
New  Yorker  Zeltung  (morning) ; 
New  Yorker  Revue  (Sunday 
morning). 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and 
Commercial  Bulletin  (morning, 
except  Sunday). 

Evening  Mall  (evening,  except 
Sundny). 

Das  Morgen- Journal  (morning  and 
Sunday). 

Evening  Post  (evening,  except 
Sunday). 

New  Yorker  Staats  Zeltung 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday). 

Sim  (morning,  evening,  and  Sun- 
day). 

Morning  Telegi-nph  (morning  and 
Sunday). 

Times  (morning  and  Sunday). 

Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday). 

World     (morning,    evening,     and 
Sunday). 
Newark,  N.  J. : 

Ev'enlng    News    (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
•  Star  (morning  and  evening,  except 
Sunday). 

Sunday    Oil     (Sunday    morning 
only). 
Newark.  Ohio :  Advocate  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Oakland,  Cal. : 

Enquirer  (evening,  ex«»iit  Sun- 
dny) ;  Times  (morning,  except 
Sunday). 

Tribune     (evening    and     Sunday 
morning). 
Ogden.  Utah : 

Evening  Standard  (evening)  ;  Ex- 
aminer (morning  and  Sunday), 
on   Citj',  Pa.:  Derrick    (morning,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 


Oklahoma     City,    Okla. :     OklahcHnan 

(morning  and  Sunday). 
Omaha,   Nebr.:   Dally  Bee   (morning. 

evening,  and  Sunday). 
Oahkosh,    Wis.:    Dally    Northwestern 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Ottumwa,  Iowa :  Courier  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Owensboro,  Ky.:  Messenger  (morning 

and  Sunday,  except  Monday). 
Paterson.  N.  J. : 

Morning    Call    (mornhog,    except 

Sunday). 
Dally  Guardian   (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Evening    News    (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
Pawtucket,    R.     I.:    Evening    Times 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Peoria,   111.:   Dally  Journal    (evening 

and  Sunday  morning). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Evening  Bulletin  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Morgen-Gasette   (morning,  except 
Sunday) ;  Democrat  (evening) ; 
SonntK  gs-Gazette  ( Sunday ) . 
Inquirer  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Press  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Public  Ledger  (morning  and  Son- 
day). 
Record  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Pittsburg,  Pa.: 

Chronicle  Telegraph  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Dispatch  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Gazette  Times  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Press  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Sun  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Portland,  Me.: 

Eastern  Argus    (morning,  except 

Sunday). 
Evening  Express  and  Dally  Ad- 
vertiser (evening);  Sunday  Tel- 
egram (Sunday  morning). 
Portland,  Oreg.: 

Daily  Journal  (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Oregonian  (morning  and  Sunday) ; 
Telegram  (evening). 
Providence,  R.  I.: 

Journal    (morning  and  Sunday) ; 

Bulletin  (evening). 
Evening    News    (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Tribune     (evening    and     Sunday 
morning). 
Pueblo,  Colo.: 

Chieftain  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star- Journal  (evening  and  Sunday 
morning). 
Reading,    Pa.:    Eagle    (evening    and 
Sunday  morning). 
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Rlcbmond,  Va. : 

News    Xicader     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Tiroes-Dispatch  ( morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Rochester,  N.  T. :  Union  and  Adver- 

tiaer  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Rome,  N.  Y. :  Daily  Sentinel  (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Rutland,   Vt. :   Herald    (morning,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
St  Joseph,  Mo. : 

Gazette  (morning  and  Sunday). 
News-Press  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
St  Louis. : 

Globe  -  Democrat     (morning    and 

evening) . 
Post-Dispatch   (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Republic  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Star  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Weetliche    Post    (morning) ;    An- 
zeiger     (evening) ;     Mississippi 
Blaetter  (Sunday). 
St  Paul,  Minn. : 

Dispatch  (evening)  Pioneer  Press 
(morning) ;   Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispntch  (Sunday  morning). 
Dally  News  (evenings  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Dally  Volkszeltung   (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday) ;  Minnehnha  (ex- 
tra Saturday). 
Sacramento,  Cal. : 

Bee  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Union  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Salt  lAke  City,  Utah : 

Deseret    News     (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Herald-Repnbllcnn    (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Evening   Telegram    (evening,   ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Tribune  (morning  and  Sunday). 
San  Antonio,  Tex. : 

Dally  Express  (morning  and  Sun- 
day). 
Light  and   Gazette   (evening  and 
Sunday  morning). 
Sandusky,     Ohio:  Register     (morning 

and  Sunday). 
San  Francisco,  Gal. : 

Bulletin  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
C^ll  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Chronicle  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Examiner  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Daily  L'ltalia  (morning  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Evening    Post     (evening,     except 
Sunday). 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. :  Saratogian 

(evening,  except  Sunday). 
Savannah,  Ga. :  Morning  News  (morn- 
ing and  Sunday). 


Schenectady,  N.  Y.:  Gazette  (morning, 

except  Sunday). 
Scranton,  Pa. :  Times  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Seattle,  Wash.: 

Post  Intelligencer    (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Shreveport,  La.:  Times  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Sioux  CHty,  Iowa: 

Journal    (morning,   evening,    and 

Sunday). 
Tribune  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Spokane.  Wash.: 

Dally  Chronicle   (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Spokesman-Review   (morning  and 
Sunday). 
Springfield,  111.: 

Evening    News    (evening,    except 

Sunday). 
Illinois   State  Journal    (morning 

and  Sunday). 
lUlnois   State  Register   (morning 
and  Sunday). 
Springfield,  Mass.: 

Republican    (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Union     (morning,    e^'enlng,    and 
Sunday). 
Springfield.  Mo. :  Lender  (evening  and 

Sunday  morning). 
Springfield.  Ohio: 

Daily  News  (evening  and  Sunday 

morning). 
Farm  and  Fireside  (semimonthly). 
Woman's        Home        Companion 
(monthly). 
Superior,    Wis.:    Telegram    (evening, 

except  Sunday). 
Syracuse.  N.  Y. : 

Herald  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Journal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Post-Standard     (morning,    except 
Sunday). 
Tacoma,  Wash. : 

TiCdper  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Daily  News  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Taunton.  Mass.:  Daily  Gazette  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. : 

Star  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Tribune     (evening    and     Sunday 
morning). 
Toledo,  Ohio:  Blade  (evening,  except 

Sunday). 
Topeka,  Kans. : 

Dally  Capital   (morning-  and  Sun- 
day). 
State    Journal    (evening,    except 
Sunday). 
Trenton,  N.  J. :  Evening  Times  (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 
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Troy,  N.  Y.: 

Record  (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Utica,  N.  T. : 

Observer    (evening,    except    Sun- 
•    day). 

Daily  Press  (morning,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Saturday  Globe   (Saturday  even- 
ing only). 
Wushington,  D.  O. : 

Post  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Evening  Star   (evening  and  Sun- 
day morning). 
Times  (evening  and  Sunday  even- 
ing). 
Waterbury,  Conn.: 

American    (evening,   except   Sun- 
day). 
Republican    (morning    and    Sun- 
day). 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.: 

News  (evening  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing). 
Register  (morning  and  Sunday). 
Wichita,  Kan&:  Bagle  (morning  and 

Sunday). 
Wilkes-Barre,   Pa.:  Record    (morning, 

except  Sunday). 
WiUiamsport,  Pa.: 

Grit  (Sunday  morning  only). 
Sun  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Wilmington,  Del.:  Every  Evening  and 
Commercial    (evening,   except   Sun- 
day). 
Woonsocket,  R.  I.:  Evening  Call  and 
Evening  Reporter    (evening,  except 
Sunday). 
York,    Pa.:    Dispatch    (morning   and 

evening,  except  Sunday). 
Youngstown,  Ohio: 

Telegram    (evening,    except    Sun- 
day). 
Vindicator   (evening  and  Sunday 
morning). 


Zancsvllle,  Ohio: 

Signal  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Times  Recorder  (morning,  except 
Sunday). 
Calgary,  Alberta:  Herald  (evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Hamilton,  Ontario:    Sjiectator    (even- 
ing, except  Sunday). 

Montreal,  Quebec: 

La  Pa  trie    (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
La  Presse   (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Daily  Star  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day) :      Family      Herald      and 
Weekly  Star  (weekly). 
Ottawa,  Ontario: 

Citiasen  (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday) ;  Central  Canada 
Citizen  (semiweekly). 
Evening  Journal  (evening,  except 
Sunday) ;  Ottawa  Valley  Jour- 
nal (semiweekly). 
Toronto.  Ontario: 

Globe  (morning  and  evening,  ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Mail  and  Empire  (morning,  except 

Sunday). 
Daily  Star  (evening,  except  Sun- 
day). 
Evening   Telegram    (evening,    ex- 
cept Sunday). 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia: 

News- Advertiser     (morning    and 

Sunday  morning). 
Daily   Province    (evening,   except 

Sunday). 
World  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Victoria,     British     Columbia:     Dally 

Times  (evening,  except  Sunday). 
Mexico  City,  Mexico:  Mexican  Herald 
(morning  and  Sunday) ;  El  Heraldo 
Mexlcano  (evening,  except  Sunday; 
Spanish). 


Mr.  NoRBis.  I  had  nearly  finished  my  statement  with  respect  to 
prices.  The  exports  of  news-print  paper  for  the  nine  months  ended 
March  31,  1911,  were  36,801  tons,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  49,068  tons 
per  annum.  Of  this  quantity  the  United  Ejngdom  took  over  30  per 
cent,  Cuba  20  per  cent,  and  Argentina  11  per  cent.  The  Canadian 
mills  have  been  shipping  their  news-print  paper  to  the  United  States 
at  a  price  of  $36.80  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  The  American  mills  are 
charging  the  domestic  consumers  $41  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mill.  It  is 
obvious  that  Canadian  mills  would  not  pay  a  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton 
for  admission  into  the  United  States  and  sell  at  $36.80  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
mill  if  they  could  obtain  better  prices  in  the  foreign  market  where 
they  do  not  pay  an  import  duty  and  where  there  would  be  a  gain  of 
$4  per  ton  for  them  if  American  paper  makers  quoted  paper  to  for- 
eign buyers  at  the  same  price  that  they  exact  from  American  con- 
sumers. 

Yesterday  Senator  Clark  called  attention  to  and  made  some 
inquiry  about  my  solicitation  of  quotations  from  paper  makers,  and 
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I  now  ask  leave  to  put  into  the  record  the  text  of  my  inquiry  to 
these  paper  makers.    I  will  read  it: 

Deab  8ib:  I  am  in  the  market  to  buy  news-print  paper  for  October  delivery 
in  carload  lots,  to  an  amount  of  approximately  500  tons.  At  what  price  will 
yoa  sell  any  quantity  not  exceeding  that  amount  lab.  mill,  cash  In  advance, 
for  gross  weight  of  paper,  wrappers,  and  cores,  in  carload  lots  of  approximately 
ao  tons  each? 

Senator  Heybuhn.  That  is  the  letter  you  wrote  to  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  letter  I  wrote  to  them.  The  fact  was  that 
I  sold  approximately  $45,000  worth  of  paper,  and  I  sold  it  for  enough 
to  cover  the  cost  of  the  paper  and  the  auction  expenses. 

Senator  HEYBtrRN.  Did  you  write  that  letter  of  your  own  volition, 
did  some  one  request  you  to,  or  was  it  agreed  between  you  and  others 
that  you  should  write  itt 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Nothing  of  the  sort  I  wrote  that  letter  upon  my  own 
initiative  and  for  my  own  purposes. 

I  also  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  expor- 
tations  of  book  paper  to  Canada  by  American  mills  Canada  has  nad 
substantiaUy  one  mill  making  book  paper.  The  Canadian  market 
has  been  supplied  W  American  book-paper  mills,  and  therefore  the 
statement  filed  by  Judge  Moore  and  Mr.  Sullivan,  representing  the 
Nixon  mills,  that  there  was  a  handicap  of  $224,000  in  the  business  of 
one  mill,  or  $3  a  ton,  against  the  American  paper  makers  by  reason  of 
tariff  on  supplies,  is  entirely  wrong;  otherwise  the  United  States 
book-print  mills  could  not  supply  the  Canadian  market. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  say  the  statement  that  was  made  by  the 
commission  is  wrong  as  to  the  difference  in  price  ? 

Mr.  NoBSis.  What  commission  f 

Senator  Hstburn.  The  Tariff  Board. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  Tariff  Board  did  not  touch  upon  book-print  paper 
at  any  point. 

Senator  Hstburn.  I  imderstand  that  you  referred  to  the  book 
I>aper  yourself. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  referred  to  book  paper,  but  I  did  not  refer  to  the 
Tariff  Board 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  indulge  in  any 
particular  sarcasm  about  it.  I  based  my  inquiry  upon  your  state- 
ment and  asked  if  the  Tariff  Board  made  that  statement 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  say  not. 

Senator  Hetburn.  That  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  Blue- 
book — imports  and  exports  of  paper  from  Canada — shows  that  for 
the  year  1905  Canada  exported  to  the  United  States  $184,000  of  paper 
and  paper  manufactures  and  imported  from  the  United  States 
$2,195,000  worth — ^nearly  ten  times  as  much  paper  taken  by  Canada 
from  the  United  States  m  that  year  as  it  sent  to  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  kinds  of  paper:  Albumenized  and  other  paper, 
playing  cards,  cardboards,  envelopes,  hanging  or  wall  paper,  pads 
not  printed,  papeterie,  and  all  other  manufactures  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  printing  paper,  ruled  and  bordered |  coated  and  boxed 
papers;  wrapping  pai)er— we  sent  into  Canada  m  that  year  three 
times  as  much  of  all  kinds  of  paper  as  Canada  sent  into  Uie  United 
States  of  all  kinds  of  paper. 
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The  United  States  sent  in  $150,000  worth  of  felt  boards,  $178,000 
worth  of  hanging  or  wall  paper,  $342,000  worth  of  printing  paper; 
a  total  of  $2,195,000-^that  is,  Canada  bought  from  the  Unit^  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  Give  the  items  of  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  will  file  the  whole  statement  if  you  wish. 

Senator  Smoot.  Most  of  it  is  book  paper,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No;  felt  boards  substantially  equal  the  entire  ship- 
ment from  Canada ;  that  is,  felt  boards  bought  by  Canada  from  the 
United  States  substantially  equal  all  of  the  paper  export  shipped 
by  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  was  getting  at.  You  gave 
felt  boards  the  amount  that  was  shipped  into  Canada ;  and  then  you 

Save  some  other  items  which  amounted  to  a  few  hundred  thousand 
oUars,  and  then  said,  a  total  of  two  million  and  some  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  jfoRRis.  I  will  read  all  of  the  statement  if  that  will  be  of  any 
help. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  while  you  are  reading  the  items,  it  would 
be  better  to  read  what  were  the  exports  into  Canada. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Albuminized  and  other  papers  and  films  for  photog- 
raphers' use.  $118,861 ;  playing  cards,  $41,829 ;  cardboard,  not  pasted 
or  coated,  $tl,TOO;  envelopes,  $62,459;  felt  board,  $150,048;  hanging 
or  wall  paper,  including  borders,  $178,454 ;  pads,  not  printed,  papier- 
m&di6  ware,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  papeteries,  and  aU  manu- 
factures of  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for,  $515,337;  printing 
paper,  $842,728;  ruled  and  bordered  and  coated  and  boxed  papers, 
$125,669;  wrapping  paper,  $84,089;  all  other  dutiable,  $569,521;  free, 
$8  807 

Total,  dutiable,  $2,195,180;  free,  $8,807. 

Now,  in  that  same  year  they  exported  to  the  United  States:  Felt, 
wrapping  and  printing  paper,  and  paper  not  elsewhere  specified, 
$188,148;  wall  paper,  $1,428;  making  a  total  of  $184,567. 

In  1906  they  shipped  into  the  United  States  $172,590  worth,  and 
bought  from  the  United  States  $2,826,983  worth  dutiable  and  $18,812 
free.  In  1907  Canada  shii)ped  to  the  United  States,  in  nine  months 
from  the  be^nning  of  their  fiscal  year,  $117,061  worth,  and  bought 
from  the  United  States  $1,872,801  worth ;  substantially  buying  twdve 
to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  it  sold  to  the  United  States. 

In  1908  Canada  shipped  into  the  United  States  $995,280  worth,  and 
bought  from  the  United  States  $2,751,148  dutiable  and  $45,165  worth 
free. 

In  1909  Canada  shipped  into  the  United  States  $990,156  worth 
and  bought  from  the  United  States  $2,448,139  dutiable  and  $65,778 
free ;  so  that,  substantially^  in  1909  Canada  was  buying  almost  three 
times  as  much  as  it  was  snipping  to  the  United  States  of  the  manu- 
factures of  paper. 

In  the  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  with  respect  to 
shipments  from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  it  appeared  that  the 
price  at  which  the  paper  was  being  shipped  from  the  United  States 
to  Canada  was  8.84  cents,  or  less  than  4  cents  a  pound.  So  that  the 
paper  which  we  are  shipping  into  Canada  is  of  this  class  which 
comes  under  the  paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  pact  It  shows  that 
the  Canadian  mills  can  not  undersell  the  American  book-paper  mills 
in  the  United  States;  that  they  can  not  even  meet  the  competition 
of  the  American  book-paper  mills  in  Canada. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Norris,  I  understand  you,  then,  as  con- 
tending that  the  paper  can  be  made  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in 
Canada! 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Cheaper. 

Senator  Simmons.  Cheaper! 

Mr.  NofiRis.  Even  with  tne  item  of  wood  i^inst  us. 

Senator  Simmons.  Then  you  think  Canada  could  not  compete  with 
this  country  in  paper,  even  if  it  were  free,  even  if  all  duties  were 
removed! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  On  paper? 

Senator  Simmons.  Print  paper. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  No,  ^ir j  they  could  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  If  that  be  so,  how  would  it  benefit  the  consumer 
of  print  paper  in  this  coimtry  to  have  it  admitted  free  into  Canada! 

Mr.  NouuB.  Because  at  the  present  tame  the  jjkper  makers  are  in 
an  arrangement  whereby  they  starve  the  market. 

Senator  Simmons.  Ifow  would  that  make  an^  difference  if  they 
can  not  compete!  If  they  can  make  it  cheaper  m  this  country  than 
in  Canada,  how  does  the  question  of  a  trust — if  there  is  a  trust — 
affect  that  situation!    I  am  asking  for  information. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  am  extremely  d^ighted  that  tbe  Senator  has  asked 
the  question.  The  reports  of  the  paper  companies  to  the  Bureau  of 
Corporations  show  that  the  market  has  been  restricted  in  production. 
Tlie  shipments  of  paper— exportations  of  paper  abroad — also  sdiow 
that  the  market  has  been  restricted  in  supply.  The  American  paper 
mills  at  present  have  a  capacity  entirely  sufficient  to  providfe  for 
the  consumption  of  the  American  market,  but  by  reason  of  these 
combinations,  by  reason  of  these  understandings,  and  by  reason  of 
the  tariff  of  ^.75  per  ton  on  paper,  the  American  paper  makers  have 
abnormally  i:ai8ed  their  prices  to  a  point  which  taxes  the  consumer, 
just  to  a  point  which  will  permit  the  Canadian  papers  to  come  in  in 
a  limited  quantil^,  and  if  paper  were  made  free  the  supply  of  paper 
now  coming  in  nx>m  Canada — which  is  practically  only  4  per  cent 
of  our  consumption — ^would  mark  down  the  prices,  and  it  would  be 
a  deterrent  upon  the  American  paper  makers  from  increasing  above 
the  price  at  which  the  Canadians  would  sell  and  at  which  me  new 
Canadian  mills,  which  would  be  built  to  compete  for  this  American 
trade,  would  sell — a  difference  of  $5  a  ton,  or  $6,000,000  a  year,  to 
the  consumers  of  print  paper  in  the  United  States. 

Senator  Simmons.  Is  it  vour  contention  or  claim  that  the  Ameri- 
can producer  of  paper  sells  that  paper  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 
America! 

Mr.  NoBitis.  The  American  paper  maker? 

Senator  Simmons.  That  the  American  paper  manufacturer  sells 
his  print  paper  cheaper  in  Canada  than  he  does  in  America  ? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  He  sells  it  cheaper  in  the  competitive  markets,  such 
as  England,  in  competition  with  the  Canadian  paper  maker. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  talking  about  Canaaa.  Do  you  contend 
that  the  American  manufacturer  sells  print  paper  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  he  does  in  America ! 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Simmons.  But  you  have  just  shown  that  we  are  exporting 
more  print  paper  to  Canada 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  No ;  excuse  me.  I  said  we  export  more  print  paper, 
not  to  Canada — this  is  in  the  Bluebook. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  said  to  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  am  not  talking  about  foreign  markets.  I 
understood  you  a  little  while  ago  to  contend  that  we  were  importing 
from  Canada  only  about  $184,000  worth  of  paper  a  year;  and  then 
I  understood  you  further  to  contend  and  produce  statistics  to  show 
that  we  were  exporting  to  Canada  something  over  $2,000,000  worth 
of  paper,  $380,000  worth  of  that  being  print  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Printing  paper,  but  not  news-print  paper;  that  is 
book  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  did  not  explain  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  printing  papery  I  was  reading  from  the 
Canadian  Bluebook,  which  referred  to  it  as  printing  paper ;  but  I 
also  stated  subsequently  that  the  price  at  which  the  American 
print  paper  was  teing  shipped  into  Canada  was  3.84  cents,  saying 
that  it  was  book  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  Let  me  ask,  is  amr  print  paper — news-print 
paper — exported  from  this  country  into  Canada? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  A  slight  auantity  from  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
mills  at  International  Falls  up  to  Winnipeg. 

.Senator  Simmons.  How  much? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  quite  a  trifle.  There  is  a  duty  of  15  per  cent  by 
Canada  against  American  paper. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  contend,  as  I  understand,  that  any 
paper  exported  from  this  country  into  Canada  is  sold  there  at  less 
than  it  sells  in  the  markets  here  I 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  say  that  with  respect  to  Canada. 

Senator  Simmons.  We  are  not  talking  about  any  other  country 
except  Canada  now. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  want  my  answer  taken  without  coupling  it 
with  the  other  statement. 

Senator  Simmons.  Very  well;  you  may  make  your  statement  to 
suit  yourself.  I  would  be  very  glad,  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Norris, 
if  you  have  the  facts  or  can  get  them,  if  you  would  put  into  the 
record  exactly  and  how  much  of  the  news-print  paper  is  imported 
into  this  country  from  Canada,  and  how  much  is  exported  from  this 
country  into  Canada. 

Mr.  Norms.  I  have  an  envelope  dealing  directljr  with  that  phase 
of  the  subject,  and  I  find  that  I  did  not  bring  it  with  me  this  morn- 
ing. I  can  obtain  it  and  furnish  the  figures  for  the  imports  and 
exports  of  merchandise  as  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Senator  Simmons.  Both  ways? 

Senator  Stone.  News-print  paper? 

Senator  Simmons.  News-print  pai)er  exported  to  Canada  from  this 
country  and  exported  from  Canada  into  tnis  country? 

(The  clerk  to  the  committee  here  gave  Mr.  Norris  the  pamphlet 
he  referred  to.) 

Mr.  Norris.  Prior  to  July  1, 1910,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  did  not 
separate  printing  paper  from  news-print  paper;  that  is,  for  nine 
months. 
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Senator  Simmons.  I  think  the  last  few  years  will  probably  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  This  gives  the  statement  up  to  June  30,  and  the  other 
statement 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  it  is  only  in  the  statistics  that  they  have 
not  been  separated,  and  that  they  are  available  separately  from  the 
Treasury  Department  I  think'  it  only  means  in  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  they  have  not  published  them  separately,  so  that  if  we 
need  them  we  can  get  them. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  For  the  year  1910  the  imports  of  printing  paper  for 
books  and  newspapers  from  North  America  (substantially  Canada) — 
a  slight  quantiW  from  Newfoundland  in  that  year — were  valued 
at  $1,656,608.  Tlie  exports  of  paper  of  all  kinds — I  can  put  in  con- 
crete form  for  the  committee  a  statement  which  will  show  accurately 
all  of  these  things  dug  out  and  not  consume  much  of  your  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  think  that  would  be  all  right.  I  understand 
you  now  as  saying  print  paper.  You  need  not  separate  news-print 
paper  from  other  kinds  of  paper  in  giving  the  amount  imported 
and  exDorted. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  When  I  get  it  from  the  Canadian  Blue  Book,  I  can 
not,  because  that  does  not  differentiate,  except  that  the  prices  at  which 
they  invoice  will  show  that  it  was  at  an  average  price  of  $1.80 
to  $1.84  per  100  pounds,  which  would  indicate  uiat  it  was  news- 
print paper,  because  no  book  paper  is  sold  at  any  such  price. 

Senator  Simmons.  All  I  wished  was  just  a  definite  statement.  If 
you  can  give  it  in  any  way,  you  can  put  it  in  afterwards. 

The  Chairman.  To  save  time,  suppose  you  prepare  an  answer  to 
Senator  Sinunons's  incjuirv  and  submit  it  to  the  committee  later  on. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  in  the  matter  of  the  Root  amendment.  The 
application  of  that  amendment  would  postpone  indefinitely  the  treaty 
arrangement  with  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  say  about  the  effect  of  that  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Nossis.  It  would  be  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  application 
of  the  treaty,  or  the  enforcement  of  the  treaty,  because  the  pulp  and 
paper  clause— — 

Senator  Stone.  Of  course,  that  is  what  it  is  intended  for. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  what  it  is  intended  for,  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  arrangement 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  anticipating,  then,  if  we  mak^  a  change 
in  this  bill  that  it  will  not  be  acceptable  to  the  Canadian  Government; 
is  that  it? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  the  correspondence  it  was  ex- 

Slained  by  Mr.  Fielding  just  what  he  could  do  and  what  he  could  not 
o.  It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  Ottawa  Parliament  there  has 
been  pending  for  several  sessions  a  bill,  and  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread demand  throughout  Canada  bj  paper  makers  and  others,  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  Dominion  similar  to  that  adopted  by 
many  of  tne  large  Provinces  of  Canada,  namely,  to  prohibit  the  ex- 

Sortation  of  pulp  wood,  in  order  that  the  American  mills  would  be 
eprived  of  any  chance  of  supply  from  beyond  the  border,  and  when 
that  question  arose  the  Dominion  Government  failed  to  approve  it. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  agitation  recently.  In  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions the  arrangement  made  has  practically  insured  that  there  would 
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be  no  prohibition  of  exportation  of  pulp  wood  from  any  of  the  lands 
which  the  Dominion  Grovernment  controls  or  can  control. 

That  would  coyer  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas- 
katchewan, in  which  the  Dominion  owns  all  of  the  public  lands,  the 
strip  of  20  miles  along  the  railroad  through  British  Columbia,  three 
million  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the  Pease  River  district,  east  of 
the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  public  lands  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, and  all  of  the  private  lands — ^that  is,  all  of  the  lands  not  owned 
directly  by  the  Provmces — ^in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  effect  of  that  arrangement 
is,  if  this  paper  clause  should  go  through,  to  set  up  a  competition 
between  the  Dominion  lands  and  the  private  lands  in  the  various 
Provinces  on  the  one  side  against  the  provincial  lands.  This  treaty 
clause  provides  that  when  paper  is  made  from  wood  from  these  un 
restricted  areas  that  it  shall  come  in  free  of  duty,  and  when  it  is  made 
from  wood  subject  to  restriction  there  should  be  a  penalty  or  tariff 
of  $5.75  per  ton  for  it  as  print  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  commg  into  this  country? 

Mr.  Norms.  Sir? 

Senator  Shoot.  That  is,  coming  into  this  country. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Coming  into  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  the  question  that  I  did  yes- 
terday: Your  association  is  opposed  to  the  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Absolutely;  unqualifiedly. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Boot  amendment  means  that  if  wood  pulp 
and  paper  are  to  be  admitted  into  this  country  free  from  Canada  that 
wood  pulp  and  paper  from  this  country  shall  be  admitted  into 
Canada  free,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  does,  subject  to  these  modifications. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  me  read  the  amendment — ^I  have  it  here — 
so  you  will  understand  it  before  you  answer  the  question.  The 
Boot  amendment  is  this:  ^' and  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation 
that  such  wood  pulp,  paper^  and  board,  being  the  products  of  the 
United  States,  are  admitted  mto  Canada  free  of  duty."  That  is  the 
amendment  that  was  offered  by  Senator  Boot,  and  without  that 
amendment  the  bill,  as  it  now  stands,  would  admit  wood  pulp  and 
paper  from  Canada  free  into  the  United  States,  but  it  would  not 
allow  wood  pulp  and  paper  made  in  the  United  States  to  go  free  into 
Canada — and  that  you  denied  yesterday. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  situation  is  this:  That  when  the  Dominion  was 
created  the  Provinces  reserved  the  right  to  hold  the  ownership  of  the 
lands,  and  the  Dominion  Government  has  no  more  control  over  those 
lands  than  the  United  States  would  have  over  State  lands. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
but  what  understands  that.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you 
think  it  right  and  proper  that  Canadian  wood  pulp  and  paper  should 
be  admitted  into  the  United  States  free  and  American  wood  pulp 
and  paper  not  be  admitted  into  Canada  free? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  that  all  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  should  be 
admitted  free  into  the  United  States,  and  you  can  obtain  that  result 
merely  by  striking  out  from  that  paper  clause  the  condition  preced- 
ent, and  if  you  strike  out  the  condition  precedent,  then  automatically 
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this  bill  provides  that  all  of  the  duties  by  Canada  shall  be  wiped  out 
against  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  did  not  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  You  asked  if  I  believed  that  paper  and  pulp  should 
be  admitted  free  from  Canada  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  and  not  admitted  into  Canada  free  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  believe  it  should  be  admitted  free  on  both  sides, 
surely,  but  the  United  States  has  put  up  a  barrier,  so  that  all  of  the 
paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  the  land 
m  the  Province  of  Quebec  alone  will  be  under  this  paper  clause, 
subject  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  a  ton,  and  we  are  not  now  askmg  that  that 
shall  be  wiped  out  imtil  the  Provinces  waive  their  restrictions — 
change  their  regulations  and  stop  their  prohibitions. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  here  a  pamphlet  headed  ^^The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Bulletin  2861.  I  read  from  this 
because 

Mr.  NoBSis  (interrupting).  You  probably  get  it  at  your  office;  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  read 

Mr.  NoBRis  (interrupting).  And  you  are  one  of  my  employers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  read  it  from  this,  because  of  the  fact  that  I  know 
that  you  would  take  this  to  be  true  although  it  is  in  the  report  here — 
in  the  President's  message  to  Consress.  Now,  it  provides  in  this 
schedule  the  words  as  provided  in  uie  bill,  that  is,  ttiis  is  the  clause 
of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada 

Mr.  NoBRis.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  The  date  of  it  is  January  28^  1911.  Now,  the 
proviso  is  not  in  the  bill,  and  this  is  what  the  proviso  says: 

Pravidedf  also.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  palp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  aU  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
Statesi 

or,  in  other  words,  there  would  not  be  a  pound  of  wood  i>ulp  or  paper 
in  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada  free  under  this  agreement, 
unless  every  Province  in  Canada  removed  the  restrictions  as  to  ex* 
port  duties  upon  wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  another. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  a  single  one. 

Mr.  NoHBis.  Yes,  there  is.  Now,  let  me  explain.  You  strike  out 
that  condition  precedent  in  the  paper  clause  and  every  pound  of 
paper  worth  4  cents  a  pound  or  less  would  go  into  Canada  free  of 
duty. 

Senator  Shoot.  Now,  Mr.  Norris,  do  you  sav  that  as  a  man? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  say  that  as  a  man,  with  full  knowledge  of  it,  be- 
cause if  you  will  read  the  paper  clause — ^the  paper  clause  says  that 
pulp  boards,  and  so  forth,  valued  at  4  cents  a  pound  and  less  shall 
oe  admitted  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  subject  to  this  con- 
dition precedent.  Strike  out  your  condition  precedent,  and  it  will 
read  merely  that  all  paper  board,  and  so  fortn,  valued  at  not  more 
than  4  cents  a  pound  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States.    That,  of  course,  would  admit  paper  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
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ada,  and  does  provide  automatically  for  the  very  thing  which  you 
have  been  reading — for  the  free  admission  of  paper,  l]^ard,  and  so 
forth,  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  into  Canada. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Norris,  you  know  that  Mr.  Fielding  said  in 
his  statement  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  had  no  power  over 
the  Provinces  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  You  are  talking  about  the  condition  precedent — ^you 
are  talking  about  forcing  the  Provinces  to  remove  their  restrictions. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  ^rris.  let  us  ^et  at  the  thing  as  it  is.  I  admit 
what  you  say  in  relation  to  tne  admission  into  the  United  States  of 
wood  pulp  and  paper. 

Mr.  jSfoBRis.  Then,  would  it  not  automatically  go  into  Canada  free? 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  by  any  manner  of  means. 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Why  not! 

Senator  Smoot.  JBecause  if  one  of  the  Provinces  ip  Canada  still 
maintained  an  export  duty  it  would  not  go  into  Canada  free. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Not  at  all.  You  read  the  regulation  in  the  Canadian 
bill,  which  says  that  when  the  paper  is  admitted  into  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  it  shall  then  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of 
duty. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  says  here  "  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada.'^ 

Mr.  NoBRis.  But  if  you  strike  out  the  condition  precedent,  would 
it  not  be  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes;  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Surely;  and  if  it  is  admitted  into  the  United  States 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty,  does  not  this  automatically 
provide  that  it  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada?  Of 
course  it  does;  you  read  that.  You  strike  out  the  condition  precedent 
and  you  obtain  the  reciprocity  absolutely. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Norris,  if  that  be  true,  and  if  it  be  true  also 
that  the  Canadian  Government  makes  that  provision,  what  is  the 
objection  to  putting  in  the  Root  amendment  here? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Why,  because  you  are  keeping  in  your  condition  prece- 
dent, which  stops  the  free  importation  of  paper  from  Canada.  From 
twenty-four  twenty-fifths  of  Quebec  alone. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  ask  you  another  auestion,  Mr.  Norris.  The 
Root  amendment  is  inconsistent  with  the  oill  which  we  are  consid- 
ering. Is  it  inconsistent  with  the  negotiation  that  was  made  between 
the  two  Governments? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Entirely  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  negotia- 
tors, as  expressed  in  these  letters. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  intent  of  the 
negotiators. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  All  right,  as  expressed  here  in  the  a  rrangement. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  a  moment.  I  know  nothing  about  the  intent 
of  the  negotiators,  except  as  we  have  the  result  of  their  action. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  talking  of  the  results  of  their  action. 

Senator  Clark.  In  the  treaty  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  to  Congress,  your  idea  is  that  the  Root  amendment  vio- 
lates that  agreement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Makes  that  absolutely  unworkable. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  am  not  talking  about 
making  it  unworkable. 
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Mr.  NoBBis.  Of  course^  it  violates  it. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  And  here  is  the  phrase  in  Mr.  Ejiox's  letter,  which  all 
of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  have  refrained  from  mentioning,  reading 
as  follows:  ^^We  recognize  the  difficulties  to  which  you  refer, 
growing  out  of  Hie  nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  Governments,  and  for  the  present  we  must  be  content 
with  the  conditional  arrangement  which  has  been  proposed  in  Sched- 
ule A,  attached  to  your  letter."  That  is  on  pace  10  of  the  reply 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Fielding  ana  Mr.  Patterson  had 
the  distinct  idea,  as  expressed  here,  that  where  the  paper  was  made 
from  free  wood  it  would  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 
and  if  the  United  States  insisted  upon  maintaining  a  duty  of  $5.75 
per  ton  against  any  of  the  paper  made  in  Canada  it  would  be  unfair, 
unreasonable,  to  ask  Canada  to  admit  all  paper  from  the  United 
States  free  into  Canada.  Just  as  soon  as  the  United  States  would 
pull  down  its  bars  Canada  would  pull  down  her  bars.  The  thing  is 
obvious  upon  its  face. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  men  that 
negotiated  the  treaty  the  other  day,  I  asked  this  question :  ^'  Under 
the  bill,  if  there  were  three  Provinces  in  Canada  lying  together^  or  in 
any  shape,  and  two  of  them  had  restrictions  upon  exportation  of 

?iilp  to  this  country,  could  we  import  paper  into  Canada  free?" 
[e  says :  ^^  No."  I  said :  ^'  If  there  was  one  of  them  that  had  restric- 
tions, could  the  American  manufacturers  export  their  paper  into 
Canada  ?  "  He  said :  "  No."  Then  I  said :"  If  one  of  the  Provinces 
in  Canada  withholds  the  withdrawal  of  the  export  duty  upon  pulp 
wood,  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  ship  paper  into  Canada 
free  of  duty?  "    He  said :  "  That  is  exactly  as  we  understand  it." 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  entirely  concur  in  that  statement,  provided  you 
maintain  that  condition  precedent.  Remove  that  condition  and  your 
paper  will  go  into  Canada  free  of  duty,  regardless  of  provincial  re- 
strictions. But  you  are  overlooking  the  practical  side  of  this  propo- 
sition, which  is  that  the  United  States  is  the  largest  and  most 
attractive  market  in  the  world  for  paper  manufacturers.  We  use 
substantially  60  per  cent  of  aU  the  print  paper,  as  I  am  told,  in  the 
world.  Now,  if  that  be  the  case,  with  a  market  of  substantially 
$225,000,000  of  the  various  paper  items  covered  by  this  treaty  clause, 
there  is  an  inducement  for  the  establishment  of  mills  in  Canada  to 
reach  this  market,  and  by  reason  of  the  denudation  of  the  territories 
tributary  to  the  present  mills,  and  the  necessity  for  their  transfer 
elsewhere,  and  their  modernization,  it  is  inevitable  that  the  production 
will  tend  toward  the  place  where  the  raw  material  can  be  obtained.  If 
that  is  the  case^  there  is  every  inducement  why  every  Province  which 
has  these  restrictions  would  seek  to  attract  industrial  development 
within  its  borders  and  to  wipe  out  the  restrictions  in  order  tnat  it 
miffht  reach  this  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  understand  that  thoroughly,  and  that  is  the 
position  you  take,  that  you  want  the  Canadian  Government  to  manu- 
facture the  paper  for  the  American  publisher? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  could  he  go  to  the  place  where  the  wood  is 
grown  and  not  manufacture  it  in  Canada,  as  you  say,  if  there  is 
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where  the  bulk  of  the  future  pulp  wood  is  to  oome  from  and  the 
paper  is  to  be  made? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  pulp  will  be  made  there  ultimately,  but  the  paper 
will  be  converted  from  the  pulp  here.  The  water  power  and  the  wood 
are  there:  and  the  best,  cneapest,  only  place  where  you  can  make 
pulp  is  wnere  the  wood  is  ana  where  me  water  power  is,  and  where 
you  have  ample  facilities  and  water  routes  to  markets. 

Senator  Shoot.  Is  it  not  just  as  cheap  to  ship  paper  as  it  is  wood 
pulp! 

Mr.  NoKRis.  Cheaper. 

Senator  Shoot.  Then  why  would  a  mill  up  in  Canada  make  wood 
pulp  and  ship  the  wood  pulp  into  this  country  and  have  paper 
made  here? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.    I  will  answer  that. 

Senator  Shoot.  Certainly. 

Mr.  NoRSis  You  say  wood  pulp  or  pulp  wood? 

Senator  Shoot.  Well,  pulp  wood. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  There  are  mills  in  the  United  States  receiving — a  num- 
ber of  them  receiving  pulp  wood  from  Canada.  A  cord  of  wood 
averages  4,000  pounds— 2  tons.  One  and  four-tenths  cords  of  wood 
are  necessary  to  make  1  ton  of  news-print  paper.  Now,  2  tons — 1 
cord  or  2  tons  of  pulp  wood,  with  1.4  cords  to  a  ton  of  paper — ^will 
make  2.8  tons  of  wood  in  a  ton  of  paper,  will  it  not  ? 

Senator  Shoot.  Near  enough. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  will  actually.  Approximately,  there  is  1  ton  of  coal 
used  for  each  ton  of  paper  shipped  from  the  mill  to  market. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  Canada  they  use  water  power. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Excuse  me,  now.  Let  me  carry  through  my  calcula- 
tion of  what  the  railroad  tonnage  involved  in  a  ton  of  paper  is,  with 
the  lime  and  the  clay  and  the  sulphur  and  the  repairs  and  the  cloth- 
ing sent  to  a  mill.  It  averages  from  4^  to  5  tons  of  transportation  of 
raw  material  to  every  ton  of  finished  product  sent  out  from  that  mill, 
or,  it  would  be  substantially  5  tons  of  transportation  on  every  ton  of 

?aper.  I  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  Lyman  to  the  Ways  ani  Means 
!ommittee  November  21,  1908,  for  that  statement.  It  is  also  borne 
out  1^  the  statement  of  the  western  traflBc  bureau  of  the  Wisconsin 
mills,  which  says  that  its  handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing  freight 
is  close  to  5  tons  of  railroad  transportation  for  every  ton  of  pai)er 
shipp>ed  to  market.  If,  therefore,  the  pulp  should  be  made  in  inte- 
rior points  in  New  York  or  New  England  as  they  are  away  from  the 
places  of  consumption,  it  is  evident  that  you  have  from  5  to  5^  tons 
of  material  to  be  transported  to  enter  into  the  cost  of  every  ton  of 
paper. 

Now,  when  you  make  the  pulp  at  the  power  site,  as  they  do  in 
Canada,  near  tite  St.  Lawrence,  at  Chicoutimi  and  Seven  Islands, 
the  transportation  to  the  markets  and  the  tidewater  market  at  New 
York  would  be  by  water,  and  a  ton  of  ground  wood  would  eaual 
a  ton  of  paper — I  mean  pound  for  pound,  substantially.  Tney 
ship  the  pulp  50  per  cent  moist  per  ton,  so  that  each  ton  of  pulp 
dry  will  weigh  2  tons  in  transportation.  Here,  then,  you  have 
in  the  mere  item  of  transportation,  if  that  pulp  be  shipped  from 
those  mills  to  tidewater  pomts  in  New  York  for  conversion,  an  ad- 
vantage of  8  tons  in  railroad  transportation  for  the  United  States 
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tidewater  points.    I  omitted  to  mention  the  matter  of  supplies  from 
the  New  York  markets  to  the  interior  point  mills. 

I  am  going  to  carry  that  a  little  further,  and  show  you  that  the 
ultimate  solution  of  this  situation  will  be  that  the  pulps  made  in 
Canada  will  be  shipped  to  New  York  Harbor  and  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, and  converted  there  into  pulps  at  locations  within  40  minutes 
of  tile  newspaper  offices,  where  there  is  no  damage  in  transit  by 
handling  on  railroads,  i  ou  put  the  rolls  on  trucks  at  the  mill  and 
deliver  them  at  the  newspaper  offices. 

Senator  WnxiAMS.  You  mean  convert  into  paper.  You  said  con- 
vert into  pulp. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Converting  the  pulps  into  paper.  We  would  have  no 
wrappers  for  those  rolls,  a  saving  of  2  per  cent  in  that  item.  The 
saving  in  waste  would  be  1  per  cent  A  mill  at  tidewater  can  make 
paper  from  $3  to  $5  a  ton  cheaper  than  it  can  be  made  at  any  point 
m  the  United  States.  That  is  because  of  the  item  of  railroad  trans- 
portation, and  I  want  to  anticipate  you  by  saying  that  within  five 
years  there  will  probably  be  1,000  tons  per  day  of  such  paper  pro- 
duced in  New  York  Harbor. 

Senator  Ci^ark.  Your  proposition  would  involve  the  moving  of 
the  inland  mills  to  the  seaboard 

Mr.  NoRRis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk  (continuing).  When  you  say  you  save  all  the  rail- 
road transportation  and  save  the  wrapping  and  everything  of  that 
sort? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  mean  to  say  that  so  far  as  the  inland  mills  are  con- 
cerned they  will  go  into  other  markets  than  the  seaboard,  because 
there  would  be  transportation  from  the  seaboard  to  the  inland  con- 
sumers that  would  measurably  offset  the  gain  for  the  seaboard  users, 
and  the  effect  will  be  to  give  an  advantage  on  the  seaboard  and  to 
put  a  premium  upon  the  making  of  pulps  at  tidewater  points. 

Senator  Ciuouc.  One  other  proposition.  I  am  verv  much  inter- 
ested in  your  mathematical  demonstration  of  this.  Now,  vou  men- 
tion the  item  of  coal  as  being  a  very  considerable  item  of  expense, 
and  I  want  to  ask  you,  for  my  information,  into  what  feature  of  the 
manufacture  does  coal  enter  f 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  enters  into  the  drying  and  considerably  into  the 
steam  operation  all  through  the  plants. 

Sector  Clabk.  Power,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  Oh,  I  am  not  referring  to  any  point  except  where  it 
supplements  the  water  power,  but  they  must  have  coal  for  heating 
purposes  and  for  drying  purposes. 

Senator  Clark.  Now  let  me  ask  you  another  question 

Mr.  NoBRis  (interrupting).  And  the  effect  is — ^before  you  get 
away  from  the  coal 

S^ator  Clabk.  I  am  going  right  on  with  the  coal,  and  before  you 
get  away  from  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  I  am  asking  for  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  I  do  not  doubt  that  in  the  least. 

Senator  Clabk.  Is  this  coal  now  used  in  Canadian  plants? 

Mr.  NoRBia.  Surely. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  that? 

Ifa.  Nobbis.  Surely. 

Senator  Clabk.  To  the  extent  that  you  have  mentioned! 
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Mr.  Norms.  Approximately  1,700, 1,800,  or  1,900  pounds  of  coal  per 
ton  of  finished  paper,  depending  entirely  upon  the  time  of  the  year. 
In  the  month  of  January,  for  instance,  at  the  Shawanigan  Falls 
mills  the  cost,  by  reason  oi  the  cold  weather  and  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal,  is  $1.75  per  ton  of  paper  more  than  it  is  in  June. 

Senator  Clark.  Where  are  those  macnines  situated  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  Shawanigan  Falls,  on  the  St.  Maurice  River,  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec — the  Belgo-Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Senator  Clark.  You  have  mentioned  another  matter  in  explana- 
tion that  went  rather  rapidly  through  my  comprehension,  and  that 
was  the  matter  of  clothing.    Did  you  mention  that? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  intended  to. 

Senator  Ci^ark.  What  is  that  clothing? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  dressing  of  tne  paper  machines — largely 
the  wires  that  thev  have  on  the  Fourdrinier  machines.  They  have  a 
wire  184  inches  wide  at  the  widest  and  about  77  feet  long,  according 
to  the  statement  of  the  Fourdrinier  manufacturers — I  mink  it  was 
something  like  77  feet  long.  The  felts  are  run  on  the  driers.  There 
ai^e  as  many  as  32  driers  on  the  modern  machines  over  which  this 
paper  when  made  passes  to  extract  the  moisture  from  it. 

Senator  Clark.  How  much  more  does  that  cost  at  the  present  at 
the  Canadian  mills  than  at  the  American  mills? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  in  some  part  of  the  report  the  Tariff  Board 
gives  that  accurately.  I  think  tlie  whole  cost  is  inconsiderable.  In 
many  cases  they  have  sent  to  the  United  States  for  that  material  and 
pay  a  Canadian  duty  on  it.  I  can  give  it  to  you  accurately.  I  will 
refer  to  the  page. 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  wanted  approximately.  I  simply  wished 
to  get  the  average  amount  of  these  various  matters  in  the  mcreased 
cost  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  report  has  the  comparison  here. 

Senator  Clark.  It  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  for  you  to  con- 
sume your  time  upon. 

Mr.  NoRRiB.  It  IS  quite  interesting  and  informative,  and  will  have 

Suite  a  bearing  on  your  view  of  the  matter.  On  pa^e  41,  you  will 
nd  the  average  cost  of  news-print  paper — ^the  felts  m  Canada  cost 
79  cents  a  ton  of  news-print  paper,  and  in  the  United  States  82 
cents  and  a  difference  of  3  cents  on  the  ton  in  the  wires  cost. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  in  favor  of  Canada,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Three  cents  a  ton. 

Senator  Clark.  But  your  argument  was  that  those  things  entered 
into  the  increased  cost  in  Canaaa. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  was  the  transportation  of  them ;  the  railroad  trans- 
portation of  them  to  the  mill  from  the  markets,  like  Boston  and 
Ilew  York. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  how  much  more,  assuming  that  it  goes  to 
Boston  or  New  York?    I  supposed  this  was  the  cost. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  it  does  not,  it  goes  to  England  then. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  wait  a  moment.  Do  you  understand  that  the 
cost  figured  in  there,  in  the  manufacture  in  the  Canadian  markets  of 
this  clothing — felts,  or  whatever  you  call  it — is  the  cost  of  the  market 
from  which  it  is  shipped,  or  the  cost  at  the  mill  in  Canada? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  At  the  mill. 
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Senator  Clark.  Then  it  costs  less  at  the  mill  in  Canada  than  it 
does  at  the  miU  in  the  United  States,  according  to  that. 
Mr.  NoRBis.  Not  all  these  items. 

Senator  Cl^vrk.  I  am  speaking  of  one  item  which  you  gave  as 
one  of  increased  cost  in  Canada— this  item  of  felt. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Here  are  the  items  of  material. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  talking  about  felts.  You  said  that  clothing 
cost  more  in  Canada  than  it  did  in  the  United  States  at  the  mills, 
and  gave  that  as  one  of  the  items  that  made  the  cost  in  Canada  greater 
than  in  the  United  States,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  cost  per  item.  I  simply  know  what  these  figures 
here  show. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  think  that  one  of  the  costs  of  increased 
production  in  Canada  over  the  cost  of  production  in  the  United 
States  is  the  cost  of  the  clothing?  You  so  stated  in  giving  your  items 
of  excess  cost  in  Canada. 

Mr.^  NoRRis.  I  have  figures  from  mills,  and  it  shows  that  it  costs 
more  in  Canada  than  it  does  in  the  United  States.    But  these  figures 
do  not  bear  that  out. 
Senator  Clark.  The  figures  do  not  bear  it  out. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  These  fibres  do  not  bear  that  particular  item  out, 
but  they  do  other  items  m  all  that  group. 

Senator  Clark.  But  I  was  talking  about  that  one  particular  item, 
and  not  the  others. 
Senator  Stone.  That  is,  the  one  article — clothing. 
Senator  Clark.  That  is  the  one  item  of  clothing. 
Senator  Willlams.  Is  felt  all  that  you  meant  under  the  phrase 
'^clothing"? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  not  under  the  phrase  "  clothing  " ;  it  is  under  the 
phrase  "  felts." 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  used  the  phrase  "  clothing  "  a  moment 
ago. 
Mr.  NoRRLS.  That  is  not  the  phrase  that  I  used. 
Senator  Wiuliams.  Was  felt  all  you  meant  when  you  used  that 
phrase?  ' 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Wires. 

Senator  Willlams.  There  are  other  items  that  go  to  make  it  up, 
other  Uian  what  you  call  clothing? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Williams.  What  are  those? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  not  sufiiciently  technical  to  state. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  not  felt  clothing;  it  is  wire  clothing,  is  it  not? 
Mr.  XoRRis.  I  do  not  know  which  of  them  is  technically  clothing. 
There  are  other  terms  used  by  paper  makers,  such  as  "  slush  pulp, 
which  I  had  never  heard  of  until  I  saw  it  in  the  tariff  report. 
Senator  Clark.  Then  you  are  about  as  well  posted  on  that  as  I  am. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  a  little  better. 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  we  ought  to  inquire  into  the  matter  of 
"  slush  "  and  the  cost  of  that 

Senator  Clark.  What  is  the  excess  of  cost  of  coal  to  the  Canadian 
mill  over  that  to  the  American  mill? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Two  dollars  and  thirteen  cents,  the  average  cost  of 
Canadian  coal,  as  against  $1.81  in  the  American  mill. 
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Senator  Clark.  For  coal? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  32  cents  a  ton  more  for  coal  to  Canadian  mills. 

Senator  Clark.  What  are  you  reading  from  now? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  last  and  final  and  complete  unit  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Smoot.  Which  you  do  not  approve  of? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  there  are  some  things  in  there  which  I  approve 
highly  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Those  that  agree  with  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Surely. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  those  that  do  not  agree  with  you  you  do  not 
approve  of? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Surely;  it  denends  entirely  on  your  point  of  view, 
naturally.  This  whole  Tarin  Board  report  leaves  the  subject  in  the 
air.  because  it  does  not  answer  the  one  question  which  was  sui)posed 
to  De  controlling  when  the  board  was  created,  namely,  to  give  in  one 
concrete  figure  the  cost  of  producing  a  ton  of  paper  in  a  mill  with 
modem  equipment  under  normal  conditions,  and  nowhere  does  it 
give  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  directly  and  in  terms  avoids  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  returning  to  your  figures  of  the  Tariff 
Board,  which  you  used  as  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  your  state- 
ment in  reply  to  my  question,  the  table  to  which  vou  referred  gives 
the  average  cost  per  ton  of  news- print  paper  manuractured  in  Canada 
at  $16.89,  as  to  materials. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  is  the  statement  there 

Senator  Clark.  And  in  the  United  States  at  $22.74  for  materials. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  And  I  deny  the  accuracy  of  that  statement,  and  I  can 
prove  it  to  you  from  this  book — ^that  either  that  figure  is  wrong  or 
the  statement  of  the  cost  of  groimd  wood  and  sulphite  pulp  is  wrong. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  you  consider  it  safe  to  ground  j^our  argu- 
ment—either yours  or  any  other  person's  or  their  conclusions — ^upon 
the  report,  as  indicated  in  this  specific  table  from  which  I  quote;  is 
the  table  sufficiently  reliable?  It  is  not  sufficiently  reliable,  you  say, 
for  me  to  form  an  opinion  on.  Is  it  sufficiently  reliable  for  you  to 
quote  from  in  support  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Which  statement? 

Senator  Clark.  The  statement  that  it  costs  more  for  these  things 
in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States ;  for  instance,  the  cost  of  coal. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  quote  from  this  except  as  to  some  items. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  sufficiently  accurate  for  you  to  quote  from? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  referred  to  entirely  different  data  when  I  referred 
to  the  cost  of  clothing  being  as  much  or  more  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  of  our  bandying 
words.  You  have  referred  to  this  as  showing  me  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  coal  at  the  American  mills  and  at  the  Canadian  mills. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  When  you  asked  as  to  coal  I  gave  it  to  you. 

Senator  Clark.  You  gave  that  as  authority  on  coal,  but  you  will 
not  accept  it  as  authority  on  anything  in  whicn  it  differs  from  you. 

Mr.  IsoRRis.  I  do  not  care  what  these  figures  are. 

Senator  Clark.  As  to  that  part  quoted  which  differs  in  the  cost  of 
coal,  you  are  not  fair  in  your  quotations. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes,  I  am. 
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Senator  Clabk.  If  you  repudiate  some  of  the  figures,  you  repu* 
diate  them  alL 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  not  here  to  father,  or  explain,  or  account  for  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

Senator  Clabk.  But  you  are  explaining  that  coal  costs  more  in 
Canada  than  it  did  in  tne  United  States,  and  you  were  using  these 
^gures  to  support  your  argument.  Now,  I  am  seeking  for  informa- 
tion entirely. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  will  use  another  one — J.  R.  Booth's  mill,  Ottawa. 
According  to  the  figures  he  showed  me,  he  paid  something  like  75 
cents  more  a  ton  for  coal. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  think  that  is  a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  to 
answer  with  figures  which  you  yourself  disclaim  the  accuracy  of. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  do  not  deny  the  accuracy  of  any  figures  in  this 
tariff  report  that  I  can  not  convince  you  are  wrong. 

Senator  Clabk.  But  wronjg  in  one,  wrong  in  all. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Not  necessarily. 

Senator  Ejbbk.  As  I  understood  the  witness,  that  as  to  all  matters 
of  which  he  has  personal  knowledge  he  speaks  of  their  inaccuracy. 

Senator  Clabk.  He  did  not ;  he  quoted  from  this  as  his  authority. 

Senator  Ejsbn.  I  know  he  did. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Will  the  Senator,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  apply  the 
roles  of  proportion  to  the  table  on  page  39  ? 

Senator  Olabk.  I  am  not  contenaing  for  the  accuracy  of  this  report, 
because  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  accurate  or  not. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  But  I  can  show  you 

Senator  Clabk.  I  accept  it  as  the  best  authority  that  the  committee 
now  has  before  it. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  am  willing  to  rest  whatever  claims  I  make  upon  the 
figures  of  that  report — ^the  final  figures  as  to  the  cost  of  producing 
a  ton  of  paper;  I  will  rest  it  upon  that  report.  It  shows  that  there 
are  more  tons  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States  than  all  Canada 
produces,  at  a  cost  of  $1.70  a  ton  less,  and  with  from  75  cents  to  $1 
transportation  against  it — a  matter  of  $2.70  in  favor  of  the  modem 
mills  in  the  United  States  as  against  all  of  Canada. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  wie  production  of  those  five  mills. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  The  production  or  those  five  mills — ^215,000  against 
203,000  tons  in  all  Canada.  You  will  understand,  also,  that  the 
Tariff  Board  report  covers  only  38  news-print  mills  out  of  approxi- 
mately 65. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  statement  of  yours  does  not  indicate  that 
they  willfully  declined  to  go  into  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  they  were  unable  in  the  time 
to  make  tlie  investigation.  They  certainly  did  not  make  it,  but  it  is 
quite  important  in  this  aspect:  If  you  will  refer  to  page  55,  you 
will  see  where  they  refer  to  the  Group  B  where  the  mills  are  not  fitted 
for  competition,  and  that  in  addition  to  that  44  per  cent  there  men- 
tioned you  should  take  27  other  mills,  nearly  all  of  them  unfit  for 
competition. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  page  is  that? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Page  55,  in  the  first  paragraph.    It  says : 

a  (66  per  cent  of  aU  machines  reported)  shows  practical  eauallty  with  the 
efficiency  of  equipment  In  Oanada,  while  group  B  (44  per  cent  of  all  machines 
reported)   presents  a  condition  which  would  force  them,  If  obliged  to  meet 
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really  extensive  competition  from  Canada,  greatly  to  curtail  other  expenses,  or 
greatly  Increase  investment  for  Improvement  of  equipment,  or  shift  to  other 
kinds  of  paper. 

Now,  another  phase  of  the  application  of  this  paper  clause  of  the 
treaty  I  barely  mentioned  the  other  day,  and  I  want  to  give  the 
actual  facts  about  it.  I  referred  to  the  offerings  which  were  made 
by  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  for  bids  to  be  opened  April  10,  1911, 
for  the  sale  of  two  concessions  for  paper  mills,  one  to  be  of  150-ton 
capacity  and  the  other  of  100  tons.  There  are  1,500  square  miles  in 
one  area  and,  I  think,  something  like  1,200  in  the  other.  As  a  result 
of  this  paper  clause,  which  would  bar  the  diversion  of  the  paper 
mills  from  the  United  States  to  Canada,  the  provincial  authorities  of 
Ontario  were  unable  to  obtain  any  biddings,  because  the  prospective 
bidders  figured  that  if  they  undertook  to  build  a  plant  in  Canada  on 
Crown  lands,  or  with  Crown  lands  tributary  to  them,  thev  would  have 
against  them,  under  this  reciprocity  treaty,  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton 
on  print  paper,  whereas  the  mills  which  had  private  lands,  or  free 
wood  without  the  restriction  of  exportation,  could  go  into  the  Ameri- 
can market  free  of  duty.  There  would  be  an  economic  pressure,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  free  wood  or  free  lands  and  a  pressure  upon  the 
Provincial  Government  to  remove  this  restriction  m  order  that  this 
Crown  land  might  become  marketable  and  reach  those  great  and 
attractive  markets  available  for  the  Provinces  of  Canada,  the  markets 
of  the  United  States. 

The  American  paper  makers  have  bought  timber  rights  for 
12,000  square  miles  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  International 
Paper  Co.  has  over  2,600  square  miles  registered  in  one  land  office  in 
Quebec;  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  over  2,000;  and  the  Union  Bag 
&  Paper  Co.  has  over  2,000.  The  Berlin  Mills  Co.  has  already  gone 
up  there  with  a  sulphate  plant  and  a  Kraft  plant,  and  it  obtained  a 
concession  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  the  establishment  of 
mills  there.  Under  this  treaty  clause  no  mill  could  be  diverted 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada  and  live  in  Canada  with  Crown 
lands  tributary  to  it  while  paying  that  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  on 
print  paper,  because  it  is  only  from  the  free  lands,  the  private  lands — 
the  free  wood — ^that  the  paper  makers  could  ship  into  the  United 
States  and  compete  in  this  market.  This  clause  stops  the  diversion 
of  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  into  Canada,  and  it  com- 
pletely blocks  the  efforts  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  bring  about 
that  result.  The  only  way  that  you  can  drive  this  paper  industry 
into  Canada  is  to  kill  this  paper  clause  and  let  these  paper  plants 
go  up  there. 

Senator  Clakk.  You  think  that  is  a  most  desirable  thing? 

Mr.  NoRRifl.  The  paper  clause  of  the  treaty? 

Senator  Cl.vrk.  Ivo;  to  put  our  paper  plants  into  Canada. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  it  is  quite  undesirable  if  we  can  get  the  wood 
from  Canada  without  restriction,  and  this  paper  clause  is  intended 
to  exert  an  economic  pressure  upon  the  provmcial  authorities  so  that 
they  will  relax  their  restrictions.  You  have  tried  the  other  method; 
you  have  tried  force;  you  have  tried  retaliatory  duties,  and  the 
effect  has  been  that  the  customers  paid  last  year  $196,000  in  retalia- 
tory duties,  in  penalties,  because  the  manufacturers  of  paper  up 
there  were  unable  to  obtain  unrestricted  wood  and  used  Crown-land 
wood. 
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Now,  by  the  application  of  this  paper  clause,  all  of  the  Dominion 
land  and  all  of  the  private  land  are  set  up  in  competition  against  the 
provincial  lands.  Gradually  they  will  work  out  a  method  by  which 
the  Provinces  will  save  their  faces  and  relax  their  restrictions  so 
that  their  pulp  wood  can  come  into  the  United  States  free.  The  pub- 
lishers have  been  very  broad  in  this  matter.  We  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  save  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  and  to  get  a  sup- 
ply of  free  wood  for  it  from  Canada,  but  active  vigorous  opposition 
has  come  from  the  paper  makers  themselves — from  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  which  owns  thousands  of  square  miles  of  timber  rights 
and  fee  land  in  Canada. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.    Do 

!rou  know  to  what  extent  the  individuals  controlling  newspapers  own 
and  in  Canada? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  a  single  newspaper  or  pub- 
lisher who  owns  an  acre  of  land  in  Canada,  except  Senator  Smoot, 
who  is  a  member  of  your  committee. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  say  "  newspaper  publisher."  T  was  includ- 
ing, or  intending  to  include,  the  corporations  owning  or  controlling 
those  papers.  Mr.  Hearst  is  a  large  owner,  is  he  not,  in  Canada,  of 
timberlands? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is,  though  I  have  no  information  on  which 
to  base  that  opinion.  I  am  glad  that  you  spoke  about  Mr.  Hearst. 
Mr.  Hearst's  papers  use  substantially  one-tenth  of  all  the  news-print 
paper  made  m  the  United  States.  He  uses  for  his  papers  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  70  tons  per  day.  He  uses  in  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Chicago  approximately  330  tons  a  day.  That  is  100,000 
tons  per  annum  for  news  paper  in  three  cities.  He  uses  120,000  tons, 
approximately,  including  the  Pacific  coast  publications— I  am  speak- 
in  round  numbers.  Mr.  Hearst  had  a  contract  with  the  International 
Paper  Co.,  beginning  April  1.  1904,  for  a  10-years'  supply  at  a  price 
which  averaged  1.88  cents  a  pound,  or  $37.60  per  ton.  delivered  in  the 
pressroom,  in  that  agreement  there  was  an  option  reserved  by  the 
International  Paper  Co.  that  at  the  end  of  seven  years  it  might  cancel. 
It  exercised  that  option,  so  that  on  April  1,  1911,  Mr.  Hearst's  ar- 
rangement with  the  International  Paper  C'O.  ceased,  and  a  new  ar- 
rangement was  made,  and  my  opinion  is — c*oming  partly  second  hand 
from  Mr.  Burbank,  president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and 
from  other  sources — that  the  price  which  Mr.  Hearst  must  pay  now 
for  his  paper  approximates  ife700,000  per  annum  of  increase.  The 
New  York  World  contract  will  expire  on  the  31st  of  December.  It 
will  pay  after  that  approximately  naif  a  million  dollars  a  year  more 
for  its  "paper.  All  of  the  large  consumers  and  all  of  the  small  con- 
sumers have  been  taxed  by  reason  of  this  increase  in  the  cost  of  news- 
print paper. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  do  not  know  how  much  timber  land  he 
owns,  either  now  or  under  future  contract  for  future  rights;  you  do 
not  know  anything  about  that,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  I  do  know  that  in  my  office  they  come  continuously 
with  stories  about  Mr.  Hearst's  purchases  or  Mr.  Hearst  planning 
to  purchase  pulp  lands  in  Newfoundland,  in  Quebec,  and  in  Labra- 
dor.    I  connde  it  to  vou  that  in  three  vears  I  have  been  offered 
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enough  pulp  land  in  Quebec  and  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  to 
equal  three  times  the  area  of  those  three  sections.  Salesmen  are 
coining  in  continuously  offering  inducements  for  the  establidiment 
of  news-print-paper  mills,  and  I  have  invariably  advised  newspaper 
publishers  that  tne  place  to  make  paper  was  in  the  United  States; 
that  we  could  make  paper  cheaper  here;  that  we  had  better  labor; 
and  that  there  was  more  efficiency ;  and  that  we  could  work  out  better 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada. 

Senator  WiiiUAMS.  Your  theory  is  that  the  pulp  would  be  made 
in  Canada  and  the  other  sources  of  supply,  while  the  paper  would 
be  made  near  tidewater. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willxams.  In  the  United  States? 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  you  do  not  know  of  liis  contracts  for  con- 
cessions for  timberland  either  in  the  immediate  present  or  in  the 
event  of  certain  contingencies  or  optional  agreements? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  any  such  statement — ^I  do 
not  mean  your  statement,  but  I  mean  of  the  statement  made  by  any 
person  as  to  Mr.  Hearst's  ownership. 

Senator  Hjeyburn.  You  have  heard  those  statements,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Oh,  every  man  who  has  a  lot  of  wild  land  comes 
to  New  York  and  says:  "Mr.  Hearst  is  looking  over  this  site  and 
has  his  cruisers  examining  it.'' 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  yesterday  apparently  in 
the  form  of  a  criticism  of  Senator  Smoot.  llie  Senator  is  not  pres- 
ent at  the  moment,  and  he  might  want  to  make  some  reply  to  it.  I 
want  to  see  whether  I  understood  you.  I  want  to*  laiow  whether  you 
meant  to  say  that  Senator  Smoot  was  the  owner  of  pulp-wood  land. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  If  I  made  any  such  statement  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
it    What  I  said  was  that  Mr.  Smoot  was  interested  in  a  newspaper. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  you  said  that  yesterday,  and  that  he  was  in- 
terested in  lands  in  Canada. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  recall  the  context  in  which  I  said  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  that  it  was  pulp-wood  land. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know  that  Senator  Smoot  owns  any  pulp- 
wood  land.     He  had  said  he  owned  land  in  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  that,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Now,  there  was  a  statement  made  the  other  day  by 
Mr.  Sullivan,  representing  the  Nixon  mills.  Mr.  Nixon  has  two 
mills.  I  telegraplied  to  Philadelphia.  I  think  one  of  them  was  built 
in  1844  and  one  in  1805.  They  are  hardly  modern  plants,  that  can 
be  compared  with  the  ordinary  equipment. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  riot  mean  that  those  mills  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  to  date,  with  modern  equipment  ?  You  do  not  mean 
the  equipment  of  1844  is  still  in  use,  do  you? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  doubt  if  any  book-paper  mill  can  cheaply  make 
paper  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  that  is  an  entirely  different  proposition. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  By  reason  of  its  location.  T\Tiat  was  possible  seventy- 
odd  years  ago  is  not  possible  to-day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  say- 
ing that  they  are  working  with  the  equipment  of  1844? 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  not  all  of  them ;  no,  sir ;  but  it  is  an  old  plant, 
and  you  can  not  take  an  old  plant  and  entirely  rejuvenate  it. 
Senator  Cl.abk.  How  about  the  New  York  Central  Railroad? 
Mr.  NoBBis.  Is  that  entirely  rejuvenated? 
Senator  Clark.  Enough  so  that  it  is  about  the  best  on  earth. 
Mr.  N0BBX8.  Oh,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  those  matters.    I  think 
that  is  outside  of  the  discussion. 

Senator  Clark.  I  used  it  simply  b^  an  illustration  of  your  remark 
that  because  a  thing  was  very  old  it  could  not  be  equipped. 

Mr.  Nossis.  Jud^  Moore  was  sent  by  Mr.  Luke  to  represent  the 
West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.    It  was  nice  to  send  Judge  Moore. 
He  is  an  amiable  gentleman  and  has  just  been  made  editor  of  some 
new  paper — a  trade  publication — ^but  when  inquiries  are  made  about 
book  paper  and  costs  Judge  Moore  docs  not  know  about  it. 
Senator  Heyburn.  He  does  not  know,  you  say  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  He  told  the  committee  he  did  not  know.    He  did 
undertake  to  figure  as  to  the  cost  of  supplies,  the  discriminations,  or 
the  greater  cost  imposed  in  clothing  ana  supplies  for  the  American 
mills  as  compared  with  the  Canadian  mills.    But  the  figures  of  the 
Tariff  Board  with  respect  to  news-print  paper  mills  will  not  bear  that 
out ;  and  the  fact  that  the  American  boofc-print  paper  mills  are  ship- 
ping considerable  quantities  into  Canada  would  show  that  no  matter 
what  the  American  paper  makers  set  up  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
costs,  they  are  nevertneless  more  than  able  to  undersell  the  Canadian 
mills. 
Saiator  Heyburn.  That  is,  certain  qualities  and  character  of  paper. 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Print  paper,  paper  costing  less  than  4  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  affected  by  this  treaty,  because  the  whole  importations  to 
Canada  have  been  at  the  price  of  8.84  per  pound. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  an  average? 
Mr.  NoRBis.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  that  paper  that  is  above 
5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  think  a  great  deal  of  it  will  go  up  to  6  and  7  cents, 
but  that  means  that  a  great  deal  more  of  it  must  be  under  3.80. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  those  mills  in  West  Virginia  are 
equipped  with  antiquated  machinery? 

Mr.  N0RRI8.  No;  I  think  that  is  a  splendidly  managed  concern. 
The  fact  is,  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  names  a  price  to- 
day, and  in  24  hours  the  other  mills  quote  the  same  price.  The  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  recently  announced  an  increase  of  its 
capitalization  to  $20,000,000.  I  suppose  it  is  justified,  only  it  shows 
the  fine  business  that  it  has  and  the  large  market  that  it  is  obtaining 
and  the  good  prices  that  it  receives. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  those  markets  be  affected  by  free  paper 
from  Canada? 

Mr-  N0RRI8.  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  business  would 
be  stimulated,  and  that  the  West  Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  is  tak- 
ing a  narrow  view  of  the  whole  proposition. 

Mr.  John  Strange  came  here  with  some  loose  talk  about  the  paper 
makers  and  the  publishers.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  get  Volume  TV 
of  the  Mann  investigation  ?  I  think  on  page  2086  it  will  be  found 
that  John  Strange  appeared  before  that  committee  and  said  that  he 
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was  buying  his  sulphite  abroad — ^not  in  the  United  States — his  sul- 
phite pulp  for  his  mill.    Upon  reference  I  find  it  in  Volume  m. 

Senator  Clark.  Before  you  get  through,  I  wish  you  would  call 
attention  to  Mr.  Strange's  views  as  to  the  supply  of  material 

Mr.  NoBRis.  The  supply  of  wood? 

Senator  Clask.  Yes.  He  made  some  statement  in  regard  to  that, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  vou  on  that  proposition. 

Mr.  NoBBis.  I  will  be  delighted.  Mr.  Strange  had  been  discu)^ing 
railroading  and  other  di^essions  in  addressing  the  Mann  committee 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  and  paper.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing occurred : 

The  Chauiman.  You  use  sulphite  In  nearly  everything,  more  or  less,  don*t 
you? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes.    Of  course  we  buy  a  great  deal  of  foreign  pulp. 

The  Ghaibm AN.  Why  do  you  buy  foreign  sulphite? 

Mr.  Stbangk.  Because  it  Is  far  superior  to  the  domestic. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  price,  then? 

Mr.  Stbange.  It  is  a  mattei*  of  price,  but  we  get  so  much  more  for  our  paper 
that  we  can  afford  to  pay  the  increased  price  for  the  foreign  stock. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  that  come  from! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  does  the  best  pulp  come  from ;  Sweden  and 
Norway,  doesn't  it? 

Mr.  NoRBis.  No ;  I  think  the  finest  comes  from  Germany,  from  the 
Waudhof  Mills. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  imports  this  because  it  makes  a  higher  g^ade 
of  paper;  not  only  that  he  makes  a  wrapping  paper  in  competition 
with  Swedish  paper? 


:.? 


Mr.  NoRRis.  I  don't  know  what  he  makes. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do ;  I  know  he  makes  a  wrapping  paper  and  I 
know  he  requires  sulphite  pulp  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  wrap- 
pin  c]f  paper  that  comes  in  competition  with  the  Swedish  wrapping 
paiicr. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  Kraft  paper? 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  particularly  the  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  That  would  be  made  from  sulphate — the  Kraft  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  do  not  say  Kraft  paper. 

Mr.  NoBBis  (continuing  reaaing) : 

The  Ghaibman.  It  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Jones,  of  Maine,  that  the  tariff  on 
sulphite  ought  to  be  increased  100  per  cent.    What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Strange.  I  guess  I  would  have  to  demur. 

The  Ghaibman.  Do  you  need  that  foreign  sulphite  for  the  manufacture  of 
high-grade  paper? 

Mr.  Stbangk.  There  are  certain  grades  of  paper  that  we  are  making  now 
that  would  be  quite  difficult  for  us  i)erhaps  to  make  with  any  domestic  that  I 
know  of. 

The  Ghaibman.  That  Is,  the  foreign  sulphite  is  a  little  cleaner? 

Mr.  Stbange.  It  is  better  and  stronger,  very  much  stronger.  We  sell  it  under 
a  test  as  to  strength  and  cleanliness  that  we  can  not  get  with  any  domestic 
that  I  have  been  able  to  reach. 

The  Ghaibman.  It  is  made  from  the  same  material,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Strange.  Yes. 

The  Ghaibman.  Spruce  wood? 

Mr.  Stbange.  Spruce  or  pine.  ' 

The  Ghaibman.  Why  should  it  be  stronger? 

Mr.  Stbangk.  Because  they  are  experts  in  chemistry,  and  we  know  nothing 
of  chemistry. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  you  to  read  there  that  he  said 
he  was  in  favor  of  free  pulp  from  Canada  ? 
Mr.  NoRRis.  Free  pulp  and  ground  wood,  as  I  gather  it. 
Senator  Smoot.  He  did  not  say  "  favor " ;  he  said  he  would  not 
objects 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  he  said  if  you  could  make  a  deal  of 
that  sort  to  make  it.  In  other  words,  he  was  willing  to  violate  logic. 
Mr.  NoBsis.  Now,  with  regard  to  a  matter  of  which  Senator  Clark 
spoke^  I  furnished  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  a  statement 
covering  that  very  point  of  the  supply  of  spruce  wood,  or  of  the 
wood  available  for  print-paper  manuiacture. 
Senator  Clahk.  During  this  hearing? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  I  did  not  use  it  during  this  hearing.    Mr.  Strange 

has  always  maintained,  and  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  who 

have  not  a  very  clear  apprehension  upon  the  subject  who  also  have 

maintained,  that  news-print  paper  can  be  made  in  every  State  of  the 

Union.     That  was  the  chum  that  was  made  upon  the  floor  of  the 

Senate  by  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  tariff  bill.     Now, 

the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  onlv  6  or  7  States — possibly 

9  or  10.  including  the  Pacific  coast — in  which  news-print  paper  is 

made.     Obviously  the  reason  why  it  is  made  only  in  those  States 

and  shipped  thousands  of  miles  is  because  it  can  not  be  produced 

commercially  elsewhere  or  nearer  to  the  place  of  consumption.    The 

spruce  belts  are  in  New  England  and  New  York.    Most  of  Michigan 

has  been  cut  out,  and  there  is  some  spruce  in  Minnesota,  northern 

Minnesota,  and  some  in  West  Virginia,  and  I  think  along  the  range 

of  mountains  running  possibly  into  North  Carolina — a  pocket  of 

spruce.     I  have  gathered  that  the  southern  spruce  was  rather  soft 

and  punky,  and  not  so  good  for  news-paper  purposes ;  that  is,  for  the 

mecluinical  pulp,  while  very  good  for  the  chemical  pulj). 

Mr.  Strange  has  gone  off  into  wild  figures  about  wood  in  Idaho.    It 

X'  '  as  wdl  be  in  the  moon  for  purposes  of  consumption  on  the 
tic  seaboard  where  most  of  the  news-print  paper  is  used.  And 
he  talks  of  wood  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  South  which  can  be 
used  for  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Wii-liams.  Can  any  other  pine  be  used  except  spruce?  I 
ask  merely  for  information. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  now;  they  may  do  it  some  day.  There  are  ex- 
perimental mills  and  there  is  a  premium  of  millions  of  dollars  upon 
any  process  that  will  make  available  those  woods  for  the  purpose 
of  news-print-paper  manufacture.  The  Government  has  established 
an  experimental  station  in  order  to  help  relieve  this  situation  and  to 
protect  us  from  the  menace  of  the  Canadian  restrictions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  you  say  that  they  might  as  well  be  in 
the  moon  as  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  excuse  me,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  not  speaking  for  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  did  not  intend  to  hurt  your  State  pride. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  a  question  of  State  pride.  I  wanted 
to  inquire  as  to  distances.  Is  it  farther  from  Idaho  to  the  Lake 
Superior  country  or  Lake  Michigan  country  than  from  eastern 
Canada? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  do  not  know. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  made  the  statement  that  it  miglit 
as  well  be  in  the  moon;  I  do  not  know  upon  what  you  based  ttiat 
statement. 

Mr.  NoBRis.  Senator,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  made  that  statement. 
I  should  have  located  that  wood  in  some  other  State. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  you  should,  if  you  are  going  to  compax^e 
distances. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  held  in  New  YorK  February  16,  1911^  the 
paper  manufacturers  had  before  them  Mr.  Harry  Stanley  Bnstol, 
of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory.  He  is  the  gentleman  who,  I 
understand,  is  supervising  that  work.    He  said : 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  wood  used  in  this  country  for  the  manufacture  at 
ground  wood  is  spruce,  one-third  of  which  is  imported  from  Canada.  Thecie 
imports  have  been  gradually  increasing  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  mte 
of  the  imported  spmce  consumed  to  domestic  ppruce  has  also  been  on  tbe 
increase. 

Senator  Clark^  I  heard  that.  Now,  if  you  are  coming  to  the 
specific  information,  I  would  like  to  know  the  amount  we  now  have 
in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Strange  spoke  quite  at  length  of  the 
amount  of  spruce  we  still  have.    I  want  to  get  your  views. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  The  only  information  I  have  is  that  which  was  fur- 
nished bv  Mr.  Pinchot  to  the  committee,  and  whidi  I  have  put  into 
my  brief  and  submitted  to  this  conmiittee. 

Senator  Clark.  That  would  not  be  at  all  conclusive  to  me,  because 
I  have  known  Mr.  Pinchot  to  mark  forest  reserves  in  stakes  that  he 
has  had  to  go  12  miles  to  get. 

Mr.  NoRRis  (reading  from  Mr.  Bristol's  statement) . 

The  meaning  of  this  does  not  have  to  be  explained  to  those  famiUar  with  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  and  none  understand  more  clearly  than  the  manu- 
fiacturers  of  news  paper  what  the  ultimate  end  will  be  if  this  state  of  affairs 
continues.  Under  present  commercial  conditions  the  news-print  Industry  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  ground  wood.  Ground  wood  means  spruce  and 
water  power,  and  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  both. 

The  final  result  of  continuing  nnder  present  conditions  is  plain  and  has  beeu 
pointed  out  again  and  again,  namely,  our  ground-wood  industry  will  be  trans- 
ferred across  the  border  line. 

Gentlemen,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  patience. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Norris,  before  you  retire,  I  remember  Mr. 
Strange's  statement  to  the  committee  during  the  regular  session  about 
this  matter.  My  recollection  is  that  he  stated  then  very  emphatically 
that  nearljr  all  kinds  of  pine  grown  in  the  South  could  oe  used  in 
making  print  paper.  I  understood  him  to  mean  economically  used 
for  that  purpose.  I  think  I  asked  him  if  he  was  quite  sure  about 
that. 

Senator  Williams.  Who  was  that? 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Strange — Gov.  Strange,  I  think. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Lieut.  Gov.  Strange. 

Senator  Simmons.  And  he  said  he  was  quite  certain.  I  understand 
you  are  saying  that  he  was  wholly  mistaken  about  that,  and  that 
the  only  kind  of  pine  grown  in  this  country  that  can  be  economically 
converted  into  news-print  paper  is  spruce  pine.  Is  that  what  you 
say? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Spruce,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  balsam,  I 
think.    They  used  to  put  in  about  10  per  cent  of  balsam  that  was 
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cut  in  the  woods  at  the  same  time.  But  spruce  is  the  material  that 
makes  the  grotmd  wood  which  we  use.  I  think  there  is  some  kind  of 
a  pine  grown  in  Norway  or  Sweden  which  does  make  a  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  Germany? 

Mr.  NoRHis.  And  Germany.  But  no  one  of  them  is  sending  or 
has  sent  any  pulp  here  except  during  a  recent  famine,  when,  because 
of  drought  or  some  other  conditions,  the  market  was  starved  and  pre- 
miums were  paid  for  even  Norwegian  pulp;  but  I  understand  it  does 
not  compare  in  printing  quality  with  the^  American  or  the  Canadian 
pulp,  and  that  is  the  explanation  of  the  higher  price  which  the  Cana- 
dian and  American  paper  can  obtain  in  the  London  markets. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Kegardless  of  what  can  be  done  in  the  future, 
isn't  it  true  that  the  wood  that  is  to-day  used  is  90  per  cent  spruce 
and  10  per  cent  balsam  f 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Ninety  per  cent  spruce ;  I  don't  know  about  the  balsam* 

My  authority  is  this.  The  Report  on  Pulp  Wood  Comsumption, 
For^  Products,  No.  1.  for  the  year  1909,  which  undertakes  to  give 
the  quantities  consumed  by  States,  showing  the  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
poplar,  the  quantities  usea  for  the  various  processes — the  mechanical 
pulp,  the  sulphite,  and  the  soda  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  that  give  the  percentage  of  spruce,  hemlock, 
and  poplar? 

Mr.  TfoKRis.  It  gives  the  Quantities  of  spruce  and  hemlock  and 
poplar  consumed  to  pine,  balsam,  white  fir,  beech,  slabs,  and  mill 
waste,  by  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  can  figure  the  percentage  if  you  have  the 
quantities. 

Mr.  NoRBis.  And  also  each  kind  of  wood  b^  the  various  processes. 
Now,  I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the  mechanical  pulp. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  the  consumption  of  lumber  for  all 
purposes? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Pulp-wood  purposes. 

Senator  Smoot.  x  ou  want  tne  committee  to  understand,  then,  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  spruce  applies  only  to  the  mechanical  pulp? 

Mr.  NoBBis.  Oh,  jes;  because  a  very  considerable  part  of  sulphite — 
but  I  had  better  give  you  the  figures  on  the  mechanical.  ^  There  are 
1,246,000  cords  of  wood  used  for  mechanical  pulp,  of  which  806,000 
are  spruce  domestic  and  317,000  spruce  imported,  which  would  be  a 
total  of  1,128,000  cords  of  spruce  out  of  1,246,000.  That  is  on  page 
10  of  the  Pulp  Wood  Consumption  Report  for  1909—1,128,000  cords 
of  spruce  out  of  a  total  of  1,246,000  cords  of  all  kinds  of  wood  used 
in  the  mechanical  processes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  the  sulphite? 

Mr.  NoKRis.  The  sulphite — there  was  a  total  used  of  2,188,000  cords, 
of  which  844,000  was  domestic  spruce,  and  451,000  was  imported 
spruce,  which  would  make  a  total  of  1,295,000  out  of  2,183,000  total. 
Two  million  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  cords  of  pulp 
wood  used  to  make  sulphite  pulp,  of  which  1,295,000  cords  of  spruce 
wood  were  used. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  I  want  is  the  percentage  of  wood. 

Mr.  Norms.  That  would  be  about  60  per  cent  of  the  sulphite  pulp 
made  from  spruce  and  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  pulp 
made  from  spruce. 
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Senator  Clark.  How  much  mechanical  pulp! 

Mr.  NoRRis.  These  are  the  cords.  Substantially,  as  I  gather,  there 
is  a  ton  of  mechanical  pulp  to  a  cord 

Senator  Clark.  Is  there  more  or  less  sulphite  than  mechanical 

"p  used? 

ir.  NoRRis.  In  news-print  paper  80  per  cent  of  the  paper  is  me- 
chanical pulp  and  20  per  cent  of  it  is  sulphite  pulp. 

Senator  CTlark.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  straight  in  my 
mind. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  more  of  sulphite  used  for  all  sorts  of 
paper  making  than  there  is  of  mechanical  pulp  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  are  more  cords  used,  out  less  tonnafi;e  of  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  I  said.  We  were  talking  about 
wood,  and  therefore  I  say  there  is  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  wood 
used. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Not  twice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Very  close  to  it. 

Senator  Wiluams.  Then  it  does  not  enter  into  the  making  of 
print  paper,  does  it? 

Jfr.  Norris.  To  an  extent — one-fifth  of  the  material  in  the  news- 
print paper. 

Senator  Williabis.  As  far  as  the  news  paper  is  concerned  it  is  80 
per  cent  mechanical  and  20  per  cent  sulphite.  In  the  other  papers- 
wrapping  paper  and  various  other  sorts — the  percentage  of  the  sul- 
phite is  larger?     Is  there  any  paper  made  altogether  out  of  sulphite? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Oh,  yes;  these  book  papers  are  sold  upon  the  repre- 
sentation that  there  is  no  ground  wood  in  them.  I  think  the  West 
Virginia  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  makes  the  representation.  I  doubt  if 
it  could  grind  the  wood  into  mechanical  pulp  in  West  Virginia. 

Senator  Williams.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  no  ground 
wood  in  them? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Altogether  chemical  pulp;  it  might  be  sulphite;  it 
might  be  a  mixture  with  soda  pulp. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  a  fine  paper? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  It  is  a  higher  grade  than  the  news-print  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  like  this  light  India  paper  that  they 
make  these  very  light  books  out  of? 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  on  that  quality  of 
papers.  Let  me  qualify  my  statement  that  I  made  that  it  was  80 
per  cent  and  20  per  cent 

The  Chairman.  The  hour  of  12  o'clock  has  almost  arrived,  and  I 
Buppose  the  committee  will  have  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  through,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hastings  to  say  that  when  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  him  to  appear  nere  the  committee  was 
not  informed.  Owing  to  conditions  in  the  Senate,  the  committee 
will  have  to  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
That  is  the  best  I  can  do. 

Mr.  Hastings.  May  I  ask  the  committee  if  they  will  hear  for  a  few 
moments  Mr.  Aldrich,  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of 
paper-mill  machinery?  I  am  sure  it  will  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  it  is  very  important,  as  he  is  the  only  machinery  man 
here,  and  the  effect  of  this  agreement  on  his  business  is  important  as 
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relates  to  the  manufactui-er  of  paper-mill  machinery  and  is  closely 
related  to  paper  production.  He  must  go  away  this  evening  and  will 
be  fflad  to  be  heard  now. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  will  occupy  only  five  minutes,  I  suppose  some 
of  the  committee  wull  remain  to  hear  him. 

STATEHENT  OF  AIONZO  ALBBICH,  OF  BELOIT,  WIS. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business  ? 

Mr.  Au>RiCH.  Paper  machines. 

The  Chairman,  rsow,  will  you,  in  a  very  few  words,  make  your 
statement,  and  you  will  be  permitted  to  file  any  additional  statement 
that  you  desire. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  the  first  place,  we  build  paper  machinery,  an  1  of 
course  our  entire  business  depends  upon  paper  mills — both  th(isc  that 
are  now  in  use  and  new  ones — and  this  bill,  if  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  will  affect  it  quite  seriously  from  the  fact  that  we  depend 
upon  the  miUs  entirely  for  our  business,  and  of  course  if  their  busi- 
ness is  not  successful  ours  will  not  be.  That  is  not  an  opinion  of  mj 
own  personally  or  a  theory.  The  possibility  of  the  passage  of  this 
bill  has  affected  it  already,  and  I  have  come  here,  fully  a  thousand 
miles,  to  express  my  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  paper  schedule  is  con- 
wrned,  it  will  be  amended. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  are  your  mills? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  We  build  paper  machinery  for  the  mills. 

Senator  Stone.  I  say,  where  are  they  located? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  Most  of  the  mills  are  in  Wisconsin;  some  are  in 
Minnesota.     Do  you  mean  the  shops  ? 

Senator  Stone.  The  shops  where  you  make  this  machinery  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Your  own  shops? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  In  Beloit,  Wis.,  90  miles  fi*om  Chicago.  I  came  away 
hurriedly  or  I  would  have  brought  more  correspondence  in  order  to 
show  the  committee  what  effect  it  already  has  had.  I  hurriedly  got 
two  letters  that  I  could  remember  from  prospective  customers,  and 
if  you  will  permit  me  I  will  read  that  part  of  them  that  refers  to  the 
machinery.  Would  you  care  to  have  me  give  the  names  of  the  parties 
who  wrote  the  letters  ? 

Senator  Willl^ms.  Yes;  do  not  read  a  letter  without  giving  the 
name. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  give  it  more  weight  if  you  tell  us  the  name 
of  your  correspondent. 

Mr.  Aldrich.  This  letter  is  from  the  Tomahawk  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mill  Co.,  of  Tomahawk,  Wis.    A  part  of  it  is  as  follows : 

If  we  put  in  a  machine  up  there  this  year  we  win  not  break  ground  until 
after  the  Ist  of  July  or  possibly  later.  Of  course,  like  others,  I  want  to  wait 
and  see  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us  In  the  wny  of  reciprocity. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  gentleman  in  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
Senator  Williams.  What  is  his  name?  ^ 

Mr.  Aldrich.  His  name  is  Frank  P.  Wilder.  The  letter  is  dated 
Pebniary  21,  1911.  In  explanation,  I  will  say  that  this  gentleman 
who  had  corresponded  with  us,  finally  said  he  was  ready  to  do  busi- 
ness, and  I  made  the  trip  from  Wisconsin  to  New  York  to  see  him. 
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and  found  after  I  arrived  that  he  was  not  ready,  and  after  I  returned 
home  he  wrote  this  letter — after  I  asked  him  how  his  plans  were 
progressing,  and  this  was  his  reply: 

Your  favor  of  the  ITtli  received  and  contents  carefully  noted.  This  matter 
of  the  machine  has  been  somewhat  delayed  of  late  on  account  principally  of 
the  much-agitated  question  of  reciprocity.  It  has  seemed  best  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  await  developments  before  going  ahead  with  this  matter. 

We  have  not  heard  from  him  since.  We  had  other  verbal  state- 
ments to  that  effect  from  several  other  customers,  who  state  to  me 
thnt  they  will  do  nothing  until  this  bill  passes. 

As  far  as  our  business  is  concerned,  this  bill  would  not  kill  it  en- 
tirely, but  seriously  affect  it,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  amended  to  allow 
sufficient  duty  to  protect  the  manufacturers  of  paper. 

I  will  state  further  that  I  have  had  personal  conversations  with  a 
number  of  paper-mill  men,  as  business  friends  who  had  no  idea  at 
all  that  I  would  appear  before  this  committee — and  they  stated  to 
me,  as  simply  a  business  proposition,  that  thev  had  figured  it  up 
very  carefiuly,  and  there  was  a  difference  of  from  $4  to  $6  a  ton 
as  between  Canadian  paper  and  American  news  pa^r. 

Senator  WiiiLiAMS.  Do  you  make  any  other  machmery  except  ma- 
chinery that  goes  to  these  paper  mills? 

Mr.  Aldrich.  That  is  aU. 

The  Chairman.  The  conunittee  will  now  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning. 

(Accordingly,  at  12  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Thursday,  May  26,  1911,  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.) 


THtmSBAT,  MAY  26,  1911. 

Unttbd  States  Senate, 
cokmittee  on  fixakce, 

Washington,  t).  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a,  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Cullom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinffer,  Clark,  Heyburn,  and  Stone. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412j  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  conmiittee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Hastings, 
we  mi^t  as  well  go  on  with  your  party. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Hobbie,  of  Green- 
widi,  N.  Y. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILUAH  B.  HOBBIE,  OV  OBEENWICH,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  HoBBEE.  William  Koscoe  Hobbie. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  HoBBiB.  Manufacturer  of  toilet  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  explain  to  the  committee  your 
objections  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  I  will  not  take  but  a  moment  of  your  time,  gentlemen, 
because  the  thing  all  hinges  upon  a  single  condition.  Our  paper  is 
the  wood  toilet-paper  industry  of  America.  It  is  made  entirely  from 
sulphite  and  CTound  wood.  Canada  is  the  ultimate  source  for  those 
materials,  ana  any  discrimination  in  the  difference  between  the  cost 
of  materials  where  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  $5  a  ton  must  in- 
eyitably  result,  if  this  treaty  goes  into  effect,  in  transferring  our 
business  to  Canada.    That,  in  brief,  is  my  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further  to  add  ? 

Mr.  Hobbie.  There  is  another  feature.  The  Canadian  tariff  on 
our  American  papers  selling  at  4  cents  a  pound  or  under  is  not  elimi- 
nated under  this  bill,  but  compels  us  as  before  to  pay  a  duty  of  25 
per  cent.  Even  after  Canada  takes  our  market,  if  we  try  to  send 
some  paper  to  Canada,  in  addition  to  losing  our  own  market  we  have 
to  pay  25  per  cent  more  to  get  into  Canada;  so  we  are  in  a  dilemma; 
we  are  helpless,  and  it  is  virtually  a  confiscation  of  our  interests. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Are  you  in  favor  of  removing  the  tariff  on 
paper,  generally? 
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Mr.  HoBBiE.  I  think  under  present  conditions  we  are  all  much  bet- 
ter off  to  remain  as  we  are,  because 

S^iator  Heybubk.  That  is,  with  the  present  duty? 

Mr.  HoBBiE.  Yes,  sir :  with  the  present  duty. 

Senator  Heybusn.  x  ou  think  tnere  is  nothing  gained  by  trading 
free  paper  with  Canada? 

Mr.  HoBBiE.  Nothing  is  gained:  because  we  to-day,  by  internal 
eompetition,  are  selling  paper  at  less  than  the  duty,  but  with  free 
paper  coming  in  from  Canada  they  could  drive  every  American 
manufacturer  of  wood  toilet  paper  out  of  business. 

Senator  B[£tbubn.  Then  you  are  not  in  favor  of  removing  the  duty 
on  paper  from  Canada? 

Mr.  HoBBiE.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  next^ntleman,  Mr.  Hastings. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Gamble,  of  Brownville,  N.  x! 

8TATEMEHT  OF  HB.  J.  UnNSON  GAMBLE,  OF  BBOWITVILLE,  B.  T. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee! 

Mr.  Gambia.  J.  Munson  Gamble. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  reside  at  Brownville? 

Mr.  Gamble.  My  residence  is  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Brownville,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Manufacturing  manila  board — tag  board. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  go  on  and  state  your  views  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  feel  that  if  the  duty  on  paper  is  removed  it  can 
have  no  other  result  than  to  ruin  our  business.  We  manufacture  our 
product  from  the  same  material  that  news-print  paper  is  made 
from — aground  wood  and  sulphite — and  if  the  present  duty  is  taken 
off  it  must  spoil  our  business.  It  has  been  suggested  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  the  advance  in  price  of  news-print  paper,  which  is  the 
one  that  has  been  under  discussion,  but  I  think  that  the  same  con- 
ditions that  apply  to  our  paper  apply  to  that,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  some  figures,  which  I  took  from  our  cost  book,  showing  what  the 
advance  in  costs  has  been  in  the  last  five  years.  In  1903  the  wood 
fbr  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  cost  us  $8.70  per  ton.  In 
WIO,  seven  years  later,  that  same  wood  cost  us  $12.69  per  ton,  or 
about  $4  a  ton  more. 

In  1902,  the  year  our  mill  began  operations,  our  average  daily 
wage  was  $1.78.  At  the  present  time  our  average  daily  wage  is 
$2.34,  an  increase  on  the  average  of  56  cents  per  day  that  we  are  pay- 
ing in  wages.  I  think  that  those  figures  give  sufficient  reason  for  the 
additional  price  in  the  cost  of  all  papers  made  from  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Ct^rk.  Does  that  increase  in  the  wage  scale  apply  to  all 
classes  of  your  employees  ? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Skilled  and  unskilled  alike? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  your  mill  run  on  the  eight-hour  system? 
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Mr.  Gamble.  No;  on  the  two-tour  system;  10  hours  a  day  for  day 
laborers.  There  is  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  bring  out.  1 
am  not  sure  that  it  applies  to  news-print  paper,  but  I  think  it  does. 
That  is  the  position  that  ^e  buyer  of  paper  seems  to  take. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  think  you  had  better  put  into  the  record 
what  you  mean  by  the  two-tour  system.  All  who  read  it  may  not 
understand  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Gamble.  A  paper  mill  is  operated  24  hours  a  day.  Some  mills 
operate  under  the  two-tour  system,  which  means  two  shifts  of  men, 
one  for  the  day  and  one  for  the  night.  Other  mills  operate  under 
the  three-tour  system,  which  means  an  eight-hour  day. 

Senator  Hbtbitrn.  In  other  lines  of  business  that  is  spoken  of  as 
the  8-hour  shift,  the  10-hour  shift,  and  the  12-hour  shift? 

Mr.  Gamble.  We  have  virtually  a  12-hour  shift. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  rme  in  this  country  f 

Mr.  Gamble  I  do  not  tbink  that  you  can  sav  that  there  is  a  rule. 
On  the  larger  fast-running  news  machines  I  tnink  the  majority  are 
on  the  two-tour.  On  the  slower  machines — for  instance,  oiu*  stock 
is  necessarily  run  slow — I  think  the  rule  is  the  three-tour. 

Senator  Stone.  Three? 

Mr.  Gamble.  Of  course,  with  the  swift-running  machines 

Senator  Stone.  Let  us  see  if  we  have  it  right.  You  say  that  with 
the  slow,  heavy-running  machines — — 

Mr.  Gamble.  I  mean  two-tour  with  the  slow-running  machines; . 
with  the  fast-running  machines  three-tour,  because  work  on  those 
machines  is  more  straining,  nervous,  requires  more  watchfulness 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Gamble.  And  closer  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Ball,  Mr.  Chairman,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 

STATEHENT  OF  HB.  W.  0.  BALL,  OF  CASTHAOE,  N.  T. 

The  Chairman.  State  your  full  name. 

Mr.  Ball.  W.  O.  Ball. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  Manufacturer  of  tissue  paper. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  make  your  statement  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Ball.  As  a  representative  of  the  manufacturers  of  tissue 
paper — that  is,  of  the  cheaper  grades,  made  from  ground  wood — ^we 
feel  that  if  the  duty  is  taken  off  from  the  paper  coming  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada  our  business  will  be  verv  greatly  in- 
jured. In  fact,  we  think  that  in  time  it  would  be  entirely  eliminated, 
and  the  investment  we  have  in  our  properties  would  be  entirely  lost. 
Now,  I  have  been  buying  pulp  wood  from  Canada  a  great  many  years 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  difference  in  cost  of  wood  betwen  Canada  and 
the  United  States  has  increased  $4  per  cord,  which  means  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $6  per  ton  of  paper.  It  is  impossible — I  think  any 
fair-minded  man  will  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  compete  with  any 
company  that  has  such  cheaper  raw  material.  They  nave  cheaper 
raw  material  in  Canada  and  we  can  not  compete  against  them  with- 
out a  protective  duty,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  whether  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Senate  think  it  is  worth  while  preserving  this  industry 
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in  the  United  States  or  taking  off  the  duty  and  letting  it  go  to 
Canada. 

Senator  Heybusn.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea,  approximate  or 
otherwise,  of  what  the  capital  represented  by  the  industry  of  tissue 
paper  in  the  United  States  is? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes;  I  would  say  about  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Have  you  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  the  industry  t 

Mr.  Ball.  I  have  not 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  pulp  is  that  paper  made  of? 

Mr.  Ball.  The  salne  kind  that  other  ffrades  of  news  paper  are  made 
from — ground  wood  and  sulphite.  Of  course  it  takes  a  larger  per 
cent  of  sulphite  on  account  of  the  lightness  of  the  sheet 

Senator  Clark.  Sulphite  gives  it  strength? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir.  The  price  is  about  the  same  and  the  material 
is  the  same. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  your  mill? 

Mr.  Baix.  Carthage,  N.  i . 

Senator  Stone.  Wnat  is  its  capacity? 

Mr.  Ball.  We  make  about  15  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Stone.  How  mudi  does  it  cost  per  ton? 

Mr.  Ball.  How  much  does  it  cost  per  ton?  At  the  present  time 
it  costs  all  we  are  getting — about  3^  cents  a  pound ;  about  $70  a  toiv 
I  would  say. 

Senator  Stone.  $70  a  ton?  How  many  mills  are  there  in  the 
United  States  making  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There  are  quite  a  lar^ 
number  of  mills.  You  must  understand  that  a  machine  making  tis- 
sue paper  makes  a  very  small  quantity.  It  does  not  make  to  exceed 
8  tons  a  day,  on  account  of  the  very  light  weight  of  paper,  and  yoo 
can  not  run  the  machines  as  rapidly. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  you  were  making  tissue  paper? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  And  any  other  kinds? 

Mr.  Ball.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  a  machine  makes  about  3  or  8^  tons  a 
day? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  running  about  five  machines? 

Air.  Ball.  Four. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  total  output  of  all  the  tissue-paper 
machines  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  think  something  over  300  tons  a  day — about  250  tons 
of  wood  tissue.  Of  course  there  are  various  grades  of  tissue — ^wood 
tissue  and  tissue  made  from  hard  stock,  fine  tissue — ^but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  tissue  paper  made  from  ground  wood  and  sulphite,  and  there 
are  about  250  tons  per  day  made  of  that  kind  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Taking  3^  tons  per  machine  on  an  average,  that 
would  take  about  60  machines  engaged  on  that  work,  approzmtiately. 

Mr.  Ball.  Approximately,  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the  highest  output  of  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  modem  machine? 

Mr.  Ball.  1  do  not  think  it  exceeds  3i  tons.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
mill — any  machine  making  tissue  paper  that  weighs  10  poimds  to 
the  ream  making  more  than  3^  tons. 
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Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  be^*inade  machine  now  running? 
Mr.  Bai;u  At  the  present  stage  of  tihe  art 

Senator  Stone.  Is  this  $8.50  cost  per  ton — I  mean  per  hundred- 
weight— i3  that  an  average  of  the  production  of  these  60  machines? 
Mr.  Bai^e^  I  am  not  able  to  say  about  that.     You  must  under-* 
stand  tissue  paper  is  not  news  paper.    All  news  paper  is  of  approxi- 
mately the  same  weight,  approximately  the  same  grade  of  paper. 
Tissue  paper  varies  in  weignt,  quality,  color,  in  various  ways — ^there 
is  a  great  multiplication  of  the  different  grades  of  tissue  paper. 
Senator  Stone.  Is  any  of  this  paper  being  made  in  Canada? 
Mr.  Bauu  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  the  output  of  the  Canadian  mills? 
Mr.  Baix.  No,  sir;  but  I  do  know  tne  mills  in  Canada  now  are 
anticipating  availing  themselves  of  the  American  market  in  case  this 
treaty  goes  into  effect. 
Senator  Stone.  You  mean  somebody  is  talking  about  it? 
Mr.  Baix.  That  is  what  I  mean,  exactly. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  lowest  priced  tissue  paper  used? 
Mr.  Ball.  About  3  cents. 
Senator  SidrooT.  What  is  the  highest  priced? 
Mr.  Ball.  About  4  cents  at  the  present  time. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  percentage  of  your  mill  production  would 
tome  in  under  the  4  cents? 

Mr.  Ball.  At  the  present  time  every  pound  of  it.  Every  pound 
would  be  under  4  cents  a  pound  at  the  valuation  of  the  mill  in  Can- 
ada, the  shipping  point,  so  that  they  could  compete  with  us  on  every 
pound  of  paper  we  make. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  costs  per  hundred  or  per 
ton  to  make  tissue  paper  in  Canada  as  comparea  with  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  based  on  the  difference  in  cost  of  wood,  it 
would  be  about  $6. 

Senator  Stone.  The  difference,  then,  consists  in  the  higher  price  of 
wood? 
Mr.  Ball.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  The  other  items,  taken  all  together  and  added  up, 
are  practically  negligible  ? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  assume  there  is  not  very  much  difference.  I  believe 
that  the  chief  difference  in  the  cost  is  almost  entirely  in  the  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  got  your  raw  material  cheaper 

Mr.  Ball  (interposing).  What  is  that? 

Senator  Stone.  Suppose  you  got  your  raw  material  cheaper  and 
got  it  substantially  at  the  same  price  that  the  Canadian  manufac- 
turer gets  his,  would  you  be  able  under  existing  conditions  to  com- 
pete? 
Mr.  Ball.  We  can  not  get  it. 
Senator  Stone.  I  say  ifyou  did. 

Mr.  Ball.  Oh,  if  we  got  the  raw  material  at  the  same  price,  but 
that  is  not  possible,  because  if  we  get  the  wood  from  Canada  we 
have  to  pay  more  than  the  man  who  has  the  wood  there  at  his  door. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  difference  in  the  transportation 
<!harge8? 
Mr.  Ball.  Yes. 
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Senator  Stokb.  And  does  he  not  have  to  pay  freight? 

Mr.  Bai^u  He  does  have  to  pay  freight  on  the  paper,  but  not  on 
his  wood;  but  his  freights  to  the  markets  of  this  country  are  prac- 
tically the  same  either  to  Boston  or  Chicago  or  New  York  as  ttiey  are 
from  our  shipping  points.    I  think  it  has  been  shown  here 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  news 
paper,  for  instance — I  assume  that  the  same  rule  would  apply 

Mr.  Ball.  It  does;  he  gets  the  same  rate. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  cost  as  much  to  ship 
a  ton  of  news  paper,  for  instance^  from  the  Canadian  mills  to  New 
York  City  or  Boston  as  it  does  from  the  mills  of  Maine  or  New  York, 
to  those  markets? 

Mr.  Ball.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  to  say  that  the  present  frei^t  rates 
from  the  mills  making  news  paper  m  Canada  to-day  to  Chicago  or 
other  western  points  is  identical  with  the  freights  on  the  same  class 
of  paper  made  in  Maine— that  the  freight  from  those  mills  to  New 
York  City  is  a  trifle  more,  and  also,  I  thmk,  it  is  a  trifle  more  to  Bos- 
ton, but  not  materially  greater. 

Senator  Stone.  About  75  cents  to  $1  a  ton  more,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Ball.  I  understand  that  the  average  is  something  like  75 
cents — I  think  it  was  so  stated.    It  is  less  than  that  now. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  HASTn^os.  I  now  have  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  C.  I.  McNair,  of  Cloquet,  Minn. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  C.  I.  HcNAIB,  OF  CLOaXTET,  Mlinr. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  am  a  pai)er  manufacturer. 

The  Chairman.  What  kind  of  paper  do  you  manufacture? 

Mr.  MoNair.  News-print  paper.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  time  has 
been  more  devoted  to  the  practical  side  of  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  discuss  some  of  the  differences  and  com- 
parisons tnat  I  have  run  across  in  my  own  experience  in  different 
costs  of  manufacture,  which  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Yesterd^  I  noticed  some  confusion  in  how  paper  is  made,  and, 
if  I  may,  I  think  I  can  explain  rather  simply  to  the  committee  the 
way  some  of  the  misconceptions  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  arise. 

While  the  actual  process  is  extremely  intricate,  if  you  will  imagine 
that  you  have  taken  a  piece  of  wood,  held  it  against  a  grindstone 
with  ^at  force,  putting  a  little  water  on  the  grindstone,  you  catch 
the  filings  from  that  wood,  and  that  is  ground-wood  pulp.  We  take 
other  wood  and  put  it  in  what  we  call  a  digester,  or  put  it  in  a  boiler 
rather.  Now,  wood  can  be  boiled  and  reduced  to  pulp  matter  as 
easily  as  parsnips  can  be  boiled  and  reduced.  We  put  m  chemicals 
with  the  wood.  The  resulting  material  after  boiling — I  am  talking 
about  sulphite  now— is  a  chemical  pulp  or  sulphite  pulp.  We  take 
these  two  pulps,  mix  them  together  in  news-print  paper,  approxi- 
mately in  the  proportion  of  80  per  cent  ground-wood  pulp,  which 
you  can  readily  see  has  a  short  fiber,  and  20  per  cent  of  tnis  chemical 
pulp,  which  has  a  long,  stronger  fiber,  and  looks  a  good  deal  like  the 
fiber  in  a  Japanese  napkin.  We  mix  these  two  pulps  together.- 
There  are  certain  materials,  such  as  clay  and  sizing,  which  are  of 
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minor  importance,  and  coloring  material — ^we  mix  the  two  pulps  to- 
gether in  water,  sav  from  90  to  95  per  cent  water. 

Now,  imagine  tnat  you  have  a  very  fine  wire  sieve  with  a  box 
around  the  four  corners  like  a  flour  sieve  or  an  ash  sieve.  Then  you 
put  in  the  bottom  of  that  sieve  or  box  a  very  fine  mesh  of  wire.  If 
you  should  hold  up  any  ordinary  sheet  oi  paper  you  can  always 
see  the  very  fine  wire  mark  on  that  sheet.  Imagine  you  have  poured 
this  liquid,  with  the  very  small  quantity  of  fibers,  on  that  sieve.  If 
you  should  shake  that  sieve  in  this  way  [indicating],  the  water  will 
pass  through  the  sieve  and  the  film  of  fiber  will  remain  on  the 
wire.  That  is  a  hand-made  sheet  of  paper;  that  is  the  old-style  way 
of  making  paper.  We  differ  onlv  from  that  process,  in  all  the 
evolutions  of  the  paper  business,  by  running  that  wire  sieve  very 
rapidly.  In  the  nrst  place  we  have  the  wire  sieve,  or  what  we 
know  as  a  "  Fourdrinier  wire,"  as  an  endless  wire  belt.  It  is  run 
very  rapidly  and  in  the  process  there  is  a  side  shake  which  dis- 
tributes those  fibers  and  thereby  molds  the  sheet  of  paper. 

The  paper  is  then  carried  between  squeeze  rolls — ^we  call  them  in 
the  trade  "presses."  To  make  it  clear,  they  are  nothing  but  wring- 
ers. The  fiimy  sheet  usually  is  passed  through  three  of  mese  squeeze 
rolls.  This  paper  in  the  wet  condition  must  be  conducted  by  some 
substance,  and  there  we  use  the  term  "machine  clothing,"  which  is 
long  woolen  felts.  And,  by  the  way,  the  duty  on  felts  to  the  Amer- 
ican manufacturer  is  somewhere  near  100  per  cent — I  am  not  able  to 
give  you  the  exact  figures — and  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  about 
45  per  cent.  The  duty  on  these  wires  is  probably  two  or  three  times 
as  much — I  think  I  have  it  exactly — ^is  45  per  cent  in  this  country. 
The  Canadian  manufacturer  pays  17^  per  cent  for  wires  made  in  Great 
Britain,  22^  for  wires  made  in  France,  and  all  other  countries  25  per 
cent. 

Senator  Ci.ark.  Does  the  manufacturer  of  paper  purchase  these 
as  supplies  or  as  a  part  of  the  original  machine? 

Mr.  McNair.  Supplies.  The  felts  and  wires  are  subject  to  wear 
and  tear  and  constant  renewal. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  What  you  gave  were  the  tariff  charges! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes;  just  incidental  to  my  statement. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  comparative  cost  in  that  country? 

iSr.  McNair.  I  would  assume  the  cost  would  follow  largely  these 
charges.  I  think  entering  into  a  discussion  of  that  would  require 
the  cost  of  making  wires  in  this  country  and  other  countries. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  know? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  been  offered  wires  at  foreign  points  at  less 
than  we  are  paying  in  this  country. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  not  comparing  with  this  country,  but 
desire  to  know  whether  or  not  it  costs  the  Canadians  less  for  it  than 
it  does  the  Americans. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  as  I  have  never 
bought  any  there. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  means  you  have  higher  tariff  in  this  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  the  same  in  Canada  as  it  is 
here? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  have  found  that  occasionally  to  be  the  case. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  these  supplies  manufactured  in  this  country! 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 
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Now,  the  paper  as  it  oomes  from  this  process  is  still  in  a  damp 
condition,  and  then  it  passes  around  numerous  drying  cylinders.  As 
the  paper  is  dried  it  is  in  a  verjr  rough  condition,  ahd  passes  through 
what  we  call  calender  rolls,  which  are  very  much  the  same  character 
of  rolls  as  those  used  in  a  steam  laundry,  only  there  are  a  great  many 
more  of  them.  When  the  paper  comes  out  it  is  smooth  and  readj 
for  the  printing  presses.  And,  in  passing,  I  might  remark  there  is 
only  one  advantage  we  have  over  the  newspaper — we  turn  out  a  clean 
sheet. 

I  have  tried  to  explain  the  process  to  you  in  a  simple  manner; 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  you  can  readily  see  that  in  a  process  so  intri- 
cate the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  paper  machine  or  a  paper  mill 
entails  a  good  deal  of  expense. 

Now,  in  the  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp  experiences  differ. 
One  man  and  one  mill,  with  different  woods,  will  perhaps  have 
slightly  different  experiences,  but  ordinarily  it  is  one  grade  of  rough 
wood ;  and  that  is  a  point  which  I  do  not  think  was  quite  brought  out 
yesterday.  One  cord  of  rough  wood  will  make,  approximately,  1,600 
pounds  of  air-dry  weight  of  ground-wood  pulp. 

Senator  Clark.  That  loses  25  per  cent? 

Mr.  MgNair.  In  the  barking  of  the  wood,  in  the  loss  by  grinding, 
and  so  forth ;  and,  by^  the  way,  the  barking  of  the  wood  is  not  as  seri- 
ous a  matter  as  heretofore,  owing  to  the  improved  machines.  We  are 
constantly  improving  the  character  of  our  machines  and  the  appli- 
ances used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

Of  sulphite  pulp,  practically  2  cords  of  wood  are  required,  in 
round  figures,  for  1  ton  of  paper.  Now,  if  you  will  get  this  propor- 
tion in  your  minds,  80  per  cent  of  a  ton  is  1,600  pounds.  1  said  1 
cord  of  wood  makes  1,600  pounds  of  ground  wood.  Consequently, 
1  cord  of  wood  in  ground  wood  goes  into  paper.  The  statement,  I 
think,  inadvertently  was  made  yesterday  that  a  cord  of  wood  made  a 
ton  of  paper.  A  cord  of  wood  makes  a  ton  of  ground  wood,  prac- 
tically. As  I»  said,  2  cords  of  wood  make  1  ton  of  sulphite.  Using 
20  per  cent  sulphite  would  be  400  pounds  of  sulphite  in  that  ton, 
making  80  per  cent^  of  ground  wood  and  20  per  cent  of  sulphite.  In 
other  words,  there  is  an  average  of  from  1.4  to  1.5  cords  of  wood  in 
the  1  ton  of  paper. 

Now,  you  have  this  matter  down  to  a  final  analysis,  the  simplest 
way,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  to  put  this  matter  before  you*  If 
the  difference  between  Canadian  wood  and  American  wood  were,  say, 
$4  at  the  mills  as  they  run,  using  a  cord  and  a  half  would  make  ex- 
actly $6  difference  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper;  using  1.4 
cords,  it  would  be  $6.60.  There  is  in  the  cost  of  material  a  varying 
figure,  as  I  work  out  the  problem,  using  $4  as  the  difference  in  the 
wood,  of  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $5.60  and  $6  per  ton  of  paper. 

Yesterday  a  matter  was  referred  to  in  regard  to  what  figure  paper 
ought  to  be'made  for.  It  is  very  easy,  indeed,  to  sit  down,  for  anyone 
that  is  at  all  fond  of  figures,  and  figure  out  on  paper  the  model  mill; 
but  there  is  quite  a  difference  between  the  ideal  and  the  real  and  be- 
tween the  theoretical  and  the  practical. 

Senator  Smoot.  Paper  making  is  the  same  as  every  other  kind  of 
manufacture  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  McNair.  Exactly  the  same  as  every  other  kind  of  manufac- 
ture.   We  are,  perhaps  more  than  most  manufacturers,  dependent 
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upon  the  rainfall.  I  know  of  no  part  of  the  world  where  the  rain- 
fall is  exactly  30  inches  every  year.  If  we  could  be  assured  of  a  water 
power— ^ou  see,  it  takes  practically  100  horsepower  to  manufacture 
a  ton  oi  paper;  I  am  very  dose  to  the  accurate  figures  in  that — I 
say,  if  a  mill  could  be  assured,  if  there  were  enough  water  powers 
that  were  available  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  then  the  ideal 
would  certainly  be  real  and  the  theoretical  would  be  practical.  In 
my  own  experience,  at  our  location  we  ordinarily  have  30  inches  of 
rainfalL    Last  year  we  had  17  inches.  . 

Senator  Ci^abk.  You  supplement  your  water  power  by  other 
power? 

Mr.  McNaib.  It  is  not  practical.  We  do  not  make  ground-wood 
pulp  with  steam.  As  a  little  illustration  of  that,  we  do  not  diarge,  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper  ordinarily,  anything  to  the  valu6  of  the 
water  power.  For  instance,  if  a  man  paid  $6  only  a  year  for  water 
{K)wer,  it  would  add  $2  a  year  to  his  cost  of  manufacturing  paper. 

Senator  Clabk.  The  Tariff  Board  in  their  figures,  in  speaking  of 
the  mills  they  investigated,  said  they  charged  nothing  for  the  water 
power  ordinarily  except  in  cases  where  they  had  to  purchase  or  rent 
their  water  power;  if  they  did  own  their  own  water  power  very  few 
of  them  made  any  charge. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  accurate,  from  the  experience  I  have  had ;  and 
I  have  never  Imown  of  any  charge  of  any  amount  being  made  for 
water  power. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  at  $30  a  horsepower,  assuming  that  you 
built  a  miU  and  had  $30  a  horsepower,  it  would  practically  add  $10 
to  the  cost  of  making  paper;  at  $18  it  would  add  $6.  Get  up  to  $39 
or  $40  and  you  add  about  $13  or  $14  to  the  cost  of  making  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  Would  not  that  depend  on  the  quantity  that  you 
made? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Well,  I  am  figuring  on  about  100  horsepower^  Sen- 
ator, per  ton  of  paper.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  m  the 
quantity  of  paper  you  made  at  all*  It  takes  about  a  hundred  horse- 
power to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  in  round  figures. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  just  catch  your  mathematics  at  all.  I 
may  be  stupid  about  it.  You  are  paying  so  much  per  annum  for  the 
horsepower? 

Mr.  McNair.  You  are  not  stupid;  I  have  not  made  it  clear.  So 
much  per  annum  for  the  horsepower,  for  each  horsepower. 

Senator  Clark.  For  each  horsepower.  Now,  if  your  mill  runs 
all  the  time  your  horsepower  is  working  all  the  time. 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  ^Vnd  you  make  less  paper  if  the  mill  is  working 
part  of  the  time  and  your  horsepower  is  idle? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  great  difficulty  with  the  process 
of  making  paper. 

Senator  Clark.  Therefore  my  conclusion  that  it  depended  on  the 
amount  of  paper  as  to  how  much  it  costs  per  ton  for  horsepower  is 
correct, 

Mr.  McNair.  It  takes  practically  the  same  amount  of  power  to 
make  a  ton  of  paper — practically  100  horsepower.  Now,  1  will  say 
right  here  that  there  is  another  item  that  adds  to  the  cost  of  mak- 
ing paper.     You  are  charging  nothing  for  horsepower;  the  water  is 
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itting  lower  in  the  stream;  you  have  been  disappointed  in  the  rain- 

,11 ;  you  have  newspaper  contracts ;  they  must  he  filled,  and  you  may 
find  yourself  up  against  a  very  serious  problem.  You  must  turn  out 
paper  for  these  contracts.  In  that  case  we  are  compelled  to  sharpen 
our  grindstones.  The  pulp  is  not  of  as  good  quality.  Then  we  re- 
quire more  sulphite.  The  cost  immediately  advances,  and  that  ad- 
vancing cost,  in  my  own  instance,  last  winter — speaking  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  water  we  had — reached  at  one  time  $10  per  ton,  on  ac- 
count of  that  and  on  account  of  buying  ground  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  were  compelled  to  pay  out  $35  a  ton  for 
sulphite  pulp? 

Mr.  McNair.  Compelled  to  pay  a  very  much  higher  price  for 
ground-wood  pulp  than  that  which  we  made.  In  our  plant  we 
make  60  tons  of  paper  a  day;  we  have  a  ground-wood  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  85  tons  a  day.  It  was  originally  put  in  for  70  tons  a 
day,  but  there  is  a  constant  advance  and  application  to  the  practical 
side  of  this  business  by  practical  men,  and  we  have  been  able  to  make 
more  ground  wood  pulp  than  we  built  our  mill  for. 

Be£rring  to  what  jou  stated,  for  instance,  sulphite  at  $30  a  ton, 
just  as  a  base  and  using  20  per  cent,  cost  $6  a  ton  in  paper.  If  we 
are  compelled  to  use  30  i)er  cent  of  sulphite,  that  would  cost  $9  a  ton 
in  the  paper  of  the  same  price.  If  the  sulphite  we  used  was  at  the 
rate  of  $35  a  ton  it  would  cost,  for  20  per  cent,  $7  in  paper.  If  we 
were  compelled  to  use  25  per  cent,  it  would  cost  us  $8.75  m  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  where  your  failure  of  water  supply 
comes  in  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes ;  and  this  is  something  that  the  man  building  his 
mill  on  paper  and  making  his  costs  on  paper  must  not  forget. 

And,  right  in  that  connection,  this  word  "slusher"  was  used  yes- 
terday, with  some  amusement  to  the  committee  and  audience,  and  I 
do  not  think  it  was  quite  explained.  In  the  manufacture  of  ground- 
wood  pulp,  if  the  ideal  mill  could  be  built,  there  would  be  pknty  of 
water  power,  so  that  a  mill  could  be  run  constantly  and  the  wood 
ground  in  it  would  cheapen  the  process;  but  it  is  necessary  on  practi- 
cally all  water  powers — it  would  not  be  feasible — ^yoii  could  not  make 
all  the  paper  required  under  ideal  conditions.  We  run  pulp  over 
machines  which  take  out  a  portion  of  the  water  and  then  finish  the 
pulp  in  rough  sheets.  Slusher  pulp  is  where  the  pulp  is  not  run  in 
rough  sheets,  but  is  ground  and  practically  run  from  the  grinders  to 
the  machines,  passing  over  a  machine  which  takes  out  a  portion  of 
the  water — there  would  be  too  much  storage  in  the  pulp  for  practical 
use  from  the  grinding. 

A  store  of  these  sheets  of  pulp  is  required  and  necessary  against 
the  time  of  low  water.  The  handling  of  that  pulp  entails  an  exp^ense 
of  all  the  way  from  $2  to  $0  a  ton,  depending  on  local  conditions. 
The  mills  are  compelled  to  buy  pulp,  and  practically  all  mills  at  some 
time,  like  our  own  plant,  have  this  large  capacity  of  ground-wood 
pulp;  and  last  year  we  were  compelled  to  buy  pulp.  Ordinarily,  as 
was  examined  yesterday,  the  pulp  is  about  50  per  cent  water  and 
must  pay  a  profit  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  pulp ;  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  whatever  the  freight  rate  is,  it  being  50  per  cent  water,  the 
rate  would  be  doubled.    For  instance,  taking  an  8-cent  rate,  there 
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would  be  $1.60,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  $3.20  a  ton.  Now, 
assume  the  slusher  pulp  at  $10,  for  convenienoe  of  figuring — ^whick 
would  be  ideal,  I  wUl  admit.  You  add  to  that  $3  or  $4  freight  and 
handling,  and  you  immediately  find  the  variation  in  the  cost  of 
mitlrifig  paper  tnat  practically  all  the  mills  must  contend  with.  I 
do  not  care  where  the  mill  is,  those  varyinff  costs,  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  of  necessity  must  creep  into  the  business. 

I  don't  want  to  take  the  committee's  time  unduly  here.  I  have 
had  some  experiences  of  my  own  in  manufacturing  pulp.  If  it  will 
be  of  any  assistance  to  the  committtee,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  continue. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  would  not  take  long  to  give  the  figures,  would  it? 
Mr.  MgNaib*  No;  not  long,  Senator. 
Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  you  had  just  as  well  go  on. 

Mr.  McKair.  In  my  own  instance 

Senator  Stone.  Don't  you  think  it  could  be  printed? 
Mr.  McNaib.  Perhaps;  but  it  will  take  a  very  few  minutes.    The 
matter  is  absolutely  tedmical,  and  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  explain  the 
matters  as  we  go  alon^. 

Paper  mills,  as  a  rule,  run  every  day  in  the  year  but  Sunday,  day^ 
and  night,  provided  they  can  secure  stods  and  water*power  condi- 
tions that  will  permit.  We  have  run  in  the  last  9  or  10  years  on  an 
average  of  over  800  days  a  year.  We  have  never  shut  down  our  mill, 
except  for  absolute  repairs  and  renewals.  Our  cost  of  manufacture — 
I  am  using  a  percentage  basis,  which  I  think  is  clearer  than  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  committee — ^where  we  spent  $100  in  1902,  for  in- 
stance, we  gpent  $117  in  1907 — ^that  is,  total  cost  of  all  articles. 
Senator  Smoot.  1910? 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  1910.    I  was  comparing  with  the 
last  year. 
Senator  Smoot.  What  was  it  in  1907? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  will  give  you  each  of  these  years,  right  along. 
Senator  Smoot.  You  might  as  well. 

Mr.  McNair,  $100  in  1902;  in  1903,  $103;  in  1904,  $97;  in  1905, 
$99;  in  1906,  $110;  in  1907,  $126;  in  1908,  $119;  in  1909,  $112;  in 
1910,  $117. 
Senator  Clabk.  Did  the  production  increase  in  these  later  years? 
Mr.  McNAm.  I  will  be  glad  to  give  you  that  statement  right  now. 
The  product  of  our  mill — where  we  made,  in  1902, 100  pounds  of  paper, 
in  1903  we  made  102  pounds  of  paper — these  are  on  the  same  ma- 
chines— ^in  1904,  108  pounds  of  paper;  in  1905,  112  pounds  of  paper; 
in  1906, 120  pounds  of  paper;  in  1907,  121  pounds  of  paper;  in  1908, 
126  pounds  of  paper;  in  1909,  130  pounds  of  paper;  m  1910,  143 
pounds  of  paper,  or  an  increase  of  43  per  cent  in  our  production  on 
the  same  machines. 
Senator  Smoot.  This  is  one  of  the  "  antiquated  "  mills  ? 
Mr.  McNaik.  That  is  a  very  embarrassing  question  to  answer. 
Senator.  I  will  tell  you;  I  have  been  running  the  practical  end  of 
the  mill.  I  can  not  talk  depreciation,  perhaps,  as  carefully  and  as 
fluenfly  as  other  people.  My  idea  is  a  mill  must  be  kept  right  up  to 
date  and  follow  right  along.  The  improvements  that  we  have  placed 
on  our  machines  have  been  extensive.  I  am  not  afraid  to  travel  if 
I  know  of  an  improvement  or  hear  of  one.  I  go  to  see  it ;  and  if  it  is 
practical,  if  it  works  out,  we  generally  add  it  to  our  plant. 
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Senator  CuutK.  Is  not  that  necessary  to  keep  in  the  running  of 
this  business  as  in  all  other? 

Mr.  MoNaib.  There  seems  to  be  a  misconception.  It  is  not  at  all 
different  from  any  other  business.  I  lire  not  far  from  Minne- 
apolis and  I  know  the  Minneapolis  people — the  water-power  people 
there.  We  have  water-power  problems  to  solve  together.  I  could 
not  give  you  dollars  and  cents,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
manufacturing  flour  with  water  power  and  when  they  bum  all  coal. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  other  business  is  different. 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  manufacturing  busi- 
nessness  where  the  '*  survival  of  the  fittest "  does  not  apply. 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  do  not  think  we  are  an  exception  to  any  other 
business,  and  I  do  not  know  that  many  other  lines  of  business  have 
kept  more  up  to  date.  I  am  not  very  old,  but  when  I  lived  in  New 
York  State  we  manufactured  about  200  pounds  of  paper  an  hour 
on  a  Fourdrinier  machine.  We  are  making  2,500  pounds  an 
hour  now.  The  old  machine  was  58-inch;  that  is,  trim  of  paper  58 
inches.  Now  we  have  a  trim  of  about  110  or  111  inches.  I  remem- 
ber very  distinctly  when  Mr.  Hastings  and  myself  were  a  few  years 
younger,  in  the  Rochester  Paper  Co.  He  put  in  a  96-inch  machine, 
and  focked  up  the  machine  room — ^it  was  such  a  rarity ;  but  in  some 
way  I  got  into  his  mill  one  night  and  spent  the  night  there.  I  was 
looking  for  a  small  machine  of  58-inch  trim,  and  it  was  one  of  tiie 
^eat  .sights  to  see  that  96-inch  machine,  and  he  called  it  the  ^'big  4" 
m  those  days;  but  these  machines  have  kept  up,  and  they  are  run- 
ning right  along. 

iSnator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  machines  used  in  the 
paper  mills  of  the  United  States  are  up-to-date  machines,  as  a  rule? 

Mr.  McNaih.  I  have  not  seen  all  the  paper  machines,  Senator.  I 
am  thinking  of  my  own  experience. 

Senator  Stone.  "You  are  speaking  of  your  own  mill? 

Mr.  McNair.  And  I  have  seen  a  great  many  other  machines.  We 
run  our  machines — our  machines  were  put  in  in  1898  and  1899.  I 
think  it  was — those  machines  have  increased  since  1902,  43  per  cent, 
and  we  are  running  those  machines  500  feet  a  minute — one  498  and 
one  501  feet  a  minute. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Senator  Stone,  where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  My  own  machines. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  your  own? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  majority  of  other  machines  is  kept  up  to  date. 
A  paper  machine  that  has  been  built  within  the  last  12  or  15  years 
is  an  enormously  heavy  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  nearly  200  feet 
long  and  is  built  in  sections  and  built  in  parts.  Now,  there  are  parts 
of  our  machine  that  were  put  in  that  have  been  discarded  4  years, 
5  years,  6  years,  8  years,  and  10  vears  ago.  We  have  put  in  other 
parts  heavier  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  and  keep  up  tne  efficiency, 
and  as  a  general  rule  I  think  that  it  is  the  same  as  any  other  business, 
as  I  said  Def ore. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  right  where  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Maybe  that  your  mill  and  the  machines  in  it  are  up  to  date.  How 
many  machines  have  you  in  it? 
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Mr.  McNair.  We  have  two. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  two.  It  may  be  that  they  are  what 
would  be  termed  up-to-date  machines;  but  if  the  machines  generally 
making  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States,  or  of  that  quality 
and  character,  are  up  to  date,  how  does  it  happen  that  some  oi  them 
make  over  45  tons  and  running  on  down  to  less  than  7  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Well,  I  guess  there  are  very  few  machines  running 
the  lesser  tonnage  that  you  have  stated,  but  machines  are  of  varying 
widths. 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  one  in  this  table  of  less  than  7  tons  and  one 
over  45  tons.    Then  they  run  to  43  tons,  in  round  figures. 

Mr.  MoNaxb.  I  beg  your  pardon.    . 

Senator  Stone.  Seven,  30  tons;  seven,  29  tons;  six,  18  tons;  twelve^ 
16  tons;  one,  7  tons. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  would  be  probably  or  entirely  due  to  the  dif- 
ferent widths,  Senator,  of  the  machine.  Now,  for  instance,  our 
machines  have  110  and  111  inches  width  of  paper.  A  machine  25 
per  cent  wider  or  25  per  cent  narrower 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  I  am  speaking  of  news-print  paper 
now. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  am  speaking  of  news- print  paper;  25  per  cent 
wider  or  25  per  cent  narrower  would  have  different  resultant  produc- 
tions. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  very  much  difference  in  the  width  of  the 
paper  that  is  made  on  the  modem  machines,  new  and  best  machines? 
Is  it  not  all  about  the  same  width  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  There  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  paper 
trade.  The  newspaper  uses  rolls  of  varying  widths,  and  one  of  the 
venr  best  economic  things  that  we  will  ever  come  to,  between  ourselves 
and  our  newspaper  friends,  is  when  they  get  something  like  a  stand- 
ard size  of  rolls.  We  have  customers,  for  instance,  that  want  rolls 
16  inches  wide,  16J,  16^,  17,  and  so  on,  with  the  fractions.  Then 
there  is  another  class  of  rolls  that  runs  along  all  the  way  from  30  to 
36 ;  another  class  of  from  40  to  44  inches ;  another  grade  from  60  to 
67,  and  then  on  up  to  73  inches.  These  rolls  are  all  of  different 
widths,  and  one  of  the  laws  of  economy  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,^ 
as  between  our  customers,  and  the  newspapers  admit  this  fact,  is 
that  there  is  no  standard  size.  In  other  words,  you  can  not  make 
paper  as  flour  or  sugar  is  made.  You  can  not  turn  it  out  and  put  it 
m  store  and  take  it  out  by  the  pound.  I  am  running  to-day  on  a 
certain  size  roll  and  I  am  running  along  to  good  advantage,  and  a 
newspaper  will  telephone  or  wire  that  they  must  have  a  car  of 
another  size.  We  may  have  it  in  stock — ordinarily  we  try  to  keep 
our  customers  fairly  well  taken  care  of — ^but  it  is  possible  we  may 
have  to  go  to  work  to  make  another  size  roll.  I  think  I  am  antici- 
pating your  question.  The  paper  is  run  in  large  reels  and  large 
rolls,  and  from  that  cut  by  slitters  into  the  smaller  size  rolls. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  it  runs  into  a  large  roll  and  then  it  is  cut  to 
suit  the  customer? 

Mr.  McNair.  To  suit  the  customer. 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  come  to  state  how  many  tons  you  have 
produced  in  a  day  or  a  week  or  a  month,  you  take  each  large  roll,  do 
you  not? 
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Mr.  McNair.  We  take  the  actual  shipping  weight  of  the  paper,  the 
product  per  day. 

Senator  Stone.  What  becomes  of  what  you  cut  off — is  that  waste  t 

Mr.  MgNaib.  Well,  in  our  instance  we  practically  have  a  very  small 
proportion  of  waste.  We  manufacture  some  sheet  paper  for  the  coun- 
try newspapers — ^we  have  quite  a  good  trade  with  them.  That  paper 
U  cut  into  sheets;  and  we  also  endeavor  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
product  by  working  the  rest  of  it  off  in  school  tablets.  We  sell  paper 
for  the  manufacture  of  school  tablets. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  sell  most  of  it,  then? 

Mr.McNAiR.  Yes;  we  practically  sell  all  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  in  tonnage  in  your  production  ? 

Mr. McNaib.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  paper;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  1  wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  McNAra.  I  did  not  understand  your  question. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  the  amount  that  you  produce  in  a  day  per 
machine  depends  on  the  weight  of  the  large  rolls  that  are  run  out! 

Mr.  McNair.  Certainly — it  depends  upon  the  production  of  the 
machine. 

Senator  Stone.  On  what  the  machine  actually  makes? 

Mr.  McNair.  Just  the  same  as  any  other  product. 

Senator  Stone.  I  thought  so. 

Mr.  McNaer.  I  am  sorry  I  misunderstood  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  the  standard  machines,  or  the  best  type  of 
modem  machines  so  constructed  as  to  make  about  the  same  wimh  of 
rolls,  or  is  not  that  the  rule? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  true  to  a  very  large  extent.  In  our  own 
trade,  it  is  more  economical — in  the  contracts  that  I  have  been 
handling  for  years,  the  exact  width  of  our  machines,  and  owing  to 
our  conditions,  are  more  economical  than  any  other  widths  we  could 
have,  from  the  fact  that  we  get  the  full  width  of  our  machines  with 
those  rolls;  that  is,  by  making  some  of  all  the  different  rolls  tJiat  we 
have  to  fill. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  get  you,  as  an  expert  on  this 
«ubject,  to  tell  me 

Mr.  McNair  (interrupting).  I  do  not  know  as  I  can  qualify  as 
to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  from  your  experience. 
Here  is  one  machine  given  which  makes  over  46  tons,  anotner  that 
makes  less  than  7  tons.    Now,  do  you  account  for  that  difference  in 

})roductive  capacity  by  the  fact  that  the  machine  producing  the 
arger  tonnage  runs  a  wider  width  of  rolls  than  the  other? 

Mr.  McNair.  To  a  large  extent. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  about  how  wide  would  you  imagine  the  rolls 
were  of  a  machine  making  45  tons? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  I  do  not  know ;  that  might  be  a  machine  with 
a  trim  of  perhaps  160  or  170  inches. 

Senator  Stone.  160  or  170  inches? 

Mr.  McNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  other  would  be  about  what  width,  then- 
would  it  be  as  7  compared  to  45? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  nevei*  seen  a  machine  making  only 
7  tons  a  day*     I  do  not  think  there  are  very  many  in  the  country. 
Senator  Stons.  There  is  one  given. 

Mr.  McNahl  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  about  that  machine.  I  do  not  know  its  conditions.  I  think 
that  is  what  Mr.  Hastings  was  calling  attention  to,  to  straighten  that 
out.    That  was  another  matter  entirely. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suggest  only  that  this  is  the  niunber  of  estab- 
lishments. That  is  one  establishment  that  is  making  45  tons.  That 
is  the  production  in  that  establishment.   There  may  be  two  machines. 

Mr.  McNair.  It  would  be 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  It  would  not  require  two  machines 
to  make  7  tons. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  I  am  speakinj^  of  46  tons.  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  more  than  one  machine  making  7  tons,  and  that  a 
very,  very  narrow  machine,  and  perhaps  located  somewhere  off  in 
scmie  remote  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McNaib.  Possibly  that  machine  may  be  making  tablet  paper 
or  hanging  paper — something  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  you  if  a  modem  machine  running 
a  width  of  160  or  170  or  180  inches,  running  properly,  can  not  pro- 
duce 56  tons. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  never  run  one.  I  think  the  possibilities  are 
there.  I  think  the  possibilities  might  be  there.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  economy  in  all  instances  would  be  there. 

Senator  Stone.  When  it  is  stated  here  that  one  establishment  pro- 
duced 45  tons,  would  you  suppose  that  that  was  one  machine  or  two 
machines  or  three  machines? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  might  be  two ;  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  not  sure. 
It  is  all  exactly  like  this — I  see  what  you  are  driving  at.  I  have  not 
seen  the  figures. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  called  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  all  been  figuring  on  45,000  tons  and  6,000  or  7,000  tons  a 
day.    That  is  not  true ;  that  is  per  year. 
Senator  Stone.  I  know  it  is  per  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  would  be  150  tons  per  day,  if  they  run  300 
days  per  year;  it  would  be  24  tons  a  day  for  that  one  establishment, 
the  very  lowest  one.  That  would  really  depend  upon  how  many  days 
in  a  year.  It  may  have  produced  just  as  many  tons  as  the  other,  as 
far  as  the  per  day  production  is  concerned.  This  is  production  per 
year. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  are  correct  about  that,  but  it  does  not 
change  the  question  I  am  asking. 
Mr.  McNair.  I  understand  you  now,  Senator. 
Senator  Stone.  What? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  understand  you  now,  Senator. 
Senator  Stone.  That  would  not  change  what  I  am  after  whether 
by  the  year  or  by  the  day.    I  will  just  change  it  now  from  the  day 
to  the  year. 

Mr.  McNair.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  question  definitely.  It 
is  the  same  as  any  other  business.  There  is  this  constant  adding  to 
the  equipment  and  keeping  up  of  the  mills,  as  you  say.    In  my  own 
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instance,  where  I  have  been  able  to  increase  48  per  cent  since  the  first 
year,  with  the  same  madiines,  I  ha^e  added  six  more  dryers  to  each 
machine,  and  our  producticm  now  has  gone  uj)  54^  per  cent  from  the 
first  day  on  this  machine;  and  I  believe  the  mills,  in  general,  in  talk- 
ing with  the  machinery  men — I  confer  quite  a  j^ood  aeal  with  build- 
ers of  machinery  and  like  to  go  to  their  establishm^ts,  and  I  know 
that  the  orders  for  new  paper  madiinery  are  prettvr  ^neral.  The 
paper  machinery  men  have  been  pretty  bo^,  largely  m  adding  to 
the  mills. 

Senator  Stons.  It  figures  out  there,  I  understood  you  to  say,  some- 
thing under  24  tons  per  day. 

Senator  Olabk.  Do  you  refer  to  this  table? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  I  refer  to  the  first  one  mentioned  in  that  table. 

Senator  Clark.  I  was  fij^ring  on  the  last  one  mentioned. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  not  a  question  but  what 
they  would  have  to  have  two  machines,  because  300  days  would  be 
150  tons  per  day,  you  see.  So  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  that  estab- 
lishment, and  the  headinff  says  ^^  number  of  establishments."  The 
establishments  would  no  doubt  have  two  machines  to  produce  that 
amount  in  the  year  or  more. 

Senator  Clahk.  The  first  one.  Senator,  is  the  first  establishment, 
according  to  figures  here,  produced  150  tons  a  day,  allowing  300 
days  to  the  year,  and  the  last  establishment  at  28  tons  a  day. 

Senator  Stone.  The  first  one,  how  much  ? 

Senator  Clark.  One  hundred  and  fifty. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  that  they  may  have  had  more  than  the  two. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  this  question :  If  a  machine  produces 
20  or  24  tons  per  day,  and  that  is  its  capacity,  would  you  call  that 
an  up-to-date  machine? 

Mr.  McNaxr.  It  might  be  an  up-to-date,  first-class  machine,  but 
somewhat  narrower  than  one  producing  30  or  35  tons  per  day.  The 
width  of  the  machine  would  cause  that  variation.  The  only  possible 
way  to  answer  your  question — ^I  am  not  trying  to  evade  it — ^I  am  try- 
ing to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  width  of  the  paper  on  the 
machine  must  necessarily  have  everything  to  do  with  tne  produc- 
tion. If  ^ou  have  a  machine,  for  instance,  a  hundred  inches  wide, 
it  is  one  item;  if  you  have  a  machine  which  is  152  inches  wide,  it 
would  make  just  that  proportion  more  of  paper,  and  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  answer  vour  question  by  saying  that  is  an 
up-to-date  machine,  because  that  150-inch  machine  might  not  be 
as  well  nm  as  the  100-inch.  I  think  I  have  made  that  point  dear; 
I  have  tried  to,  at  least. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  general  average  width  of  the  news- 
paper rolls? 

Mr.  McNair.  Varying  from  16,  16J  to  16^,  17,  I7i,  and  the  frac- 
tions ;  and  the  next  series  strikes  in  from  30  to  36,  the  next  from  40 
to  44  inches,  the  next  along  in  the  60's,  66,  67,  and  so  on,  up  to  70, 
and  to  74.  Now,  the  customer  may  wish  a  certain  margin  on  this 
paper 

Senator  Stone  (interposing).  What  kind  of  customers  buy  the 
smaller  rolls? 

Mr.  McNair.  The  large  and  small  customer.    The  small  width 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  60  or  70  inches? 
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Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  for  instance,  you  take  the  Wash- 
ington Post;  I  think  this  morning  it  had  an  insert — ^that  is,  for 
instance,  a  KKpage  paper.  The  full  roll  will  print  8  pages.  Then 
the  width  of  tne  sheets,  as  ^ou  use  it,  will  have  a  small  roll  inserted 
which  would  make,  ordinarily,  pages  5  and  6. 

Senator  Stoke.  Take  the  JPost.  What  width  of  paper  would 
it  use? 

Mr.  McNaik.  I  do  not  know  what  width  they  print  from ;  I  do  not 
happen  to  know  the  width  that  paper  uses ;  I  never  made  paper  for 
them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  see  the  size  of  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  do  not  know;  their  presses  might  be  somewhere 
from  30  to  34  or  somewhere  in  the  66-inch  widths,  depending  on  the 
press;  and  66  inches  would  be  four  sheets  printed  and  then  folded; 
and  the  30-inch  class  would  be  four  sheets  and  folded,  and  this  insert 
sheet  would  be  the  half  of  the  34.  Then  there  are  other  presses  that 
ran  crosswise  that  take  the  40-inch  ^up — 40  to  44.    Now,  a  news- 

fmper  may  wish  paper  43  inches;  his  neighbor  may  wish  to  have  a 
ittle  different  margin.  He  may  want  it  42^,  and  there  is  where  all 
these  varying  sizes  occur. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  mills  making  paper  in  this  country  which  are  not  capable 
of  producing  as  much  as  other  mills — of  equal  width  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  Why,  certainly ;  it  is  due,  m  most  instances,  Senator, 
to  the  varying  water-power  conditions.  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best 
mills  in  this  country,  and  have  known  of  their  producing  very  much 
less  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  You  attribute  it  to  the  water  power  instead  of  the 
quality  of  the  mills.  \ 

Mr.  McNaib.  There  are  poor  mills,  but  from  my  experience — and 
I  have  had  more  or  less  experience  in  the  paper  business — I  think 
the  general  trend  of  this  business  has  been  toward  efficiency.  Effi- 
ciency is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  define.  It  may  be  70  per  cent  or 
80  per  cent  or  90  per  cent  or  may  be  100  per  cent,  and  it  may  be  50  per 
cent;  but  I  think  if  you  take  an  American  paper  manufacturer,  as  a 
role,  he  is  pretty  energetic.  Business  has  been  built  up  a  good  deal 
in  the  last  25  years,  "niere  are  backsliders  in  the  ranks  of  all  manu- 
facturers. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  your  mill? 

Mr.  McNaib.  We  are  just  a  short  distance  from  Duluth,  Minn. 

Senator  Stone.  There  were  about  100,000  pounds  of  news-print 
paper  sliipped  into  Canada  during  this  fiscal  year,  ot*  there  has  been 
up  to  date.    Did  tiiat  go  from  your  section? 

Mr.  MoNair.  I  understand  some  of  that  went  from  Minnesota, 
but  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  have  shipped  none  to  Canada  and 
know  nothing  about  that  quantity.  I  heard  the  statement  yesterday, 
as  you  heard  it,  and  that  is  the  first  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  not  ship  any  of  it? 

Mr.  McNair.  No;  I  shipped  none  to  Canada. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understood  part  of  it  went  to  Winnipeg,  and  I 
presumed,  therefore,  it  went  from  the  mills  up  in  that  region. 
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Mr.  McNaib.  It  did  not  go  from  my  mill,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
the  statement  made  yesterday  was  correct ;  but  it  is  the  first  I  had 
heard  of  the  fact.    Minnesota  is  a  pretty  large  State,  you  know. 

Senator  Ston^.  How  do  you  explain  that  oar  news-paper  manu« 
factui^rs  can  ship  paper  at  all  into  Canada  and  pay  a  15  per  cent 
duty;  is  that  the  duty?    How  could  they  manage  to  do  that? 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  tixmk  it  is. 

iNote  inserted  by  Mr.  McNair.]  ^ 
had  forgotten,  when  making  this  statement,  that  we  shipped  some 
paper  to  Canada  to  supply  a  newspaper  temporarily  that  ran  short 
of  paper,  the  customer  paying  the  duty  and  freight. 

Senator  Stonb.  Yes;  15  per  cent  and  the  freight? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Well,  perhaps  in  the  instance  noted  yesterday,  whiA 
is  the  first  I  have  heard  of  the  fact,  it  may  have  been  shipped  from 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  which  is  only  a  short  distance  rrom  Win- 
nipeg; but  there  certainly  would  be  a  much  less  freight  rate  from 
that  particular  point  to  Winnipeg  than  there  would  be  across  coun- 
try, and  may  be  the  reason  of  its  going  there.  I  do  not  know ;  as  I 
fcay,  I  never  knew  of  the  order.  I  have  not  shipped  any  paper  into 
Canada  in  I  do  not  know  how  manyyears.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
get  into  Canada.  I  have  been  in  Winnipeg  once  or  twice  to  try  to 
sell  paper,  but  have  been  unsuccessful  in  recent  years.  Senator — that 
is,  in  the  last  few  years. 

Now,  perhaps,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wood,  in  my  own  expe- 
rience, might  oe  of  interest.  Where  I  paid  $100  for  wood  in  1902, 
in  1903  I  paid  $108;  in  1904,  $114;  in  1905  I  paid  $130;  in  196«, 
$163;  in  1907,  $234;  in  1908,  $235;  in  1909,  $209;  in  1910,  $210. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  do  not  own  your  own  woodlands? 

Mr.  McNaib.  We  have  some  woodlands,  but  not  extensively. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  a  great  deal  of  spruce  wood  in  northern 
Minnesota  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  spruce  wood  in 
northern  Minnesota.  It  is  nothing  like  as  extensive  in  quantity  as  the 
pine  formerly  was,  althou^  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pine  left  in 
Minnesota,  as  you  are  aware. 

The  cost  of  various  materials,  which  also  would  affect  and  explain 
the  varying  costs  in  making  paper — ^without  goinsr  through  the  entire 
years — ^has  advanced  from  1902,  when  we  paid  $100,  to  practically 
$131  now.  Of  course,  in  the  operation  of  a  paper  mill — I  have  made 
the  statement  that  we  have  increased  our  tonnage  43  per  cent  in  this 
time — ^the  efiiciency  of  the  conversion  of  the  materials  has  been  a  line 
running  the  other  way,  and  whereas  we  paid  $100  in  1902,  in  1909  it 
cost  us  $94. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  did  the  selling  price  do?  You  have  manu- 
factured more  and  it  cost  you  less.    Wnat  about  the  selling  price? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Our  selling  price,  I  think  I  have  those  figures — the 
selling  price  at  the  mill  m  1902  we  received  at  the  mill  $100;  in 
1903,  we  received  $105;  in  1904,  $105;  in  1905,  $93;  in  1906,  $93;  in 
1907,  $103;  in  1908,  $107;  in  1909,  $103;  and  in  1910,  $105.  To 
recapitulate  briefly,  starting  in  1902,  at  $100  our  cost  of  manufac- 
turing, where  we  spent  $100  in  1902,  we  spend  $117  now.  Our  selling 
price,  where  we  received  $100  in  1902,  we  now  receive  $105.    Where 
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we  have  made  100  pounds  of  paper  in  1902  we  now  make  143  pounds. 
Our  cost  of  wood,  where  it  cost  us  $100  in  1902,  it  now  costs  us  $210. 
I  do  not  want  to  bore  the  committee  with  too  many  figures,  dnd  I  am 
willing  to  be  relieved  at  any  time. 

Senator  Ci^rk.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  intended  to  ask 
it  during  the  course  of  Senator  Stone's  interrogatories.  Is  the  paper 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  sold  in  the  open  market — I  mean 
is  there  a  free  competition  f 

Mr.  McNaib.  Entirely  so,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  aware  of  anyone  else.  You  can  see  that  we  have  never 
stan^ed  the  market  in  our  instance,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
other  mills  have.  I  am  speaking  largely  for  the  western  mills  that 
I  am  quite  familiar  with. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  am  asking  that  in  relation  to  the  efficiency  of 
the  plant. 

Mr.  McNaib.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  With  a  free  and  open  market,  without  a  combi- 
nation of  any  sort  in  regard  to  prices  or  to  fixing  the  prices,  from 
the  very  necessities  of  the  case,  a  manufacturer  to  be  successful 
in  his  business  in  paper  or  anything  else  has  to  be  up  to  date  at 
the  best  or  else  he  is  killed  by  competition  ? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Senator,  that  is  absolutely  true ;  and  there  is  a  final 
analysis  in  answering  this  whole  paper  question,  it  seems  to  me. 

Senator  Clabk.  The  question  m  my  mind  is  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  market  is  free  and  open? 

Mr.  McNaib.  It  is. 

Senator  Clabk*  Of  course,  the  statement  has  been  made  here  time 
and  again  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McNaib.  I  am  sorry  I  am  not  under  oath  to  answer  your 
questions,  but  you  will  have  to  take  my  positive  statement. 

Senator  Clabk.  We  will  take  it  just  tne  same,  exactly. 

Mr.  McNaib.  The  final  analysis  of  this  whole  paper  question  is 
so  little  diffeirent  from  anything  else.  We  use  spruce.  I  do  not 
know  as  we  are  always  gomg  to  use  spruce  to  make  paper  out  of. 
It  is  a  pretty  progressive  industry.  I  started  to  make  paper  out  of 
nigs,  and  then  straw. 

Scmator  Stone.  Out  of  what? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Raga— news-print  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  What? 

Mr.  McNaib.  R-a-^-s;  then  from  rye  straw  in  western  New  York. 
We  thought  at  that  time  we  had  all  the  problems  solved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.    Now  we  are  manufacturing  paper  out  of  wood. 

I  have  sold  paper  myself  for  $160  a  ton ;  in  fact,  the  last  good  con- 
tract I  made  was  with  the  Ithaca  Journal,  about  20  or  25  years  ago, 
•t  $160  a  ton.  Now,  i)aper  has  been  decreasing  more  than  you  people 
seem  to  realize,  sometimes.  We  have  droppea  from  $160  and  $200  a 
ton  in  a  comparatively  short  time  down  to  hovering  around  $40  a 
ton. 

Senator  Olabk.  Of  equal  quality? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Better  paper.  The  efficiency  of  the  mills  is  better; 
^e  keep  up  to  date — that  is,  we  are  required  to  do  that — ^the  require- 
ment of  the  news  paper.    You  understand  we  are  turning  out  a  mate- 
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rial  that  goes  over  a  printing  press  at  enormous  speed,  and  you  go 
down  to  an  afternoon  paper 

Senator  Clabk.  A  good  deal  of  it  hurt  in  the  printing? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  my  newsjjaper  friends,  so  I 
have  no  reflection  to  make  whatever;  but  you  realize  that  this  paper 
£oes  over  these  printing  presses  at  an  enormous  speed,  and  you  go  in 
and  you  will  find  at  4.25,  say,  in  the  afternoon  a  mail  must  be  caught 
The  papers  must  go  to  a  certain  train.  It  leaves  the  pressroom  at 
4.26.  That  does  not  mean  20  minutes  or  10  minutes  after  4.  We 
have  got  to  pretty  nearly  turn  out  rolls  of  paper  that  will  go  over 
those  presses  at  their  high  speed — ^be  printed,  folded,  counted,  and 
mailed  in  time  for  that.  Now,  there  are  not  very  many  newspapers 
that  will  let  any  other  mills — ^and  it  speaks  as  much  for  the  emciency 
for  the  paper  trade  to  state  that  you  get  your  evening  paper  delivered 
at  about  the  same  time  every  day.  The  editions  are  out.  You  let  an 
important  item  of  news  come  over  the  wires,  and  the  special  edition 
is  on  the  street  almost  instantly.  We  never  could  have  done  that 
with  the  old-style  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Twenty-five  years  ago  you  sold  this  same  kind  of 
paper  at  $160  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  the  last  good  contract  I  made. 

Senator  Stone.  Twenty-five  years  ago? 

Mr.  MoNair.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  was  the  current  price? 

Mr.  McNair.  That  was  the  current  price  at  the  time,  and  we  did 
not  figure  quite  as  close  then  on  prices.  It  was  so  much  a  pound, 
and  the  variations  were  a  quarter  cent  and  a  half  cent,  and  often  a 
cent. 

Senator  Stone.  You  really  did  not  care  whether  it  was  10  or  15 
cents  a  pound,  since  you  were  getting  $160.  What  has  reduced  the 
price  down,  you  say,  around  $40  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  the  machinery,  the  training  of  men,  and  effi- 
ciency; and  when  you  say  that  we  make  better  paper  in  Ajnerica,  it 
is  a  fact.  It  may  be  a  purely  academic  reason ;  I  tnink  the  strongest 
reason  for  protecting  this  industry  in  this  country  is  the  very  fact 
that  the  American  manufacturer,  on  the  practical  side  of  his  business, 
makes  the  best  paper  in  the  world — roll  print  paper.  I  will  not 
say  but  what  Canada  may  eventually  and  can  maKe  just  as  good 
paper  as  we  can  here.  I  think  it  would  be  a  foolish  statement  to 
make,  but  this  country  has  done  it,  and  is  doing  it 

Senator  Stone.  I  admit  the  quality  is  as  good  and  better. 

Air.  McNair.  Are  not  we  entitled  to  a  little  consideration  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  developed  an  industry  in  this  country? 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  very  true  and  a  very  great  consideration. 

Mr.  McNair.  That  is  all  we  want 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  get  from  you  the  cause  of  this  enormous 
reduction  in  the  period  stated.  Did  you  use  the  same  material  then 
as  now  ? 

Mr.  McNair.  It  is  in  the  material;  it  is  in  process;  as  I  told  you, 
we  were  making  then 

Senator  Stone.  It  has  come  through  material,  has  it?  What  kind 
of  materials  did  you  use  then? 
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Mr.  McNair.  Rags;  and  there  were  not  rags  enough  made  to 
supply  the  American  newspaper. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  use  rags  now? 

Mr.  McNair.  No,  sir.  Then  we  started  to  use  straw ;  then  we 
started  to  use  wood;  and  there  can  not  anybody  make  me  believe 
that  the  American  ingenuity,  and  especialty  the  young  American 
spirit  of  getting  there,  is  not  going  to  find  fibers  enough  to  make 
paper  out  of  for  the  venerations  to  come.    I  am  not  fri^tened. 

Senator  Stoke.  Did  the  materials  you  used  for  making  paper  26 
years  ago  cost  you  any  more  per  ton  than  it  would  now? 

Mr.  McNaib.  Certainly,  it  did. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much? 

Mr.  McNair.  I  don't  remember  those  figures.  I  should  have  to 
go  back  and  dig  them  up.  ^ 

Senator  Stone.  Approximately? 

Mr.  McNair.  Oh,  I  guess  they  were  worth  all  the  way  from  aj 
to  3  cents  a  pound,  or  4  cents  a  pound.  I  am  informed  by  an  old  rag- 
man here  that  it  was  often  7  cents  a  pound. 

Senator  Stone.  Seven  cents  a  pound.  Then  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  hiffh  price  was  in  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  materials? 

Mr.lilcNAiR.  The  hi^h  cost  of  raw  materials  was  one  of  the  causes; 
but  the  whole  business  has  changed. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  getting  cheaper  raw  materials? 

Mr.  McNair.  We  are  getting  cheaper  raw  materials,  and  that 
brin/s^s  me  right  down  to  this  statement  that  I  made  in  startinjj.  In 
the  final  analysis  of  this  whole  question  it  is  simply  a  business'  mat- 
ter. It  takes  just  so  much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  paper.  I  will 
follow  up  my  statement — it  takes  so  much  wood  to  make  a  ton  of 
paper,  and  i^  there  is  $4  difference  between  the  Canadian  wood  and 
the  American  wood — and  I  might  say  a  cord  and  a  half — it  is  the 
simplest  problem  in  mathematics  to  state  there  is  a  difference  of  $6 
in  cost  in  the  two  countries. 

I  am  not  going  to  be  foolish  enough  to  make  the  statement  that 
the  United  States  is  the  only  country  that  can  make  paper,  but 
when  you  manufacture  paper  you  are  up  against  the  elements:  you 
are  up  against  conditions  and  the  varying  waterpower,  and  you  are 
np  against  the  skill  and  care  and  attention  and  application  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  men  that  are  manufacturing  that  for  you ;  but  there  is 
one  factor  that  you  are  always  up  against,  and  that  is  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials ;  and  when  it  comes  to  reciprocity,  I 
do  not  understand  it.  Our  whole  part  of  the  country  seems,  so  many 
of  them,  opposed  to  this  thing;  the  farmer  can  not  understand  it,  and 
he  is  opposed  to  it.  If  we  are  going  to  have  any  sort  of  conservation, 
why  should  we  have  a  little  free  wood  from  one  of  the  eastern 
Provinces?  What  about  those  of  us  out  in  the  West?  Are  we  going 
to  be  compelled  to  cut  every  spruce  tree  in  Minnesota  and  go  out  of 
business?  That  is  a  broad  question.  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into 
it,  and  I  do  not  feel  qualified  to  carry  on  the  discussion.  Others  can 
do  it  much  more  ably. 

One  thing,  you  are  speaking  of  Canadian  competition,  which  1 
neglected  to  call  attention  to,  and  asking  if  we  shipned  paper  over 
there.    You  will  remember,  Senator,  that  the  Canadians  can  dump 
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their  paper  oa  this  side  of  the  line  and  we  can  not  go  to  Winnipeg 
and  sell  for  any  less  than  our  average  or  ordinary  cost 

Senator  Smoot.  On  account  of  Canadian  law,  called  an  antidump- 
ing law,  which  does  not  permit  goods  from  any  other  country  to 
come  into  Canada  and  be  sold  for  a  less  price  than  they  are  sold  in 
their  home  markets. 

Mr.  MoNair.  And  I  simply  referred  to  that,  thank  you,  Senator 
Smoot,  because  I  bad  not  answered  the  Senator's  question  fully. 

Gentlemen,  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  much. 

I  think,  however,  I  made  a  mistake  in  the  date  our  machines 
started. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  have  a  chance  to  correct  the  proof. 

Mr.  MgNahk.  I  should  have  stated  1898  and  1899.  In  making  the 
statement  I  inadvertently  gave  this  later  year. 

Mr.  Arthur  C.  Hastings.  I  now  desire  to  introduce  Hon.  Elom  R. 
Brown,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

SIATEHENT  OF  ELOM  B.  BBOWN,  OF  WATEBTOWV,  H.  Y. 

Senator  StoKe.  Did  you  appear  before  the  committee  in  February 
last? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  in  this  case  then? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  I  just  wanted  to  get  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  was  requested  to  appear  here  by  the  Watertown 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I  have  some  reluctance,  I  confess,  in 
again  addressing  the  committee  on  similar  lines,  but  I  have  listened  to 
the  hearings  here  for  three  or  four  days,  and  found  that  the  com- 
mittee was  going  over  the  ground  agam,  and  I  supposed  that  was 
because  it  was  a  new  committee  and  new  Congress.  I  have  no  desire 
to  bore  the  committee,  but  my 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  bore  us.  Yours  was  a  most  interest- 
ing talk.  We  all  agreed  on  that  before — ^that  we  heard  the  best 
speech  from  you  that  occurred  during  the  whole  hearings. 

Mr.  Brown.  Watertown  is  the  largest  town  in  northern  New  York 
north  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  marking  it  oflF  between 
Albany  and  Syracuse,  and  its  progress  and  prosperity  have  been 
marked  by  the  growth  of  the  paper  trade  and  tne  present  wholesome 
conditions  of  agriculture.  They  have  been  so  much  interested  in  this 
matter  that  they  asked  me  to  come  down  here  before,  and  asked  me 
to  come  again,  and  with  the  indulgence  of  the  committee  I  will 
review  some  of  the  matters  that  are  affecting  them  and  which  they 
think  the  attention  of  the  committee  ought  to  be  called  to. 

As  I  sat  here  listening  I  have  been  rather  puzzled  to  know  from 
what  point  of  view  to  consider  this  bill.  I  listened  to  the  r^narks 
of  Mr.  Norris,  and  I  read  as  carefully  as  I  might  the  various  state- 
ments that  have  been  put  out  in  behalf  of  the  measure  emanating 
from  the  administration. 

They  are  so  different  that  it  is  impossible  to  meet  them  in  the  same 
way.  I  noticed  yesterday  that  the  committee  listened  to  an  argument 
made  here  to  the  effect  that  paper  was  made  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Canada.  If  that  was  true,  if  paper  were  made  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  in  Canada,  the  whole  paper  trade  of  north- 
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era  N^ew  York  would  not  be  up  in  arms  in  relation  to  the  part  of  the 
bill  which  affects  them.  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  coats  more 
in  New  York  State  to  make  paper  than  it  does  in  Canada,  and  they 
are  very  much  confirmed  in  that  by  the  anxiety  of  the  Canadian  Gk)v- 
enunent  to  have  paper  costing  less  than  4  cents  a  pound  admitted  free 
into  this  countrv.  That  the  Canadians  were  in  a  position  to  compete 
with  us  successrully  was  op^ily  stated  in  Parliament  by  one  of  tiieir 
ministers,  Mr.  Fielding,  when  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the 
Canadian  Parliamaat  In  addition  to  that,  the  Mann  investigating 
committee  decided  that  it  cost  $2  more.  The  Tariff  Board,  which 
certainly  is  not  prejudiced  upon  the  matter,  has  found  that  it  costs 
$5.35  more.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  has  been  shipping  very 
large  quantities,  considering  the  production  in  Canada,  through  the 
last  vear  or  two  into  this  countiy  and  paving  our  duty.  What  is  the 
use  discussing  it  any  further?  They  make  paper  dieaper  in  Canada 
than  we  do  here. 

Now,  it  is  claimed  that  if  they  make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  they  do  in  Canada — ^Mr.  Norris  says,  assuming  that  they 
make  paper  here  cheaper  than  they  do  in  Canada — ^we  are  going  to 
greatly  benefit  ourselves  in  the  following  manner:  The  Provinces 
which  have  the  large  supply  of  pulp  wood  at  hand  are  going  to  have 
residents  who  will  desire  to  buud  mills  to  make  paper  to  export  to 
the  United  States.  They  will  bring  a  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 
Provinces  to  release  the  "export  duty  upon  pulp  wood  to  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  may  make  paper  from  wood  from  the  Crown  lands 
and  ship  it  here  to  the  United  States.  Now,  that  is  a  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous proposition,  if  we  make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than 
they  do  over  there.  Nobody  is  going  to  build  mills  over  there  if  we 
make  paper  cheaper  in  the  United  States  than  they  do  in  Canada,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  give  up  the  advantage  they  have  in  relation  to 
the  exportation  of  wood,  so  that  paper  may  be  manufactured  there 
to  come  into  competition  with  paper  that  is  made  cheaper  here,  and 
by  removing  the  export  duty  or  the  prohibition  enable  us  to  make 

Siper  still  cheaper  than  we  made  it  before.  The  reasons  given  by 
r.  Norris  do  not  hold  together  at  all.  Neither  are  they  supported 
by  the  history  of  the  trade.  The  history  of  the  trade  in  the  United 
States  is  this,  that  in  .1880  we  had  $48,000,000  invested  in  the  whole 
United  States  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  in  1905  we  had 
$278,000,000,  of  which  $60,000,000  is  invested  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  the  bulk  of  that  in  the  territory  that  I  have  referred  to 
and  from  which  I  come.  We  have  a  great  deal  more  capital  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  northern  New  York  to-day  than  the 
whole  United  States  had  in  1880.  In  Canada  they  had  only  $2,500,000 
mvested  in  1880  and  $23,000,000  in  1906,  and  a  very  rapid  growth 
since  that  time.  They  have  grown  in  that  period,  notwithstanding 
our  protective  tariff ^  which  cut  them  out  of  this  market 

The  paper  trade  m  northern  New  York  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive tiimgs  to  look  at  that  men  ever  saw.  The  buildings  are  hand- 
some, the  investments  are  enormous.  In  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  they  have  built  up  villages  which  before  were  nothing  but  the 
open  fields;  they  have  built  handsome  and  populous  villages,  and 
they  are  turning  out  this  enormous  product,  and  the  growth  of  this 
traae  has  markra  the  difference  between  a  purely  agricultural  region, 
as  northern  New  York  was  in  1880,  and  a  great  manufacturing  sec- 
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the  ciunpaign  going  on  in  favor  of  reciprocity  just  across  the  border 
from  Watertown  : 

DAIBTHBN    AND   BBOIFBOCITT — JOBlf    HTATT   QtTOTBS    IIOUBES   TO    SHOW    BKHEfnH, 

Maboh  ZL,  1911. 

At  the  close  of  the  short  course  for  farmers,  held  In  Plcton,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  department  of  agriculture,  John  Hyatt  gave  an  address  on  '*  Reciprocity.** 
"At  Bloomfield  cheese  factory/*  said  he,  *'we  handled  about  5,760,000  poundi 
of  milk  last  year;  caU  It  6,000,000  pounds  for  calculation.  That  milk  realised 
about  85  cents  per  hundredweight  If  the  American  market  bad  been  open  to  us 
we  would  have  realized  20  cents  per  hundredweight  more.  That  would  have 
meant  an  addition  to  the  income  of  our  own  factory  of  |12,000.  Only  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  cheese  made  In  Prince  Edward  County  was  made  In  Bloomfleld. 
Multiply  12  by  12  and  you  have  the  amount  of  gain  that  would  have  been  re- 
alized on  the  combined  output  of  the  factories  In  the  county,  $144,008.  The  total 
sum  collected  in  taxes  through  township  municipalities  In  Prince  Edward  Is 
about  $100,000. 

I  will  give  the  stenographer  the  balance  of  that  quotation. 
(The  remainder  of  the  article  is  as  follows :) 

The  opening  of  the  Aiiierican  market  last  spring  would,  by  the  Increased 
price  obtained  for  our  milk,  have  enabled  us  to  pay  our  eutire  township  tax 
bUl  and  have  left  us  $40,000  for  good  roads.  I  know  It  by  facts  obtained  from 
D.  Bassett,  Huntingdon,  Quebec.  The  Huntingdon  people  are  right  on  the 
border;  they  shipped  cream  to  the  United  States  last  year  in  the  face  of  a 
duty  of  5  cents  per  gallon.  They  realized  $1  net  for  their  milk  from  June  to 
September  30,  $1.12  for  October,  $1.22  for  November,  and  $1.40  for  December. 
If  we  could  have  shipped  the  cream  from  our  milk  to  that  same  market  we  would 
have  received  at  least  20  cents  per  hundredweight  more  for  the  milk  we  pro- 
duced. With  the  American  market  wholly  free  to  our  cheese  we  would  have 
done  still  better.  Even  in  the  face  of  the  duty  of  6  cents  per  pound  on  cheese, 
two  of  our  factories  were  able  to  ship  some  of  their  product  to  the  United 
States  and  to  obtain  better  prices  for  It  than  could  have  been  obtained  by 
shipping  to  the  English  market,  where  there  is  no  duty.  With  the  American 
market  open  and  our  cheese  Increased  In  price  to  the  extent  of  half  the  United 
States  duty  now  Imposed,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  would  be  added  an- 
nually to  the  income  from  dairying  In  this  country.    Is  that  worth  while? 

Again,  in  the  British  Whig,  referring  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Currie 
at  Kingston,  April  15 : 

The  American  market  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  good  one,  but  since  the 
question  of  reciprocity  had  been  taken  up  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  He 
quoted  figures  to  show  that  the  average  American  market  price  for  poultry, 
butter,  and  stock  were  higher  across  the  line  than  In  Canada.  The  speaker 
quoted  his  figures  from  reix)rts. 

And  while  I  have  watched  the  Canadian  publications  carefully 
since  this  pact  has  b^n  pending,  I  have  observed  that  whereas  it  was 
customary  before  it  was  pending  to  publish  detailed  reports  of  the 
market,  they  have  been  suppressed  since  it  has  been  pending.  The 
Whig  continues : 

Another  point  touched  on  by  the  speaker  was  the  higher  price  paid  In  the 
United  States  for  farm  lands.  In  the  United  States  farm  lands  brought  50  per 
cent  more  than  In  Canada. 

From  a  speech  by  A.  J.  McKay,  on  April  15 : 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  credited  to  the  prime  minister,  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  secure  a  trade  agreement  with  the  United  States.  What  Sir 
Wilfrid  did  say  at  this  time  was  that  Canada  would  make  no  more  pilgrimages 
to  Washington,  as  it  appeared  to  him  tliat  there  was  no  sign  of  the  States  meet- 
ing Canada  along  thepe  lines. 

**  But  this  time/'  added  the  speaker,  "  Washington  came  to  Ottawa.  All 
negotiations  were  made  there."     [Loud  applause.] 

The  speaker  pointed  out  how  Canada  would  benefit  by  having  the  American 
farmer,  the  best  experienced  in  the  work.  He  would  come  with  means,  and  be 
a  benefit  to  this  country. 
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Senator  CLAio:.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  r£8um6  of  the 
views  upon  their  side  of  the  line.  I  understand  that  those  in  favor 
of  this  pact  in  the  United  States  believe  that  the  benefit  will  come 
to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  favor  of  it  in 
Canada  believe  that  the  benefit  will  come  to  them.  In  your  opinion, 
is  there  any  consistency  in  those  two  views? 

Mr.  Bbown.  It  is  too  plain 

Senator  Clark.  I  just  want  to  aei  your  views.  Is  not  the  theory 
of  the  whole  pact  based  on  the  icfea  that  two  people  can  trade  and 
both  of  them  receive  the  benefit  of  the  trade? 

Mr.  Bbown.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  of  that  fundamental 
principle  in  political  economy;  but  where  there  is  not  any  trade  at 
all,  where  you  simply  take  out  of  jour  pocket  and  ^ve  to  the  other 
man  and  get  nothing  in  return,  it  is  not  a  trade.     [Applause.] 

Senator  Clark.  That  brings  me  to  the  point,  then.  Your  view 
is  that  this  bill  does  not  carry  out  the  theory  upon  which  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  based  ? 

Mr.  Brown.  There  is  not  one  single  reciprocal  feature  in  it  that  is 
worth  talking  about  a  moment. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  wanted  your  opinion  on. 

Mr.  Browk.  But  there  is  one  other  statement  irom  Canada  so  im- 
portant that  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  bear  with  me  a 
moment  because  it  was  what  I  would  have  expected  a  man  living  in 
northern  New  York  who  was  in  favor  of  the  treaty  to  have  said, 
only  it  was  said  for  Canada,  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  he  accom- 
plishes his  purpose  we  lose  ours.  It  was  published  also  in  the  British 
Whig: 

Bnt  If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  that  would  benefit,  on  the  whole,  by 
free  trade  in  natural  products,  that  country  is  Canada.  Moreover,  there  has 
been  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  country  when  it  was  so  necessary  to  provide 
for  more  markets  and  freer  trade  relations.  The  natural  products  of  Canada 
are  going  to  increase  enormously  during  the  next  few  years,  and  in  greater 
proportion  to  population  than  has  ever  been  the  case,  probably,  in  the  history 
of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  about  **  home 
markets,"  but  the  exportable  surplus  of  agricultural  products  is  increasing  In 
much  greater  ratio  than  the  home  consumption,  and  if  we  do  not  get  more 
markets  and  a  freer  outlet  prices  wiU  fall,  production  be  curtailed,  and  not 
only  the  agricultural  industry  suffer  but  all  other  Interests  as  wdl.  "  Wh«i 
the  fanner  prospers  everybody  proBi)er8."  This  is  especially  true  in  Canada 
where  one-half  of  the  entire  population  is  engaged  in  agriculture. 

If  we  want  to  make  of  Canada  a  great  and  prosperous  country,  her  people 
patriotic,  happy,  and  contented,  we  must  encourage  agriculture  and  increase  the 
agricultural  community.  The  more  profitable  we  can  make  farming,  the  more 
people  will  seek  the  soil  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

The  farmer  is  not  only  a  producer,  but  he  is  a  consumer,  and  the  more  pros- 
perous he  becomes  the  greater  bis  purchasing  power.  His  augmented  income 
would  not  go  to  merely  increase  his  bank  account,  but  to  buy  more  and  better 
machinery;  in  short,  more  manufactured  products  of  all  kinds.  Thus  the 
manufacturer  and  the  merchant  would  be  benefited  and  indirectly  the  wage 
earner.  Some  fear  that  the  cost  of  living  will  be  increased  by  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  foods  and  that  this  will  bear  heavily  on  those  who  have  nothing 
to  seU  but  their  labor.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  if  the  farmer  gets 
better  prices  for  his  products  under  reciprocity  that  the  consumer  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  them.  It  has  been  estimated  by  statisticians  that  the  farmers  in 
the  United  States  get  only  40  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  consumers.  The 
middlemen  In  that  highly  **  protected  "  country  get  the  balance,  60  per  cent 

Senator  Stone.  Who  is  the  author  of  that? 

Mr.  Brown.  A  Mr.  S.  A.  Akroyd,  a  public  man  in  Canada,  writing 
in  the  British  Whig. 
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Senator  Sione.  Do  you  believe  that  shows  that  the  Canadians  are 
in  favor  of  this? 

Mr.  Brown.  I  read  that  to  show  that  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Canada  directly  opposite  our  section  of  the  country  are  enthusiastic 
for  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Senator  ISioinfi.  Of  course  I  could  read,  or  jou  could^  columns  upon 
columns  of  Canadian  speeches  and  writings  m  opposition  to  this. 

Mr.  Brown.  I  did  not  intend  to  review  the  whole  testimony,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  that  this  was  a  better  illustration  of  it  than  I  could 
find  otherwise ;  and  that  is  why  I  wish  to  lay  it  before  the  committee. 
The  Canadian  papers  contain  manv  statements  of  that  character  in 
behalf  of  the  agricultural  interests  for  the  adoption  of  this  agreement. 

Returning  to  Mr.  Norris,  he  said  that  if  you  passed  this  pact  with- 
out the  amendment  requiring  the  removal  oi  the  export  duty  on 
Canadian  pulp  wood,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  that  we  would  have 
access  to  a  large  number  of  their  forests  which  otherwise  we  should 
be  excluded  ftom.  And  he. stated  where  those  forests  were — ^in 
Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  other  places  lying  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  print-paper  trade  and  the  whole  paper  trade  of  the 
United  States — ^there  is  a  little  of  it  west  of  the  Mississippi — ^lies 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  New  York  State  alone  produces 
1,117,000  tons,  or  practically  twice  as  much  as  any  other  State  in  the 
Union.  Maine,  wnich  is  next,  produces  623,000  tons;  Pennsylvania, 
419,000  tons;  Wisconsin,  which  is  the  ^eat  producing  State  of  the 
West,  446,000.  Now,  these  forests  lying  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  Canada,  if  thev  are  preserved  to  these  industries  which 
are  already  established  in  these  great  Eastern  States,  are  goingr  to 
be  of  no  value.  Transportation  makes  it  prohibitive;  but  the  effect 
of  this  act,  if  it  goes  into  force,  will  be  this:  There  will  be  a  new 
market  in  Canadian  mills  for  pulp  wood  from  private  land  in  eastern 
Canada,  Ontario,  Onebec,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  all 
those  places  from  which  we  can  now  get  free  timber. 

There  will  be  new  competition  from  the  Canadian  mills  now  exist- 
ing and  hereafter  to  be  built,  because,  as  to  paper  made  from  free 
timber,  against  which  there  is  no  export  duty,  this  act,  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  stands,  is  a  distinct  premium  upon  the  use  by  eastern 
Canada  of  all  the  wood  which  now  remains  open  to  our  mills.    It  is 

})utting  a  premium  upon  it.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  these  great  estab- 
ished  industries  in  our  Eastern  States  that  the  wood  which  Canada 
has  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  or  near  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  no 
export  duty  on  it,  unless  it  be  the  chance  we  are  willing  to  take  that 
these  great  industries  may  be  destroyed  in  the  East  and  built  up  in 
the  West,  and  by  the  time  they  are  built  up  in  the  West  meet  the 
competition  they  are  threatened  with  from  eastern  Canada  and  new 
restrictions  in  the  West.    It  is  truly  elusive. 

I  think  I  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  again  to  an 
investigation  which  T  conducted  myself  in  1892.  In  1892 — ^the  Mc- 
Kinley  bill  having  taken  effect  in  1890 — there  was  a  campaign  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  protection  was  an  issue.  I  made  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  markets  of  Kingston  and  Watertown  of  the  prices  of 
those  products  which  were  free  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  McKin- 
ley  bill  and  on  which  a  protective  duty  was  imposed  by  that  bill  for 
presentation  to  the  public 

Prior  to  1890  I  round — in  188* — that  the  corresponding  markets 
on  oats  in  Watertown  were  83^,  27,  26,  and  86 ;  in  Kingston  the  same 
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year,  34^,  25,  81,  and  86.  After  the  passage  of  the  McEanley  bill  I 
found  the  prices  as  follows:  Watertown,  52,  62,  48,  85  to  40— that 
was  in  1891  and  1892;  for  Kingston,  87,  47,  25,  and  80.  In  relation 
to  hay  I  found  that  before  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill  it  rated 
at  $15  in  Watertown  and  Kingston,  and  part  of  the  time  $8  in 
Watertown  and  $10  in  Kingston.  A  little  later,  and  for  the  two  or 
three  years  following  Uie  passage  of  the  McKinley  bill,  I  found  it 
was  $8.50  in  Watertown,  $6  in  Kingston ;  $8  in  Watertown,  $3.25  in 
Kingston ;  $16  in  Watertown,  and  $7  in  Kingston. 

I  will  give  that  statement  in  detail  to  the  stenographer. 

(The  statement  in  full  is  as  follows:) 

Btatement  of  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Watertoton,  N.  V.,  and  Kingston,, 
Ontario,  before  and  after  the  passage  of  the  McKinley  bUl,  Oct.  1,  1890, 

OATS  BEFORE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 


Watertown. 

Kingston. 

liw^-Mfty           

CetOs. 

27 
26 
36 

CenU. 

34^ 

^owflmbwr. . . - - 

S* 

MW^—J  noaiy 

31 

Jlintt .  .      r, 

36 

OATS  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

Cente. 

52 
62 

CmU, 

37 

l»l-M»y 

47 

Kovember  

43 
85-40 

25 

UDS^Jannikrv  tn  nnntjunhfir 

Under  30 

HAY  BEFORE  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

ISa^May 

$15.00 

$15.00 

lS»-Ffebro«iy 

8.00 

10.00 

HAY  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  McKINLEY  BILL. 

IW^-Deoember 

18.60 

$6.00 

iaDi^Uftn.h 

8.00 

16.00 

10.00-14.00 

8.35 

October,  November,  and  December 

7.00 

18B3— Jannarv  to  JuIt r .............  r ..  r .  ^ .  - ,.  r  -  ^  t r 

7.00 

IPrleet 
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In  Watertown  and  Kingston  in  1888,  ranging  from  85  to  76  cents,  according, 
to  season  and  quality.] 

BARLEY  AFTER  THE  PASSAGE  OF  McKINLEY  BILU 


l«0-Octob€r 

Norember 

December 

MM-JMiaary 

Febniary 

UardL.. 

AprIL 

October 

NoTember: 

No.l 

Crowed 

I>ecember  0,  rowed. 
WW-Jsnuary 

Febroary 

March..:. 

i5^:;:;:::::::::: 


CenU. 


82^ 

60 

50 

50 

50 

63 

55 

40 

44 

*44' 
43 

40 
40 
80 
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Mr.  Brown.  Now,  to  go  back  again — for  the  two  matters  are  in- 
separable in  my  mind — ^to  Mr.  Norris's  remarks  about  his  trying  to 
buy  paper  in  the  open  market.  I  have  been  connected  as  counsel 
with  paper  companies  for  30  years.  I  have  been  familiar  with  their 
contracts.  I  am  counsel  for  several  companies  now,  and  have  been  for 
that  period  drawing  contracts  frequently  and  giving  my  opinion  on 
them,  and  the  suggestion  that  a  man  should  write  to  a  mill  to  buy 
1,000  tons  or  2,000  tons  or  5,000  tons  at  a  single  purchase,  and  hope  to 
get  consideration  from  that  mill,  unless  it  had  a  surplus  on  hand 
at  the  time  that  it  had  not  provided  for,  is  ridiculous.  Then,  if  you 
offered  a  higher  price  for  that  particular  purchase  from  that  par- 
ticular mill,  you  could  not  get  it  from  them  if  they  had  a  regular 
customer  that  they  had  been  in  the- habit  of  furnishing  for  a  year,  or 
10  years.  Mr.  Morris  spoke  of  the  St.  Re^s  Paper  Co.,  in  my 
county,  for  which  I  have  been  counsel  at  times.  That  mill  pro- 
duces approximately  100  tons  a  day,  and  has  to-day  a  capitauza- 
tion  of  $4,000,000,  and  never  turned  out  a  ton  of  paper  on  an  invest- 
ment of  $12,500  per  ton  of  capacity.  It  is  very  fortunate,  indeed^  if 
it  ever  turned  out  a  ton  of  paper  on  twice  that  amount.  He  is  wide 
of  the  truth. 

Now  that  company  has  at  least  $2,500,000  invested  in  the  produc- 
tion of  100  tons  of  paper  a  day.  One  hundred  tons  of  paper  a  day 
involves  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  men,  directly  and  indirectly, 
in  the  woods,  in  the  mill,  on  the  road,  and  in  its  offices.  If  they  get 
a  man  that  will  take  50  tons  of  that  paper  a  day  for  six  months,  they 
know  they  can  keep  their  force  employed ;  they  can  buy  supplies;  they 
can  finance  their  business  with  reference  to  it;  they  can  arrange  their 
storage  rooms  ^ith  reference  to  it.  Do  you  ever  think  how  much 
space  it  takes  to  store  a  hundred  tons  of  paper?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  that  paper  is  sold  by  the  ton  as  apples  are  sold  from  a  cart  on 
a  corner  of  tne  street?  Not  at  all.  Before  it  can  be  made,  before 
this  money  is  invested,  before  machinery  can  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  it^  the  mill  must  know  where  the  paper  is  going,  who  is 
going  to  take  it.  You  find  a  mill  which  is  unprovided  with  cus- 
tomers for  three  months  ahead  and  it  is  in  the  utmost  distress.  A 
mill  so  provided  with  trade  for  three  months  ahead  would  pay  no 
more  attention  to  Mr.  Norris  than  a  good,  thick-hided  cow  would  to 
a  fly  in  July.  And  Mr.  Norris  knew  that  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
Paper  is  not  sold  in  that  way. 

Another  thing  about  it;  the  same  courtesy  extends  through  nearly 
every  other  trade  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  throughout  the  entire 
line.  If  a  company  has  been  furnishing  paper  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  to  a  customer  and  there  is  a  ^ight  irritation  or  unrest 
on  the  part  of  the  customer,  so  that  he  goes  to  another  mill  and  wants 
to  buy  paper  there  to  bring  the  first  company  to  terms,  the  second 
company  approached  is  not  overanxious  to  get  into  the  melee.    If  it 

fets  in  such  a  way  as  to  disturb  the  trade  unreasonably,  it  is  liable  to 
^  nd  the  first  company  going  to  its  customers,  and  so  the  competition 
is  on  so  hard  for  the  purpose  of  working  revenge  that  there  is  not  any 
profit  or  business  in  it  The  trade  in  paper  is  not  run  that  way.  If 
you  want  to  buy  paper  for  a  year  or  lor  six  months  or  for  three 
months,  you  immediately  get  consideration  and  you  get  the  prices 
quoted  to  you  from  all  over  the  United  States,  and  you  finally  decide 
with  whom  you  will  trade. 
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Senator  Stokb.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  at  that  point,  if  that  St. 

Begis  offer  of  10,000  tons  at  anction 

Mr.  Bbown.  I  do  not  remember:  they  may  have  had  a  surplus  on 
hand ;  I  can  not  say.  There  may  nave  been  some  sharp  competition 
at  that  time  between  them  and  other  paper  interests  which  made 
them  do  that.  I  would  not  say  they  never  did  it.  I  am  simply  telling 
you  about  the  course  of  the  trade.  From  time  to  time  in  the  paper 
trade  ail  sorts  of  tilings  have  been  done.  I  am  talking  about  the 
course  of  it  under  normal  conditions.  The  paper  trade  in  northern 
New  York  is  composed  of  men  that  are  the  backbone  of  tha,t  com- 
munitv,  who  have  not  only  provided  for  their  own  families,  but  when 
they  die  leave  to  charity  or  education  handsome  sums— men  of  intel- 
ligence* men  of  weight  in  the  community.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
some  of  those  men  may  have  been  found  violating  the  laws  which 
prevent  contracts  in  lestraint  of  trade.  That  has  been  gone  over, 
been  thrashed  out  here  in  detail.  The  suggestion  is  you  should  treat 
this  ^reat  trade,  composed  of  men  who  have  been  as  successful  as  any 
men  in  America  in  building  up  this  great  interest  to  supply  the  almost 
inexhaustible  demand  in  as  just  a  manner  as  any  other  line  of  trade 
that  ever  was  built  up  under  the  splendid  pohcy  of  protection  as 
criminal.  You  are  asked  to  treat  them  as  Soaom  and  Gomorrah  and 
destroy  them,  and  destroy  them  because  the  ingenuity  and  industry 
of  Mr.  Norris  have  been  able  to  dig  up  three  or  four  violations  of  the 
statute  against  the  restraint  of  trade.  It  is  a  perfectly  absurd  propo- 
sition. 1  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  it  has  the  attention  of  this 
committee  or  will  have  the  attention  of  Congress. 

There  is  one  line  of  trade,  gentlemen,  that  is  not  susceptible  of 
combination.  It  is  a  very  stable  organized  industry,  and  it  nas  hem 
in  modem  civilization  me  backbone  of  the  best  nations;  that  is 
agriculture.  [Applause.]  They  are  not  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
lou  can  not  find  even  one  among  them  that  has  been  guilty  of 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade.  And  yet  they  are  no  more  worthy 
of  protection  than  the  paper  manufacturers.  They  have  never  vio- 
lated the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  because  their  trade  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  it 

If  you  pass  this  bill  of  course  they  think  they  are  going  to  have 
cheaper  paper.  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  have  it.  If  I  were 
going  to  make  a  prediction  I  would  say  that  it  would  so  disorganize 
the  trade  that  for  a  short  time  we  might  have  cheaper  paper,  out  it 
would  result  in  a  reaction  as  soon  as  it  was  perceived  what  was  being 
done  and  a  great  industry  being  transferred  to  Canada ;  that  imme- 
diately there  would  be  another  Taw  passed  and  this  done  away  with, 
and  after  that  had  been  passed,  according  to  the  history  of  tariff 
legislation,  tiien  there  would  be  a  bitter  feeling  between  this  country 
and  Canada,  whereas  now  we  have  a  good  wholesome  feeling.  That 
is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  this  proposed  measure.  We  are  trad- 
ing with  toem  as  we  never  traded  berore.  They  are  buying  of  us 
splendidly.  When  it  is  repealed  there  will  be  a  bitterness  of  feeling 
tnat  will  last  for  25  years.  You  are  not  going  to  have  a  lower  price 
in  the  future  in  either  paper  or  farm  products.  You  will  have  it 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  vou  will  drive  the  men  from  the  farms,  and 
sec  an  increasing  number  of  abandoned  farms;  you  will,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  through  northern  New  York  bring  about  a  condi- 
tion that  it  will  take  five  years  to  recover  from.    And  if  the  farms 
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are  deserted  so  that  productiou  is  largely  decreased  because  it  does 
not  pay  to  produce^  and  Canada  is  able  for  three  or  four  years  to  do 
what  our  people  did  in  the  West,  take  the  first  crops  off  the  virgin 
soil  and  flood  our  eastern  markets,  the  matter  will  have  regulated 
itself,  prices  will  be  higher  insteaa  of  lower  to  the  American  con- 
sumer after  this  period  of  depression,  and  general  civilization  having 
fallen  backward  for  five  or  six  years,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent  upon 
general  welfare,  conditions  will  right  themselves  and  progress  will 
continue. 

But  why,  when  you  have  been  doing  well  under  a  policy  that  you 
have  pursued  for  40,  50,  or  60  years,  menace  these  great  industries? 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  what  Congress 
has  done — Democrats  and  Republicans  alike — for  this  is  not  a  party 
measure ;  how  the  Morrill  bill,  with  its  great  appropriation  of  public 
lands  to  build  up  the  farms,  was  passed ;  your  protective  tariff  passed ; 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (you  have  no  secretary  of  paper  or 
secretary  of  any  other  industry  in  the  United  States)  created,  and  all 
the  State  bureaus  created,  so  that  you  mi^ht  make  of  the  farmer  a 
self-respecting,  progressive  citizen,  upon  miom  you  could  rely  in  the 
future  as  you  had  always  relied  in  the  past.  And  after  you  got  him 
to  a  point  where  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  not  going  to  abandon  his 
farm  and  could*  send  his  boy  to  an  agricultural  school  to  be  educated, 
why  set  that  great  part  of  your  population  back  five  years? 

I  could  say  much  more  in  relation  to  this  matter,  but  why  say  it  ? 
There  is  not  a  member  of  this  committee  who  is  not  as  well  or  better 
posted  than  I  am  upon  every  branch  of  this  question,  except  possibly 
my  contact  with  the  community  in  which  I  live.  A  great  community 
covering  a  third  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  nearly  that;  1,500,000 
absolutely  dependent  upon  these  lines  of  industry  and  watching  with 
the  ffreatest  anxiety  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  question;  not 
watching  them  because  of  the  vague  statements  of  Mr.  Norris — they 
know  better;  they  know  what  the  effect  will  be;  they  know  that  that 
is  all  artificial,  manufactured,  and  that  the  damage  to  them  will 
be  tremendous.  Why  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  take 
such  a  step  I  can  not  perceive,  nor  do  I  believe  that  it  will  take  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  SENATOE  STONE,  OF  HISSOTrBI. 

Senator  Stone.  Before  the  next  gentleman  begins  I  wish  to  offer 
a  motion.  I  want  to  put  it  in  before  the  committee  adjourns.  I 
want  to  move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  subpoena  be  issued  for  Joseph 
A.  Allen  and  Whitton  Graham,  constituting  the  firm  of  Allen  & 
Graham,  with  offices  at  No.  11  William  Street,  New  York  City, 
directing  them  to  appear  before  this  committee  on  such  a  date  as 
the  committee  may  fix — I  suggest  Saturday  or  Monday  next — ^bring- 
ing with  them  and  producing  before  the  committee  copies  of  all 
literature,  written  or  printed,  that  they  or  either  of  them  have 
prepared  or  circulated  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement 
with  Canada  or  the  so-called  reciprocity  bill.  I  desire  when  they 
appear  to  examine  them  under  oath.  I  wisli  to  say  in  this  connec- 
tion that  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  are  not  attorneys  at  law.  Mr.  Hull 
stated  that  they  were  acting  in  the  capacity  of  attorneys  for  some 
of  the  officers  of  the  National  Grange. 
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Senator  Gallinger.  Before  that  motion  is  put 

Senator  Stone,  I  am  not  through.  They  are  not  licensed  or  prac- 
ticing lawyers.  They  are  what  are  called,  to  use  a  polite  term, 
"promotere,"  and  have  been  frequently  employed  to  promote  matters 
of  legislation.  I  have  some  questions  I  aesire  to  propound  to  the 
gentlemen,  and  they  will  be  interesting,  some  of  them,  to  Mr.  Bachel- 
der  and  Mr.  Hull,  but  while  I  do  not  ask  that  they  be  required  to 
appear,  at  the  same  time  I  would  be  very  clad  to  have  them. 

Senator  Galunoer,  I  would  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  those  gen- 
tlemen have  been  invited  to  appear  before  the  committee?  Why 
subpcBna  them  if  they  are  willing  to  ai)pear  voluntarily  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  suggested  some  time  ago  that  1  desired  their 
attendance,  and  I  handed  a  memorandum  to  the  clerk  of  this  com- 
mittee, or  had  it  handed  to  him,  with  the  request  that  he  notify  these 
gentlemen  to  appear  and  produce  these  papers.  They  have  not  ap- 
peared, nor  do  I  know  that  they  have  been  notified.  Mr.  Hull  said 
ne  would  have  them  here. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hull  was  informed  when  you  made  the  re- 
quest, and  my  understanding  was  that  he  would  notify  the  gentle- 
men. I  do  not  believe  the  clerk  of  the  committee  sent  them  an  official 
notice,  it  being  understood  that  Mr.  Hull  desired  them.  My  under- 
standing was  that  he  was  to  have  them  here. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  heard  of  them  since.  Now,  I  presume, 
from  what  has  been  said,  we  are  beginning  to  approach  the  end  ot 
this  hearing,  and  before  that  time  I  would  like  for  them  to  appear 
and  bring  that  literature,  and  not  appear  here  and  say  they  did  not 
know  what  was  wanted.  Hence  I  have  stated  very  specifically  what 
1  would  like  to  have  them  commanded  to  produce. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  please  state  that  again,  Senator? 

Senator  Stone.  I  wanted  them  to  produce  all  literature;  second, 
papers  of  any  kind,  whether  written  or  printed,  that  they  have  either 
prepared  or  circulated,  they  or  either  of  them,  in  opposition  to  this 
reciprocal  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  in 
opposition  to  the  bill  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  judged  by  your  remarks  that  you  desired  to 
examine  them  on  matters  outside  of  this  reciprocity  matter,  as  you 
spoke  of  promoters,  and  so  forth,  and  the  reason  I  asked  the  question 
was  because  I  did  not  understand  why  you  wanted  any  correspondence 
that  pertained  to  anything  but  this  reciprocity  agreement.  1  have  an 
idea  they  will  come  here  any  time  you  fix  the  date. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  think  it  improper,  inasmuch  as  other  gentle- 
men have  come  here  voluntarily,  to  single  out  these  representatives 
of  the  National  Grange.  It  is  an  offensive  thing,  as  I  look  at  it,  and 
I  think  the  committee  ou^ht  first  to  ask  these  gentlemen  to  appear 
and  bring  these  papers.  If  they  refuse  to  do  it,  then  issue  the  sub- 
poenas. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  entirely  immaterial  to  me,  so  they  come  and 
produce  what  I  ask. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  point  is,  gentlemen  have  been  waiting 
here  two  or  three  weeks,  some  of  them.  In  that  connection,  I  want 
to  read  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Bachelder,  who  will  doubtless  appear, 
if  the  Senator  wishes  him  to,  sent  to  me  under  date  of  the  14th. 

(Tlie  telegram  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  reprint  of  this 
hearing.) 
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At  a  later  date  Mr.  Bachelder  wmte  me  this  letter : 

(The  letter  referred  to  will  appear  in  the  reprint  of  tikis  hearing.) 

Here  is  the  literature  that  Gov.  Bachelder  says  has  been  sent  out 
under  the  directicm  of  the  National  Qm^.  I  can  not  underatand 
for  the  life  of  me  why  we  are  interrogating  men  as  to  what  action 
they  have  taken  against  this  bill.  I  have  taken  some  action  against  it 
myself.  I  think  every  citizen  of  this  R^uUic  has  a  right  to  do  that 
Fanners  are  either  for  it  or  &B[ainst  it;  if  they  are  against  it,  they 
have  a  right  to  say  sa  If  the  Senator  Imows  of  any  improper  things 
that  have  been  done,  that  is  another  question.  Ejiowing  Mr.  Bach- 
elder  as  I  do,  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  done  nothing  improper. 

Senator  Stone.  I  wish  to  say,  first,  as  far  as  I  am  eoncemed,  there 
is  no  newspaper  man  or  anybody  connected  with  a  newspap^  who 
has  instigatea  anything  that  I  nave  said  or  done  up  to  the  time  I 
called  attention  to  the  matter  here  and  in  the  Senate;  no  newspaper 
man  has  ever  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  question 
about  "right;"  but  that  is  not  involved  here — any  gentleman  send- 
ing out  any  literature  and  making  any  arffuments  he  pleases  for  or 
ajjainst  this  bill  or  this  agreement.  I  simply  want  to  iak  some  ques- 
tions that  I  do  not  care  now  to  ask  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp* 
shire;  I  prefer  to  ask  them  when  the  oentlemen  appear. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone,  would  it  be  satisfactory,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  friends  of  the  gentlemen  have  informed  the  committee 
of  their  willingness  to  appear,  to  have  the  clerk  of  the  committee 
send  them  telegrams  this  afternoon  asking  them  to  be  present  next 
Monday  with  tne  documents  and  information  mentioned  by  you  ? 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  are  here,  and  bring  all  the  papers,  that  is 
all  I  want. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suggest  that  they  be  asked  to  answer  whether 
thev  will  or  will  not  come. 

Senator  McCuhbbr.  Is  it  Senator  Stone's  question,  whether  or  not 
this  literature  that  has  been  presented  here  is  all  that  has  been  cir- 
culated? 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Possibly,  if  the  Senator  would  look  it  over, 
he  would  find  in  this  literature  all  that  he  would  expect  to  secure 
from  them. 

Senator  Gallinqes.  There  is  no  objection,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
the  gentlemen  coming  here.  Of  course,  the  Senator's  extreme  fa- 
miliarity with  the  domgs  of  this  firm  has  been  at  least  suggestive, 
whether  he  gets  information  from  the  American  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion or  somebody  else.  We  may  have  some  other  subpoenas  to  issue 
if  we  go  into  this. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  utterly  indiffer^it  to  that. 

Senator  Clabk.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to 
state  that  there  has  been  a  manufactured  opposition  to  this  agree- 
ment? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  under  that  impression,  very  largely.  I  wish 
to  say  in  this  connection,  however,  that,  so  far  as  the  gentlemen  who 
came  here  from  the  far  West,  from  the  region  of  my  friend  from 
North  Dakota,  are  concerned,  they  are  in  no  respect  involved  in  what 
I  have  in  mind. 

The  Chairhan.  Is  there  any  objection  to  an  order  being  made  that 
the  clerk  of  the  committee  telegraph  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Mr. 
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Whitton  Graham,  of  Allen  &  Graham,  11  William  Street,  New  York 
City,  requesting  each  of  them,  on  behalf  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  appear  before  this  committee  on  Monday  morning  next.  May  29, 
1911,  at  10  o'clock,  and  to  bring  with  them  copies  of  all  documents 
or  literature  issued  by  their  firm,  or  any  member  thereof,  or  any 
person  under  their  direction,  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  or  against  legislation 
by  Congress  intended  to  ratify  such  agreement  or  enact  it  into  law  I 
Is  that  your  request? 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Gaixinoeb.  I  agree  that  that  be  done,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  know  that  those  gentlemen  have  been  guilty  of  anything 
unlawful  or  improper. 

Senator  Stone.  1  am  not  intimating  that  they  have  been  guilty 
of  anythinfi[  unlawful  or  improper. 

Senator  mcCumber.  Suppose  they  had  been  guilty  of  something 
unlawful  or  improper,  in  tne  opinion  of  the  Senator,  on  matters  that 
did  not  pertain  to  this  question? 

Senator  Gallingeb.  Of  course  we  would  not  go  into  that ;  I  do  not 
beUeve  that  the  Senator  would. 

Senator  McCtjmber.'  The  Senator  stated  that  he  wanted  to  ask  them 
some  questions  on  the  matter  of  what  was  in  this  literature. 

Senator  Stone.  I  suppose  any  question  I  may  propound  will  be 
answered  then.  Does  the  Senator  desire  me  to  make  a  list  of  the 
questions  I  intend  to  ask? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  bring  them 
here  to  question  them  as  to  whether  they  have  been  promoters  or  some- 
thing else.  The  committee  would  hardly  care  so  much  about  that. 
If  it  was  promoting  Uiis,  I  think  they  would  say  they  had  promoted 
it    There  is  no  question  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  obiection,  that  telegram  will  be  sent 
immediately,  and  they  will  be  asked  to  answer. 

Senator  GauLinger.  Will  you  likewise  have  a  telegram  sent  to  Hon. 
N.  J.  Bachelder,  saying  to  him  that  these  gentlemen  have  been  in- 
vited to  be  here  on  Monday,  and  suggesting  that  he  be  here? 

The  Chairman.  A  telegram  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  Bachelder,  advising 
him  of  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Lodge.  In  that  connection^  I  should  like  to  have  the  name 
of  counsel  of  the  publishers'  association. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand  it^  a  list  of  the  association  was 
famished  the  committee  by  Mr.  Noms,  and  is  in  the  report.  The 
name  of  the  counsel  does  not  appear.  Mr.  Norris  is  here,  and  prob- 
ablv  can  give  you  the  name  of  the  counsel — counsel  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  am  not  advised  that  they  have  any  counsel.  They 
have  attorneys  who  present  small  advertising  claims. 

Senator  Lodge.  Well,  let  us  have  them ;  let  us  have  their  names. 

Mr.  Norris.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  their  names  are.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  collection  agencies  around  New  York 
City  that  have  those  claims  placed  with  them.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
is  not  what  is  in  the  Senator's  mind.  I  will  give  you  a  list  not  onlv 
of  all  the  oiBcers.  but  of  every  officer  of  every  paper  connected  witn 
the  association,  ii  that  will  cover  the  ground. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  care  about  the  names  of  the  publishers. 
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Mr.  NoRRis.  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  the  officers  of  every 
paper. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  do  not  want  the  officers  of  the  papers;  I  want 
the  officers  of  the  association — who  they  are  and  who  they  employ 
to  represent  them  here. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  am  employed  to  represent  them  here;  I  have  beeu 
here  for  a  long  time  waiting  the  chance  to  be  heard. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  were  here  last  February,  too. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  wanted  now  is  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  president 
and  directors. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  names  of  the  officers.  I  want  to  get  at  the 
names  of  the  people — the  men  who  are  the  officers. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Those  names  were  in  the  document  I  submitted  yester- 
day.   If  thev  refer  to  the  copy  they  will  find  those. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  officers  of  the  association  are  not  there  in 
print. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  Thev  were  not  asked  for. 

Senator  Lodge.  LiCt  us  have  them  now. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  furnish  the  committee  with  the  names 
of  the  officers  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  NoRRis.  I  will  furnish  them  this  afternoon.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  copy  in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  you  will  find  them; 
but  it  was  marked  off  so  the  printer  would  not  copy  them,  because 
they  were  not  asked  for  by  the  committee. 

(The  list  later  furnished  by  Mr.  Norris  is  as  follows:) 

American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  903  Pulitzer  Building,  New 
York:  President,  Bruce  Haldeman,  Ix^uisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal ;  vice 
president,  Herbert  L.  Bridgman,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Union;  secretary, 
Elbert  H.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  treasurer,  William  J.  Pattison,  New 
York  Evening  Post ;  executive  committee,  Hilton  U.  Brown,  Indianapolis  News ; 
F.  P.  Glass,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser;  Cond4  Hamlin,  New  York  Tribune; 
C.  W.  Hornick,  San  Francisco  Call;  Charles  W.  Enapp.  St.  Louis  Republic: 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Boston  Globe;  John  B.  Townsend,  Philadelphia  Press; 
chairman  of  special  standing  committee.  H.  A.  Kellogg;  chairman  of  committee 
on  paper,  John  Norris ;  manager,  L.  B.  Palmer,  World  Building,  New  York  City. 

The  Chaihman.  Mr.  Hastings,  have  you  anything  else? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  introduce  Frank  P. 
Miller,  of  Pennsylvania. 

STATEMENT  OF  ME.  FBANE  P.  MILLEB,  OF  EAST 
DOWNDTGTON,  PA. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  your  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Miller.  Frank  P.  Miller. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

'Mx.  Miller.  East  Downington,  Pa. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Frank  P.  Miller 
Paper  Co.,  which  was  incorporated  in  1901;  and  we  manufacture 
boards. 

Boards  have  been  placed  on  this  list,  and,  of  course,  1  can  not 
understand  why  our  business  should  be  singled  out  among  other 
manufacturers  m  the  United  States  and  be  brought  into  ccwapetition 
with  Canada.    While  I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  boards  in  our 
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neighborhood  will  be  manufactured  in  Canada,  the  greatest  loss  that 
we  will  have  will  be  from  the  mills  on  news-print  paper  and  other 
mills  using  pulp  going  into  Canada — being  driven  out  of  their  branch 
of  the  business  and  being  converted  over  into  the  manufacture  of 
board ;  and  in  that  way  the  competition  will  be  worse  than  it  is  to-day. 
I  commenced  to  manufacture  paper  in  1881,  after  serving  an  ap- 

Erenticeship  in  railroad  shops  four  years  and  being  in  the  machine 
usiness  for  one  year.  I  have  worked  all  my  life  at  it  and  have 
accumulated  very  little;  and  what  is  worrying  me  the  most  to-day  is 
that  the  capital  that  I  have  saved  and  have  all  invested  in  the  one 
plant  being  depreciated.  Whenever  a  mill  can  not  be  operated  at  a 
profit,  your  capital  is  virtually  lost 

In  1881  we  manufactured  half  a  ton  bf  paper  a  day,  and  it  was 
used  for  boxes  and  for  bookbinders'  use.  Last  week  we  made  on  a 
24-hour  run  in  our  mill  49  tons  and  300  pounds,  simply  showing  the 
growth  of  this  business.  In  1907  we  were  manufacturing  about  14 
per  cent  of  the  box  boards  us^d  in  the  United  States.  To-day,  I 
think,  my  proportion  is  only  about  1  per  cent.  In  10  years  the  manu- 
facture of  box  boards  has  doubled  more  than  five  times. 

In  other  words,  I  think  that  10  years  ago  probably  not  over  10 
per  cent  of  the  box  boards  were  being  used  that  are  used  to-day.  In 
all  the  years  I  have  been  making  board  the  production,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  years  at  oifferent  intervals — I  mean  one  year 
at  two  or  three  intervals  in  the  thirty — ^that  the  demand  has  been 
ahead  of  the  production ;  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  constantly 
rebuild,  renew,  change  our  mode  of  manufacturing,  and  cheapen  the 
grade  of  board. 

In  1881  we  got  about  $100  a  ton  for  about  the  poorest  grade  of 
box  board  that  was  then  produced.  Our  paper  stock  cost  us  $20  a 
ton.  The  same  grade  of  paper,  or  rather  a  paper  that  may  be  a 
trifle  better,  has  sold  withm  three  months  at  from  $20  to  $21  per 
ton,  with  a  cost  of  paper  stock  from  $4  or  probably  $3  a  ton,  showmg 
you  that  they  reducea  the  cost  of  this  paper  very  much  during  those 
years.  We  rebuilt  our  mill  entirely  seven  years  after  it  was  first  estab- 
udied,  and  are  constantly  renewing  and  adding  to  it  every  few  years 
since. 

A  paper  mill  in  my  line,  economically  built,  will  cost  about  as 
much  as  it  will  produce  in  dollars'  worth  of  paper  in  a  year.  In 
other  words,  a  mm  costing  $100,000  would  produce  $100,000  worth  of 
boards.  Now,  the  wear  and  tear  on  these  mills  and  the  new  improve- 
ments coming  up  from  year  to  year  make  it  necessary  to  spend  about 
10  per  cent  a  year  in  renewals  and  improvements,  so  that  we  feel 
we  ought  to  have  5  or  6  per  cent  on  the  money  invested  as  interest. 
You  can  get  that  without  being  in  the  business.  And  you  ought  to 
take  out  10  ])er  cent  a  year  and  lay  it  aside  or  put  it  back  in  new  ma- 
chinery, or  at  the  end  of  10  years  you  will  be  absolutely  out  of  busi- 
nessj  because  you  can  not  produce  paper  at  a  price  at  which  you  can 
sell  it. 

In  the  last  10  years  we  have  ^one  very  little  ahead  of  what  will 
make  thofl»  renewals.  We  put  the  present  paper  machine  on  which 
we  are  making  these  folding  box  Doards,  with  dryers  on  it,  in  the 
first  two  or  tiiree  years.  "We  have  rebuilt  the  wet  part  of  that  ma- 
chine once,  and  last  summer  threw  the  entire  wet  part  in  the  scrap 
pile  and  put  it  in  entirely  new.    When  we  put  this  machinery  in  it 
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was  the  best-known  machinery  of  the  kind,  new,  bmit  hr  the  best 
builders  in  the  United  States.  It  was  not  second-hAiMl  stun,  gathered 
from  other  mills  and  rebuilt. 

In  regard  to  paper  stock,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  oar 
Government  to  try  to  conserve  all  the  commodities.  To-da^  there  is 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  paper  manufactured  and  sent  into  the 
market  that  goes  back  to  the  mills  to  be  made  over;  60  per  c^it  ol  it 
is  wasted,  burned,  and  going  on  the  dump.  The  price  of  that  cdd 
paper  is  so  low  that  there  is  no  labor  in  this  country  that  could  afford 
to  fifather  it  and  sort  it  and  ship  it  back  to  the  mills. 

1  believe  in  protection  for  boards;  I  believe  in  pr<Mtection  for  all 
manufactured  articles,  and  for  all  farmers,  and  for  everybody  as 
nearly  alike  as  it  can  be  made,  and  I  believe  to  put  a  duty  on  foreign 
paper  stock  it  would  be  &  benefit  to  paper  makers  who  use  old  papers 
largely  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  It  would  keep  the 
price  at  a  more  even  place,  give  employment  to  a  large  nummr  of 
people,  and  would  save  a  lar^e  amount  of  the  60  per  oent  <if  the 
paper  which  is  now  wasted,  which  is  all  available  for  paper  stodc  and 
can  all  be  used  over  amin. 

Senator  Clakk.  By  ^^  leaving  this  matter  as  it  is  "  you  would  change 
that  condition-r-you  would  get  the  proportion  of  the  60  per  cent  now 
wasted? 

Mr.  Mnjjau  We  could  not  get  it,  sir,  without  the  price  of  that 
conunodity  being  raised  in  some  way.  They  are  wasting  wood,  ^^d- 
ing  wood  to-day  which  they  would  not  have  to  waste  or  to  cut  if  this 
old  paper  was  brought  into  the  market 

Senator  Clabk.  But,  if  I  understand  the  logic  of  your  argvmeat, 
it  is  this,  That  you  do  not  want  any  diange  mMe  in  the  present  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  MtlTjKR,  No,  sir ;  no  change. 

Senator  Clabk.  Well,  if  there  is  no  change  made  are  you  g^g 
to  avail  vourself  of  this  material  which  is  now  wasted? 

Mr.  MuusR.  We  can  not  unless  you  put  more  tariff  on  instead  of 
taking  it  off. 

Senator  Clark.  It  wont  make  any  difference,  then,  in  regard  to 
that? 

Mr.  MiiiLBR.  No,  sir;  the  wood  is  so  cheap.  Of  course^  as  wood 
becomes  more  scarce,  if  it  doe&  if  that  is  the  (^se,  this  old  paper  will 
be  gathered  with  a  very  few  d.ollars  advance  in  pric^>-gatnered  and 
saved,  and  will  make  quite  a  revenue  for  quite  a  large  number  of 
people  that  will  gather  it  and  put  it  back  into  the  mills. 

^nator  Clark.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  proposed  legis- 
lation ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  sir. 

We  have  never  nad  a  strike  in  our  mill.  Our  labor  is  contented. 
A  number  of  them  are  in  building  and  loan  associations  trying  to  pay 
for  their  houses.  We  have  had  a  great  manjr  men  working  for  us  for 
a  great  many  years,  and  we  have  gradually  increased  their  wa^  all 
along  the  line,  while  the  cost  of  paper  has  decreased.  We  dnl  not 
pay  a  man  in  our  mill  in  1881  over  $1.26  a  day ;  and  to-day  we  have 
not  a  man  in  our  employ  averaging  $1.25  a  day.  Labor  is  higher 
and  the  experienced  men  are  paid  much  higher. 

We  feel  that  we  ought  not  to  be  singled  out  and  our  busiaess  de- 
stroyed by  this  reciprocity.    If  it  is  me  policy  of  the  Government 
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to  have  absolute  free  trade  we  will  endeavor  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  that;  if  it  is  tariff  for  revenue  only  we  can  probably  ac- 
custom otirselves  to  that;  if  it  is  high  tariff  we  prefer  it,  but  you  can 
not  ben^t  my  busmess  without  beneflting  our  town ;  and  you  can 
not  injure  my  business  without  you  injure  the  town.    And  the  point 
I  wanted  eqiecially  to  make  was  that  we  have  kept  up  in  all  those 
years  ahead  of  the  consumption,  and  have  every  improvement  that  is 
made  in  the  machinery  that  comes  out.    In  fact,  any  mill  that  does 
not  do  that  can  not  stay  in  the  business  for  any  len^  of  time.    We 
have  run  periods  at  a  loss  in  preference  to  shuttm^  down.    The 
loss  in  cnu:  plant  would  be  $80  an  hour  caused  by  me  production 
being  cut  off,  by  the  bireaking  of  a  bdt,  and  ever^  possible  expense 
cut  off  by  the  shutting  down  of  a  mill  for  a  penoa  would  be  over 
$T0  a  day  we  would  lose. 
Senator  Galunqek.  How  ixtany  men  do  you  employ! 
Mr.  MnxflH.  Between  60  and  TO  we  ran  m  1900. 
Senator  Gallingbr.  No  matter;  just  state  it  in^neral  terms. 
Mr.  MTTJT.istt-  I  will  speak  of  another  matter.    We  ran  308  days  in 
1909  and  produced  8,628  tons  of  paper;  in  1910  we  ran  231  days« 
Senator  Gallikgbb.  That  was  a  dull  year,  was  it! 
Mr.  Mnj«KB.  Yes,  sir.    So  that  we  can  easily  furnish  the  paper; 
and  the  minute  there  is  a  demand  for  paper  there  are  mills  built. 
We  are  suffering  from  overproduction  now,  and  I  say  we  have  every 
year,  with  the  exception  or  intervals  of  nve  or  seven  years  apart. 
when  we  might  have  had  one  year  when  the  demand  was  ahead  oi 
the  producticm. 
Senator  Gaixdyger.  Making  news  paper? 

Mr.  Mmaa.  No,  sir ;  making  board — xolding  box  boards  and  other 
box  boards.  We  have  what  is  called  a  combination  cylinder  machme. 
We  make  a  great  deal  of  board  out  of  old  newspapers. 

Th»  main  thing  we  complain  of  will  be  that  the  conversion  of  mills 
that  will  go  to  Canada,  the  old  plants  bein^  converted  onto  Qur 
grade  of  paper,  and  the  wood-pulp  board  will  be  made  in  Canada 
and  wiD  c(Hne  into  otrr  market.    Tney  make  some  board  exclusively 
of  ground  wood — a  thick  board — ^and  they  can  use  that  in  what  they 
call  "  set-up  boxes."    We  take  the  old  paper  and  line  the  outside 
with  white  paper,  and  take  the  place  of  that  board  now.    If  the  duty 
is  taken  off  of  board,  we  believe  it  will  come  in.    In  1907  there  was 
rather  more  board  being  consumed  than  was  made,  and  the  importers 
in  New  York  brought  large  quantities  into  the  market  and  broke  the 
price. 
I  thank  you,  flentlemen.    I  have  nothing  else  to  say. 
Mr.  Arratm  C.  Hastinos.  Judge  Moore  desires  to  make  a  correc- 
tion in  his  previous  statements. 
The  Chaihman.  Judge  Moore,  you  may  make  the  correction. 

SIATEMEHT  QT  JUIXIE  0.  F.  MOOBE,  OP  NEW  70BK  CITY,  KEP- 
BESEHIDra  THE  WEST  VIBOINIA  FTTLP  &  FAFEB  Ca.— - 
Besiimed. 

Judge  Moore.  It  will  require  just  a  moment,  if  the  committee  will 
indulge  me. 

When  I  was  making  my  statement  a  few  days  ago,  I  referred  to  the 
difference  in  the  tariS  on  the  supplies  used  by  one  of  the  companies, 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  book  paper — ^tne  West  Virginia  Pulp 
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&  Paper  Co.— and  stated  that  the  difference  in  the  tariff  on  those  items 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  $260,000  in  one  year, 
and  that  that  amount  in  tariff  had  actually  been  paid.  I  find  X  was 
somewhat  mistaken  on  that  fact.  About  $200,000  was  actually  paid 
tariff  at  the  customhouse.  The  other  $60,000  was  the  estimated  dif- 
ference in  the  duty  if  we  had  bought  the  imported  article,  but  did  ac- 
tually buy  the  domestic.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  misstatement  be- 
fore the  committee.  However,  we  feel  there  would  have  been  a  dif- 
ference if  the  tariff  had  not  prevailed  j  but  we  have  no  objection  to 
the  protection  on  those  supplies,  provided  that  country  which  does 
not  pay  the  tariff  is  not  allowed  to  compete  with  us  in  the  market, 

I  want  also  to  correct  a  statement  that  was  made  yesterday  by  Mr. 
Norris.  He  stated  that  the  West  Virginia  Pulp&  Paper  Co.  had 
recently  increased  its  capital  stock  $10,000,000.  He  has  not  advised 
the  company  of  that  fact,  and  it  knows  nothing  about  it  Mr. 
Norris  evidently  confused  a  certificate  which  was  granted  to  the  com- 
pany, allowing  them,  if  they  saw  fit,  at  any  time  to  increase  the 
capital  to  $20,000,000;  but  no  such  increase  has  been  made  nor  is  con- 
templated. 

Senator  Stoke.  When  was  the  certificate  granted! 

Judge  MooBE.  Some  months  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  About  when! 

Judge  MooBE.  I  think  it  was  last  fall,  perhaps. 

Senator  Stoke.  Yes! 

Judge  MooBE.  I  don't  remember;  but  the  purpose  was  simply  to  be 
in  a  position  to  issue  additional  stock  any  time  we  might  need  new 
capital  without  having  to  go  through  the  preliminary  process. 

Senator  Stoke.  To  whom  did  you  make  the  application  for  that? 

Judge  Moore.  Application  was  made  to  the  secretary  of  state  of 
the  State  of  Delaware. 

Senator  Stoke.  The  State  of  Delaware;  and  you  were  authorized 
to  increase  your  capital  to  $20,000,000! 

Judge  MooBE.  They  have  that  authoritv,  but  have  not  increased  it 

Senator  Stone.  But  you  have  not  availed  yourselves  of  the  privi- 
lem! 

Judge  MooBE.  We  may  have  to,  sometime. 

Senator  Stoke.  You  say  your  company  does  not  contemplate  do- 
inff  it! 

Judge  MooBE.  Has  no  definite  view  of  increasing  it  either 
$10,000,000,  or  any  part  of  it  at  present 

Senator  Stoke.  Was  there  any  tax  to  be  paid  for  that  certificate! 

Judge  MooBE.  Yes;  there  was.  I  don't  remember  just  what  it  was. 
At  that  time,  perhaps^  they  did  have  some  object  which  they  purpoeed 
carrying  out,  and  wanted  to  be  in  shape,  but  at  this  time  tney  are  not 
contemplating  it 

Senator  Stoke.  Oh,  they  abandoned  that  purpose! 

Jud^  MooBE.  There  was  no  definite  or  fixed  purpose  then.  They 
wanted  simply  to  be  In  a  position  to  put  more  money  in. 

Senator  Stx>ke.  Were  tney  paying  a  tax  to  the  State  of  Delaware 
for  a  certificate  of  authority  to  increase  their  capitalization  without 
any  intention  of  using  it! 

Judge  MooBE.  I  say  there  was  some  intention  at  that  time,  but  no 
definite  or  fixed  intention.  It  was  contemplated,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  a  definite  fihape  that  was  then  planned;  but  the  very 
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tendency  of  this  treaty  has  had  something  to  do  with  their  going 
slower. 

Mr.  Hastikgs.  Will  you  hear  Mr.  Ferguson,  of  the  Appleton 
Woolen  Mills,  of  Appleton,  Wis.,  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  felts 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  paper? 

Senator  Stokb.  Manufacturer  of  what,  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Woolen  felts — clothing. 

STATEMENT  OF  HB.  W.  I.  FEROTTSOIT,  SEPRESENTIirO  THE  AP- 
FLBTOK  WOOLEN  HILLS,  OF  APPLETON,  WIS.,  MANTJFACTXrB- 
EBS  OF  PAPEB  MAKERS'  WOOLEN  FELTS. 

The  Chaibmak.  Will  you  proceed,  Mr.  Ferguson? 

Mr.  Febgitson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  in  the 
first  place  permit  me  to  say  that  I  regret  very  much  that  the  general 
manager  of  this  firm  could  not  be  himself  present.  He  would  have 
been  able  to  have  given  you  figures  and  data  which  I  am  unable  to 
give  with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy.  At  the  last  moment, 
and  he  had  but  a  few  hours'  notification,  he  requested  me  to  come. 
I  had  but  about  an  hour  and  a  half  to  prepare  myself,  as  we  were 
misinformed  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  committee's  convening.  I 
was  instructed  to  be  here  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  so  I 
had  to  leave  my  home  in  Wisconsin  after  midnight  Saturday  night 
and  arrived  here  Monday  morning,  and  had  no  time  to  prepare 
myself  with  figj^res  and  data  which  I  would  have  been  very  pleased 
to  give  you.  Therefore  I  will  be  brief  in  stating  my  position  in  re- 
gara  to  this  reciprocity  matter. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  for  which 
I  am  traveling  salesman,  and  not  related  but  in  a  salaried  sense, 
manufactures  paper  makers'  felts,  a  woolen  fabric  used  exclusively 
on  the  paper  machines.  Two-thirds  of  the  equipment  of  this  mill 
consists  of  specially  constructed  machinery  designed  solely  for  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods,  and  can  not  be  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  any  other  known  labric  So,  necessarily,  we  do  view  with  alarm 
any  measure  that  threatens  the  prosperity,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
the  paper  mills,  because  with  the  paper  mills  we  stand  or  fall.  I  do 
not,  in  referring  to  the  probable  results  of  the  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure^ with  its  resulting  effect  on  the  peqpev  miUs,  like  to  use  the  word 
^  disastrous  "  in  speaking  of  its  effect  upon  us,  because  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  questioning  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  this  committee 
and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  assume  that  nothing  would 
induce  you  to  move  agaimt  this  measure  except  the  plea  of  absolute 
disaster  to  any  American  industry.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  tendency  of  it  is  to  drive  the  American  mill 
out  of  business  or  out  of  the  country — ^I  say  we  are  convinced  of 
that;  we  can  not  see  it  in  any  other  light— -I  feel  justified  in  coming 
here  and  making  a  plea  for  you  to  vote  against  its  passage. 

Now,  the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills,  as  a  unit,  is  not  a  vast  aggrega- 
tion; it  does  not  employ  a  small  army  of  men.  It  is  a  relatively 
small  concern;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  well-equipped,  well-balanced, 
ftnd  I  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  I  believe  it  is  a  model  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  these  goods,  as  concerned  in  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  employee  and  the  employer.    As  an  employee,  I  can  speak 
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of  that  without  being  charged  with  egotism.  It  might  be  intereeliiig 
for  ^rou  to  know,  in  speaking  of  a  model  mill — ^I  mean  hj  thmt  in 
relationship  to  its  anployees— it  was  the  first  woolea  mill  in  the 
United  States,  when  woolen  mills  worked  66  hoiurs  a  week^  tb  adopt  a 
60-hour  week,  and  in  inaugurating  at  the  saiBe  tijne  the  SaAuiday 
half  holiday.  We  were  the  first  woolen  mill  in  the  oountiy,  and 
among  the  first  institutions  in  the  country,  to  adept  that  plfiEu  We 
also  were  one  of  the  first  institutions  in  the  United  States  to  adopt 
the  profit-sharing  plan,  whic^  was  done  some  10  or  12  years  ago, 
and  nas  been  contmued  ever  siaee;  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  tiiat 
these  concessions  came  voluntarily  from  the  managemeot  and  with- 
out request  or  demand  on  the  part  of  the  hands. 

It  is  relatively  a  small  concern,  employiiu;  something  like  84  or  85 
hands.  Now,  of  course,  this  particular  mul  does  not  oanatitute  all 
of  the  property  of  the  Appleton  Woolen  Mills;  this  mUl  ia  the  only 
one  that  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  paijerwmabm' 
felt,  the  other  properties  manufacturing  a  full  Una  of  elotaing.  With 
that  you  are  not  interested. 

The  fact,  however,  that  it  is  a  8bo»11  amaem  is  neit  of  anQr  par* 
ticular  importance,  because  with  respect  to.  everyone  eonoenad  tmre- 
in  it  constitutes  the  sum  total  of  thmr  present  opportunity  oi  earoiM 
their  livelihood,  and  I  am  justified  in  coming  b^oi^e.  you  ao^  plead* 
ing  with  you  to  place  the  stamp  of  your  disapproval  upon  this 
measure. 

Senator  Gallingbb.  Are  there  otber. mills  in  the  ooantry  produc- 
ing the  same  kind  of  goods? 

Mr.  Ferguson.  Eleven  domestic  conceras  p^oduea  these  g^iiodai  aad, 
permit  me  to  say,  the  output  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand  at  pres- 
ent, and  enouga  to  insure  a  competition  that  will  keep  the  prices 
down  to  a  living  margin  for  the  manufacturer. 

I  say  I  am  justified  in  making  this  plea  before  you,  and  in  conclu- 
sion I  will  say  that  it  is  a  safe  proposition  to  let  the  lesser  demon- 
stration prove  the  ffreater;  and  as  we  are  affected  so  are  many  other 
allied  industries  affected  with  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  paper  industry. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Ferguson  t 

Mr.  Febguson.  I  was  just  put  in  mind  of  the  motto  of  the  Apple- 
ton  Woolen  Mills,  which  is  uiis:  "American  wool,  Americaji  labor, 
American  felts  for  American  paper  makers."  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  tariff  conditions  that  our  general  manager  could  have  gone 
into  more  fully,  and  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  going  into  them  further 
than  to  say  we  had  some  trade  with  Canada  from  which  we  were 
debarred  by  the  fact  that  some  time  ago  Canada  inaugurated  a  tariff 
law  whereby  the  American  felt  manufacturer  was  compelled  to  pav 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  while  the  British  manufacturers'  proa- 
uct  was  admitted  on  payment  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty,  and 
this  caused  us  to  withdraw  our  trade  fr<Mn  Canada. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  introduce  Mr.  KeUogg^  who 
has  just  a  few  moments,  and  he  will  confine  himself.  He  has  some 
quotations  he  would  like  to  present. 
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STATEMEHT  OF  MB.  VIBOIL  E.  KELLOaO,  OF  WATEBTOWKi  H.  T. 

The  Chaibmak.  State  your  full  name  to  the  corainittee. 
Mr.  Keujooq^  ^^ISS^  ^'  Kellogg,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
The  Chaibman.  What  is  yournBuaiiiess} 

Mr.  Kjellogq.  By  profession,  I  am  a  lawyer,  which  I  practice  some* 
what.  I  am  also,  unfortunately,  secreti^ry  of  two  pajoer  companies 
and  attorney  for  certain  others,  and  I  represent  likewise  one  of  the 
larsiest  paper-mill  machinery  manufacturing  concerns  in  America; 
ana  also,  speaking  for  a  ruural  community,  born  upon  a  farm,  mem-r 
ber  of  the  agricultural  societjr,  coming  from  the  lodukion  of  the  big- 
gest local  dieese  sales  market  in  the  world;  and  in  behalf  of  all  these 
allied  interests  I  desire  to  protest  against  the  ratification  of  this 
trea^  as  undermining  all  of  these  industries  and,  above  and  beyond 
all  tnat,  undermining  American  manhood,  because  it  attempts  to  set 
the  seal  of  approval  of  the  United  States  Senate  upon  an  unfair  agree- 
ment. 

Ipresent  the  petition  of  the  Three  River  Paper  Co^  of  Phoenix, 
X.  X.,  and  its  employees;  of  the  Granby  Pulp  &  leaner  Cfo,,  of  Fulton, 
N,  Y. ;  of  the  Osweco  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co..  of  Fulton,  N.  Y. ;  the 
Crescent  Paper  &  Machinery  Co.,  of  Phoenix^  N.  Y.;  the  Sweet  Bros. 
Paper  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Phoenix,  N.  i . ;  the  De  Grasee  Paper 
Co.,  of  Pyrites,  N.  i . ;  the  Diana  Paper  Co.,  of  Harrisville,  N.  Y. ; 
the  Hannawa  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Potsdam,  N.  Y.;  the 
Hinckley  Fiber  Co.,  of  Eunckley,  N.  Y. ;  the  Taggerts  Paper  Co.,  of 
Watertown,  N.  Y.;  the  Newton  Falb  Paper  Co.,  of  Newton  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  the  Brownville  Paper  Co.,  of  Brownville,  N.  Y. ;  the  Brown- 
ville  Board  Co.,  of  BrownviUe,  N.  Y.;  the  Island  Paper  Co.,  of 
Carthage,  N.  Y;  the  Ryther  &  Pringle  Machine  Co.,  of  Carthage, 
N.  Y;  the  West  End  Paper  Co.,  of  Carthage,  N.  Y.;  the  Carthage 
Machine  Co.,  of  Carthage,  N.  x.;  the  Carthage  Tissue  Mills,  of 
Cartha^,  N.  Y.;  another  petition  from  the  Island  Paper  Co.;  the 
Champion  Paper  Co.,  of  Champion,  N.  Y. ;  the  Le  Roy  raper  Co.,  of 
Carthage,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  The  petitions  will  be  entered  by  their  titles  and 
filed. 

Senator  Gaujngsr.  You  speak  of  these  petitions — are  they  in  the 
nature  of  protests? 

Mr.  Kellogg.  Protests  and  remonstrances — petitions  to  the  dele- 
gation from  New  York  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty. 

I  had  not  designed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  said  anything  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question.  So  much  has  been  said  and  so  well  said 
that  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  take  even  a  moment  of  your 
time;  but  one  or  two  matters  have  occurred  to  me  which  pernaps 
might  shed  some  light  and  benefit  all  the  members  of  the  committee^ 
and  especially  the  venerable  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  that  is  that 
in  the  paper  manufacturing  industry  the  personal  equation  of  the 
superintendent  and  the  personnel  of  his  corps  of  assistants,  the  or- 
ganization which  the  superintendent  is  enabled  to  build  up  and  com- 
plete, has  more  to  do  with  the  efficient  and  successful  pro-ecu t  ion  of 
the  enterprise  than  in  almost  any  other  industry  in  the  world.  This 
is  true  because  of  the  great  variety  of  labor  that  has  to  be  performed 
in  the  several  departments  and  the  great  dissimilarity  of  work  per- 
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formed  by  the  various  employees.  In  order  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  industry  the  man  in  charge  must  not  only  have  a  diversity  of 
talents  but  great  executive  ability. 

I  can  well  illustrate  by  the  unfortunate  history  of  one  of  the  com- 
panies with  which  I  am  now  connected ;  and  I  may  say  unfortunately 
connected  almost  entirely  from  the  relation  which  my  name  bears 
to  the  back  side  of  divers  promissory  notes  which  have  been  negoti- 
ated with  certain  all-too-nberal  financial  institutions.  We  started 
16  years  ago — ^the  company  did;  I  had  no  connection  with  it  at  that 
time — with  a  timber  tract  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains  of  20,000 
acres.  It  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Oswegatchie  Kiver.  Upon  this 
river  and  on  this  tract  there  was  a  splendid  waterfall.  Tne  tract 
was  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  black  American  spruce.  The 
waterfall  was  at  the  lower  side  of  the  tract.  It  was  an  ideal  site  to 
build  a  mill.  The  land  was  rare  in  that  it  produced  such  a  splendid 
growth  of  timber.  Everything  seemed  to  concur  in  making  an  ideal 
environment  under  which  to  create  a  mill.  We  went  in  there.  There 
was  a  young  man,  old  in  the  paper-making  industry,  who  inspired 
certain  men  with  money  to  make  investments  in  this  proposition. 
He  had  been  successful  in  other  lines  of  the  paper-making  industry. 
Sufficient  money  was  put  in  to  erect  a  mill,  and  m  the  erecting  of  the 
mill  they  purchased  tne  latest  devices  that  American  ingenuity  had 
embodied  and  incarnated  in  paper-making  machines. 

The  land  so  sloped  that  you  could  virtually  fell  the  timber  into 
the  river  and  float  it  right  down  to  the  door  of  this  mill,  as  was  done. 
We  had  a  gentleman  for  general  manager  of  the  company  who  was  as 
near  the  counterpart  of  the  main  head  and  active  representative  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
He  had  every  statistic;  he  knew  every  market;  he  knew  every  manu- 
facturer; he  knew  every  element  of  cost  that  entered  into  the  product 
of  paper,  and  the  company  gave  him  full  swin^.  It  cut  him  loose 
and  said,  ^^  Go  ahead,"  and  one  day  it  woke  up  with  its  bank  balance 
gone,  and  there  was  something  there  in  red  ink.  Its  paper  was  dis- 
honored, and  men  who  had  spent  long  years  in  the  accumulation  of 
Eroperty  that  they  had  hoped  to  transmit  to  their  progenv  found 
auKruptcy  staring  them  in  the  face  because  of  obligations  that  they 
had  incurred  at  the  suggestion  of  this  theoretically  efficient  manager. 
They  had  had  meetings  and  received  and  read  reports  and  every- 
thing had  seemed  to  be  going  along  except  that  no  dividends  came  in, 
until  the  rude  awakening  took  place. 

After  that  we  went  into  a  complete  and  thorough  examination  of 
the  company  and  its  affairs.  We  employed  careful  accountants  and 
experts.  From  that  investigation  we  were  compelled  to  acquit  every- 
one from  any  suggestion  of  dishonesty  or  intentional  wrongdoing. 
It  appeared  that  the  manager  had  had  splendid  superintendents,  but 
sometning  had  been  continually  wrong,  either  the  production  was 
down  or  the  quality  was  down,  or  the  wood  was  not  furnished  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  at  the  proper  time,  or  its  furnishing  was  too 
expensive.  When  the  wood  was  gotten  there  all  right  the  quality  of 
production  was  found  to  be  poor,  and  when  they  got  the  quality  of 

froduction  up  the  quantity  of  production  was  down,  and  so  it  went 
t  was  an  up-to-date  mill  and  apparently  everything  was  there  that 
ought  to  have  been  there,  and  we  simply  concluded  that  there  was  not 
a  conenrrence  of  the  elements  of  management,  superintendency,  and 
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efficiency  and  the  other  necessary  elements  to  successfully  prosecute 
the  business. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  true  of  all  manufacturing  industries,  is  it 
not? 
Mr.  Kelloqo.  Every  one  of  them. 

The  idea  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  country,  especially  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  deems  itself  the  principal  part  of  the  country — ^the 
newspapers — ^and  to  have  crept  in  here  ana  found  lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  members  of  this  committee,  that  paper  canl)e  manufac- 
tured and  produced  at  various  places  or  in  various  mills  in  the  same 
place,  at  a  uniform  price.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  fact.  You 
can  not  manufacture  paper  mills  and  start  paper-mill  industries  in 
bulk  and  cut  off  a  chunk  that  will  manufacture  so  many  tons  for  one 
place,  and  another  chunk  that  will  manufacture  so  many  tons  for 
another  place,  and  another  chunk  of  the  same  size  and  whose  ma- 
chinery is  propelled  by  the  same  power  for  another  place,  and  say 
that  the  product  of  the  one  should,  in  amount,  quality,  and  quantity 
of  production,  be  equal  to  the  other,  even  though  tne  cost  of  raw 
material  is  identical.  And  whenever  you  see  two  paper  men  who  say 
that  their  cost  of  conversion  is  identical,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
there  is  something  either  miraculous  or  fictitious  in  their  cost  sheets ; 
in  my  judgment,  it  is  the  latter. 

Neither  can  it  be  said  that  because  a  mill  produces  a  large  amount 
of  paper  it  can  produce  it  at  a  lower  price  than  a  mill  producing  a 
small  amount  oi  paper.  It  is  my  juagment,  based  upon  the  state- 
ment to  me  of  a  very  great  many  veteran  paper-mill  men  and  like- 
wise upon  my  own  experience  in  connection  with  paper-mill  indus- 
tries, that  a  small  mill,  superintended  by  a  man  who  is  financially 
interested  in  the  enterprise,  will  ordinarily  produce  its  output  at  a 
less  price  per  ton  than  a  mill  not  so  superintended,  no  matter  how 
large  it  may  be,  and  ordinarily  we  should  expect  that  the  larger  the 
mill  the  greater  the  cost  per  unit  of  production. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  yesterday  called  attention  to  the  final 
paragraph  on  page  27  of  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  as  warrant- 
ing a  contrary  conclusion.  As  an  absolute  refutation  of  the  conclu- 
sion wliich  he  seeks  to  draw,  I  invite  his  attention  to  the  experience 
of  the  Canadian  paper  manufacturers,  as  expressed  on  page  35  of 
the  same  report.  As  appears  from  the  final  paragraph  on  that  page, 
the  mill  of  the  small  production — a  mill  which  produced  but  6,950.4 
tons  per  annum — almost  the  identical  amount  of  production  of  the 
small  mill  which  manufactured  at  the  maximum  cost  in  the  Ameri- 
can table,  produces  its  paper  at  the  minimum  cost  of  $24.97  a  ton. 

And  this  suggests  anotner  experience  of  my  own.  A  young  man 
had  grown  up  in  a  paper  mill.  He  had  begun  at  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder ;  he  had  worked  up  through  and  he  had  demonstrated  his 
capacity  and  fitness  to  be  a  superintendent;  he  had  worked  success- 
fiilly  and  had  a  fair  wage  as  superintendent  of  a  fiber  manila-board 
null;  he  had  been  employed  at  a  very  large  wage  and  had  made  good 
in  a  news-print  mill,  and  he  was  recognized  and  acknowledged  among 
the  "talent"  as  being  an  all-around  successful  and  up-to-date  paper- 
mill  man.  A  paper  mill  was  to  be  sold  in  the  city  of  Watertown. 
This  man  had  accumulated  some  money,  and  another  gentleman  who 
had  been  eminently  successful  in  various  branches  of  paper  manu- 
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f  acture  and  in  operating  plants,  came  with  him  tb  me  and  they  said, 
"  T^t  us  go  into  this  proposition  and  make  paper/'  I  inquired,  "  Is 
it  going  to  be  successfuH"  They  replied,  '* Assuredly."  And  tbese 
two  deans  of  the  paper-making  fraternity  went  a^in  and  looked  the 
premises  over  carefully  and  they  said,  "  It  is  certain  to  succeed.''  So 
we  went  in,  and  this  man  of  approved  efficiency  took  6hatge  of  it^ 
and  the  result  was  that  instead  of  being  characterized  by  success  it 
gradually  started  down  the  slope  towardabsoltite  failure. 

In  the  meantime,  this  St.  Heps  Paper  Co.,  whose  name  has  been 
mentioned  here  with  so  much  of  commendation,  and  which  is  worthy 
of  commendation,  was  in  need  of  a  superintendent,  and  heard  that 
our  man,  who  was  unsuccessful  at  our  mill,  could  be  secured  for  that 
position;  and  they  came  and  offered  and  paid  him  $10,000  to  take 
the  superintendency  of  their  mill,  and  he  went;  and  behold,  what  did 
he  do  up  there?  At  the  time  he  went  there  their  production  was  113 
tons  per  day.  By  his  attention  alone,  without  increasing  the  pay 
roll  or  any  other  extra  expense  except  tor  raw  material,  he  increased 
the  daily  production  of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Go.  mill  to  145  tons  per 
day,  about  the  production  of  an  $§5,000  paper  machine.  And  while 
his  going  was  very  much  of  a  blessing  to  the  St.  Begis  Co.,  it  was 
really  a  godsend  to  us,  because  we  went  out  and  got  a  young  man 
for  much  less  wage  than  we  could  afford  to  pay  the  first  man,  and  he 
has  put  our  mill  on  a  paying  basis,  improved  the  quality  of  our  out- 
put, and  given  us  every  hope  of  success. 

This  shows  that  you  can  not  figure  the  operation  of  a  paper  naiH 
as  you  can  an  apple  woman  and  her  basket  on  the  comer.  The  most 
we  can  say  is  that  one  man  succeeds  and  another  fails,  and  it  is  due 
largely  to  the  inherent  qualifications  of  the  captain  in  charge.  No 
one  can  tell  why  all  the  Union  commanders  aborted  in  their  efforts 
until  Grant  took  hold  of  the  helm,  but  they  did.  They  were  all 
splendidly  educated ;  they  could  all  fight  splendid  battles  on  paper, 
but  they  all  lacked  that  indescribable  something  necessary  to  suc- 
cess, which  Grant  had  in  so  marked  a  degree. 

This  world  seems  to  be  full  of  men  whose  principal  employment 
consists  in  telling  other  people  how  to  run  their  business.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  eminently  better  qualified  to  direct  other  people's  enter- 
prises than  they  are  their  own.  The  gentleman  who  appears  for  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  seems  to  oe  a  conspicu- 
ous example  of  that  class.  At  the  risk  of  inconsistency,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  him  and  to  those  whom  he  represents  through  him,  what 
I  believe  wotdd  be  for  their  best  interests. 

In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  paper  consumer 
and  the  paper  manufacturer  are  and  ought  to  be  mutual;  that  the 
best  thing  that  can  happen  to  the  paper  consumer  as  well  as  to  the 
paper  manufacturer,  is  that  they  have  the  benefit  and  advantage  of 
a  steady  market — that  is,  a  market  wherein  the  price  is  steady  and 
practically  uniform  and  the  product  is  uniformly  sufficient  to  supply 
the  demand.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  combination  of  either 
manufacturers  or  consumers  to  produce  this  result.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  conspire  to  defeat  the  ends  of  the  Sherman  law,  either 
by  the  paper-mill  men  or  the  newspaper  men ;  and  I  want  to  say 
right  here  that  the  coalition  which  the  gentleman  represents  is  as 
thoroughly  a  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  that  act  as 
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any  coalition  or  trust  that  was  ever  formed,  and  it  has  been  charac- 
terised by  as  wanton,  vindictive,  and  despicable  attacks  upon  a  great 
industry,  in  which  thousands  of  honest  men  have  invested  their 
money  and  which  gives  employment  and  support  to  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  people,  as  industrial  history  discloses. 

The  gentleman  ought  to  know,  and  I  believe  he  does  know,  that 
no  combination  amon^  news-print  paper  manufacturers  can  be  made 
which  can  oppressively  uphold  the  price  of  their  product  to  the 
injury  of  the  newsjpapers.  The  gentleman  knows  that  just  one 
paper  mill  operated  in  the  East,  which  would  refuse  to  join  in  the 
coalition,  could  absolutely  thwart  its  ends,  so  far  as  the  eastern  news 
papers  are  concerned,  and  the  gentleman  also  knows  that  such  h  mill 
conld  be  built  and  set  in  operation  for  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  amount  which  he  savs,  with  such  apparent  relish  of  tne  figures, 
has  been  extorted  from  his  clients,  and  that  the  same  would  be  true 
of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  remote  West.  Why  doesn't  he  and 
his  clients  build  paper  mills  and  supply  their  own  journals  with  their 
own  manufacture  of  paper?  They  have  the  money  to  do  it  and  they 
would  control  the  market,  so  far  as  their  own  papers  are  concerned. 
Newspapers  do  that  in  other  coimtries.  The  great  Parisian  journals 
have  their  mills,  and  it  is  within  two  years  that  Ijord  Harmsworth's 
daily  papers  have  inaugurated  great  mills  to  supply  themselves  with 
the  paper  which  they  need. 

And  I  want  to  say  further  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  decrease  the  cost  of  paper  to  his  consumers  by  breaking 
down  the  American  manufacturer's  paper.  Said  a  leading  Canadian 
manufacturer  to  a  friend  of  mine  just  the  other  day  and  since  this 
hearing  was  inaugurated  before  this  committee,  "There  isn't  any 
doubt  but  what  the  reciprocity  treaty  is  ^ing  through  in  my  mind. 
The  moment  it  is  ratified  at  Washington  it  will  be  at  Ottawa,  and  we 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  going  to  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  We  have 
got  at  least  $5  a  ton  advantage  of  you  in  wood  and  we  are  going  to 
control  the  market.  Don't  let  John  Norris  or  Herman  Ridder  think 
that  they  are  going  to  get  the  advantage  of  it.  I  am  going  to  take 
that  $5  a  ton  on  all  the  paper  I  sell  myself  for  the  Senefit  of  my 
stockholders." 

It  aeems  clear — it  is  an  economic  conclusion  which  seems  beyond 
refutation — ^that  the  manufacturer  in  Canada  who  has  the  benefit 
of  the  cheap  wood,  of  the  unprotected  felts,  wire,  and  other  clothing, 
will  be  enabled  to  so  control  the  market  as  to  put  his  American  com- 
petitor completely  at  his  mercy,  and  that  will  be  mercy  of  the  Amer- 
ican Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  brand. 

Now,  one  word  in  regard  to  the  paper-machine  manufacturer,  and 
another  emphatic  reason  why  this  proposed  international  legislation 
is  unfair.  It  has  been  said  here  that  the  machinery  which  manu- 
factures paper  in  Canada  is  made  in  the  United  States.  I  will  grant 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  that  now  used  there  was  made  in  the 
United  States,  but  a  new  condition  exists.  The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  their  most  agile  head  are  not  alone  in 
discovering  the  possibilities  of  paper  manufacturing  in  Canada. 
They  have  no  patent  or  copyright  or  discoverer's  title  of  that  coimtiy. 
The  English  manufacturers  of  machinery  have  discovered  it  as  well, 
and  they  have  not  only  discovered  it  but  they  have  gone  a  long  ways 
toward  taking  possession  of  it. 
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We  have  heard  here,  and  it  is  not  disputed,  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  the  wood  necessary  to  make  a  ton  of  paper,  from  Canada 
to  the  mills  of  the  United  States,  is  four  or  five,  or  even  more,  dol- 
lars greater  than  is  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  manufactured 
paper  from  the  Canadian  mill  to  the  market  in  the  United  States. 
It  necessarily  follows,  then,  that  if  the  production  of  the  Canadian 
mill  is  admitted  to  our  markets — concededly  the  best  market  in  the 
world — free  of  dutv,  the  paper  mills  which  manufacture  the  paper 
for  newspapers  of  tliis  country  are  hereafter  to  be  erected  in  Canada. 
The  negotiators  of  this  treaty  seem  to  have  entirely  ignored  this 
fact,  because,  while  they  provided  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian 
paper  into  this  country  free,  and  while  not  one  element  of  a  paper 
machine  is  manufactured  in  Canada,  they  apparentlv  approve  of  the 
Canadian  tariff  of  27^  per  cent  on  American-maae  paper-making 
machines. 

In  the  name  of  all  the  gods  of  fairness  at  once,  if  you  want  to  be 
reciprocal  in  your  relations,  why  do  you  extend  an  open  American 
mareet  to  Canada  for  its  paper  and  not  insist  to  Canada  that  she 
shall  open  her  markets  for  our  machines  wherewith  to  manufacture 
paper? 

Let  us  exam'ine  this  question  brieflv  and  a  little  further.  Probably 
the  most  successful  manufacturer  of  paper  machines  in  England  is 
Charles  Wamsley  &  Sons,  of  Bury,  a  suDurb  of  Manchester.  He  is 
80  situated  that  he  practically  has  an  all-water  route  from  his  fac- 
tory to  Quebec  and  Montreal.  He  has  sent  out  to  America  and  pro- 
cured for  his  head  draftsman  a  man  who  acquired  his  training  in 
one  of  our  largest  paper  machine  manufacturing  establishments. 
Mr.  Wamsley's  rate  of  wage  is  about  50  per  cent  of  what  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  pays,  and  when  he  knocks  at  the  Canadian  door 
with  his  manufactured  article,  as  he  has  successfully  done  on  many 
occasions  of  late,  the  tariff  charge  which  confronts  him  is  12^  per 
cent,  as  against  tne  27^  that  we  are  compelled  to  pay. 

Within  three  months  he  has  taken  one  order  from  Messrs.  Price 
Brothers,  of  Quebec,  for  a  mill  to  be  erected  at  Joncaire,  in  that 
Province,  for  three  machines  to  be  delivered  at  Quebec,  f.  o.  b.  for 
$225,000.  Under  this  arrangement  of  course  he  pajrs  the  tariff, 
which  at  12i  per  cent  would  be  $25,000,  leaving  the  price  of  the  ma- 
chnery  at  his  shoj)s,  plus  the  transportation  to  Quebec,  $200,000. 
Upon  the  same  basis  an  American  manufacturer  would  have  to  pay 
$55,000  duty,  or  $30,000  more  than  Mr.  Wamsley,  and  when  you  come 
to  consider  again  that  Mr.  Wamsley's  wage  is  50  per  cent  less  than 
ours^  you  see  readily  that  we  do  not  stand  very  mucn  show,  especially 
as  his  freight  from  Bury  to  Quebec  by  water  would  be  less  than  any 
American  manufacturer  would  be  compelled  to  pay  for  shipping  to 
the  same  point  by  rail. 

The  only  way  that  we  could  compete  would  be  to  take  it  out  of  our 
labor.  The  elements  that  go  into  a  paper  machine  are  American  steel 
and  iron  and  American  labor.  Perhaps  we  could  induce  the  producer 
of  the  steel  and  iron  to  sell  his  production  for  less  price  and  take  it 
out  of  his  labor.  Neither  the  people  whom  I  represent  nor  any  other 
manufacturers  are  going  to  do  business  at  a  loss,  so  that  we  are  going 
to  either  stop  doing  business  or  screw  down  the  employees  who  arc 
now  deriving  the  wages  which  support  their  families  to  a  lower  rate 
of  income.    And  I  say  it  is  not  fair  for  one  industry  in  America  to 
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ask  to  have  the  tariff  protection  and  bulwark  behind  which  another 
industnr  has  been  built  up  to  be  so  demolished  and  stricken  down  and 
lowered  that  the  people  who  have  been  educated  in  it,  whose  lives 
partake  of  it,  shall  be  thrown  out  of  their  means  of  livelihood  and 
the  wives  and  families  dependent  upon  them  shall  be  deprived  of 
their  sustenance. 

It  is  true,  as  the  venerable  Senator  from  Missouri  has  suggested, 
that  most  of  the  machines  used  to  make  paper  in  Canada  were  made 
in  America.  This  is  so  because  in  the  inception  of  the  industry  there 
the  men  who  started  the  mills,  the  men  who  superintended  the  mills, 
and  many  of  the  men  who  worked  in  the  mills  were  either  of  Ameri- 
can birth  or  had  had  their  education  in  American  mills. 

Within  a  year  eight  great  paper  machines,  made  at  tremendous 
cost,  have  been  purchased  in  England  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 
I  can  give  you  the  names  of  some  of  them.  An  order  has  been  given 
for  two  132-inch  machines  by  the  Wayagamack  Paper  Co.,  of  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec,  to  Bentley  &  Jackson,  likewise  manufacturers  of 
Bury.  The  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Co.,  oi  Cornwall,  have  had  a  very 
large  Bentley  &  Jackson  machine  in  operation  for  several  years,  and 
have  recently  given  'the  same  firm  an  order  for  another  large  ma- 
chine. 

With  the  Canadian  tariff  against  the  United  States-made  machine 
removed,  despite  the  disparity  of  wage  in  the  machine  shops  of 
England  and  the  United  Stales,  I  am  confident  that  we  could  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  the  Canadian  trade.  As  it  is,  however,  I 
believe  it  has  completely  passed  into  English  hands,  and  I  fear  that 
the  great  amoimt  of  money  that  ought  to  be  distributed  among 
the  highljr  educated,  highly  paid,  and  intelligent  artisans  who  work  in 
the  American  machine  shops  will  be  transferred,  against  the  law  of 
nature  and  neighborhood,  across  the  seas  to  the  pockets  of  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturer,  because  the  English  manufacturer  is  going  to  put 
the  increased  pront  in  his  own  pocket  and  is  not  going  to  increase 
the  wage  of  his  employees. 

I  thuik  you,  gennemen. 

The  Chairaian.  The  committee  had  probably  better  adjourn  now 
until  to-morrow  momiujg. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  like  to  go  on  myself  at  that  time,  if  I  may, 
and  other  gentlemen  may  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  that.  Then  the 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

(And  thereupon,  at  1.15  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  ad- 
journment imtil  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Friday  morning,  May  26, 
1911.) 
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FBXDAY,    MAY   86,    1911. 

Unitesd  States  Senate, 
commtttbe  on  flnancob, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Grallinger,  Clark,  Heybum,  Bailey,  Simmons,  Stone,  Williams,  John- 


son 


The  conmiittee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  CHAntMAN.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Hastings,  I 
belieye  you  are  to  start  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  C.  HASTINGS,  PRESIDENT  AMERICAN  FTJLP 
AND  FAPEB  ASSOCIATION,  NEW  TOBE. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  make  any  extended  talk  on  this  subject  because  I  think  it  has  been 
gone  over  very  thoroughly,  but  I  wish  to  go  on  merely  for  the  sake 
of  filing  some  correspondence  which  I  have  in  hand,  and  also  put 
myself  m  a  position  to  answer  any  questions  which  the  committee 
may  desire  to  ask  and  to  deny  some  allegations  made  by  the  represent- 
ative of  the  newspaper  association. 

Since  1898  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  has 
been  hanmiering  at  the  doors  of  Congress  to  have  the  duty  taken  off 
of  paper  and  pulp,  and  at  every  opportunity  this  association  has 
made  demands,  badced  by  their  memoers  who  publish  newspapers, 
saying  that  if  thw  were  not  taken  care  of  by  special  legislation  they 
would  make  it  difficult  for  those  Members  to  be  returned  to  Congress. 
The  Mann  investigating  committee  made  an  exhaustive  research  into 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper,  and  finally  made  a  report  recom- 
mending a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  news-print  paper  as  representing  the 
difference  in  cost  between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  but,  in- 
tentionally or  otherwise,  carefully  leaving  out  the  difference  in  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  which  to  a  large  proportion  of  mills  in  the 
United  States  is  wood. 

Under  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  with  which  you  gentlemen  are,  I 
believe,  fully  conversant,  the  duty  was  fixed  at  $3.75  a  ton.  The 
President  in  a  public  speech  declared  that  $4  a  ton  was  not  unjust, 
and  that  it  did  not  represent  any  more  than  the  difference  in  cost  oi 
manufacture  between  the  two  countries.  We  have  been  investigated 
by  the  Tariff  Board,  which  has  gone  into  the  paper  business  more 
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fully  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  any  country  in  any  industry. 
In  me  final  report  of  this  commission  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
tion between  the  two  countries  was  stated  to  be  $5.35  per  ton.  But, 
under  this  proposed  treaty,  all  this  information  is  proposed  to  be  c^st 
aside  and  the  facts  ignorea.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  plea 
that  the  publishers  of  newspapers  are  entitled  to  different  treatment 
than  other  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  because  of  their  selfish 
desire  to  get  cheaper  paj^er,  and  they  propose  to  put  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  a  chaotic  condition  and  care  nothmg  about  other  industries. 
The  whole  proposition  is  unfair  and  not  along  the  lines  of  tariff  for 
protection  or  tariff  for  revenue,  and  can  only  be  defended  on  the 
groimd  that  the  buyer  of  news-print  paper  should  have  such  special 
legislation. 

The  preliminary  report  of  the  United  States  census  for  1909  shows 
that  the  paper  industry  has  kept  up  with  the  demand  in  the  way  of 
production,  and  while  the  total  cost  of  production  has  increased  enor- 
mously the  prices  at  which  paper  is  sold  have  increased  10  per  cent, 
and  that  in  10  years  the  output  has  increased  about  140  per  cent 
Capital  has  f reefy  invested  in  this  business,  expecting  the  same  treat- 
ment from  the  Government  as  any  other  industry,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  have  it.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  paper 
industry  in  general,  as  against  the  manufacturers  of  news-print  paper, 
you  must  remember  that  the  effect  of  this  proposed  treaty  must  be 
disastrous  to  manufacturers  of  any  kind  of  paper  and  pulp,  and 
would  lead  to  the  annihilation  of  many  plants  in  the  United  States. 
The  far-reaching  effect  of  the  transfer  of  this  business  to  another 
country  is  hard  to  foresee,  but  within  the  last  six  months  there  have 
been  bought  in  England  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  paper  machinery  for  installation  in  Canada  which,  under  an 
assured  protective  tariff,  would  have  been  bought  in  the  United 
States  for  plants  to  be  erected  in  the  United  States. 

In  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  there  is  to-day  a  plant  organized  and 
money  paid  down  for  the  purchase  of  property,  where  they  propose 
to  build  a  paper  mill  and  pulp  mill.  They  are  actually  waiting  to- 
day for  the  determination  of  Congress  as  to  the  passage  of  the  reci- 
procity bill  to  decide  whether  this  plant  shall  be  built  on  the  Canadian 
side  or  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  The  mill  is  going  to  be  built,  so 
that  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  supply  of  paper  coming  into  this 
market.  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  to  be  built  in  Canada  or  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  proposed  treaty  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  have  the  mill  in  Canada;  otherwise  it  would  be  built  in 
the  United  States.  And  that  course  may  be  going  on  in  many  differ- 
ent places  as  well. 

There  are  the  following  locations  which  are  waiting  for  informa- 
tion as  to  the  passage  of  this  bill:  At  Penobsoot,  Me.,  there  is  a 
pulp  mill  which  talks  of  putting  in  a  paper  mill  in  conjunction,  which 
will  not  be  done  if  this  bill  passes.  Other  places  are  West  Enfield, 
Me.;  Solon,  Me.;  Wayne,  Me.;  Skowhegan,  Me.;  Rumford  Falls, 
Me.;  and  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.  In  the  State  of  Washington  there  is 
the  undertaking  of  N.  M.  Jones;  there  is  a  plant  projected  by  J.  W. 
Farwell  in  the  South;  and  there  is  a  pulp  mill  contemplated  on  the 
Hudson  River.  The  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  of  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  had  planned  to  make  a  large  increase  in  its  plant. 
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In  connection  with  the  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  I  want  to  read 
a  letter  dated  May  8.  Mr.  Bayless  is  in  Canada  and  unable  to  be 
present. 

Bayl£ss  Pulp  &  Papeb  Ck)., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  May  8,  1911. 
Mr.  Henbt  W.  Stokes, 

Care  York  Haven  Paper  Co,, 

ISOJ^  Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
Deab  Mb.  Stokes  :  Your  favor  of  May  6  Is  noted  on  my  return  here  from  our 
Austin,  Pa.,  mUl. 

I  am  leaving  for  Quebec,  where  I  have  appointments  which  can  not  very  well 
be  po8^K>ned,  and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has  the  power,  and  will  exercise  it  (In 
spite  of  any  and  all  protests),  to  put  through  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure. 
The  result  of  this  reciprocity  discussion  and  that  of  the  tariff  proposition  in 
general  is  seen  In  the  demoralized  conditions  prevailing  at  present  In  most  lines 
of  businesa  So  far  as  the  paper  industry  is  concerned,  the  majority  of  the  mills 
are  now  rnnning  on  part  time,  and  piling  up  stock  at  that. 

Compared  with  costs,  prices  are  at  their  lowest  record,  so  that  In  many 
instances  production  is  being  placed  at  cost  or  even  lesa 

Under  the  Payne  tariff  very  large  quantities  of  pulp  and  paper  are  being 
regularly  Imported  from  Canada,  because  the  Canadian  mills  can  afford  to  sell 
In  this  market  under  the  Payne  tariff  by  reason  of  very  material  advantage  In 
the  cost  of  production. 

As  regards  the  paper  schedule,  under  the  proposed  reciprocity  measure,  the 
inper  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  obtain  nothing  which  they  do  not  have 
already,  but  apparently  an  industry  representing  the  total  investment  of  several 
hundred  millions  Is  to  be  destroyed.  All  sorts  of  papers,  up  to  low  grade  writ- 
ings, are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  with  the  certain  result  that  many  plants 
must  be  drlvei  out  of  business  or  will  be  compelled  to  move  out  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  this  company  has  some  650  square  miles  of  spruce  lands  In  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  freehold  lands.  We  had  our 
plans  all  made  to  Increase  our  Austin  plant  about  30  per  cent  by  additional 
investment  of  some  $300,000.  It  was  planned  to  have  the  new  work  completed 
by  July  or  August  of  this  year,  but  under  the  circumstances  we  stopped  all 
work  before  it  was  barely  started. 

We  are  now  about  to  develop  a  water  power  of  9,000  horsepower  on  our 
Canadian  property,  and  will  get  in  shape  for  a  forced  moving  day.  It  is  this 
business  that  takes  me  to  Canada  at  the  present  time. 

With  personal  regards,  I  remain,  yours,  very  truly, 

Geo.  C.  Bayless,  President. 

The  day  the  ^vemor  of  Michigan  appeared  before  this  committee 
in  favor  of  reciprocity,  he  quoted  Mr.  Frank  Fletcher,  of  Alpena, 
Mich.,  as  being  the  only  manufacttirer  of  paper  in  Michigan  in 
favor  of  it.  In  this  connection  I  desire  to  read  a  dispatch  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Fletcher : 

Alpena,  Mich.,  May  22, 1911. 
A.  C.  Hastings, 

}fe\o  Willard,  Washington,  D.  C: 
Reciprocity  should  go  through.  If  it  is  to  be  a  just  measure  the  paper  and 
Polp  clause  should  not  go  Into  effect  until  the  Provinces  have  removed  their 
timber  restrictions.  This  was  the  original  Intention  of  commissioners  and 
State  Department  and  as  given  out,  and  now  is  the  time  to  receive  something 
'or  something  given  in  the  long  run.  The  newspapers  will  gain  nothing  by 
seriously  crippling  the  manufacturers. 

Frank  Fletcher. 

As  he  was  very  widely  quoted  as  telegraphing  the  President — and 
the  newspapers  telegraphed  that  information  aU  over  the  country — 
I  desire  to  put  that  m  for  that  reason. 
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I  should  also  like  to  file  a  letter  dated  March  4,  1910,  from  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  which  I  will  read : 

American  Newspaper  Pubishers*  Assocation, 
904  Pulitzer  Building,  Neu>  York,  March  4,  1910. 
Dkab  Sir  :  Two  facts  should  be  brought  to  your  attention : 

1.  The  Province  of  Quebec  announces  that  it  will  cut  off  the  supplj  of  palp 
wood  from  its  Crown  lands  to  American  print-paper  miUs  after  September  1, 
1910. 

2.  During  the  present  month  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Tariff  Board 
will  negotiate  with  Canada  respecting  tariff  adjustments. 

May  I  ask  if  you  can  write  to  your  Senators  and  Representative  in  Oongress 
and  urge  upon  them  to  prevail  upon  Secretary  Knox  and  the  President  to  ar- 
range with  Canada  for  insuring  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  to  American 
mills  in  order  that  the  American  mills  may  not  be  transferred  to  Canada? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  RiDDnt, 
President  American  yewspaper  PuhliMhera'  Association. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 
Mr.  Hastings.  March  4,  1910.    Here  is  another  letter  from  that 
association : 

American  Newspafkr  Publishers*  Association, 

904  PuuTZKR  Building, 
New  York,  Septemher  £7,  1910. 
Dear  Sir:  May  I  ask  you  if  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the  candi- 
dates  for  Congress  in  your  section  some  assurance  that  they  will  favor  the 
Immediate  adoption  of  a  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  and  Newfoundland 
whereby  the  American  paper  mills  may  obtain  pulp  wood  free  of  all  export 
restrictions  by  those  colonies  in  exchange  for  the  admission  of  their  news-print 
paper  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty?    This  program,  so  far  as  it  applied 
to  Canadian  Provinces,  was  recommended  by  the  special  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Mann  was  chairman.    The  bill  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Mann  is  now  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee.   I  inclose  copy  of  it 
Will  you  kindly  advise  me  of  the  results  of  your  canvass  of  Congressmen? 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddee,  President. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  bill  H.  R.  12314,  which  I  will 
read: 

[H.  B.  12314,  Slxty-flrst  Congress,  second  session.] 

A   BILL   To   encourage   and   promote   commerce   between    the   United   States   and  the 

Dominion  of  Canada. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  AmeiHca  in  Congress  assembled,  Thnt  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wood 
pulp  and  printing  paper  shall  be  admitted  Into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
when  imported  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  being  the  product  thereof,  on 
the  condition  precedent  that  neither  the  Dominion  of  Canada  nor  the  Province 
or  other  subdivision  of  Government  thereof,  where  the  same  is  in  whole  or  in 
part  produced  or  manufactured,  and  from  which  It  Is  imported  Into  the  United 
States,  forbids  or  restricts  In  any  way  the  exiwrtatlon  of  (whether  by  law, 
order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  or  Imposes  an  export  duty, 
export-license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly (whether  In  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  otherwise), 
upon  printing  paper,  mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  or  wood  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wood  pulp. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Who  introduced  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Mann  in  the  House.  It 
was  recommended  by  the  Publishers'  Association  as  being  what  they 
wanted  at  that  time,  which  was  in  1910. 

Senator  Hfyburn.  You  read  1900. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  The  bill  was  1909,  but  the  letter  requesting  that  that 
bill  be  brought  out  is  dated  September,  1910. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  The  reason  I  asked  is  that  during  an  earlier 
stage  of  this  examination  I  inquired  as  to  that  subject  matter,  and 
someone  made  the  assertion  that  at  no  time  prior  to  1910  had  the 
subject  been  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Hasttnos.  That  is  wrong. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  knew  it  was  wrong,  but  I  wanted  this  testi- 
mony to  point  the  fact  that  it  was  wrong. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  now  want  to  call  attention  to  a  letter  of  January 
24, 1911,  which  was  two  days  before  the  President's  message  was  given 
to  Congress  with  reference  to  this  reciprocity  pact. 

American  Newsfapeb  Publishebs'  Association, 

904  fulitzeb  buildino, 

New  York,  January  24,  1911, 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Williams  :  For  your  confidential  Information,  I  take  pleasure 
in  advising  you  that  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
Canada  provide  for  the  admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty 
when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of 
exportation. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatically 
insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  for  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddeb,  President, 

Two  days  before  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  representing 
an  investment  of  $300,000,000,  knew  anything  about  what  was  to  hi 
done  the  users  of  this  paper  sent  out  confidential  information  about 
what  had  been  arranged.  The  manufacturers  of  paper  were  not 
asked  in  regard  to  this  matter,  were  not  consulted  as  to  what  thej 
wanted  or  as  to  what  they  needed.  I  claim,  gentlemen,  that  this 
inside  information  is  hardly  fair  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 

903  Pulitzer  Building, 
tfew  York,  January  21,  1911. 
To  puhliahers: 

The  reciprocity  arrangement  which  has  Just  been  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Goyernments  provides  for  the  admission 
of  news-print' paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  from  Canada  when  made  from 
wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictions  of  exportation.  Con- 
gress and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  ratify  It  before  it  can  become  effective. 
Users  of  print  paper  have  a  direct  and  immediate  Interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  should 
reduce  print-paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  forests  and  of  removing 
a  tax  upon  knowledge. 

WiU  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representative 
in  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

Yours,  faithfully,  Hebman  Riddeb,  President. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  The  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  January  27,  the  next  day  after  the  pact  was  pro- 
posed. January  28  there  was  a  regular  circular  letter  or  bulletin,  No. 
2361,  "  B  Special,"  which  I  will  not  read,  but  would  like  to  put  into 
the  record.     That  is  from  Mr.  Norris,  I  think. 
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The  circular  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Bulletin  No.  2361. — "  B  "  Special. 

FBEB  PAPEB   ON   THE   BECIPKOCITT   AGBEEMENT. 

New  Yobk,  January  t8,  191L 

The  clause  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  reads  ae 
follows : 

"  Pulp  of  wood,  mechanically  ground ;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleached ;  news-print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such  pulp 
is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  In  the  pulp  or  not  colored,  and 
valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  not  Including  printed  or  decorated 
wall  paper,  free. 

**Providedt  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  at  4  cents  per  pound  or  less, 
and  wood  pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada  when  imported  therefrom  directly 
into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty  on  the  condition  prece> 
dent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind 
whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  other- 
wise), or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

"Provided,  also.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States." 

This  draft  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  publishers.  It  will  provide  for  the  Im- 
mediate entry  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  The  snarl  with  the 
Provinces  of  Canada  has  been  completely  avoided  by  an  entirely  new  turn  to 
the  stipulations,  which  now  follow  the  wood,  not  the  Province.  If  wood  is 
free  from  restriction,  such  as  wood  from  private  lands,  the  products  of  that 
wood  will  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  A  Province  owning  land 
holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Dominion  Government  that  an  ordinary  land- 
owner maintains.  The  Province  has  no  power  to  stop  the  exportation  of  wood 
from  private  lands  in  that  Province.  Recent  tariff  legislation  in  the  United 
States  aimed  to  coerce  Provinces  of  Canada  to  part  with  Crown-land  wood, 
and  those  Provinces  resented  such  coercion.  In  the  reciprocity  arrangement 
each  Province  can  do  with  its  own  land  as  it  pleases  and  can  do  this  without 
affecting  the  immediate  and  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  made  from  wood  cut 
on  private  lands  In  that  Province.  The  distinction  between  wood  free  from 
restriction  of  exportation  and  wood  that  is  not  free  will  show  itself  in  various 
ways.  Print  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  lands  subject  to  restriction  will 
be  liable  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  of  paper.  That  duty  will  be  prohibitory  in 
competition  with  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands.  The  Provinces 
of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  offering  premiums  and  Inducements  for  the 
transfer  of  American  paper  industries  to  Canada.  Brown  Bros.,  of  Berlin 
Mills,  N.  H..  recently  installed  a  plant  at  La  Tuque,  Quebec,  and  propose  to 
expand  It  materially.  That  plant  depends  on  Crown  lands  for  its  timber  sup- 
ply. The  International  Paper  Co.  has  been  flirting  with  the  Quebec  Govern- 
ment for  similar  concessions.  The  reciprocity  clause  will  give  no  encourage- 
ment to  such  diversion  of  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  A  bar- 
rier of  $5.75  per  ton  on  print  paper  will  confront  such  products  until  the 
Quebec  Government  removes  the  prohibition.  The  revenues  which  the  Province 
now  obtains  on  wood  cut  from  its  Crown  lands  and  shipped  in  manufactured 
form  to  the  United  States  will  be  diverted  from  the  Quebec  treasury  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands.  The  pressure  from  holders  of  Oown  lands  limits 
upon  the  provincial  authorities  for  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  greatest  market 
in  the  world— that  of  the  United  States— will  be  irresistible,  and  a  diplomatic 
victory  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  will  have  been  achieved  without  harsh- 
ness or  coercion  or  ill  feeling  of  any  sort.  Bach  side  will  obtain  an  advantage, 
and  that  is  the  element  of  a  good  trade. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  note  that  the  last  proviso  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
clause  relates  to  products  of  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada.    It  does 
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not  affect  the  immediate  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  fi'oni  Canada  to  the 
United  States  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands.  It  means  that 
after  all  the  Provinces  shall  have  removed  all  their  restrictions  upon  Crown- 
land  woods  and  the  United  States  shall  no  longer  Impose  any  duties  upon  any 
pnlp  or  any  paper  from  Canada,  then  Canada  will  reduce  its  duties  upon  the 
admission  of  United  States  paper  and  pulp  into  Canada. 

The  present  output  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  15,000 
tons  per  day,  divided  as  follows : 

[Tons  per  day.] 

News 4, 315 

Book 1.900 

Paper  boards 3, 300 

Wrapping  paper 2,  850 

Writing  paper 1, 400 

Roofing  and  sheathing 610 

Tissue 290 

Hanging 275 

Blotting 60 

Total 15, 000 

The  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  as 
follows : 


New» 

Book 

Paper  boards 

wSSS*:::::::::;:: 

Rooflag  and  BheathJng 

Tissue 

Hanging 

Blotting 

Total 


All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  produce  less  than  1,000  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds 
of  paper,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  per  day  produced  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  Canada's  output,  if  all  of  it  were  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
would  not  equal  7  per  cent  of  the  United  States  consumption.  The  paper  ship- 
ments from  Canada  to  the  United  States  has  been  almost  negligible.  For  years 
they  averaged  less  than  17  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds  of  paper.  In  1908  the 
American  paper  makers  arbitrarily  advanced  prices  to  a  figure  which  permitted 
the  profitable  importation  of  Canadian  paper,  and  the  importation  rose  In 
1910  to  180  tons  per  day  of  print  paper,  valued  at  $2,120,000  per  annum.  But 
the  paper  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  covering  high  grades 
of  paper  were  vnlued  at  $2,500,000.  Canada  buys  more  paper  from  the  United 
States  than  it  sells  to  it.  Canada  has  kept  American  mills  going  by  annually 
shipping  1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood,  valued  at  $5,000,000,  and  pulps,  valued 
at  $4,000,000,  without  which  supplies  our  mills  could  not  have  continued  the 
production  of  paper.  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  a  total  of  almost 
$3,500,000  worth  of  paper  products  and  supplies  in  the  year  ended  March  31. 
1910,  as  follows: 

From  the  United  States  to  Canada  : 

Books $2, 540, 332 

Sizing 14, 457 

Alum 14, 989 

Brimstone 181, 183 

Caustic  soda 07,  552 

Rubber  belting 30, 681 

Printing  presses 315, 584 
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From  the  United  States  to  Canada — Continued. 

Machinery  for  printing $S3, 72S 

Types  and  stereotypes 91,&ll 

3,311,047 
Paper  and  mannfactures  of 2,498,962 

5, 810, 009 
From  Canada  to  the  United  States: 

Paper  of  all  Idnds 990, 156 

Under  the  new  nrmgement  American  paper  makers  will  gain  a  large  market 
for  their  products  in  Canada,  especially  in  the  higher  grades  of  paper. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified, 
will  be  a  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada  and 
the  conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  into  paper,  with  great  growth  and 
advantages  for  each  side. 

John  Nosais, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Paper, 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  number  given? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  that  is  the  serial  number,  Senator.  They 
have  the  most  perfect  organization  in  the  country  as  to  general 
information  for  members. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  or  do  you  mean  to  say. 
that  the  whole  2,000  have  reference  to  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  no;  no,  sir.  Since  they  have  been  running,  I 
suppose.  The  particular  thing  I  desired  to  call  attention  to.  was  that 
they  give  the  total  output  of  the  United  States  of  paper  of  different 
classes  as  15,000  tons  a  day.  Under  two  headings  they  put  the  paper 
which  is  affected  by  this  treaty  and  the  paper  which  is  not  atfected. 
They  claim  that  12,120  tons  would  become  affected,  and  would  there- 
fore come  in  free  under  this  proposed  arrangement  with  Canada, 
while  2,880  tons  would  not  be  anected.  I  can  readily  understand  why 
they  desire  to  have  news  paper  brought  in  free,  but  it  really  is  verv 
selfish  to  desire  to  take  m  all  these  other  kinds  of  paper  as  well. 
If  they  had  said  news  paper,  and  if  they  had  limited  this  reciprocity 
arrangement  to  news  paper,  I  think  that  would  have  suited  them 
just  as  well.  The  circiuar  says :  "  The  ultimate  outcome  of  the 
proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified,  will  be  a  tendency 
toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada,  and  the 
conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  into  paper,  and  with  great 
growth  and  advantages  for  each  side."  That  is  one  of  those  trades 
where  both  sides  get  gfreat  advantage. 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  in  the  record  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Wis- 
consin News  Bureau,  of  Milwaukee,  sent  out  May  10  from  Madison, 
Wis.,  showing  the  influences  that  are  being  brought  to  bear  in  favor 
of  this  reciprocity  measure.  This,  I  understand,  is  called  the  W.  H. 
Austin  bureau.  It  is  probably  in  the  interest  of  the  brewers.  They 
sent  these  alleged  news-letters,  which  are  in  reality  pleas  for  the  brew- 
ing interests,  to  all  the  papers  in  the  State.  That  note  on  the  bottom 
is  from  a  publisher  of  a  newspaper. 

Madison,  Wis.,  May  10 — (Special). — Much  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the 
Impending  reciprocity  act  upon  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin  has  been  heard  here 
this  week  ond  this  bit  of  national  legislation  has  claimed  a  good  share  of  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  dividing  time  with  the  Important 
State  measures  which  are  now  beginning  to  roll  from  the  committees  to  the 
floors  of  the  two  houses.  The  opinion  prevails  here  that,  except  in  very  few 
cases,  this  act  will  benefit  Wisconsin  people  generally,  lowering  many  articles 
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that  figure  prominently  In  tbe  cost  of  living,  without  seriously  affecting  the 
income  of  any  procIucer&  This  situation  is  further  served  by  the  passage  Mon- 
day of  the  farmers'  free-list  bill  by  the  tariff  workers,  which  includes  a  long 
array  of  articles  that  will  be  freed  of  duty  and  which  has  been  arranged  en- 
tirely for  the  farmer's  benefit.  Perhaps  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
act  in  Wisconsin  is  coming  from  the  paper  makers,  and  they  are  making  Wash- 
ington understand  where  the  shoe  will  pinch.  Hon.  John  Strange  is  in  Wash- 
ington and  Is  keeping  the  mails  filled  with  letters  to  the  members  and  the  press 
busy  handling  his  interviews  on  the  subject. 

This  has  been  clean-up  week  for  the  assembly  committee  on  excise  and  fees, 
tbey  reporting  out  eight  important  measures  Monday  and  Tuesday.  These  are 
all  recommended  for  indefinite  postponement,  although  there  was  dissent  on  all 
by  Chairman  Hull  and  Mr.  Ellingson.  One  thing  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  as  this  session  progresses,  and  that  is  that  bills  on  this  subject  must 
be  plainly  drawn  and  honestly  presented  If  they  are  to  receive  consideration. 
The  members  are  tired  of  subterfuge  and  trickery.  This  has  been  forcibly 
shown  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  Hull  and  Gettle  bills  and  others,  leading 
Tight  up  to  the  county-option  measure.  The  Blaine  substitute,  which  was  de- 
feated in  the  senate,  put  this  proposition  up  as  *'  county  prohibition,"  which 
It  is,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  must  be  presented  in  this  form  In  the  future 
to  get  any  consideration.  The  Hull  bill,  which  would  have  made  hundreds  of 
square  miles  of  dry  territory  in  the  State,  is  another  example  of  this  method, 
which  is  now  in  disrepute.  The  sentiment  here  seems  to  be :  "  Present  your 
propositions  *  on  the  square  *  and  they  will  be  considered,  otherwise  keep  them 
In  your  pocket  and  save  time." 

Wisconsin  News  Bubeau. 
11  Vf  Twelfth  Street,  Milwaukee, 

D.  C.  E. — The  Wisconsin  News  Bureau  is  the  W.  H.  Austin  affair,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  brewers.  They  send  these  alleged  news-letters,  which  are  in 
reality  pleas  for  the  brewing  interests,  to  all  papers  in  the  State. — J.  L.  S. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  to  the  effect  of  reciprocity  on  the  paper  market, 
I  desire  to  read  a  letter  from  the  Wheeling  Register,  of  ^Vheeling, 
W.  Va.,  dated  May  5, 1911,  to  a  jobber  in  Baltimore,  as  follows : 

The  Wheeling  Registeb, 
Wheeling,  W.  Fo.,  May  5,  1911, 
DoBUB  &  MxTDGE,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  2d  instant  at  hand  and  contents  noted. 

In  reply  would  say  that  the  price  named  by  you  under  date  mentioned  above  Is 
not  attractive  to  us,  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  require  a  contract  for  five  cars 
or  more.  We  contracted  in  early  April  for  five  cars  at  $2.19,  and  after  the 
writer's  return  from  a  visit  to  New  York,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  a  mistake 
in  even  contracting  for  five  cars  at  that  time  and  at  that  price.  The  informa- 
tion gpathered  at  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  meeting  on 
Thursday  last  is  to  the  effect  that  the  price  of  good  news  print  must  come  down, 
and  therefore  we  feel  that  we  should  make  a  mistake  if  we  contracted  for  any- 
thing other  than  what  we  will  need  for  our  immediate  consumption,  so  we 
advise  you  honestly  and  fairly  that  we  are  buying  "from  hand  to  mouth" 
for  the  present  and  will  not  make  a  contract  until  we  know  absolutely  what 
the  result  of  the  reciprocity  legislation  may  be. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Charles  H.  Taney. 

Mr.  Taney  is  general  manager. 

Senator  Sfone.  General  manager  of  what? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  The  Wheeling  Register,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  I 
Jierely  desire  to  put  that  in  as  controverting  the  evidence  offered 
We  that  news-print  paper  is  held  for  $45  a  ton  while  it  is  $1.20  less 
than  that,  and  even  then  he  thinks  he  is  being  buncoed  by  paying  as 
inuch  as  that;  that  if  hejiad  waited  and  taken  the  advice  of  the  asso- 
ciation he  could  have  bought  it  cheaper,  if  he  had  waited  a  little 
^hile.    That  shows  also  the  power  of  the  press. 

I  had  sent  me  from  Wausau,  Wis.,  and  received  at  my  hotel  yes- 
terday, an  advance  copy  of  Mr.  Norris's  speech  of  ^lay  17,  which 
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was  delivered,  I  think,  on  the  24th.  It  is  not  necessaiy  to  put  it  in 
because  you  have  it  already  here.  I  got  it  by  mail  here,  I  think,  the 
same  day  he  delivered  the  speech,  from  Wisconsin. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  printed  ? 

Mr.  Hastinos.  Yes,  sir;  it  says  here: 

Only  by  the  adoption  of  tbe  paper  clause  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  with 
Canada  can  cheap  paper  and  the  retention  of  the  print-paper  industry  in  the 
United  States  be  secured,  according  to  John  Norris,  representing  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  who  appeared  b<^ore  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to-day.  Mr.  Norris  said  that  from  present  Indications  those  results 
can  not  be  obtained  In  any  other  way. 

Then  it  goes  on  and  says,  "  Mr.  Norris  said,"  "  Mr.  Norris  said,'' 
and  so  forth. ' 

Senator  Stone.  My  question  was  whether  that  is  in  print 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  the  advance  copy  of  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered on  the  24th.    It  is  dated  the  17th. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  sent  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  sent  to  some  newspaper  out  in  Wausau,  Wis.; 
I  do  not  know  by  whom. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  paper  sent  it  to  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  sent  it  to  me  through  one  of  their  stockholders 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  Publishers'  Association  as  to  their  atti- 
tude.   I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything,  but  I  submit  it. 

I  would  like  to  read  this  statement  from  me  New  York  Tribune  of 
March  27,  1911. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  me  ask  you  if  that  will  duplicate  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Norris  made  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Pretty  closely. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  that  is  true,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while 
to  publish  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything,  and  I 
will  not  ask  that  more  of  it  be  printed. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  you  want  entered  in  the  record  is  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  statement  regarding  it.  This  article  is 
headed 

Senator  Stone.  While  vou  are  on  that,  may  I  ask  if  you  know  the 
gentleman  who  sent  thatf 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  interested  in  news  paper  or  any  other  kind  of 
paper  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  is  interested  in  other  kinds  of  paper;  yes,  sir- 
wrapping  paper,  which  is  affected  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  quite  evident. 

Senator  Stone.  At  least  I  see  a  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Certainly. 

Senator  Clark.  His  idea  was  to  attempt  to  combat  Mr.  Norris's 
statement  that  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Hastings.  This  is  from  the  New  York  Tribune  of  March  27, 
1011,  and  is  headed  "A  newsdealers'  strike — Small  organization 
caused  yesterday's  trouble."  This  has  reference  to  one  Sunday  in 
New  York  where  it  was  difficult  to  buy  a  Sunday  paper  because  of  the 
demands  made  by  some  of  the  dealers,  and  what  I  wanted  to  call  your 
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attention  to  i>articularly  was  the  fact  that  the  association  is  pretty 
strict  among  its  members  as  to  what  they  can  do.  The  article  is  as 
follows : 

[From  the  New  York  Tribune  of  Mar.  27,  1911.] 
A   NEWSDEALERS*   STBIKE — SMALL  OBOANIZATION  CAUSED  YESTEBDAT'S  TBOUBLE. 

Some  parts  of  upper  Manbattan  were  without  Sunday  newspapers  yesterday^ 
80  far  as  the  regular  newsdealers  were  concerned.  The  reason  for  the  shortage 
was  a  demand  by  a  small  newsdealers'  association,  the  Nassau  &  Harlem  News 
Co.,  upon  the  New  York  newspapers  for  a  reduction  In  the  wholesale  price  of 
the  newspapers  from  4  to  3i  cents,  and  for  a  restoration  of  the  privilege  of 
returning  all  unsold  copies.  Under  that  system  papers  already  sold  used  to  be 
collected  and  returned.  The  Introduction  of  a  5  per  cent  limit  stopped  such 
frauds. 

The  dealers  also  asked  for  an  allowance  of  one-half  of  a  cent  a  copy  on  ail 
returns ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  sought  to  have  the  papers  delivered  at  their 
stands  for  3§  cents  each,  and  bought  back  by  the  publishers  at  4  cents. 

Xo  attention  was  paid  to  these  demands  yesterday  by  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  which  Includes  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  the  Jersey 
Journal,  the  New  York  Times,  the  World,  the  Evening  World,  the  New  York 
American,  the  Evening  Journal,  the  Morning  Telegraph,  the  Tribune,  the  New 
Yorker  Herold,  the  Morgen  Journal,  the  Staats-Zeitung,  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
the  Standard-Union,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  the  Evening  Post,  the  Mail,  the  Globe, 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Bulletin,  the  New  York  Commercial, 
the  Sun,  and  the  Evening  Sun.    The  Press,  a  nonmember,  took  the  same  attitude. 

The  newsdealers*  organization  already  referred  to  picked  out  the  New  York 
World  as  the  object  of  their  first  attack.  The  other  members  of  the  association 
learned  of  this  Intended  move  and  at  once  determined  to  support  the  World  by 
refusing  to  supply  those  dealers  who  had  canceled  their  orders  for  that  paper. 

Tbe  disastrous  fire  in  Greene  Street  largely  increased  the  demand  for  all  news- 
papers yesterday.  The  dealers  who  did  handle  them  did  not  belong  to  the  strik- 
ing organization. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  same  conditions  will  exist  during  this  week  at  least 
and  those  who  have  difficulty  in  securing  papers  at  their  customary  stands 
should  patronize  the  stands  of  Ward  &  Gow,  at  the  elevated  and  subway  sta- 
tions. Yesterday's  trouble  did  not  extend  to  the  Bronx,  New  Jersey,  or 
Biooklyn. 

In  other  words,  the  attack  upon  one  is  an  attack  upon  all.  That 
morning,  to  get  a  New  York  paper  one  had  to  go  out  and  look  for 
it — do  the  best  they  could.  I  do  not  think,  however,  that  in  many 
instances  it  hurt  them  much  to  be  without  it   I  also  want  to  read 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  it  would  not  hurt  much  to  do  without 
the  New  York  papers! 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  what  I  mean,  Senator.  It  is  the  Sunday 
paper  that  I  was  referring  to. 

Senator  Stone.  It  wouKl  probably  hurt  the  manufacturers  a  little 
bit,  would  it  not,  if  there  were  no  papers? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  it  would. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  considerably  interested  in  those  publica- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Only  as  they  sell  the  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Surely. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  publisher  himself  to  curtail 
his  use  if  he  desires,  and  he  has  gone  as  far  as  he  could. 

This  is  a  public  speech,  published  in  the  Evening  Post  of  February 
9, 1911,  of  Mr.  Whitridge,  who  made  an  attack  upon  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  papers,  and  that  part  referring  to  the  Associated  Press 
I  desire  to  reaa,  because  it  takes  a  pretty  brave  man  nowadays  to- 
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pubUcly  state  that  he  is  against  the  Associated  Press  or  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association. 

Senator  GALiaii^GER.  Who  is  this  man! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Whitridge,  one  of  the  receivers 
of  the  Third  Avenue  Railway,  and  they  had  been  severely  criticized, 
with  others,  by  the  newspapers  for  some  of  his  actions.  It  is  as 
follows: 

The  papers  of  tbis  town  have  an  association  nmons:  themselTes  called  the 
Associated  Press,  which,  because  of  its  means  and  the  circumstances  of  the  | 
case,  is  a  real  monopoly.  Its  object  is  to  collect  newB>  and  it  operates  in  re- 
straint of  everybody's  trade  in  that  article  except  its  own  in  a  manner  that 
must  make  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Tobacco  Trusts  green  with  envy.  This 
whole  land  is  now  waiting  with  bated  breath  for  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  cases  of  those  two  corporations.  Should  it  be  in  favor  of  the 
Government,  I  suggest  to  all  the  trust  busters  that  the  next  case  to  be  taken 
up  should  be  against  the  Associated  Press.  That  will  show  courage,  and  it  will 
be  amusing,  because  for  the  first  time  the  Government  will  have  an  opponent 
that  can  talk  back ;  it  will  be  popular,  and  even  you  gentlemen  will  be  tranquil 
in  the  thought  that  y«ur  proprietors,  who  have  grown  enormousely  rich  on  the 
fruits  of  your  labors,  are  to  be  brought  back  from  their  luxurious  resting  places 
in  the  Old  World  and  docked  beside  the  ordinary  capitalists  you  have  been  em- 
ployed for  so  many  years  to  denounce. 

Senator  Stone.  That  seems  to  be  an  attack  on  the  Associated 
Press. 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  is  so  headed;  yes  sir.  You  will  find,  however, 
that  the  Associated  Press  and  Publishers'  Association  are  quite 
closely  allied,  I  think,  if  you  care  to  investigate  the  matter.  We 
have  been  called  to  Washington  for  a  great  many  years  to  defend 
this  and  that  man's  claim  that  we  were  doing  things  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  law,  but  the  accuser  himselr,  who  has  suc<»eded 
in  kicking  up  the  dust  to  hide  his  own  misdeeds,  should  be  investi- 
gated, and  I  do  not  know  any  more  fruitful  field  for  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  Congress  than  to  take  up  the  question 
of  the  Publishers'  Association  and  the  Associated  Press.  I  myself 
might  go  back  a  few  years  and  get  some  information  which  would 
be  quite  valuable,  I  believe,  to  such  a  committee,  from  personal 
experience. 

I  also  want  to  read  from  the  Pacific  Printer  an  article  by  C.  D. 
Willard  headed  "  Should  newspapers  be  '  regulated '?  "  and  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  in  the  popular  mind  of  a  great  many 
thinking  people  to-day  how  far  the  newspapers  shall  go  and  where 
they  are  to  be  checked,  and  this  gentleman's  remarks  are  quite  my 
own  opinion. 

The  article  is  as  follows : 

Theoretically  this  is  a  difficulty  that  should  carry  its  own  remedy;  that  is 
to  say,  if  a  paper  deceives  its  readers  they  should  logically  leave  It  for  a  truth- 
ful paper,  and  thus  put  newspaper  honesty  at  a  premium.  But  there  are 
several  reasons  why  this  theory  does  not  worlc  out,  and  the  two  principal  of 
these  are,  first,  the  existence  of  the  Associated  Press,  and,  second*  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  newspaper  business,  whereby,  as  in  no  other  business,  success 
compounds  on  itself  in  a  geometric  ratio. 

The  Associated  Press  malces  the  newspaper  business  a  practical  monopoly. 
In  the  morning  field  It  takes  a  Hearst  with  $10,000,000  of  capital  and  a  chain 
of  papers  to  bucls:  the  solid  line,  and  even  he  Is  wUllng  to  pay  big  sums  to 
buy  franchises  when  any  are  obtainable.  In  the  afternoon  field  there  is  ad 
open  service  offered  by  the  Scripps-McRae  people,  but  it  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  Associated  Press.  Thus  competition  is  limited,  and  in  many  places 
scarcely  exists  at  aU. 
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Again,  in  mercantile  lines,  as  a  man  increases  the  volume  of  his  business  and 
bence  his  income,  he  necessarily  increases  his  expense.  There  is  a  slight 
margin  of  saving  or  compound  profit,  but  not  much.  But  in  the  newspaper 
business  added  circulation,  which  pays  for  itself  in  subscriptions,  allows  the 
publisher  to  charge  more  and  more  for  his  advertising  space  at  only  an  insig- 
nificant increase  of  cost  Given  certain  profits  at  100,000  circulation,  the  profits 
at  200,000  are  not  merely  twice  as  great,  but  like  enough  twentyfold.  Tliis 
supplies  the  publisher  with  a  huge  fund  that  may  be  used  in  making  his  paper 
Bc  attractive  as  to  hold  his  subscribers  whether  he  tells  them  the  truth  or  not. 
No  other  business  places  such  a  direct  premium  on  rascality.  I  do  not  mean 
to  be  cynical  and  say,  as  some  do,  that  only  the  lying  and  sensational  papers 
are  successful.  I  do  not  believe  it  But  I  challenge  anyone  to  show  me 
another  line  of  business  than  that  of  newspapering,  that  is  allowed  by  law, 
in  which  one  may  habitually  lie  to  his  customers,  adulterate  his  product  to 
a  hideous  degree,  practice  every  kind  of  meanness  and  injustice  toward  indi- 
viduals and  show  absolute  contempt  for  the  public  generally,  and  yet,  in  spite 
of  all  these  things,  achieve  an  enormous  financial  success.  And  that  is  not  alL 
Can  anyone  name  a  line  of  business  that  is  countenanced  by  law — other  than 
the  newspaper  business — in  which  big  money  may  be  made  by  pandering  to 
the  worst  and  lowest  in  our  frail  human  nature,  the  telling  of  immoral  stories, 
writing  obscene  headlines,  nursing  envy,  creating  hatreds,  setting  whole  com- 
mnnities  by  the  ears,  exploiting  misfortune  and  parading  vul^rity  to  the 
public  view? 

Yes;  the  theater  has  been  allowed  to  do  some  of  these  things  in  a  moderate 
degree;  but  our  police  are  now  censoring  theaters,  and  even  the  nickel  moving- 
picture  show  is  reviewed  by  a  committee  on  morals.  Vice  is  turned  to  money 
in  many  ways  and  by  many  people,  but  chiefly  under  cover,  skulking  from  the 
law,  and  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  The  newspaper  alone  is  given  free  rein 
to  debauch  morality,  to  exalt  falsehood,  to  mislead  voters,  and  to  degrade  hu- 
manity, and  through  these  horrid  practices  to  pile  up  huge  profits.  Why? 
Why  should  the  publisher  be  allowed  this  immunity  in  the  face  of  grave  public 
peril?  Why  is  he  not  muckraked  and  shown  up  and  the  noisome  elements  of 
bis  business  dragged  out  into  the  sun?  Rest  calm  and  assured.  His  day  in 
court,  in  that  great  and  solemn  tribunal  of  public  opinion  which  he  has  done 
80  much  to  create,  is  almost  at  hand.  Individuals  may  tremble  before  him,  but 
democracy  will  not  The  problem  is  intricate,  but  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  law.  If  monopoly  stands  in  the  way,  it  must  be  blown  up  and  removed.  If 
legislatures  dare  not  pass  laws,  then  the  work  must  be  done  by  initiative.  If 
private  newspapers  can  not  be  made  to  give  us  the  truth,  then  municipal  or 
State  publications  may  supply  the  lack.  It  is  no  more  difiScult  to  censor  an 
Immoral  and  sensational  newspaper  than  a  performance  at  the  theater.  All 
that  is  needed  is  that  we  should  get  these  matters  in  proper  perspective  and 
recognize  that  the  doctrine  of  "  let  alone  "  and  "  private  business ''  does  not  ap- 
ply to  an  enterprise  with  the  gigantic  possibilities  for  good  and  for  harm 
that  are  possessed  by  the  modem  newspaper.  It  is  a  common  carrier,  a  neces- 
sity of  life,  a  public  utility,  a  factor  of  government  under  the  new  system,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  boon  or  a  menace  to  our  political  and  moral  development 
rests  with  the  people  themselves  to  say. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  you  have  read  so  rapidly  that  these 
renorters  for  the  press  were  not  able  to  take  it  down.  ^ 

Mr.  Hastings.  Then  there  is  a  part  of  it  I  would  like  to  read  over 
again  because  I  do  not  want  them  to  miss  that : 

If  monopoly  stands  in  the  way  it  must  be  blown  up  and  removed.  If  legis- 
^tures  dare  not  pass  laws,  then  the  work  must  be  done  by  Initiative.  If  private 
newspapers  can  not  be  made  to  give  us  the  truth,  then  municipal  or  State  publi- 
cations may  supply  the  lack.  It  is  no  more  difficult  to  censor  an  immoral  and 
sensational  newspaper  than  a  performance  at  a  theater.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  we  should  get  these  matters  in  proper  perspective,  and  recognize  that  the 
doctrine  "  let  alone  "  and  "  private  business  "  does  not  apply  to  any  enterprise 
with  the  gigantic  possibilities  for  good  and  for  harm  that  are  possessed  by  the 
modern  newspaper-  It  is  a  common  carrier,  a  necessity  of  liffe,  a  public  utility, 
^  &ctor  of  government  under  the  new  system,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  a  boon  or 
^  menace  to  our  political  and  moral  development  rests  with  the  people  them- 
selteg  to  say. 
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Senator  Stone.  Who  is  the  author  of  that  article? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Mr.  C.  D.  WiUard.  The  article  appeared  in  the 
Pacific  Printer  of,  I  suppose,  California.  It  was  read  before  the 
Sunset  Club,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Senator  Stonb.  Who  is  Mr.  WiUard? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  suppose  he  is  a  writer. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  know  him? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you — ^as  you  have  read  that  very 
severe  arraignment  of  the  press,  and  have  had  it  put  into  this 
record — whether  you  indorse  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do :  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnish- 
ing material  upon  which  these  abominable  things  are  printed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  in  a  moral  movement  to  put  the  price  of 
news  paper  up  so  high  that  you  could  put  a  stop  to  tne  publications? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Do  you  mean  am  I  in  favor  ox  it  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  say  is  that  one  of  your  objects  in  putting  up  the 
price  of  news  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  put  the  price  up. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  it  has  gone  up  very  much. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Since  when! 

Senator  Stone.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  average  of  10  years  possibly  it  has  gone  up 
10  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Ten  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  10  years? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  j^ou  sure  as  to  that  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  News-print  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  meantime  it  has  gone  up  and  gone 
down,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the  10-year  average. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  it  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  was  as  low  as  $32  a  ton,  so  I  understand;  but 
there  were  very  few  contracts  made  at  that  figure;  very  little  paper' 
sold. 

Senator  Stone.  Why  do  you  insist  on  furnishing  paper  for  Uiese 
people  when  you  know  they  are  going  to  use  it  to  print  a  lot  of  liesf 
X  ou  are  undermining  society. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  heard  ^Ir.  Norris  say  the  other  day  that  we  are 
under  suspicion  for  curtailing  production. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes ;  curtailing  production  and  putting  up  prices. 
That  was  his  contention. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes ;  that  was  his  contention. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  much  difference  between  the  man  who  fur- 
nishes poison,  knowing  the  use  to  which  it  is  to  be  put,  and  the  man 
who  administers  it  to  others  to  commit  murder? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  did  not  get  that.  I 

Senator  Stone.  I  say  it  looks  to  me  a  little  bit  like  a  man  who 
would  prepare  and  furnish  poison,  knowing  the  use  to  which  it 
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was  coing  to  be  put,  to  one  who  was  going  to  administer  it  to  commits 
murder. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  know,  Senator,  that  another  contention  of  Mr. 
Norris's  was  that  we  insist  upon  knowing  where  the  paper  goes;  he 
says  we  should  not  How  are  we  goin^  to  do  it?  He  says  that  he 
wants  to  buy  the  paper  and  sell  it  to  wnom  he  pleases.  We  say  we 
propose  to  ^ow  who  buys  it. 

Senator  Stone.  But  you  are  abusing  the  press.  That  was  the 
arraignment. 

Mr.  HzVSTiNGS.  I  have  not  abused  them,  but  I  have  told  the  truth 
about  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  very  severe  arraignment  of  the 
press,  and  if  that  is  true  the  press,  instead  of  being  an  i^noy  for 
good  is  an  agency  for  evil  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  a  whole,  I  have  no  doubt  it  is,  in  my  estimation. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are,  nevertheless,  engaged  in  the  business  of 
snppljring  the  press  with  material  for  carrymg  on  that  bad  and  evil 
business. 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  a  great  difference  in  papera  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  papers  are  that  way,  and  even  if  they  were,  my  busi- 
ness is  locked  up  in  the  manufacturing  of  paper,  and  I  propose  to 
go  on  selling  it,  and  no  matter  what  I  think  of  the  attitude  of  the 
paper  or  what  the  effect  of  the  paper  is  upon  the  United  States, 
you  do  not  supp|Ose  I  am  going  to  close  my  mill  down  for  some  moral 
reason  and  not  supply  them  with  paper  f 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  think  you  will. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Nor  would  I,  nor  would  you  expect  me  to  do  so, 
or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Stone.  I  might  expect  you  to  if  you  are  working  on  purely 
moral  lines. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  not  working  on  moral  lines.  I  am  moving  on 
the  lines  of  justice,  as  far  as  my  individual  business  is  concerned,  in 
regard  to  this  bill.  I  read  that  to  show  the  class  of  people  who  are 
coming  here  and  asking  you  to  pass  something  for  their  benefit  and 
to  our  detriment.    That  is  my  argument. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  that  is  a  good  argument  against  you,  the  ar- 
gument suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  might  be  carried 
back  to  the  man  who  cut  the  tree  down. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  you  could  go  back  to  the  man  who  planted  it. 
I  merely  wanted  to  deny  briefly  some  of  the  remarks  that  were  made 
by  the  representative  of  the  publishers,  and  to  deny  them  all  the 
way  throuffh,  except  ttiat  I  am  president  of  the  association.  That  I 
grant.  Otlier  than  that  there  is  very  little  truth  in  the  statements 
as  they  refer  to  the  paper  business. 

He  refers  to  the  amount  of  woodland  in  Canada.  This  has  been 
gone  over  so  thoroughly  that  I  do  not  feel  like  taking  up  your  time  by 
referring  to  the  matter,  but  I  believe  that  the  answer  which  I  made 
to  the  last  Finance  Committee,  referring  to  allegations  made  by  Mr. 
Xorris,  practically  answers  his  statement  of  the  other  day.  I  do  not 
see  any  difference,  so  I  will  file  my  last  answer  as  still  being  true, 
without  taking  up  the  time  of  the  committee  further  on  that  proposi- 
tioiL 
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Senator  IIeyburn.  I  would  suggest  that  that  is  not  before  this  com- 
mittee. This  is  a  new  committee,  and  if  you  rely  upon  a  reference  to 
some  proceeding  before  that  committee 

Senator  Clahk.  He  does  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  I  understand  that  you  were  going  to  file 
your  testimony  before  the  former  committee? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  not  going  to  do  that;  I  was  merely  going  to 
refer  to  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  it  is  a  reply  to  Mr.  Norris's  statement,  it 
should  be  filed  only  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  then,  if  I  can,  I  will  put  that  into  written 
ah^e  and  mail  it  to  the  chairman. 

The  Chaibman.  It  will  be  received  and  filed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Many  references  have  been  made  here  to  combina- 
tions and  oppressions  practiced  by  the  manufacturers  of  paper  upon 
the  general  public,  which,  to  anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  paper 
business,  are  very  ridiculous. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  combinations  referred  to  so  often,  the 
illegal  contracts  made  by  the  General  Paper  Co.  in  Chicago,  taken 
in  tne  western  mills  several  years  ago,  were  declared  illegal  and  the 
company  was  dissolved.  They  were  not  fined,  but  under  the  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  I  understand  that  they  might  have 
continued  and  would  not  have  been  fined,  but  they  thought,  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  constant  annoyance,  they  would  dissolve.  They 
had  money  or  capital  in  it,  and  it  was  merely  a  combination  of  mills 
to  sell  the  paper  to  the  best  advantage,  through  a  community  of  in- 
terests, ana  took  in  the  mills  of  the  West.  The  Parks  pool,  which 
took  in  a  number  of  mills — sulphite  and  manufacturers  of  wrapping 
papers — in  the  East.,  I  have  no  doubt  was  an  illegal  arrangement. 

They  were  brought  up  before  the  proper  courts,  were  admonished, 
and,  on  payment  of  a  nominal  fine  of  something  like  $2,000,  they 
were  told  to  disband,  and  they  did ;  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  that 
Mr.  Parks  himself  made  a  large  amount  of  money  out  of  it;  the 
mills  I  do  not  believe  did.  I  think  there  is  no  (j^uestion  but  what 
tliey  are  actually  worse  off  to-day  through  going  into  that,  because 
the  price  of  paper  was  advanced  at  that  time — ^ere  is  no  question 
about  it — and  that  stimulated  capital  going  into  the  nulls,  and  to-day 
they  are  suffering  from  overproduction,  partially  attributable  to  that 
Parks  pool.  But  the  men  in  it  were  legally  advised  by  the  best  tal«it 
that  they  could  secure  in  New  York,  before  they  went  in,  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe  and  that  they  could  do  it.  It  turned  out  they  could 
not  do  it. 

Now,  to-day  the  market  is  open.  There  are  as  many  prices  for 
newspaper  as"  there  are  mills,  and  there  is  no  extortion.  The  mills 
of  this  country  to-day,  at  the  present  prices,  are  not  making  a  profit 
commensurate  with  the  amount  of  capital  they  have  gotten  in  their 
business,  and  the  time  and  brain  power  that  they  put  into  it,  as 
compared  with  any  other  industry  in  this  country,  and  the  attacks 
that  are  made  upon  the  industry  by  a  selfish  intei^est  is  wicked.  No 
other  industry  m  this  country  has  been  attacked  and  has  so  freely 
given  up  to  every  branch  of  the  Government  all  the  information  that 
the  Government  desires. 
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Just  think  of  any  industry  in  this  country  which  has  gone  through, 
as  we  have,  in  six  months,  practically  by  the  auditors  or  the  Govern- 
ment, who  have  gone  into  every  office  and  every  mill  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  news  paper  in  the  United  States,  have  gotten  his  costs,  gone 
over  his  books,  and  absolutely  know  all  about  his  business  for  the  last 
8  or  10  years,  or  as  long  as  the  mill  has  been  going.  Why  ?  Because 
we  recognize  the  foe ;  and  we  recognize  the  principle  of  reciprocity 
as  applied  to  the  newspaper  publisher  and  as  applied  to  other  people, 
and  we  recognize  that  we  must  come  out  frankly  and  ^ow  every- 
thing that  we  do  and  everything  that  we  have  done,  with  a  desire  of 
showing  to  the  Government  that  there  is  nothing  in  our  business  that 
we  should  be  criticized  for;  that  we  have  run  it  honestly,  and  that 
you  are  entitled  to  any  information  that  you  can  get  from  our  books. 
It  could  not  be  that  we  have  doctored  our  books  for  10  years,  because 
we  did  not  know  we  were  going  to  be  investigated.  Therefore  it  is 
fair  to  suppose  that  we  have  had  a  fair  investi^tion,  and  that  the 
record  of  that  in  the  Tariff  Board's  report  is  a  fair  report. 

Now,  I  do  not  analyze  it ;  it  is  not  necessary  to.  I  will  take  those 
figures  because  they  bear  out  what  we  have  always  said ;  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  wood,  practically. 

Now,  on  that  line,  the  claim  that  paper  can  be  made  in  the  United 
States  cheaper  than  it  can  in  Canaaa  is  absolutely  ridiculous.  You 
take  the  raw  materials  and  it  would  make  a  difference  of  some  $5 
a  cord,  and  two  mills  built  in  the  same  year — one  in  Maine  or  one  in 
New  York,  and  one  in  Canada — and  the  Canada  mill  will  make  paper 
cheaper.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  and  to  the  extent  of  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  wood.  All  other  conditions  we  will  waive 
aside,  although  there  are  some  other  small  differences.  But  it  is 
merely  a  question  in  the  minds  of  the  American  manufacturers  of 
paper  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  desires  to  gradually 
move  thorn  over  into  Canada  and  wipe  out  the  investment  men  have 
made  here  in  a  le^timate  way,  or  whether  they  desire  for  us  to  con- 
tinue as  we  have  m  a  respectable,  orderly  manner,  trying  to  run  our 
own  business. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  newspaper  people  seem  to  be  very  much 
exercised  about  your  ability  to  get  enough  wood  in  this  country  to 
run  your  miUs.    Are  you  troubled  about  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  satisfied  you  can  get  enough,  and,  if 
you  have  no  difficulty  about  it,  why  should  the  newspaper  be  more 
exercised  about  that  matter  than  you  are? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question,  Senator.  Their 
desire  for  us  to  get  wood  is  merely  the  umbrella  under  which  they 
hope  to  get  paper  free ;  that  is  all  there  is  to  it ;  in  other  words,  to  buy 
all  paper  cneapjer,  that  is  their  desire.  And  the  talk  as  to  the 
*'  antiquated  "  mills  of  this  country 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  Mr.  Norris  as  contending  that 
you  could  make  your  paper  in  this  country  cheaper  than  they  could 
make  it  in  Canadia.    If  tnat  is  so,  how  could  they  get  it  cheaper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  refuse  to  recognize  any  statement  Mr.  Norris  may 
make  in  reference  to  the  papfer  business ;  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  deny  the  truth  of  his  statement? 

itr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do.  He  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.    As  to  the  old  "  junk  piles  "  of  paper  mills  in  this  country. 
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that  is  not  so;  and  I  want  to  state  that  in  talking  with  one  of  the 
principal  writers,  a  very  noted  writer  on  shop  efficiency — manufactur- 
ing efficiency  in  the  United  States — he  said,  "  I  have  looked  into 
the  cost  and  efficiency  of  plants  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  material 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  things  is  that  the 
^west  efficiency  in  manufacturing  business  in  the  United  States  is 
printing."  Now,  these  are  the  men  who  come  to  us  and  say  that  we 
are  running  a  lot  of  old  "junk  heaps" — and  this  writer  is  an 
authority. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  possible  to  reduce  the  quality  of  paper  in 
this  country,  and  thereby  reduce  the  cost  of  its  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  not  a  commodity  that  can  be  reduced  in 
quality? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  little.  It  can  a  little,  but  so  little  that  it  will 
hardly  be  noticeable  at  the  end  of  the  year;  that  is,  you  can  make 
it  coarser;  you  can  make  more  paper  with  100  horsepower,  but  the 
pulp  is  not  as  good,  and  does  not  make  as  highly  finished  paper.  But 
many  of  the  newspapers  do  not  care;  what  they  want  is  paper- 
something  that  you  can  read  print  on. 

Senator  Hevburn.  Is  the  grade  or  price  applied  to  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  preference  is  given,  and  that  preference  is  ex- 

Sressed  in  prices  very  often.  For  instance,  I  know  that  within  10 
avs  a  manufacturer  told  me  that  he  had  lost  an  order  which  he  had 
held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  which  he  quoted  a  price,  I  think  he 
said  of  $2.17  or  $2.18 — I  have  forgotten  what  it  was — and  the  order 
was  taken  away  from  him  at  2J  cents,  because  the  man  preferred  to 
pay  2J  cents  on  account  of  the  quality. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Then  these  mills  that  have  been  termed  ••  ineffi- 
cient" or  "junk  piles,"  perhapis,  might  produce  the  lower  grade  of 
paper  if  they  were  compelled  to  compete  with  Canada. 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  would  not  cut  very  much  figure;  it  might 
some,  but  not  enough  to  save  them.  And  the  questions  that  were  asked 
here  as  to  the  efficiency  of  a  large,  new  machine,  as  compared  with 
an  old,  narrow  machine,  is  a  very  much  misunderstood  condition. 
For  instance,  you  take  a  machine,  a  new  modern  machine,  say  1S4 
inches,  which  is  about  the  widest  that  is  made  to-day.  That  machine 
represents  an  investment  of  a  great  many  thousand  dollars.  Now. 
when  the  manufacturer  has  got  the  machine  he  turns  out,  we  will 
say,  50  tons  of  paper  per  day.  The  extra  labor  on  that  machine,  as 
compared  with  two  old  machines  90  inches  wide — there  is  not  verv 
mucn  saving  between  one  and  the  other,  and  your  capital  account  will 
make  up  for  tlie  difference,  very  nearly.  Otherwise  these  small  ma- 
chines would  be  forced  out  of  the  country  to-day  by  the  big  machines; 
but  it  is  not  so.  Many  of  the  mills  to-day  wit&  narrow  machines  are 
perhaps  making  as  much  of  a  return  on  the  investment  as  the  man 
with  the  big,  new  machine,  or  not  losing  any  more,  to  put  it  properly. 
Manufacturers  of  news  paper  in  this  country,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
have  not  made  exorbitant  profits.  There  are  some  of  those  men  who 
are  just  as  much  entitled  to  it,  if  they,  in  their  foresightedness,  have 
gone  in  and  bought  good  wood  lands^  located  upon  rivers  which  are 
perpetually  running,  summer  and  winter,  and  are  able  to  produce 
paper  for  that  reason  cheaper  than  another  man  who  foolishly  located 
on  a  tract  where  the  wood  had  been  cut  off  and  the  stream  went  drr 
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and  he  met  with  disastrous  results,  and  the  foresighted  manufacturer 
is  entitled  to  more  profit  than  the  other  fellow. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  ownership  by 
newspapers  of  timber  lands  upon  which  paper-making  material  grows 
in  Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  that.  I 
heard  what  Mr.  Norris  said  yesterday,  in  reference  to  ilr.  Hearst,  and 
I  think  that  is  practically  what  he  stated.  He  has  talked  a  great  deal, 
and  most  of  it  lias  been  with  a  view  of  reducing  prices.  He  did  buy 
in  Maine,  when  he  made  his  last  good  contract  some  7  or  10  years 
ago.  He  used  that  as  a  bluff  to  get  a  low  contract  for  his  paper ;  he 
has  not  tried  it  again.    The  bluff  was  not  big  enough. 

Senator  Johnson.  Where  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly ;  but  he  held  the  land  for 
quite  awhile,  and  then  disposed  of  it. 

That  is  all,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  International  Paper  Co.  com- 
posed of? 

Mr.  Hastings.  What  is  it  composed  of? 

Senator  Williams.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  it  is  a  corporation,  as  I  understand,  with 
stock  and  bonds,  preferred  and  common,  and  mills  and  water  powers 
and  woodlands. 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  mills  in  it? 

llr.  Hastings.  Oh,  I  think  they  have  something  between  30  and  40 
wood-pulp  and  paper  mills. 

Senator  Wili.iams.  How  many  wood-pulp  and  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  800. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  About  30  in  the  International  Paper  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  How  is  the  price  of  paper  fixed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  How  is  it  fixed?— by  supply  and  demand. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  the  mills  ever  happen  to  sell  at  the  same 
price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not.  There  are  as  many  prices  to-day, 
practically,  as  there  are  mills. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  compete  with  one  another  and  try  to 
underbid  one  another? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  business — 
30  years. 

iSenator  Williams.  So  that  when  a  newspaper  wants  to  buy  paper 
it  does  not  get  the  same  quotations  from  the  different  mills? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  does  not  j  to  my  certain  knowledge  it  does  not. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  understanding  between  them  about 
the  price  of  paper  ? 

^.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  No  gentlemen's  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Nobody  that  sets  a  price  for  the  mills  to 
follow? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  You  are  sure  of  all  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  sure  of  all  that. 
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I  will  say  for  the  gentleman's  information  that  I  have  been  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury  within  eight  months,  and  on  some  allegation^ 
I  suppose,  of  the  pubhshers  present,  because  I  saw  it  printed  in  long 
sheets  of  what  I  had  done. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  there  not  a  decree  or  was  there  a  decree 
in  the  Federal  court  concerning  a  paper  company  some  years  ago  t 

Mr.  Hastings.  A  General  Paper  Co. ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wiluams.  What  was  the  result  of  the  decree? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  result  of  the  decree  was  that  they  disbanded, 
and  they  have  never,  that  I  know  of 

Senator  Williams.  It  was  found  that  they  were  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Found  a  number  of  mills  which  came  together 
through  a  selling  agency. 

Senator  Williams.  That  they  were  a  combination  or  a  trust  and 
ordered  their  dissolution,  did  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Since  then  they  are  bona  fide  dissolved,  are 
they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  they  are,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  long  since  was  that  decree? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  some  three  or  four  years  ago;  I  guess  longer 
than  that,  maybe  five  or  six  years  ago. 

Senator  Clark.  I  wonder  if  that  was  the  instance  that  our  excit- 
able friend. from  Wisconsin  was  telling  about  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  did  not  belong  to  it,  although  he  had  been 
accused  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Hastings,  you  are  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pulp  &  Paper  Association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  that  association  formed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  30  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  form  of  its  organization? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  it  was  formed  practically  as  a  social  organi- 
zation some  30  years  ago,  when  the  business  was  very  much  smaller 
than  it  is  now.  It  used  to  have  meetings  every  summer,  usually  at 
Saratoga,  and  had  a  good  time,  and  met  year  after  year  and  elected 
officers,  and  had  a  nominal  income  for  postage  and  sending  out  cir- 
culars, and  things  of  that  kind  to  look  after  export  business. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  form  of  the  organization  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  was  going  to  say  that  some  three  or  four  years 
ago,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  for  taking  off  the  duty  and  for  in- 
vestigating the  paper  people  by  the  Mann  committee,  and  all  that,  it 
seemed  advisable  to  have  a  more  solid  organization,  with  a  view  of 
taking  up,  through  this  organization,  the  question  of  prevention 
against  the  attacks  which  were  made  on  the  whole  industry;  and  at 
that  time  I  was  elected,  or  very  soon  after  it,  president,  to  take  charge 
of  it  and  to  have  a  permanent  office  in  New  York,  and  I  am  in  charge 
of  that  now.  We  gather  statistics  of  the  paper  business,  and  we  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  as  far  as  we  can,  ap- 

Cring,  as  we  do,  before  this  committee  or  any  committee;  and  we 
e  led  through  our  efforts  to  more  being  known  about  the  paper 
business  than  was  ever  known  before,  now  that  we  can  come  down 
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here  and  talk  before  yon.  We  were  criticized  before  the  Mann  com- 
mittee because  we  did  not  know  anything  about  our  business,  and  that 
was  really  the  start  of  putting  us  in  shape  to  gather  statistics  of  the 
business. 

Senator  Stonb.  Have  you  the  articles  of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  a  copy  of  them  with  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have' not,  but  they  have  been  filed,  and  I  will  be 
veiy  glad  to  file  them  a^ain. 

Senator  Stone.  No;  tney  have  been  filed? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  When? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  at  the  time  of  the  last  hearings  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  they  printed  in  those  hearings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Ci<abk.  That  was  this  Congress  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  the  former  Congress. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  the  hearings  on  the  last  tariff  bill  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  either  that  or  the  Mann  committee;  but  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  same  articles,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  file  it 
again,  if  you  desire  it.    It  has  not  been  changed. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  want  to  encumber  the  record  uselessly. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  will  find  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  accessible? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  either  the  Mann  report  or  the  report  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  hearings? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Mann  report. 

Senator  Stone.  Two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  it  is  in  the  Mann  report,  and  it  has  not 
been  changed  since  then. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  generally  speaking  and  in  a  broad  way,  will 
you  tell  the  committee  the  character  of  the  articles  of  the  associa- 
tion ?     I  mean  what  do  they  provide  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  they  provide  for  a  membership  of  manufac- 
turers; that  he  must  be  a  manufacturer;  and  they  provide  for  annual 
dues  of  $25  and  an  initiation  fee  of  $25 ;  and  provide  for  a  president 
and  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  and  that  they  shall  have  head- 

3uarters.  It  is  a  very  nominal  kind  of  an  organization.  It  also 
[escribes  the  duties  of  these  various  officers. 

Senator  Stone.  How  are  they  chosen  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  By  election  of  members. 

Senator  Stone.  At  an  annual  meeting? 

Mr.  Hastings.  At  an  annual  meeting. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  members  are  there  in  this  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  we  have  about  250  now. 

Senator  Stone.  The  membership  is  as  individuals  or  as  corpora- 
tions? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  corporations  or  as  individuals,  according  to 
their  nature. 

Senator  Stone.  When  they  sign  as  a  corporation  some  officer  rep- 
resents the  corporation  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stone.  Do  all  these  officers  get  salaries? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  receive  a  salary? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Does  the  secretary  or  treasurer  receive  a  salary  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Any  other  official? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  am  the  only  one. 

Senator  Stone.  Wliere  is  your  office? 

Mr.  Hastings.  50  Church  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  employees  have  you? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  we  have  seven — ^stenographers  and  clerks. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  that  office  in  the  vicinity  of  Wall  Street  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  you  can  get  there  very  quickly,  Senator,  but 
then  our  telephone  is  much  handier  to  keep  track  of  the  market. 

Senator  Stone.  You  visit  Wall  Street  pretty  often? 

Mr.  ELlstings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Clark.  He  is  wise  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  do  as  president  of  that  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  endeavor  to  educate  the  manufacturers  of  paper 
to  the  frame  of  mind  whereby  they  get  for  their  product  all  the 
market  will  warrant.    That  is  my  business. 

Senator  Sione.  You  educate  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  To  get  all  they  can? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  need  education  for  that  purpose;  are 
they  not  all  willing  to  get  all  they  can  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  might  be  willing,  but  could  not  do  so  intel- 
ligently. 

Senator  Stone.  They  do  not  know  how  to  do  it — do  not  know  the 
condition  of  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  seen  the  time  when  a  man  had  1,000  tons  of 

Saper  to  sell  and  he  sold  it  below  cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  next 
ay  found  that  there  was  a  shortage.  I  claim  that  is  not  intelligent 
manufacturing.  I  gather  statistics  in  the  paper  business  so  they 
may  judge. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  character  of  the  statistics? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  gather  statistics  of  the  daily  output  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  paper.    Those  are  published  in  totals  only. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  print  a  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  You  get  word  from  the  various  manufacturers  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  output  for  the  previous  month. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  jrou  know  the  ag^gate  of  that  output? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  we  publish  it  in  the 

Senator  Stone.  Showing  the  details,  I  suppose,  of  each  mill? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  not  the  details  of  each  mill. 

Senator  Stone.  You  show  the  total  amount  made  for  the  month? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  of  each  individual  kind. 

Senator  Williams.  And  then  make  an  estimate  of  what  the  price 
ought  to  bet 
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Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  If  they  would  leave  it  to  me  I 
could. 

Senator  Wimjams.  Either  publicly  or  privately  ? 

Mr.  HastinosI  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  prices? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  except  in  a  general  wajr  as  to  what  manu- 
facturing conditions  are.  Sometimes  I  send  out  circular  letters  which 
are  pubnshed  in  the  trade  papers.  There  is  nothing  secret  about 
them. 

Senator  Stonb.  You  are  educating  these  men,  you  said;  teaching 
them  how  to  get  the  most  possible  out  of  their  business? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  your  system  of  education  confined  to  merely 
printing  your  information  as  to  what  amount  of  paper  is  made  from 
month  to'month  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  And  advice  as  to  market  conditions — ^the  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Stone.  How  do  you  get  your  information  as  to  the  de- 
mand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  faot  that  if  there  was  100,000  tons  of  paper 
made  and  105,000  tons  sold,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  the  demand 
is  5  per  oent  better  than  the  manufacturing  condition. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  if  you  find  that  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the 
demand,  you  noti^  them  of  the  fact? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  except  as  they  see  for  themselves  in  the  figures. 

Senator  Stone.  What  would  be  your  advice  to  them  in  the  event 
they  were  making  more  paper  than  vou  thought  they  ought  to  make. 

Mr.  Hastings.  My  advice  would  be,  as  it  has  been  many  times  in 
the  past,  that  no  manufacturer  can  hope  to  force  upon  the  market  a 
ton  of  anything  that  the  market  can  not  absorb.  My  advice  would 
be  to  every  manufacturer  that  if  he  could  not  sell  all  the  paper  he 
made,  he  should  not  make  it  unless  he  has  a  place  to  store  it.  If  he 
could  store  it,  then  later  on  he  could  sell  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  absorbed — not  absorbed  at  a  certain  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  ever  say  anything  about  price, 
because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Senator  Williams.  You  could  absorb  all  the  paper  in  the  world  if 
it  was  cheap  enough? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  you  could  not.     You  could  not  get  a  news- 

Saper  publisher  to  buv  one  ton  of  paper  that  he  could  not  use.  You 
o  not  understand  the  newspaper  publisher's  attitude.  He  says: 
"There  are  only  eight  days'  supply  of  paper  in  the  country.  This 
is  an  awful  situation;  vou  will  have  to  increase  this  supply  for 
us."  A  newspaper  publisher  does  not  go  to  a  manufacturer  and 
say:  "Here,  Hastings,  you  have  only  50  cords  of  wood;  you  have 
only  r>0  tons  of  coal ;  tliat  is  not  right ;  wp  will  buy  some  wood  for 
you;  we  will  buy  some  coal  for  you,  and  pay  your  labor  a  week  or 
two  in  advance."  What  business  is  it  of  ours?  Why  doesn't  he 
buy  the  paper  himself  and  store  it?  He  surely  has  more  money 
than  we  have.  I  know  to-day  of  a  publisher  wfio  offers  to  lend  to 
anybody  who  wants  to  go  into  the  paper  business  all  the  money  he 
wants  at  5  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  sometimes  advise  a  curtailment  of  the 
production  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Publidy ;  yes,  I  do.  And  I  would  do  it  to-day  if 
I  thought  it  was  necessary. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  mills  are  capable  of  producing  more  than 
would  be  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  mills  of  this  country  always  have  been  able 
to  take  care  of  all  the  news  paper  that  was  required,  and  they  are 
to-day. 

Senator  Stone.  And  more? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  more  necessarily,  but  usually,  more,  because  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  is  always  about  as  much  paper  on  hand  a3 
there  was  the  previous  year,  so  that  they  must  have  b^  able  to  take 
care  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  controverting  that 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  that  your  question  leads  to  the  question 
of  our  curtailing  the  production  of  paper  with  a  view  to  raising^  the 
price.    That  is  not  done. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  putting  the  question  in  the  form  I  did  put  it — 
whether  you  advise  the  curtailment  of  production  from  time  to  time  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  do,  and  do  it  publicly. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  it  publicly,  also  privately? 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  your  purpose  in  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Suppose  that  you  maKe  100,000  tons  of  pac 


Senator  Williams.  1  am  not  talking  about  that;  what  is  the  pur- 
pose— ^to  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To  keep  a  more  uniform  price,  of  course. 

Senator  Williams  Do  you  do  that  as  president  of  this  association! 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  an  association. 

Senator  Williams.  So  the  association  does  that  through  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  through  the  gathering  of  mese  figures. 
We  publish  it  in  the  trade  papers  of  the  country ;  anybody  can  read 
it  as  they  run,  if  they  desire. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  you  regulate  the  supply? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  association  attempts  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  do  not.    I  say  I  give  advice. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  they  take  it? 

Senator  Stone.  They  take  it,  don't  they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  many  of  them  do  not.  Unfortunately,  they  do 
not.    If  they  did,  the  publishers  would  pay  more  for  their  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  of  what  particular  value  are  you  if  they  do 
not  take  your  advice  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  I  would  not  like  to  say 
anything  as  to  that ;  I  might  expose  myself.  They  are  willing  to  hire 
me  to  do  whatever  I  am  doing. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  they  paj^  no  attention  to  you  when  you 
advise  them  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  say  that.  Many  of  them  do  not.  Some 
may ;  I  hope  they  do. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  organization  of 
which  vou  ar6  president  to  bring  about  a  curtailment  of  production 
througiiout  all  the  mills  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  are  advising  it  through  this 
association? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  advising  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  you  are 
elected? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  so. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  not,  on  July  11,  1910,  issue  a  letter  to 
the  members  of  your  association  advising  them  to  curtail  production? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  no  doubt  Have  you  the  full  letter  there — 
because  you  should  read  the  full  letter. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  read  any  part  of  it;  I  asked  you  if  you 
had  sent  out  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  only  letter  of  the  kind  you  have  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  association  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  so,  except  in  a  general  way  I  refer  to  it 
sometimes. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  an  association  of  manufacturers  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Have  we?    No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  there  one  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  understand  there  is. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  in  any  wise  allied  with  yours? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  connection  with  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  furnish  them  copies  of  our  reports,  and  they 
furnish  us  copies  of  their  reports.  We  furnish  the  trade  papers 
with  the  repoils. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  any  correspondence  with  them  with 
respect  to  this  particular  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  There  is  no  particular  agreement. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  the  reciprocal  pact? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  do  not  have  any  correspondence  with  them 
about  it  particularly :  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Particularly — have  you  had  any  at  all?  That  is 
not  what  I  am  talking  about.  The  agreement  made  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  for  the  ratification  of  which  this  bill 
is  pending — that  is  what  I  am  talking  about.  Have  you  had  any 
correspondence  with  any  of  the  officials  of  the  Canada  paper  manu- 
facturers' association  with  respect  to  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  None  whatever? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  have  any  of  your  officers  corresponded  with 
them? 

Mr.  ELlbtings.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  Nor  conferred  with  them? 

Mr.  ELlshngs.  Not  that  I  know  of.  I  have  been  in  Canada  myself 
and  have  talked  with  manufacturers  there. 

Senator  Stone.  About  that  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  about  the  agreement  particularly,  except  in  a 
ffeneral  way;  I  mean  to  say  as  to  any  interest  we  may  have  in 
Canada,  to  try  to  influence  Canada  for  or  against  it.  It  would  be 
foolish  for  an  American  to  go  over  there  and  try  to  do  that,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  evidently  drawn  in  their  favor. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  the  Canadian  manufacturers  in  favor  of  it? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  imagine  so.  They  would  be  foolish  if  they  were 
not. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  their  papers  in  favor  of  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  they  are;  I  think  the  makers  of  the 
finer  grades  of  paper  view  this  agreement  with  alarm. 

Senator  Stonb.  In  Canada? 

Mr.  ELlstings.  Yes,  sir;  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  conference  or  communication 
or  conversation  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  connected  with  manu- 
facturing paper  of  that  character? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Hundreds  of  them,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Stone.  With  respect  to  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  a  general  way;  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  all  in  a  general  way? 

Senator  Clark.  You  refer  to  conversations  had  with  Canadians? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  take  it  that  is  what  the  Senator  asked 
me  about. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  talking  about  Canadians.  Did  you  discuss 
with  them,  in  this  general  way,  anything  relating  to  organization  of 
opposition  to  the  agreement  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  !No,  sir;  absolutely  not. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  say  to  them  about  the  agreement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why,  if  you  would  really  like  to  know  what  I  said, 
I  said  I  thought  the  Canadians  came  down  here  to  Washington  and 
put  it  over  the  American  commissioners  like  a  tent — covered  them 
all  up  and  then  got  away  with  the  goods.  I  thought  they  were  a 
smart  lot  of  fellows,  and  I  took  my  hat  off  to  them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  complimented  them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  did. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  full  extent  of  your  conversation  with 
them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  not  say  that.  That  would  be  foolish.  But 
as  far  as  any  arrangement  with  them  is  concerned,  nothing  of  that 
kind  was  done. 

Senator  Stone.  I  can  not  understand  that,  Mr.  Hastings,  when  you 
say  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  finer  grades  of  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  talking  to  you  aoout  the  finer  grades.  I  was 
asking  you  about  your  conversation  with  them.  You  say  you  com- 
plimented them? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Canadian  commissioners? 

Senator  Stone.  Upon  accomplishing  something  they  had  failed 
to  accomplish. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  were  not  the  commissioners,  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  I  know,  but  you  were  complimenting  them  on  the 
work  of  that  commission? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  certainly  was. 

Senator  Stone.  They  were  not  complimenting  themselves,  were 
they? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  their  frame  of  mind,  except  they 
were  not  satisfied  as  far  as  they  were  concerned. 

Senator  Smoot.  Ninety  per  cent  of  them  were? 

Senator  Williams.  Why  are  they  opposed  to  it  ? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  The  finer  grades  of  paper,  because  they  can  see  at 
the  present  time  that  in  the  next  few  years  when  this  treaty  shall  be  in 
full  operation,  we  will  get  in  there,  and  they  can  get  in  here  with  their 

£aper— when  that  time  shall  come  then  the  American  mills  would 
B  seriously  competing  with  them  on  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 
Senator  Williams.  They  are  afraid  of  the  American  competition 
on  iLct  finer  grades  of  paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  book  paper.  There  are  many  grades  of  book 
paper.  One  man  printing  a  certain  kind  of  books  wants  a  certain 
kind  of  pai>er — opaque,  transparent,  laid,  wove,  rough  finish,  deckle 
edged  or  smooth  edged,  and  so  on.  The  trade  in  Canada  is  not  large 
enough  to  emploj^  a  mill  of  that  class  to  make  all  those  kinds  of  paper, 
as  do  most  of  the  mills  in  the  United  States  with  a  larger  market. 

Senator  Stone.  To  go  back  to  that  letter  of  yours  of  July  11, 1910, 
what  was  the  occasion  for  writing  that? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  an  overproduction  of 
paper  at  that  time,  and  the  trade,  through  those  conditions,  was  get- 
ting very  much  demoralized. 
Senator  Stone.  Prices  were  likely  to  go  down! 
Mr.  Hastings.  I  suppose  so 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  advise  them  to  do — curtail  their  out- 
put? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  advised  them — if  you  have  the  letter  there,  I 
haven't  it  here  unfortunately,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  read  it. 
Senator  Stone.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mi*.  Hastings.  It  was,  in  brief,  to  warn  their  mills  to  take  care  of 
the  demand  as  disclosed  by  the  figures  which  they  themselves  had 
furnished ;  that  no  man  could  expect  to  force  on  the  market  1  ton  of 
paper  that  would  not  be  used,  and  that  is  so.  The  only  effect  of  that 
IS  to  reduce  the  price  on  1,000  tons. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  idea  was  that  all  these  mills  should  produce, 
combined,  just  paper  enough  to  supply  the  actual  demand  ? 
Mr.  Hastings,   iou  say  that  was  my  idea? 
Senator  Stone.  Was  it? 
Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  it  was  not* 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  your  idea  was  for 
them  to  curtail  the  output? 
Mr.  Hastings.    Certainly. 
Senator  Six)ne.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  To  the  extent  of  taking  care  of  the  demand,  unless 
a  man  wanted  to  store  it  himself.    That  would  be  a  good  investment. 
Senator  Stone.  That  is  practically  a  demand  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  do  not  mean  by  what  you  have  said  that  your 
advice  was  to  the  effect  that  they  should  regulate  the  output  to  the 
demand,  so  that  one  would  correspond  to  the  other?  Then  I  do  not 
understand  just  what  you  do  mean? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  was  my  advice  to  them ;  certainly.  I  did  not 
understand  your  question.  Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  send 
out  such  a  letter  unless  that  was  the  ultimate  desire. 

Seihttor  Galunger.  Suppose  the  great  Amoskeag  Co.,  of  Manches- 
^^^j  N,  H.,  can  not  sell  their  goods;  do  not  they  curtail  their  manu- 
facture?   Does  not  every  manufacturing  concern  do  that? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  got  to  The  question  is  whether  they 
want  to  do  it  intelligently. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  advice  was  that  all  the  mills  should  then 
manufacture  just  enough  paper  to  meet  the  demand? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  we  should  curtail  the 
production. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  curtailment  meant,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  desire  to  put  it  that  way,  yes;  that  is  what 
it  means. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  then,  we  are  agreed.  How  many  of  these 
manufacturing  plants  of  news-print  paper  are  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  there  are  51  plants. 

Senator  Stone.  Fifty-one?    Scattered  through  how  many  States? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Through  practically  15  or  16  States. 

Senator  Clark.  Fifty-one  out  of  800? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  news-print  paper  the  Senator  is  speaking  of 
now.  That  is  the  only  thing  that  is  oefore  you  gentlemen  now— 
news  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  effect,  as  to  the  effect  of  the  investigation  and 
as  to  the  treaty. 

Senator  Clark.  How  many  news-paper  plants  are  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Fifty-five  or  fiftv-six. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  find,  this  out.  If  there  are  fifty-odd 
of  these  concerns  manufacturing  news-print  paper,  or  so  many  con- 
cerns manufacturing  book  paper  or  other  kinds  of  paper — ^it  is  imma- 
terial to  me  as  to  the  kind;  I  selected  news-print  paper  because  I 
wanted  to  confine  the  question  to  one  class  of  paper. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  when  you  advise  these  50  manufacturing 
plants  to  curtail  their  output,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  demand, 
did  you  indicate  to  them  how  much  they  should  manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  would  they  go  about  it;  how  would  each 
know  what  curtailment  to  make  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Senator,  I  suggest  that  you 
ask  how  many  did  curtail.    I  could  answer  you  very  quickly. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  since  you  suggest  the  question,  for  your  ac- 
commodation I  will  ask  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  One ;  that  is  mine.  The  rest  of  them  ran  all  the 
time,  as  long  as  they  could.  I  was,  at  least,  going  to  take  my  own 
advice. 

Senator  Stone.  That  was  in  1910? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  About  two  years  ago — a  little  less  than  one  year 
ago.    What  was  the  price  of  paper  then  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  forgotten.    I  don't  know. 

Senator  Stone.  As  compared  to  the  price  now  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  should  say  about  the  same.    I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Stone.  About  the  same?  Well,  then,  those  50  plants  went 
on  manufacturing  just  as  they  had  before,  in  spite  of  your  advice? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  did  not  during  the  summer,  because  they  did 
not  have  any  water  or  any  pulp,  and  that  curtailed  their  production 
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without  regard  to  my  advice.  It  was  a  natural  cause  that  curtailed 
their  production,  and  not  my  advice. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  last  year  a  dry  year? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  very  driest  in  40  years.  There  never  had  been 
such  a  low  rainfall  in  the  paper-making  districts. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  curtailment  was  there? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any,  Senator,  as  the  result 
of  my  advice. 

Senator  Stone.  As  the  result  of  other  things  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  figures  show  that,  and  Mr.  Norris  has  put 
them  in  the  record,  I  think. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  it  very  material? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  very  material;  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  advise  the  curtailment  in  order  to  keep 
the  price  up? 

Mx.  Hastings.  Why,  naturally. 

Senator  Stone.  They  did  not  take  your  advice,  there  was  no  mate- 
rial curtailment,  but  still  the  price  did  not  go  down. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Why  should  it?  It  is  near  cost  now.  There  must 
be  some  basis  for  the  price. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  object  of  the  advice  if  they  went 
right  on  manufacturing,  there  was  no  curtaihnent,  and  the  price  re- 
mained stationary,  or  at  least  did  not  decrease  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  object  of  the  advice  was  to  endeavor  to  show 
the  manufacturers  that  that  was  the  proper  way  to  run  their  plants, 
and  I  still  contend  that  that  is  the  way.  And  I  say  to  you,  gentle- 
men, that  the  only  way  to  run  this  business  is  on  the  basis  of  supply 
and  demand. 

Senator  Wim^iams,  You  gave  that  advice  officially;  not  individ- 
ually? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  gave  it  individually. 

Senator  Wilmams.  Not  as  president  of  this  concern  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  advise  the  members  of  your  association  to 
curtail  the  output  to  accommodate  the  demand  and  confine  it  to  that, 
how  are  they  to  go  about  it — ^that  large  number  of  manufacturers, 
scattered  all  over  the  country?    How  does  each  know  what  to  do? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Senator  Stone,  may  I  be  allowed  to  say  something 
here  in  direct  answer 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  you  may  say  anything. 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  answer  to  that  question,  the  United  States  district 
attorney  in  New  York  has  within  10  days  had  everyone  in  my  office 
before  the  grand  jury,  including  the  boy  that  licks  the  stamps,  and  he 
is  trying  to  find  out  what  you  are  trying  to  find  out  now.  I  do  not 
know.  If  it  is  found  out  I  shall  be  very  glad  for  him  to  tell  this 
committee.  He  has  had  every  stenographer  and  everybody  connected 
with  the  job. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  connected  with  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Hastings.  But  I  do  not  know ;  if  he  does,  he  knows  more  than 
I  do.    I  think  it  is  an  outrage  in  the  first  i)lace. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  understand,  if  you  can  make  me  under- 
stand, how  a  large  number  of  manufacturers,  scattered  through  a 
number  of  States,  can  curtail  their  output  so  as  to  bring  the  total  out- 
put to  an  approximate  amount  per  month,  without  some  understand- 
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ing  among  those  several  manufacturers  as  to  how  much  they  should 
manufacture? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  have  been  inoculated  with  the  disease  that  Mr. 
Norris  is  very  much  suffering  under ;  that  is,  suspicion. 

Senator  Stone,  Then  I  come  to  you  as  a  physician  to  cure  me  of 
that  disease. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  sir,  I  would  invite  you  up  to  my  office. 

Senator  Stone.  No,  sir ;  you  are  on  the  witness  stand. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did.  You  are  trying  to 
make  me  admit  that  they  are  doing  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  you  admit  anything. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  say  how  do  they  do  it ;  they  do  not  do  it,  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Stone.  You  advised  them  to  do  it,  officially,  as  president 
of  the  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  all  right;  and  they  did  not  do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  expected  them  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  hoped  that  they  would. 

Senator  Stone.  How  would  they  go  about  it  without  some  under- 
standing between  them  as  to  how  much  each  mill  should  make ;  what 
the  curtailment  of  each  mill  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Stone.  You  certainly  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  could 
go  on  independently,  without  concerted  action? 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  are  premising  your  questions  upon  the  as- 
smnption  that  they  did  it.    I  do  not  know  that  they  did  it. 

Senator  Williams.  He  said  how  would  you  expect  them  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  I  said  before,  your  reports  show  how  many 
tons  were  made.  If  the  production  was  100,000  tons  and  the  demand 
was  105,000  tons,  the  demand  would  be  5  per  cent  better  than  the 
supply. 

Senator  Williams.  The  question  was.  How  do  you  expect  them  to 
curtail  to  the  point  that  you  think  they  ought  to,  without  any  under- 
standing amongst  themselves  as  to  how  much  each  was  to  curtail? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  how  much  each  was  to  curtail,  and 
there  is  no  such  understanding. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  a  mill  had  orders  to  the  extent  of  its  full  pro- 
duction, that  mill  would  not  have  been  influenced  in  the  least  bv  that 
letterof  July  11? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  with  the  information  that  was  furnished  by 
your  statistics,  if  the  mill  did  not  have  orders  sufficient  for  its  full 
production,  they  would  have  been  put  on  notice  that  there  was  being 
made  more  paper  in  the  United  States  than  there  was  demand  for? 

Mr.  Hasitngs.  That  is  all  it  is  for. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  what  you  had  in  view  in  writing  the 
letter? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Or,  in  other  words,  it  does  not  apply  to  paper  con- 
sumption alone,  but  to  every  institution  that  makes  goods  for  the 
market;  they  can  not  afford  to  pile  them  up;  they  can  not  perhaps 
borrow  money  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  information  thev  want 
as  to  how  the  market  is — that  is  the  information  you  are  furnishing? 
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Mr.  Hastinos.  Yes,  sir.    I  will  quote  an  instance  for  the  Senator's 
benefit  that  happened  within  three  weeks. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  the  exi>lanation  had  better  rest  where  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  put  it,  if  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 
Senator  Smoot.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me. 
Mr.  Hastings.  Within  three  weeks,  the  little  mill  I  am  interested 
in  at  Niagara  Falls  was  shut  down  because  they  did  not  have  any 
business,  and  yet  I  know  that  other  mills  in  this  country  were  out 
buying  paper  to  supply  their  customers.    I  could  not  sell  paper.    I 
tried  to  sell  it  in  New  x  ork  City  and  in  Baltimore,  at  cost  ana  below 
what  it  cost  us  to  make,  and  yet  I  could  not  get  any  business.    Now, 
what  would  you  have  the  drovemment  sayto  me  if  they  knew  I 
had  shut  down — that  I  must  make  paper?    When  I  did  get  an  order, 
it  was  from  another  mill  for  paper  to  supply  its  customers,  and  I 
made  paper  for  that  mill  at  a  higher  price  than  they  sold  it  for. 
Market  conditions  vary  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  but,  as  a 
basic  principle  no  manufacturer  in  this  country  can  pay  a  manu- 
facturmg  staff  if  the  market  will  not  absorb  his  product,  and  of  all 
things,  newspaper.    The  newspaper  has  been  so  hampered  all  its  life 
by  being  given  passes  on  the  railroads,  theater  passes,  paper  below 
cost,  that  they  would  not  think  of  buying  a  ton  of  paper  if  they  could 
not  use  it  the  next  day.    What  does  the  newspaper  of  this  country 
supply  toward  the  support  of  this  Government,  besides  getting  their 
mail  carried  for  nothing? 
Senator  Wiujams.  What  do  they? 
Mr.  Hastinos.  I  think  they  supply  nothing. 
Senator  Williams.  Nothing? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  ;  except  if  there  were  an  income  tax,  they  might. 
Senator  Smoot.  Or  a  corporation  tax. 
ilr.  Hastings.  Or  a  corporation  tax. 

Senator  Stone.  You  heard  Mr.  Norris,  when  he  was  making  his 
statement  the  other  day,  refer  to  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  10, 
I  believe,  1909? 
Mr.  Hastings.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  At  which  you  were  present  with  other  manufac- 
turers. Did  you  then  discuss  the  question  of  fixing  the  price  of 
paper? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  did  not;  and  the  price  of  paper  was  not  men- 
tioned. 
Senator  Stone.  Was  not  mentioned? 
Mr.  Hastings.  No^  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  W  ere  vou  present  in  a  parlor  car  at  a  meeting  to 
which  Mr.  Norris  refers? 

Mr.  EL\STiNGS.  I  was;  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  a  private  car;  the 
1  publishers  were  running  the  car. 

'      Senator  Stone.  You  were  accepting  the  hospitalities  of  these  men  ? 
Mr.  Hastings.  No  :  they  were  going  up  to  view  a  new  plant,  and  the 
private  car  was  furnished,  I  think,  for  the  party,  and  the  publishers 
were  going  along  as  guests. 
Senator  Stone.  Were  there  publishers  along  on  that  occasion? 
Mr.  Hastings.  There  were  on  the  occasion  he  refers  to ;  at  least  he 
thinks  he  is  referring  to  it. 
Senator  Stone.  Was  anything  said  about  the  price  of  paper? 
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Mr.  Hastings.  There  was. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  said  f 

Mr.  Hastings.  Let  me  tell  you  the  same  story  that  I  told  the  ^and 
lury.  We  went  into  this  private  car  at  a  place  called  Little  Falls, 
Minn.,  and  were  going  up  to  International  Falls.  We  got  on  about 
1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  asked  the  conductor  who  was  in  the 
back  car,  and  he  said  Mr.  Backus,  the  president  of  this  new  con- 
cern ;  that  they  were  playing  bridge.  In  the  party  playing  bridge 
were  two  newspaper  publishers,  one  from  Detroit,  Micli.,  and  one 
from  Chicago,  representing  two  large  papers.  After  they  got  through 
with  the  game  I  was  introduced,  though  it  was  hardly  necessary,  as 
I  had  known  them  for  a  number  of  years.  Mr.  Backus  said,  "  These 
men  are  trying  to  make  a  contract,  Mr.  Hastings,  for  their  supply  of 
paper.  They  offer  me  2  cents  a  pound  for  delivery  in  Chicago ;  what 
.would  you  do  about  it?  "  I  said,  "  I  tell  you.  Backus,  speaking  from 
toy  experience,  if  you  want  to  make  a  good  fellow  of  yourself  I  would 
sign  it,  but  you  would  be  a  damn  fool  if  you  did  because  you  can 
get  more  money." 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
this  investigation  and  the  course  of  it,  but  I  now  suggest  that  if  the 
Government  sees  fit  to  prosecute  these  gentlemen — and  it  should  do 
it  if  they  are  violating  the  law — we  are  giving  them  immunity  here 
by  this  course  of  examination. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  will  waive  that,  Senator  Bailey.  Before  you 
came  in  I  said  I  had  been  before  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  Stonb.  I  am  not  inclined  to  agree  with  the  view  that  if  a 
man  comes  voluntarily  before  this  committee  to  make  a  statement 
and  he  is  asked  some  questions,  that  would  give  him  immunity. 

Senator  Bailbt.  But  he  did  not  come  before  the  committee  to 
make  a  statement  affecting  his  violations  of  the  law ;  and  if,  when  he 
is  before  the  committee,  he  goes  into  those  questions,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  that  if  a  prosecution  is  instituted  we  have  granted 
him  immunity. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Hastings  says  he  has  already  testified  before, 
the  grand  jury. 

Senator  JBaiubt.  The  very  fact  that  he  stated  that  he  had  been 
before  the  ^and  jury  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Government  had 
this  very  suDJect  under  investigation. 

Mr.  Hastinos.  They  did  have. 

Senator  Bailbt.  Mx.  Chairman,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  t4i 
get  information  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  thui 
legislation,  and  not  information  with  respect  to  the  criminal  mis- 
conduct of  the  gentlemen  who  appear  here,  if  they  have  been  guilty 
of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  seeking  to  establish  a  crime,  but  I  woula 
like  to  faiow  something  of  the  general  character  of  the  work  of  thii 
association,  as  it  might  bear  upon  the  legislation  that  we  are  engaged 
in  considering. 

Senator  Galungbr.  You  think  it  might  change  your  mind  if  cer- 
tain lines  of  testimony  were  given  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  the  greatest  de^re  to  give  you  full  informa- 
tion of  our  association's  wore.  There  is  no  secrecy  about  it.  It  is 
perfectly  open;  any  man  is  welcome  to  come  there  and  see.  We 
gather  statistics  on  the  paper  business.    We  are  headquarters  for  in^ 
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fonnation  as  to  where  paper  is  being  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Figures  are  gotten  from  the  best  ayailable  source,  which  is 
the  American  Paper  Pulp  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  I  womd  like  to  ask  you  if,  very  soon  after  that 
meeting  at 

Mr.  Hastings.  Chicago! 

Senator  Stone.  No;  the  falls. 

The  Chaibman.  International  Falls! 

Senator  Stone.  International  Falls— the  prices  of  paper  were  not 
announced  as  being  fixed. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  as  to  the  International  Paper  Co. 
I  know  what  the  price  was  that  Mr.  Norris  &;ave  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  nobody  connected  with  the  International  Paper 
Co.  that  was  in  that  party,  so  I  do  not  know  anything  about  their 
policy,  and  can  not  answer  for  that 

Senator  Stone.  Were  the  prices  of  other  manufacturers  an- 
nounced! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Or  very  soon  afterwards! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  soon  after  that!    Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  you  say  yes,  and  then  you  say  you  do  not 
know.    Do  you  know  the  president  of  the  Union  bag  &  Paper  Co. ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Very  well. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  member  of  your  association! 

Mr.  Hastings.  His  company  is;  jes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  an  mterview  with  him! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Sttone.  Printed  in  the  London  papers! 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  did  you  see  where  he  advised  the  London 
manufacturers  to  adopt  a  price  of  $45  a  ton  for  that  paper! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  do  not  know  what  he 
has  got  to  do  with  it;  he  does  not  make  any. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  where  he  stated  in  that  interview 
that  the  larger  paper  companies  would  reduce  their  production  to  35 
per  cent  of  their  normal  output! 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  where  he  said  that. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  it  was  done  so  as  to  allow  the  weaker 
mills  to  get  a  market!    Did  you  see  that  statement! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  he  was  speaking  of  sulphite  pulp,  was  he 
not!     You  said  paper.    If  he  said  paper,  I  never  saw  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  it  as  to  sulphite  pulp ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know.    It  was  printed  that  he  did. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  interview. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  saw  the  interview;  yes,  sir.  I  was  just  looking 
at  it  to  refresh  my  memory.  If  they  have  reduced  their  production, 
it  was  because  they  could  not  sell  the  pulp. 

Senator  Stone,  Then  he  did  say  it! 

Mr.  Hastings.  He  might  have  said  it,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  reported  as  having  said  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  I  will  take  it  that  he  did  say  it. 

Senator  Stone.  If  he  did  say  it,  how  do  you  construe  it ! 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  they  could  not  sell  the  pulp. 
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Senator  Stone.  And  so  they  reduced  the  output  to  35  per  cent  ol 
the  capacity? 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  reduced  it  35  per  cent,  running  65  per  cent  oi 
the  time.    That  is  what  I  take  it  to  be. 

Senator  Williams.  In  order  to  enable  the  weaker  mills  to  have  t 
market.    Is  that  the  language  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  is  the  language  used  there.  As  a  matter  oi 
fact,  it  is  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign  pulp  coming  in  hew 
to-day.  There  is  not  a  sulphite  mill  in  this  country  to-day  running 
full  time,  and  I  do  not  see  how  he  can  run  full  time  for  some  tim€ 
ahead  by  reason  of  the  foreign  importations  that  are  coming  in  and 
paying  the  duty  and  being  sold  at  less  than  he  can  manufacture  it  for. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  they  reduced  it  35  per  cent  or  reduced 
it  to  35  per  cent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  what  he  said. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  is  reported  as  saying? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  haven't  it  before  me,  but  I  know  that  the  mills 
averaged  65  per  cent,  so  if  he  said  they  cut  it  down  to  35  per  cent 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

Senator  Stone.  He  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about.  He 
is  a  member  of  your  association? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  name  of  the  mill  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Cliff  Paper  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  its  capital  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  practically; 
$200,000  in  stock  and  $200,000  in  bonds. 

Senator  Stone  How  long  has  it  been  running? 

Mr.  Hastings.  About  20  years. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  capital  at  the  date  of  its  organiza- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Stone.  Paid  up? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  we  only  had  $100,000  capital, 
but  we  put  in  over  $200,000  in  cash. 

Senator  Stone.  How  was  that  entered  on  your  books? 

Mr.  Hastings.  As  cash  received. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  have  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  we  spent  it  in  improvements.  It  shows  ini 
the  plant.  , 

Senator  Stone.  You  put  in  $3  for  every  $1  of  stock,  then? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  you  put  in  $200,000  in  addition  to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  we  put  in  $100,000  additional— $200,000  alto-| 
gether. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  $2  for  every  dollar  of  stock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  then  we  increased  that  afterwards. 

Senator  Stone.  You  state  now  that  you  have  $200,000  surplus 
and  $200,000  of  paid  stock. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  $400,000  represented  by  our  stock  and 
bonds,  which  represent  the  investment  we  have  in  tne  plant 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  stock  worth — the  market  value  of  itf 
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Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any.  There  has  not  been  any 
sale  since  it  was  or^nized. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  it  held  at — ^what  dividends  are  paid  on  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  last  two  years,  none.  We  have  averaged  for 
20  years  possibly  6  or  7  per  cent — between  6  and  7  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  that  the  total  of  the  profits!  Did  all  of  the 
profits  go  into  the  dividends? 

Mr.  Hastings.  In  the  meantime  we  accumulated  a  surplus. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  $200,000  in  20  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  enlarge  the  plant  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  improved  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Out  oi  the  profits? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir ;  we  kept  it  up  in  a  certain  way. 

Senator  Stone.  You  paid  6  or  7  per  cent  dividends,  accumulated 
$200,000  surplus,  and  enlarged  the  plant,  or  improved  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  That  came  out  of  the  surplus. 

Senator  Stone.  You  put  the  surplus  into  improvements? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  consider  the  plant  as  worth  more 
now  than  it  was  20  years  ago.    I  would  like  to  say 

Senator  Stone.  One  moment  until  I  get  through  on  this  point. 
Aside  from  the  plant,  no  matter  whether  it  was  the  original  plant 
or  an  improved  plant — ^how  much  surplus  have  you? 

Mr.  ifi^ffTiNGS.  I  do  not  think  we  have  any.  You  must  remember 
that  we  are  a  little  differently  situated  to  many  people.  We  do  not 
own  the  ground ;  it  is  leased,  and  within  a  few  years  we  have  prac- 
tiailly  got  to  give  the  mill  back  to  the  man  who  owns  the  ground ; 
it  is  not  our  own. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  value  of  the  plant? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  consider  it  not  very  valuable.  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  valuable  plant  because  it  has  got  to  be  wrecked.  If  we  can  not 
make  the  arrangements  with  the  Power  Company  to  run  their  lines 
within  about  12  or  15  years  the  i>lant  is  not  worth  anything. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  well,  that  is  a  contingency. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  it  is  a  very  large  contingency.  It  is  on  his 
ground. 

Senator  Stone.  You  can  not  move  it 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  say  it  is  on  his  ground.    It  is  not  our  ground. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  put  the  question  in  this  form.  How  much 
investment  does  the  plant  represent? 

Mr.  Hastings.  It  represents  in  actual  cash  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  20  years  ago  with  $200,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  All  right. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  accumulated  a  surplus  of  $200,000  and 
doubled  your  stock.    That  is  an  increase  of  $300,000. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  your  arithmetic  is  a  little  too  rapid  for  me. 
We  put  in  $200,000  capital  to  start,  and  then  $200,000  representing 
onr  surplus.    That  is  $400,000.    We  have  accumulated  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  You  started  with  $200,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  did. 

Senator  Stone.  You  afterwards  accumulated,  I  understood  you  to 
say,  a  surplus  of  $200,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stons.  That  is  $200,000  more? 

Mr.HABTiNGS.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  you  have  increased  your  stock  $100,000? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No  :  you  are  wrong  in  that.  We  have  not  increased 
our  stock  any  beyond  that. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  capital  stock  now? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  explained  that  our  capital  stock  originally  was 
$100,000,  for  which  we  paid  in  $100,000.  We  put  in  another  $100,000 
m  cash  and  built  the  mill  with  it,  and  then  we  issued  stock  for  it 
Now,  we  have  got  $200,000  in  cadi  that  we  put  into  it  We  have 
$200,000  more.  That  was  not  accumulation.  1  admit  that.  You  can 
not  tie  me  up  on  any  other  ifigures. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  $200,000  went  into  the  enlargement  of  the 
plant? 

Mr.  ELalStinos.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  what  you  call  a  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  and  at  the  end  of  15  years  the  plant  does 
not  belong  to  us. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  make  a  little  more  profit  each  year  than  a 
Senator's  salary. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Senator's  salary  is.  I 
would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  more  than  that  if  he  has  got  to  sit  here 
all  summer. 

Senator  Stone.  The  profit,  as  you  figure  it,  is  $200,000  for  20  years 
on  an  investment  of  how  much? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  thought  I  had  said  $200,000  had  been  put  into  it 

Senator  Stone.  Then  m  20  years  your  profits,  in  the  form  of  accu- 
mulations, aside  from  dividends,  represent  100  per  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  In  20  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  during  that  time  you  have  been  paying  about 
7  per  cent  dividends. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Who  is  going  to  pay  us  back  the  $200,000? 

Senator  Smoot.  At  the  end  of  the  15  years. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  that  lias  got  to  come  out  somewhere  in  the 
bookkeeping. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  will  get  it  back  if  this  bill  passes. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes;  and  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  an  offer  to- 
day  

Senator  Stone.  When  you  were  paying  7  per  cent  dividend,  it  was 
7  per  cent  on  what  amount? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  am  talking  of  the  average  now. 

Senator  Stone.  And  I  am. 

Mr.  Hastings.  One  year  we  paid  more  than  that. 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  6  or  8  or  what,  but  on 
what  amount  of  capital  did  you  pay  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  <Jn  $200,000. 

Senator  Stone.  Not  on  the  surplus? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  surplus  amounted  to  about  5  per  cent  a 
year,  did  it,  during  the  20-year  period? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Well,  it  would  amount  to  about  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  taking  into  consideration  the  compound  inter- 
est upon  the  accumulating  surplus  during  the  time. 
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Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  roughly  speaking. 

Senator  McCumber.  When  the  15  years  are  up,  you  lose  your 
buildii^  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Tes,  sir;  I  believe  if  you  look  into  this  matter — 
you  gentlemen  who  know  the  paper  manufacturing  business  in  your 
own  States — ^you  will  find  that  there  has  not  been  any  exorbitant 
profit  at  all.  We  b^n  as  they  have  in  other  lines  of  business,  but 
it  has  been  instilled  into  your  minds,  through  constant  publication, 
that  we  are  a  lot  of  robbers,  because 

Senator  Wii^liams.  You  think  they  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
ignorance. 

Mr.  Hastings.  No;  I  mean  the  general  public;  not  you,  but  every- 
one. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  You  made 
a  statement  that  startled  me  a  little.  You  stated  that  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  was  in  a  depressed  condition  and  was  not  at  the 
present  time  making  any  profit    Did  I  understand  you  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  majority  of  them,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  have  not  any  knowledge  except  as  to  the  in- 
dustries in  my  own  State  of  Maine.  Is  that  true  there  I  I  had  not 
supposed  it  was  from  what  I  know  of  it  down  there. 

Mr.  Hastings.  You  have  two  or  three  plants  there  that  are  prob- 
ably the  best  plants  in  the  United  States.  They  were  conceived  by 
bright  men  who  went  in  there  and  bought  woodland  at  a  very  low 
price;  they  got  the  contracts  for  water  power,  and  have  got  the  mill, 
and  they  can  manufacture  it  cheaply,  as  compared  with  any  other 
mill,  and  their  business  has  been  good.  One  oi  the  very  mills  that  I 
speak  of — our  little  mill  at  Niagara  Falls,  was  selling  paper  to  one 
of  vour  big  mills  in  Maine  that  could  not  fill  the  orders. 

Senator  Johnson.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  Great  Northern,  I  think. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  a  great  plant  at  Millinnockett. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  an  enormous  plant. 

Senator  Johnson.  And  have  large  areas  of  woodlands. 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  large  areas  of  woodlands,  yet  it 
was  stated  before  the  Finance  Committee,  I  think  the  last  Finance 
Committee — at  any  rate  the  time  the  Payne- Aldrich  bill  was  under 
consideration — that  in  10  years  their  profit  averaged  2  per  cent. 

Senator  Johnson.  They  have  been  all  the  time  improving  their 
quality  of  woodland  and  improving  and  extending  their  plant. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  think  that  is  so,  but  there  had  been  no  enormous 
profit  from  the  investment. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  invested  in  woodland  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  have  not.  I  have  never  accumulated  enough  to 
do  so.    I  would  like  to,  because  I  think  it  is  a  good  investment. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  do  vou  get  your  wood  ? 

Mr,  IIastings.  We  buy  it  from  the  Adirondacks,  and  have  mainly 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  from  a  dealer  there. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  pay  for  a  rossed  wood— that  is,  a  wood  all  pre- 
pared ;  we  do  not  have  to  handle  it  at  all — ^which  cost  us,  I  think,  this 
year  about  $14  a  cord  delivered  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Senator  Stone.  TiTien  it  reaches  your  mill  it  is  all  ready  for  re- 
ducing to  pulp? 
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Mr.  IIastikgs.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stonb.  Mr.  Hastings,  would  you  object  to  filing  your  state- 
ment and  account,  by  years,  of  the  dividends  paid  by  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  increased  stock  and  the  accumulations  of 
surnlus. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do  so. 

Senator  Stone.  I  widi  you  would  do  it,  so  that  we  can  examine  it 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  been  examined  so  much  that  we  have  no 
modesty. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  stated  that  your  books  are  open. 

Mr.  Hastings.  They  have  been  open,  unclothed;  nakeoT 

Senator  Wiujlams.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 
Government  much  anyhow,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  are  not  afraid  of  the  Government.     We  are 
afraid  of  the  influence  of  the  other  fellow  upon  the  Government. 
That  is  what  we  are  afraid  of,  and  he  has  more  influence  than  we 
.have  because  he  makes  more  noise. 

Senator  Stone.  But  you  get  the  best  of  it — ^you  have  been  getting 
the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Hastings.  We  have  not  been  getting  the  best  of  it.  That  is 
where  vou  have  made  a  mistake.  We  are  entitled  to  $6  duty  on  paper 
instead  of  $3.79. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  will  or  wish  has  been  more  written  into  the 
tariff  laws  than  that  of  the  consumers  of  your  product,  has  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  The  consumer? 

Senator  Stone.  It  has  been  more  regarded — ^your  wish — ^in  the 
making  of  tariff  laws  than  that  of  the  man  who  buys  the  product? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir.  Why  should  it  not  be?  What 
does  he  demand?  He  has  no  right  to  come  here  and  demand  that 
the  duty  shall  be  taken  off  of  what  he  buys.  We  do  not  come  here 
and  ask  that  you  take  off  the  duty  from  cotton  felts  or  wool  felts  or 
wires. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  because  you  have  been  in  at  the  cutting 
of  the  pie,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Hastings.  No,  sir;  there  has  been  no  pie  to  cut. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  that  a  fellow  who  is  being  hothoused  by 
the  Government  ought  not  to  ask  the  Government  to  quit  hothousing 
other  people. 

Mr.  Hastings.  I  agree  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  else  in  your  party,  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  desires  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Not  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Does  that  close  your  statement? 

Mr.  Hastings.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Senator  Gamble,  if  you  will  introduce  any 
of  the  members  of  your  delegation  the  committee  will  hear  them. 

Senator  Gamble.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  delegation  from  my 
State,  and  I  will  give  the  list  of  our  delegates.  They  were  elected  at 
the  State  convention  held  at  Aberdeen  on  the  19th  of  this  month, 
and  they  desire  to  be  heard  upon  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  especially 
as  it  relates  to  the  agricultural  interests,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  first 
presenting  Mr.  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  who  will  present  the  subject  in  the 
first  instance. 
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(The  list  of  delegates  submitted  by  Senator  Gamble  is  as  follows:) 

SOUTH   DAKOTA   DELEGATION. 

• 

A.  E.  ChamberlaiD,  Brookings;  W.  H.  Lyon,  Sioux  Falls;  A.  W.  Kruger,  Gro* 
ton;  Otto  Johnson,  Redfleld;  J.  G.  Simmons,  Aberdeen;  W.  H.  Wenz,  Bath; 
M.  P.  Beebe,  Ipswich;  J.  D.  McKlnney,  Clark;  W.  B.  Burr,  Walworth  County; 
R  J.  Mather,  Groton;  O.  W.  Cochran,  Edmunds  County;  E.  E.  Klapp,  Clark 
County;  Hugh  N.  Allen,  Aberdeen. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Chamberlain  begins, 
I  ask  to  present  to  the  committee  a  statement  made  by  W.  L.  Clem- 
ent, secretary  and  treasurer  South  Atlantic  Lumber  Co.  and  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  W.  L.  Clement  Lumber  Co.  Mr.  Clement  was 
before  the  committee  a  few  days  ago,  but  he  did  not  have  time  to  be 
heard  and  had  to  go  awa^r  that  night.  I  asked  permission  then  that 
he  be  allowed  to  send  this  statement  for  the  record,  which  he  has 
done. 

STATEMENT  IN  WBITINO  OF  W.  L.  CLEMENT,  BEPBESENTINO 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  LITMBEB  CO.  AND  W.  L.  CLEMENT  LUMBEB 
CO.,  STTBMITTED  BY  SENATOB  SIMMONS. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  and 
when  the  final  print  is  made  it  will  be  put  in  its  proper  place  with  the 
hearings  on  the  lumber  question. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Greensboro,  N.  C  May  22,  1911. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States 

Senate: 

I  esteem  It  an  honor  to  be  permitted  to  present  to  you  my  views  of  the  reci- 
procity bill  which  is  now  pending  before  your  honorable  body  and  the  effect  its 
passage  will  hare  upon  the  lumber  industry  of  my  section.  It  also  gives  me 
pleasure  to  present  these  views  to  you.  because  I  am  convinced  that  you  are 
endeavoring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  solution  of  this  problem  and  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  engaged  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  In  the  Piedmont  section,  for  23  years  and  am  familiar  with  the 
conditions  of  the  lumber  trade  in  this  section  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not 
present  to  you  the  views  of  any  organization  or  association  of  manufacturers. 
My  views  are  my  own;  and  Incidentally  my  views,  while  being  my  own,  repre- 
sent the  views  of  a  very  large  number  of  manufacturers  of  lumber  In  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  who  are  not  affiliated  with  any  association 
or  any  trust,  who  manufacture  and  market  their  lumber  Independently  as  di- 
rected by  their  Individual  Judgment.  It  has  been  testified  before  your  body  by 
the  members  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association,  who  so  ably  presented 
their  case,  that  the  members  of  that  association  controlled  about  one-third  of 
the  output  of  North  Carolina  pine.  It  was  also  stated  that  there  were  In  the 
States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  about  8,000  sawmills. 
The  membership  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  is  less  than  100,  al- 
lowing each  one  of  the  members  to  own  or  control  5  mills,  which  is  a  very 
liberal  estimate;  this  leaves  7,500  mills  not  affiliated  with  this  association  or 
any  other  association.  I  believe  that  this  estimate  Is  a  very  conservative  one, 
and  estimating  that  each  of  these  7,500  mills  employ  10  laborers,  we  have  an 
aggregate  of  75,000  employees  dependent  upon  the  lumber  business  for  their 
daily  bread  in  the  three  States.  While,  as  stated,  my  views  are  my  own,  they 
fairly  represent  the  views  of  this  entire  body  of  men. 

In  explanation  of  my  position  on  this  matter,  I  will  slate  that  my  political 
ftiith  Is  Democratic.  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  raise  money  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Government  by  an  indirect  tax,  and  that  a  tariff  on  Imports 
IB  the  proper  way  in  which  to  raise  a  part  of  this  revenue.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Democratic  position  to  oppose  this  bill  when  its 
Inequalities  and  injustice  are  so  planly  evident.  Although  my  poltical  faith  is 
that  of  a  Democrat,  the  section  of  the  three  States  of  which  I  am  speaking 
(wntains  a  large  part  of  the  strength  of  the  Republican  Party  In  these  thre*" 
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States.  The  percentage  of  Republicans  to  Democrats  is  possibly  about  40  per 
cent.  I  think  the  same  average  is  true  as  to  the  political  faith  of  the  u^i  in 
the  sawmill  business.  I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  of  whatever  political 
faith,  the  entire  lumber  industry  of  this  section  is  opposed  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  for  the  reason  that  we  consider  it  unjust.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill  49  per  cent  of  the  reductions  that  will  be  made  in  the  tarilT  are  on  lumber 
alone.  Without  having  the  actual  figures  before  me,  I  think  a  large  part  of 
the  lumber  that  is  now  and  will  be  imported  from  Canada  is  the  lumber  that 
will  come  in  direct  coiupetltlon  with  our  product.  The  product  of  the  mills 
in  the  section  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina  is  marketed 
In  the  northern  States  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont,  while  a 
small  proportion  is  shipped  into  the  State  of  Maine.  This  territory  mentioned 
is  the  largest  consumer  of  low-grade  lumber  in  the  world.  Our  product  is 
largely  low  grade.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  output  of  our  mills  is  what  is 
commercially  known  as  No.  4,  or  box  grade.  This  is  used  almost  exclusively 
in  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates.  A  very  small  percentage  of  our  lum- 
ber in  the  low  grade  is  sold  for  building  purposes,  and  is  not  used  to  any 
extent  for  underflooring  or  undersheathing.  Our  lumber  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates  on  account  of  the  softness  of 
its  texture  and  light  weight,  as  compared  with  the  lumber  on  the  east  coast 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  Speaking  particularly  of  the 
lumber  manufactured  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Greenst>oro,  which  constitutes 
an  aggregate  of  250,000,000  to  300,000,000  feet  annually ;  speaking  more  particu- 
larly of  the  lumber  manufactured  and  shipped  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  which  is  about  60,000,000  feet  annually,  90  per  cent  of  this 
annual  output  is  shipped  within  less  than  200  miles  of  the  Canadian  line,  and 
therefore  will  come  in  direct  competition  with  the  low-grade  ]umt>er  of  Canada. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  lowering  of  the  duty  by  the  Payne-Aldrlch  bill  from 
$2  per  1,000  feet  to  $1.25  per  1,000  feet,  the  average  price  on  this  lumber  has 
declined  from  $21.50  to  $18.50  per  1,000  feet  delivered  on  the  markets.  This 
average  price  is  made  up  from  the  markets  taking  a  rate  of  freight  of  27  cents 
per  100  pounds  from  Greensboro  producing  territory.  You  will  find  by  reference 
to  the  Joint  tariff  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  the  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Uallroad,  nnd  the  Southern  Railway,  the  zone  which  this  covers,  which  briefly 
begins  at  Boston  on  the  north,  striking  a  line  across  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  far 
west  as  Erie,  coming  south  as  far  as  Pittsburg,  taking  In  all  of  northern  Penn- 
sylvania and  northern  New  Jersey,  there  are  a  few  points  within  this  radius 
that  take  a  higher  or  a  lower  rate,  but  practically  all  of  these  points  within 
this  radius  are  covered  by  a  rate  of  27  cents  per  100  pounds  from  Greensboro 
producing  territory.  Now,  it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  you  that  a  decline  of 
$3  per  1,000  feet  In  the  price  of  this  lumber  was  brought  about  by  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  of  75  cents  per  1,000  feet  This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  when  this  duty  was  lowered  the  Canadian  producers  shipped  into  this 
section  a  considerable  quantity  of  low-grade  lumber.  The  supply  at  this  time 
was  already  beyond  the  demand,  and  this  created  an  additional  surplus  which 
caused  stronger  competition  and  caused  the  prices  to  be  bid  down. 

Now,  this  may  suggest  the  idea  to  your  minds  that  there  was  an  abnormal 
profit  in  the  business  and  that  by  reason  of  this  competition  the  abnormal 
profit  was  removed  and  that  we  are  now  receiving  a  fair  price  for  our  lumber. 
In  order  to  relieve  your  minds  of  any  such  wrong  Impression,  I  will  give  you 
figures  which  can  be  verified  by  any  one  of  the  7,500  mills  in  operation  in 
this  territory.  The  figures  that  I  give  are  very  conservative,  and  of  course 
do  not  apply  to  onch  individual  mill,  as  the  cost  of  the  majority  of  them  far 
exceeds  the  figures  I  shall  give,  nnd  in  a  very  few  exceptions  they  are  less: 

[Per  thousand  feet] 

Stumpage $2. 50 

Average  cost  of  logging  to  portable  sawmills 2. 50 

Sawing 3.50 

Hauling  to  the  railroad  (average  distance  4  miles) 1.50 

Dressing  and  loading  on  cars 1.  50 

Freight 6. 94 

Cost  of  selling.  5  per  cent .87 

Cash  discount,  2  I3er  cent .84 

Total 18.65 
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or  a  net  loss  under  tlie  present  market  conditions  of  15  cents  per  1,000  feet, 
not  counting  anything  for  the  interest  on  Investment,  the  natural  wear  of 
macliinery,  wagons,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  The  actual  cost  for  these  items 
exclusiye  of  interest  is  more  than  $1  per  1,000  feet ;  so  that  the  actual  net  loss 
of  tbe  mill  operator  In  this  section  on  their  output  of  lumber  is  more  than  ft 
per  1,000  feet 

The  question  may  arise  In  your  minds:  Is  all  of  this  lumber  a  box  grade? 
This  is  almost  the  fact.  There  is  an  average  of  possibly  10  per  cent  of  betteir 
grade  In  our  product.  There  is  also  about  10  per  cent  of  lumber  below  the  grade 
of  box,  which  can  not  be  shipped,  which  equalizes  the  price  to  that  of  the  box 
grade.  In  fact,  my  company  for  more  than  a  year  has  abandoned  selecting 
out  the  small  percentage  of  better  grades.  We  found  the  extra  cost  of  handling 
overcame  the  advance  in  price,  so  we  htne  only  made  one  grade,  that  of  boxing 
lumber.  To  eliminate  the  present  low  duty  of  $1.25  per  1,000  feet  on  lumber 
from  Canada,  we  will  have  a  still  further  reduction  in  tbe  price;  and  we 
frankly  admit  that  this  means  ruin  for  the  business  of  these  portable  mills. 
About  30  per  cent  of  the  output  of  these  mills  is  consumed  in  their  immediate 
locality.  The  prices  are  not  fixed  by  the  towns  and  cities  in  these  States,  but 
are  fixed  absolutely  by  the  demand  on  the  northern  market.  The  price  of  this 
grade  of  lumber  to-day  in  the  rough  is  $11  i)er  1,000  feet  delivered  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  G.  It  can  be  bought  delivered  in  any  quantities  from  the  retail  yards 
by  the  builders  in  our  cities  at  $14  per  1,000  feet,  and  if  the  quantity  is  large 
eaougb  to  justify  buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer  and  shipping  it  In  car- 
load lots  tbe  builder  can  get  this  lumber  d^ivered  on  the  ground  for  the  build- 
ing at  about  $12  per  1,000  feet.  The  decline  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  in 
exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  northern  markets,  which  is  $3  per  1.000  feet 
Two  years  ago  this  lumber  was  worth  $14  in  carload  lots  to  the  retail  dealers 
and  $17  to  the  building  trade. 

This  demonstrates  to  you  very  clearly  that  there  is  no  Lumber  Trust  among 
the  portable  mills  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina;  neither  can  there 
ever  be.  The  price  will  always  be  governed  entirely  by  supply  and  demand,  and 
in  behalf  of  these  75,000  men  I  ask  that  you  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
placing  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  that  will  take  away  from  them  their  em- 
ployment I  think  that  I  am  conservative  in  saying  that  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
laborers  employed  by  these  mills  are  white  men,  and  it  is  a  class  of  labor  not 
inferior  to  the  labor  of  Canada  or  any  other  country.  The  average  wages  paid 
are  $1.25  per  day  of  10  hours.  These  wages  are  too  low.  They  should  receive 
an  amount  equal  to  the  wages  paid  in  Canada,  which  has  been  testified  to  be 
$1.75  per  day  of  10  hours,  and  the  only  reason  why  our  laborers  do  not  receive 
an  equal  compensation  is  that  the  price  of  the  product  does  not  Justify  paying 
these  wages,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  meet  our  present  pay  roll.  In 
examining  the  figures  that  I  have  given — showing  a  loss  of  $1  per  1,000  feet 
in  the  manufacture  of  lumber — ^you  may  well  ask :  Why  is  it  that  these  people 
are  not  all  in  bankruptcy,  or  will  they  not  soon  be?  This  can  be  explained  in 
two  ways.  First,  during  the  period  of  years  1903,  1904,  1905,  and  1906,  the 
average  price  on  our  lumber  enabled  the  manufacturer  to  receive  a  profit.  This 
money  was  Invested  in  standing  timber  and  machinery  by  most  manufacturers 
and  carried  on  deposit  with  their  banks.  This  has  enabled  a  large  numl)er  of 
our  mills  to  hold  together  their  organization  and  continue  business  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  operators  being  men  of  small  affairs  are  in  close  touch  with 
their  employees,  many  of  whom  are  their  kinsmen  and  friends.  From  a  selfish 
viewpoint  they  want  to  hold  these  men  together  in  order  to  have  them  run 
their  business  when  it  becomes  profitable ;  again,  they  feel  that  they  should  not 
discharge  their  employees  without  any  means  of  living  and  have  them  move  off 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

I  regret,  on  the  other  hand,  to  say  that  a  large  number  of  our  mills  have  gone 
into  bankruptcy,  and  that  a  still  larger  number  have  their  machinery  and  equip- 
ment under  heavy  mortgages,  and  unless  they  get  relief  all  of  them  are  facing 
bankruptcy.  There  are  no  more  reciprocal  i)eople  in  the  world  than  our  people. 
They  believe  in  reciprocity  in  all  things,  and  if  they  considered  that  this  was  a 
reciprocal  treaty  they  would  favor  it ;  but  from  their  viewpoint  they  can  not  see 
why  they  should  be  forced  to  sell  their  lumber  In  competition  with  free  lumber 
from  Canada  when  all  the  machinery  and  tools  they  have  to  buy  are  on  a  pro- 
tective basis.  I  should  not  say  protective  basis,  but  on  a  prohibitive  basis.  There 
are  no  machinery  or  tools  that  are  used  by  the  sawmills  of  the  country  that  are 
imported,  and  investigation  will  show  that  they  pay  from  30  to  50  i)er  cent  more 
for  their  machinery  and  tools  than  the  niantifacturers  of  other  countries.    For 
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iofitance,  in  the  year  1905  30-pound  steel  rails,  which  are  used  largely  In  this 
section  for  logging  roads,  cost,  delivered,  $36  per  ton.  The  same  rails  manufac- 
tnred  by  American  manufacturers  were  worth  in  Liverpool  $21  per  ton;  and 
while  I  haven't  the  figures  before  me,  I  presume  could  have  been  bought  in 
Canada  about  this  time  at  about  the  latter  price.  Should  it  be  your  pleasure 
to  pass  this  bill,  we  also  urgently  insist  that  you  deal  fairly  with  us,  and  add  to 
the  free-list  bill  all  sawmill  machinery,  tools,  belting,  oils,  etc.,  and  this  will  in 
a  measure  relieve  the  injustice  to  our  industry. 

FOREST  OONSEBVATION. 

One  of  the  principal  arguments  that  has  been  advanced  in  favor  of  the  free 
lumber  with  Canada  is  that  it  will  tend  to  conserve  our  forests.  This  Is  alto- 
gether a  mistaken  idea,  and  no  man  who  has  been  familiar  with  the  luml)er 
industry  of  this  country  for  the  past  25  years  will  make  this  argument.  As  an 
instance  of  the  waste  of  our  forest  by  the  low  price  of  lumber.  I  will  give  you 
the  instance  that  came  under  my  earliest  observation  of  the  lumber  Industry. 
In  the  year  1879  my  father,  Adam  Clement,  owned  a  tract  of  original  growth 
short-leaf  yellow  pine,  located  10  miles  from  Concord  station  on  the  Norfolk  * 
Western  Railroad  in  Campbell  County,  Va.,  containing  400  acres.  The  timber 
on  this  land  was  sold  for  $4  per  acre.  A  mill  was  moved  into  this  tract  of 
timber  land,  and  these  fine  trees,  averaging  2  feet  in  diameter  and  70  feet  in 
length,  were  cut  down,  and  from  a  minimum  of  16  feet  to  a  maximum  of  48 
feet  were  cut  into  logs  12  and  16  feet  long,  hauled  to  this  mill  and  manufactured 
Into  lumber.  The  remainder  of  these  trees  were  left  in  the  woods  to  decay; 
they  soon  became  full  of  worms,  which  spread  to  the  growing  timber  and 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  what  was  left.  Now,  the  reason  that  all  of  these 
trees  were  not  cut  into  lumber  was  that  the  price  of  lumber  did  not  Justify 
manufacturing  anything  except  the  logs  that  would  produce  clear  lumber — 
lumber  of  a  No.  1  and  No.  2  grade.  There  was  only  a  very  limited  demand 
for  the  No.  3  and  No.  4  grades,  and  the  prices  did  not  Justify  putting  it  on  the 
market.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  way  operations  were  conducted  at  that 
time,  and  so  continued  until  about  1897.  I  think  that  a  conservative  estimate 
would  be  that  50  per  cent  of  all  the  trees  that  were  cut  down  in  this  section  of 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina  was  left  in  the  forest,  and  that  by  reason 
of  this  a  large  amount  of  timber  was  left  on  the  ground  to  breed  worms,  that 
are  so  disastrous  to  our  forests  that  25  per  cent  more  of  the  standing  timber 
was  destroyed. 

We  no  longer  have  any  forests  of  original-growth  timber  in  these  sections, 
or  the  quantity  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  to  be  considered.  We.  however,  have 
a  second-growth  pine  that  perhaps  covers  40  to  50  per  cent  of  the  land  in  this 
section.  It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  farmers  when  they  wanted  to  clear 
a  piece  of  land  for  cultivation  to  cut  down  this  timber  and  let  it  lay  on  the 
ground  for  a  year  until  it  became  dry,  then  they  would  set  fire  to  It  and  bum 
all  that  could  be  burned  in  this  manner.  The  remaining  logs  were  rolled 
together  In  log  heaps  and  burned.  In  this  manner  billions  of  feet  of  this 
timber  were  destroyed  l)ecause  it  had  no  commercial  value.  The  lands  covered 
with  this  timber  were  often  a  part  of  the  pasturage  of  the  farmers,  and  it 
was  also  their  custom,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  set  fire  to  this  forest  of 
second-growth  pine  in  order  to  burn  off  the  accumulation  of  straw  so  that  the 
grass  could  put  up  for  their  cattle.  In  this  way  hundreds  of  millions,  and  per- 
haps billions,  of  feet  of  this  timber  were  completely  destroyed.  The  condition 
to-day  is  entirely  reversed.  This  second  growth  land  contains  an  average  of 
about  5,000  feet  board  measure  of  timber  per  acre.  This  now  has  a  market 
value  of  $2.50  per  1,000  feet,  or  $12.50  per  acre.  The  farmer  is  conserving  this 
timber  by  protecting  it  from  fires  because  it  has  a  commercial  value  to  him, 
and  is  thereby  tending  to  conserve  the  forest.  Our  lands  will  produce  a  crop 
of  this  second-growth  pine  that  can  be  manufactured  into  lumber  in  30  years. 
In  50  years  It  will  produce  5,000  feet  per  acre.  Give  this  timber  a  stumpage 
value  of  $10  per  1,000  feet  Instead  of  $2.50  per  1,000  feet,  and  you  will  find 
our  country  practicing  scientific  forestry  and  raising  more  timber  than  we 
consume.  Reduce  the  price  of  this  stumpage  and  we  will  again  have  forest 
destruction  instead  of  forest  conservation. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  suggestion,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
In  favor  of  this  bill  on  account  of  their  belief  that  it  will  tend  to  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests,  it  would  be  wise  for  them  to  consider  putting  on  the  free 
list  creosote  and  creosoting  oil.    It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  timber 
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of  which  I  am  Bpeaking— the  sap  short-leaf  second-growth  pine  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Virginia,  and  Tennessee— can  be  used  for  crossties  and  construction  tim- 
bers, and  that  it  will  have  a  life  of  about  15  to  20  years  by  treating  it  with 
creosote.  The  hardwoods  and  heart  pine  only  have  a  life  of  from  6  to  7 
years  under  similar  conditions.  The  present  cost  of  treating  these  materials 
is  about  $15  per  1,000  feet,  wlilch  cost  is  made  up  largely  of  the  creosote  and 
creosoting  oils  that  are  consumed,  on  which  I  understand  the  present  tariff 
law  imposes  a  high  duty.  Do  not  understand  that  I  am  in  favor  of  free  trade, 
or  that  I  believe  that  creosoting  oil  should  be  singled  out  as  one  item  that 
should  be  put  on  the  free  list  We  should  be  consistent,  and  if  we  believe 
that  free  lumber  will  conserve  our  forests,  undoubtedly  free  oils  will  still 
further  conserve  them. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  that  it  will  be  Im- 
possible to  make  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  until  we  can  get  a  Democratic 
Senate  and  a  Democratic  President  on  account  of  each  interest  demanding  that 
they  shall  not  be  singled  out  and  discriminated  against  unjustly.  I  eould  well 
understand  why  a  Senator  from  a  State  that  produces  no  lumber  could  make 
this  argument;  but  1  can  not  understand  why  he  should  be  willing,  for  the  sake 
of  the  possible  political  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  election  of  1912,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  largest  industry  in  his  section  and  to  be  in  favor  of  a  bill 
to  place  upon  the  free  list  in  competition  with  Canada  the  lumber  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  to  allow  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books  a  law  imposing  a  high 
duty  upon  everything  that  liie  luinberniea  have  to  buy.  He  seems  to  have 
the  erroneous  idea — from  a  statement  made  by  him  during  the  course  of  hear- 
ing—that tlie  lumbermen  of  the  South  are  very  rich. 

There  are  a  few  lumbermen  in  his  State,  and  also  in  our  State,  that  when 
timber  lauds  had  no  value  bought  up  large  quantities  of  timber  lands  at  nomi- 
nal prices.  On  account  of  the  advance  In  the  price  of  timber  lands  these 
people  have  become  rich  on  timber,  or  in  some  instances  they  have  sold  out 
their  timber  lands  for  the  advanced  pri^e  and  retired  Irom  the  business.  In 
other  instances  they  have  reorganized  their  companies,  or,  in  case  of  indi- 
viduals, have  organized  companies,  putting  their  timber  into  a  company  at 
the  increased  value,  and  capitalists  have  put  in  money  on  the  basis  of  this 
revaluation  and  made  large  and  rich  companies.  The  increase  in  the  worth 
of  people  in  the  sawmill  business  in  this  State  has  not  been  very  largely  on 
account  of  the  profits  of  the  business.  While  during  the  years  1901  to  1906 
there  was  a  profit  in  the  lumber  business,  there  was  not  during  this  period  an 
abnormal  profit  made  from  this  business  by  any  manufacturer,  if  he  considered 
his  stumpage  at  a  true  valuation,  and  I  doubt  If  there  is  any  manufacturer 
that  during  this  period  made  as  much  money  as  he  could  have  realized  from 
the  increased  value  of  his  stumpage  had  he  allowed  it  to  remain  standing 
and  sold  in  1906.  Answering  another  question  made  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi as  to  why  it  was  that  when  he  went  to  buy  lumber  to-day  he  had 
to  pay  such  a  high  price  for  It,  so  much  more  than  he  had  to  pay  10  or  20 
years  ago — I  will  answer  this  by  saying  there  are  several  causes  for  it,  one 
of  which  is  the  increased  cost  of  production.  As  he  very  well  knows,  20  years 
ago  the  average  price  paid  to  labor  by  the  sawmill  man  was  50  cents  per  day, 
the  hours  of  work  being  from  daylight  until  dark,  and  often  taking  a  few 
hours  on  the  moon  end  of  the  night.  Then  It  was  that  the  cost  of  producing 
lumber  was  only  about  50  per  cent  of  what  it  is  to-day.  To-day  we  pay  an 
average  of  $1J25  per  day  for  our  labor,  and  they  work  10  hours. 

The  reason  the  cost  of  producing  lumber  to-day  is  not  three  times  what  it 
was  20  years  ago,  is  on  account  of  the  improved  machinery  which  hws  reduced 
the  cost  of  handling,  and  if  we  had  the  same  labor  condition  to-day  that  we 
had  20  years  ago  with  the  improved  machinery,  there  would  really  be  no 
causes  for  his  paying  a  higher  price  to-day  than  at  that  time  except  for  the 
increased  value  of  stumpage.  I  presume,  from  his  remarks,  that  he  has  had 
experience  in  building  houses,  and  would  respectfully  call  his  attention  to  the 
probable  fact  that  he  is  paying  to-day  twice  as  much  for  his  labor  and  other 
materials  as  he  did  20  years  ago,  and  that  this  Is  not  out  of  proportion  to  his 
lumber  cost.  I  do  not  care  to  burden  the  records  with  any  further  discussion 
of  this  subject,  but  respectfully  ask  that  you  consider  carefully  the  following 
reasons  for  not  passing  this  bill : 

First  Because  it  Imposes  upon  one  industry  a  heavy  burden  without  any 
corresponding  benefits. 

Second.  Because  the  condition  of  this  industry  is  such  that  it  is  threatened 
with  universal  bankruptcy.    We  can  not  comi>ete  with  Canado,  not  on  account 
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Of  the  cost  of  manufacture,  as  I  believe  that  the  mills  that  I  am  representing 
can  and  will  continue  to  manufacture  as  cheaply  as  Canada,  but  first  on  ac- 
count of  our  higher  cost  of  transportation  to  the  markets  and  the  fact  that  onr 
product  contains  no  high  grades  from  which  to  derive  a  profit,  whereas  the 
products  in  Canada  run  largely  to  the  higher  grades,  enabling  them  to  market 
these  low  grades  at  less  than  cost  of  manufacture. 

Third.  I  believe  in  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  but  with  this  we  must  have 
incidental  protection,  and  urge  that  the  tariff  on  lumber  remain  as  it  has  always 
been — on  a  revenue  basis. 

Fourth.  Because  it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  forest  conservation,  but  will  tend 
to  a  return  of  forest  destruction. 

Should  your  committee  desire  to  have  from  me  a  more  detailed  statement  as 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  general  conditions  of  the  busi- 
ness in  this  section,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  appear  before  them  at  any  time  they 
may  suggest ;  or,  if  they  will  write  out  8t<ch  questions  as  they  want  to  ask,  and 
forward  to  me,  I  will  take  pleasure  In  answering  them  at  once.  I  will  state, 
however,  that  In  presenting  the  views  to  you  they  are  not  the  views  of  any 
organization,  as  the  manufacturers  that  I  am  representing  have  no  organisa- 
tion or  association  of  any  kind,  and.  therefore,  have  no  compiled  statistics. 

W.  U  CUEMENT, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  South  Atlantic  Lumber  Co,; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  W.  L.  Clement  Lumber  Co. 

Senator  Crawford.  Before  Mr.  Chamberlain  addresses  the  com- 
mittee I  wish  to  say  in  his  behalf— so  that  the  committee  may  under- 
stand  who  he  is — that  he  is  connected  with  our  State  agricultaral 
college  and  is  the  conductor  of  farmers'  institutes  in  our  State,  and 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years ;  and  to  show  the  nonpartisan  char- 
acter of  the  sentiment  as  represented,  I  will  say  that  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat. We  have  gentlemen  here  representing  all  parties — not  repre- 
senting any  party,  in  fact,  but  representing  the  sentiment  of  the  farm- 
ing community  of  our  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  E.  CHAHBEELAIN,  BBOOKIHOS,  S.  SAZ. 

^  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  fed  almost 
like  apologizing  after  reading  the  mass  of  testimony  and  argument 
that  has  been  submitted  to  your  committee  from  all  portions  of  the 
United  States.  I  spent  the  most  of  last  night  reviewing  it  that  I 
might,  as  far  as  possible,  avoid  repetition  in  my  remarks  to-day,  and 
possibly  some  of  the  things  I  shall  say  to  you  t  shall  say  from  mem- 
017,  or  possibly  I  may  not  produce  the  authority  for  the  reason  that 
I  nave  practically  entirely  changed  the  line  of  my  thought  since  go- 
ing over  what  has  been  presented.  I  have  not  received  the  reports 
because  I  did  not  anticipate  appearing  before  you,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  this  committee  that  with  the  exception  of  appearing  before  the 
appropriations  committees  of  my  State,  this  is  the  second  committee  I 
have  ever  appeared  before  in  my  life  on  any  proposition — ^the  second 
legislative  committee.  I  am  not  a  lobbyist  and  I  am  not,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  a  politician.  I  am  just  an  innocent,  humble 
Democrat — ^sadly  in  the  minority  up  in  my  country. 

Senator  Gallinger.  We  are  glad  to  see  you. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  very  few  of  them  down  there. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  "  Innocent "  Democrats. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  not  many  of  us 
in  our  part  of  the  country,  but  we  had  hopes  until  recently  that 
we  might  have  the  pleasure,  what  there  are  or  us,  of  helping  make  a 
Missouri  Democrat  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.    But  I 
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find  there  is  some  difference  in  our  brands  of  Democracy — at  least 
two — and  I  fear  we  will  have  to  reconsider. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  from  a  State  that  is  practically 
purely  anicultural.  Our  only  other  industry  is  mining,  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  product  of  our  mines  amounts  to  probably  nine  to  ten 
million  dollars  a  year.  If  you  refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture — and  all  of  my  figures  will  be  oased  upon  his  report 
or  the  Canadian  Blue  Book  or  the  International  Encyclopedia,  be- 
cause they  are  the  references  I  have  available — if  you  will  turn  to 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  you  will  find  that  our 
principal  products  are  live  stocK  first;  corn  next,  sixty-five  to 
seventy  million  bushels;  wheat  next,  forty-five  to  fifty  million  bushels 
a  year;  oats  next,  forty  to  forty-five  million  bushels;  barley  next, 
twenty  to  twenty-five  million  bushels;  and  flax,  five  to  six  million 
bushels. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  States  in  the  Union  that  this  bill  comes  near 
putting  entirely  on  the  free  list,  so  far  as  their  products  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  North  and  South  Dakota.  We  have  no  timber  in  mer- 
chantable quantities  in  either  State.  North  Dakota  has  undeveloj)ed 
coal  fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  conservation  department  prin- 
cipally, and  we  have  some  gold  mining  and  other  mineral  mining  in 
the  Black  Hills,  but  in  a  limited  area.  Our  people  are  supported 
almost  entirely  from  agriculture. 

There  has  b!een  a  good  deal  said  to  this  committee  as  to  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  quality  of  the  grain  in  Canada  as  compared  with 
our  section  of  the  United  States.  1  am  not  going  to  weary  the  com- 
mittee any  further  with  specific  figures,  but  I  want  to  propound  one 
proposition  to  the  committee. 

Tjiere  appear  to  be  two  horns  to  this  dilemma,  both  of  which  are 
grasped  at  by  the  man  who  wants  to  sustain  the  agreement  or  support 
liie  bill.  The  one  horn  is  this,  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country 
is  too  high,  and  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  and  the  removal  of  the 
duty  from  the  products  of  the  farms  will  reduce  to  the  consumer  the 
cost  of  living. 

The  other  proposition  advanced  is  that  the  farmer  sells  his  prod- 
ucts on  the  basis  of  the  Liverpool  market,  for  the  reason  that  we 
produce  a  surplus,  and  that  surplus  is  sold  in  Liverpool  in  competi- 
tion with  the  proaucts  of  the  world. 

A  witness,  generally  a  farmer  on  the  agricultural,  side — I  notice 
that  lawyers  appear  n)r  the  other  interests  without  any  criticism  or 
objection,  but  generally  a  farmer  appears  for  the  agricultural  side, 
and  before  he  is  through  is  rigidly  cross-examined  by  some  gen- 
tleman on  the  other  side  of  the  proposition  trying  to  tangle  him  up 
when  he  undertakes  to  say  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  the  prices 
of  these  products  resulting  from  the  tariff. 

Now,  which  is  true?  They  can  not  both  be.  It  can  not  be  that 
the  farm  products  are  not  higher  in  this  country  because  of  the 
tariff  levied  in  the  way  of  protection  of  those  products,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  true  that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  living  to  the  consumer.  One  of  those  two  propositions  is  untrue ; 
it  must  necessarily  be.  Either  the  tariff  does  not  affect  the  price 
and  the  cost  of  living  will  not  be  reduced  or,  if  the  cost  of  living 
is  reduced  by  the  removal  of  the  tariff,  the  tariff  does  affect  the 
prices. 
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I  do  not  know  which  side  or  which  of  these  propositions  the 
gentlemen  of  this  committee  cling  to,  but  they  can  not  both  be  true, 
because  they  are  diametrically  oppose^d  to  each  other. 

Now,  one  word  more.  Will  a  reduction — ^if  it  results  in  that — in 
the  prices  of  farmers'  products,  the  farmers'  wagon,  result  in  a 
reduction  of  the  price  or  living?  About  a  year  ago — ^possibly  14  or 
15  months  ago — I  have  not  looked  up  the  market  oecause  I  did  not 
know  I  was  to  come  here  until  Saturday  afternoon  and  I  left  Mon- 
day, but  about  15  months  ago  the  farmer  was  receiving  for  live  hogs 
in  his  wagon  in  my  State  from  $8.50  to  as  high  as  $9  a  hundred,  live 
weight. 

I  was  buying  bacon  all  the  time  and  was  paying  24  cents  a  pound 
for  the  best  brand  of  bacon  that  is  sold  in  my  httle  city.  Last  Satur- 
day, just  after  I  was  phoned  that  I  was  appointed  on  this  delega- 
tion—I  was  not  at  the  meeting — a  farmer  drove  by  my  place  as  I  was 
working  in  the  front  lot.  He  had  been  down  to  the  market  with  hogi 
and  stopped  to  visit.  I  asked  him  what  he  got  for  his  hogs.  He  told  me 
$4.50  a  hundred  pounds.  Almost  before  his  wagon  was  out  of  sight 
the  butcher  cart  stopped  at  the  front  of  the  same  lot  with  a  strip 
of  the  same  bacon  that  I  have  been  eating  every  since  I  have  been  in 
the  city,  and  I  oaid  him  24  cents  a  pound  for  the  same  bacon  I 
bought  of  him  wnen  the  farmer  got  8  and  8^  cents  for  his  hogs  for 
the  same  price.  Gentlemen,  we  are  doing  it  all  over  that  country, 
and  you  are  doing  it  in  Washington.  They  are  doing  it  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  worker  in  the  mines  and  the  worker  in  the  mills  is 
doing  it  for  his  little  family,  and  they  always  do  it  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  after  the  selling  price  of  the  farm  product  has 
been  reduced  to  the  farmer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  one  thing  more  I  want  to  mention.  The 
two  staples  of  life  are  bread  and  meat 

Senator  Simmons.  Before  you  leave  that 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  want  to  inquire  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  fall  in  the  price  o.f  meat  on  the  hoof? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  the  price  of  meat  on  the  hoof? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes.  They  said  it  had  fallen  from  8  and  10 
cents  to  about  4^  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  T  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  What,  in  yeur  opinion,  is  the  cause  of  this  sud- 
den, great  decline? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  can  not  reach  a  conclusion  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  can  call  an  opinion.  I  can  not  see  any  reason  for  it,  unless  it 
is  a  manipulation.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  manipulation,  and 
so  I  do  not  charge  that,  but  I  can  not  see  any  other  reason  for  it. 

The  number  of  animals  on  the  farms  of  this  country  has  been  grow- 
ing less  for  five  years.  We  have  been  marketing  in  the  hog  markets 
of  the  world  our  hogs  at  two-thirds  of  the  average  weight  we 
used  to  market  them.  We  have  been  marketing  our  steers  at  18 
months  to  2  years  old,  and  at  a  comparativelv  light  weight,  where  we 
used  to  market  them  at  3  and  4  years  old,  weighing  much  more. 
Every  time  we  have  marketed  a  hog  at  this  less  weight  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  pork  in  sight  100  pounds  at  least ;  every  time 
we  have  marketed  a  steer  we  have  reduced  the  amount  of  available  live 
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weight  of  beef  800,  or  400,  or  SOO,  or  600  pounds.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  the  available  supply  has  been  Rowing  proportion- 
ately less  as  they  have  been  marketed  at  a  less  weight.  Jfr.  tfames  J. 
Hill,  in  a  conversation  a  short  time  ago,  gave  me  the  figures  that  he 
had  collected  concerning  the  number  of  animals  on  the  farms,  and  it 
showed  an  enormous  reduction  in  the  number  of  our  animals.  I  can 
not  repeat  the  figuce^,  because  it  was  an  oral  conversation ;  the  con- 
sumption has  not  let  up,  and  I  can  not  see  why  the  enormous  reduc- 
tion in  the  cost  of  the  animal  on  the  hoof  should  exist  now.  I  have 
no  opinion,  because  I  have  not  any  data  upon  the  proposition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  not  uie  consumption  of  pork  been  re- 
duced and  the  demand  for  it? 

Mr.  Chambsri«ain.  I  think  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  that  might 
possibly  explain  to  some  extent,  at  least.  Pork  got  so  high  that  peo- 
ple stoppecf  suddenly,  almost,  buying  it  in  the  cities,  and  afterwards, 
lollowmg  the  same  rule,  it  went  down  very  rapidly  in  a  very  short 
lime.  Now,  probably,  when  they  get  to  buying  again  to  the  same 
extent  that  they  did  before  they  boycotted  the  pork,  it  will  come 
up  again. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think.  Senator,  that  your  suggestion  may 
seem  logical,  but  I  hardly  think,  when  you  consider  the  situation,  that 
it  is  correct,  because  sheep  have  fallen,  although  not  as  much  as  hogs, 
but  at  least  $2  a  hundred.    Steers  have  fallen. 

Senator  McCumber.  Steers — all  meat  of  either  sheep  or  steer  went 
up  so  enormously,  as  did  pork  and  poultry. 

Mr.  Cha3ib£rlain.  Well,  I  don't  know ;  you  may  be  right,  but  if 
you  are  right  it  makes  my  proposition  all  the  more  monstrous,  because 
if  you  are  correct  the  price  of  bacon  continues  at  the  present  price 
regardless  of  the  consumption,  the  supply  beine;  the  same;  in  other 
words,  the  supply  being  tne  same,  the  price  of  the  live  animal  comes 
down,  but  the  price  of  bacon  does  not  come  down,  nor  does  the  ham, 
nor  the  lard,  nor  anything  else,  even  though  the  consumption  may 
have  fallen  off,  as  the  Senator  suggests. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say.  Senator  McCumber, 
that  pork  had  fallen  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  Pork  on  the  hoof  has  fallen,  but  pork  itself 
has  not  gone  down  very  much  below  the  price  it  was  at  the  very  highest. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  wholesale? 

Senator  Simmons.  Yes;  but  not  retail  at  the  butcher  shop  in  our 
country. 

Senator  McCdmber.  It  is  the  wholesale  price  that  governs  the 
farmer  in  what  he  receives? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  but  not  the  wholesale  price  of  the 
dressed  beef.  The  wholesale  price  of  the  dressed  meat  has  very  little 
bearing  upon  what  the  farmer  receives  for  his  steers.  The  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  steers  depends  upon  the  number  of  steers 
there  are  in  the  stockyards  when  he  sells  them,  and  the  number  in 
transit  to  those  stoclq^ards,  and  the  number  that  are  starting  the  next 
week,  of  all  of  which  a  record  is  kept  at  the  stockyards. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  wheat.  I  made  some  little  figures  yesterday 
on  that  proposition — if  I  can  find  them — when  sitting  in  the  ante- 
room.    I  guess,  however,  I  can  carry  them  in  my  head  as  I  go  along. 

10087a-ll 60 
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We  find  that  it  takes  4^  bushels  of  wheat,  or  approximately  that, 
to  produce  a  barrel  of  flour. 

We  find  from  the  markets  that  when  the  farmer  receives  90  cents 
a  bushel  or  above  to  about  $1  for  his  wheat  the  barrel  of  flour  sells 
for  $6  or  a  little  bit  better;  in  other  words,  when  the  farmer  gets 
$4.05  for  the  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  flour,  or  from  that  up  to 
$4.60,  the  flour  sells  at  $5  at  the  lower  price  and  increases  as  it  goes 
along.  And,  in  addition  to  that,  the  miller  has  his  75  cents  worth  of 
offal,  or  the  bran  and  shorts.  Now  then,  the  miller  sells  flour  to  tlie 
baker,  and  the  baker  turns  around  and  makes  bread — 270  loaves  of 
bread,  I  think,  it  figures  out — and  he  sells  that  with  the  offal  to  the 
consumer  for  $14.25  or  $14.50 ;  but  the  baker  realizes  about  that  for 
what  the  farmer  gets  $4.50  or  $5  for;  and  I  think  I  would  be  pretty 
safe  in  saying,  although  I  have  not  the  record  and  do  not  know  where 
to  find  it,  but  the  Senators  probably  will — I  think  I  will  be  pretty 
safe  in  saying  that  not  more  than  the  work  of  one  man  for  one  day 
enters  into  the  preparation  of  the  bread  and  grinding  of  the  flour — 
the  whole  work  from  the  farmer's  wagon  to  the  man  who  buys  the 
bread.  I  think  that  is  a  safe  proposition,  and,  as  Mr.  Twitchell  told 
vou  here,  as  I  noticed  last  night  in  reviewing  his  sjieech,  we  paid 
$1.76  to  $2  a  sack  for  flour  when  wheat  was  selfing  from  the  farmer's 
wagon  at  35  or  40  cents  a  bushel,  and  we  did  it  for  years^  and  we  did  it 
when  sweating  blood,  because  nature  seemed  to  be  against  us  during 
those  unfavorable  seasons.  So  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  that  the  dut^  should  be  removed  from  these  products 
even  if  it  will  result  in  a  shght  reduction  to  the  consumer. 

I  say,  further,  that  I  do  not  believe  it  will  result  in  any  reduction 
to  the  consumer ;  and  I  say,  further,  that  I  believe  the  removal  of  the 
duty  will  result,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to  you — and  I  stand  for 
every  proposition  that  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  King- 
man, of  North  Dakota,  and  Mr.  Twitchell  advanced  along  that  line. 
I  have  looked  up  their  arguments  very  carefully,  and  I  am  certainly 
glad  to  verify  that  testimony.  I  say  to  you  I  do  believe  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  farmer's  wheat,  and  reauce  it  materially,  but  I  will 
come  to  that  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  else  I  want  to  touch  upon,  per- 
haps along  a  little  different  line  from  what  anybody  else  has.  There 
has  been  some  controversy  as  to  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  grains 
grown  in  the  Canadian  Northwest  and  the  grades  of  grains  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Now,  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  legis- 
lation or  proclamations  of  Presidents  or  scientists,  if  you  please,  can 
not  change  the  grade  of  the  grain  product  of  a  community.  The 
grade  of  the  erain  product  depends  upon  the  climatic  condition  of 
the  country  where  it  is  grown  more  largely  than  upon  anjrthing  else. 
We  find  the  field  crops  divided  as  to  the  climatic  conditions  under 
which  they  do  the  b^t.  The  cotton  plant  must  have  a  hot,  moist 
climate. 

you  do  not  grow  cotton  in  the  mountains  of  your  States — ^you   | 
Senators  who  come  from  States  with  mountains — South  Carolina, 
I  believe,  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  although  I  do  not  know    i 
that  there  are  any  mountains  in  that  State  that  cut  enough  figure    | 
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for  that — but  the  Senators  who  come  from  the  States  where  they 
grow  cotton,  grow  that  cotton  in  the  low  lands;  they  grow  small 
grain  on  the  mountains,  because  the  cotton  demands  and  revels  in 
a  hot  climate.  The  small  grain  must  have  a  cooler  climate  than  the 
cotton,  in  order  to  give  the  best  results  and  the  best  returns  and  the 
greatest  profit.  Now,  that  is  a  law  of  nature;  it  is  not  man's  law 
nor  my  law  nor  anybody  else's  law,  but  a  law  of  nature.  You  can 
not  legislate  it  out.    It  can  not  be  cotton  out  of  the  proposition. 

Le  me  give  you  an  illustration.  In  my  State  agriculture  is  carried 
on  at  altitudes  varying  from  1,000  feet,  or  a  little  less,  above  sea  level 
to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet  and  nearly  5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
At  the  higher  altitudes  the  agriculture  is  limited,  but  it  is  carried 
on  by  intensive  dry-farming  operations,  and  the  area  in  which  it  is 
carried  on  at  that  altitude  is  very  limited,  simply  along  the  Burling- 
ton Road,  as  it  runs  up  the  west  side  of  the  Black  Hil£.  I  have  had 
charge  of  my  work  in  that  State  now  nearly  five  years.  I  make  the 
entire  State  three  or  four  times  a  year,  not  in  every  town,  but  I  make 
every  considerable  town  oace  a  year,  and  I  am  back  and  forth  over 
that  State  at  farmers'  picnics  and  meetings,  and  I  am  out  with  8 
or  10  men  the  entire  winter  season.  I  have  one  good  man  from 
Missouri  that  works  for  me,  and  he  is  a  very  good  Democrat,  Senator. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  encouraging. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  believe  I  understand 
the  conditions  in  that  State,  and  I  know  that  if  Congressman  Martin 
were  here  he  would  verify  what  I  will  sav,  because  he  farms  up  in 
that  higher  altitude — not  on  top  of  the  hills,  but  away  up.  Nearly 
every  year  when  our  oats  at  the  lower  altitudes,  up  to  1,600  or  1,800 
feet,  weigh  from  28  to  82  pounds  to  the  bushel,  the  oats  grown 
at  the  top  of  those  hills  will  weigh  40,  44,  45,  and  48  pounds  to  the 
bushel.  It  never  fails,  unless  it  is  an  abnormal  season,  either  in  the 
lowland  or  on  the  hills.  Now,  oats  must  have  a  cool  climate  when 
the  grain  is  developing  to  give  satisfactory  results,  and  no  man 
can  change  it,  and  I  read  here  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  This  is  a  bulletin  by  Mr.  Warburton,  the  specialist 
in  the  investigation  of  oats  for  the  department. 

Oats  require  comparatively  cool  weatlier  for  tlieir  best  growth,  so  that  those 
which  mature  earliest  usually  yield  best,  as  the  conditions  are  better  suited  to 
their  development 

I  want  to  say  on  this  subject  of  oats  that  there  has  not  been  much 
investigation  made  by  the  department.  I  think  I  secured  last  night 
everything  there  is.  1  phonea  over  and  they  sent  it  over  to  me,  and,  as 
they  said,  they  have  not  yet  gotten  far  enough  in  the  oat-growing  pro- 
position to  issue  many  bulletins  upon  it,  particularly  as  to  location 
and  environment.  But  any  of  you  know  the  proposition  I  have  an- 
nounced is  true,  if  you  look  at  your  own  State.  When  you  get  a  cool 
summer,  and  particularly  when  it  is  cool  when  your  oats  are  filling, 
when  they  are  in  what  we  call  the  dough  or  milk  stage,  you  have 
plump,  heavy  oats. 

When  you  get  very  hot  weather  during  that  period,  you  will  never 
fail  to  have  shrunken  oats.  When  you  grow  oats  a  humid  season 
or  wet  season,  no  matter  where  you  live,  when  it  is  wet  and  hot,  you 
have  rusty  oats  and  you  get  less  yield.  When  you  grow  oats  in  a 
season  not  so  humid,  not  so  much  moisture  and  a  little  more  air  and 
sunshine,  you  do  not  get  as  much  rust  and  you  have  better  oats.    So, 
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I  say  the  climatic  conditions  determine  the  quality  of  the  oats.  Now. 
the  oatmeal  millers,  when  the  crop  is  successful  on  the  top  of  those 
Hills,  go  out  and  buy  those  oats  at  a  premium  for  milling  purposes. 
I  know  Congressman  Martin  will  verify  me  in  that.  He  does  not 
sell  oats;  he  has  a  ranching  proposition  and  grows  oats  and  feeds 
them ;  but  anyone  from  that  section  of  our  State  will  verify  what  I 
say,  and  I  know  if  you  will  speak  to  the  Senators  from  Montana  and 
the  Senators  from  any  of  the  mountainous  States — I  see  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming — I  think  they  will  bear 
me  out  in  the  proposition  that  the  higher  the  altitude — or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  not  because  the  altitude  is  so  high,  but  it  is  because  the 
weather  is  cooler  in  the  high  altitudes  during  the  period  when  the 
oats  kernel  is  developing — the  heavier  the  oats  will  be. 

Gentlemen,  the  climate  is  drier  ,in  most  of  this  Northwest  territory 
that  you  are  going  to  Americanize  the  products  of  (but  not  the 
people) ;  the  climate  is  drier  there  than  it  is  with  us,  excepting,  I 
will  say,  west  of  the  Missouri  River — ^I  will  make  that  the  line— 
and  across  to  the  center  of  Washington.  They  have  a  drier  climate, 
to  commence  with.  They  have  to  loUow  more  nearly  the  dry- farm- 
ing proposition. 

They  have  not  the  humidity  in  their  atmosphere  during  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oat  plant;  they  have  more  hours  of  sunsnine  and 
they  have  not  the  intense  heat  during  the  period  of  time  the  oats  are 
developing.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  ever  saw  their  oats 
as  they  bring  them  down  from  Canada  to  our  fairs  up  thorugh  our 
country.  Tney  have  debated  seriously  up  there  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  too  serious  a  violation  of  etiquette — political  etiquette,  I 
suppose  it  would  be.  or  political  ethics — to  bar  their  products  from 
our  fairgrounds.  I  know  the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
has  considered  the  same  proposition,  because  President  Glotfelter 
told  me  so  week  before  last. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  bear  me  out  in  the 
proposition  that  we  can  not  begin  to  show  oats  with  those  fellows 
up  there ;  and  we  can  not  show  the  quality  of  wheat  they  can  for  the 
same  reason,  practically,  that  I  have  given  you  with  regard  to  the 
oats  proposition. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  refer  to  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta;  yes,  sir.  And 
western  Manitoba,  and  from  there  to  the  Arctic  Circle.  I  will  come 
to  that  proposition  a  little  later  on. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  not  le^slation  that  has  done  it;  it  is  not  govern- 
ment that  has  done  it ;  it  is  not  people  that  have  done  it.  Nature  did 
it,  and  you  can  not  change  it.  And  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee 
that  I  believe  as  truly  as  1  stand  here  that  you  might  just  as  well 
pass  a  bill,  so  far  as  oats  are  concerned,  prohibiting  our  oatmeal 
millers,  who  pay  the  high  price  for  the  good  oats,  from  grinding  to 
exceed  10  per  cent  of  American  oats  as  to  pass  this  proposed  reci- 
procity treaty,  because  the  Canadians  grow  the  best  oats,  and  they 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  and  the  miller 
will  buy  the  best  oats  and  pay  the  best  price  for  them  for  the  pur- 

f)Ose  of  making  oatmeal;  and  the  passage  of  this  proposed  bill,  the 
etting  into  this  country  of  the  oats  from  that  country,  means  the 
elimination  of  our  oat  crop  for  milling  purposes  except  from  our 
States  on  the  top  of  the  Hills. 
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Senator  Stone.  Just  a  moment.  Let  us  see  if  jrour  argument 
means  that  you  favor  a  policy  of  taxation  that  will  compel  the 
American  consumer  of  oatmeal  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  an  inferior 
article. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Just  as  long  as  the  American  farmer  pays  a 
higher  price  for  the  product  of  the  consumer  of  the  oatmeal ;  yes,  sir. 
Just  that  long. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  In  order  that  your  statement  may  be  specific, 
in  one  county  in  Idaho,  where  they  do  not  irrigate  and  have  plenty  of 
natural  rainfall 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  product  of  oats  last  year — in  Latah  County 
they  raised  2,609,600  bushels. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  that  is  the  largest  producing  county  in 
the  State  of  Idaho,  and  that  is  rather  a  moist 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  but  notwithstanding  irrigation,  it  is 
higher  up. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  will  probably  average  about  3,000  feet. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes.    Well,  that  bears  out  my  proposition. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  the  reason  I  called  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  bears  out  my  proposition  exactly.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  just  that  I  may  be  correct,  the  adjoining 
county,  Nez  Perce  produced  1,620,000  bushels.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions  are  the  same  in  those  counties,  and  they  are  in  what  we  call 
the  humid  portion  of  the  State,  and  they  are  at  a  high  elevation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  matter  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  climatic  conditions  on  the  development  of  the  wheat 
plant  I  will  not  detain  the  committee  further  than  to  read  a  few  lines 
from  Bulletin  No.  128  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  our  Department 
of  ACTiculture.  I  will  read,  first,  from  page  8,  and  I  want  to  say 
that  tnis  bulletin  is  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  A  Le  Clerc,  in  charge  of  vege- 
table-physiological chemistry,  with  the  collaboration  of  Sherman 
Leavitt,  assistant  chemist.  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  committee 
with  all  of  the  bulletin ;  it  all  bears  out  the  same  conclusion.  I  will 
give  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  bulletin^  although  there  are  some 
experiments  cited — ^two  or  three — that  indicate  differently  than  the 
conclusion. 

Climatic  conditions  have  thus  been  given  the  most  credit  for  influencing  the 
composition  of  plants.  Jensen  pointed  out  that  the  size  of  the  grain  decreased 
as  the  climate  became  more  "  continental "  in  character,  and  with  the  decrease 
in  size  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  increased. 

Jensen,  I  think  was  a  German — 

This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  wheats  grown  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  and  In  Manitoba,  Russia,  and  Hungary  (all  having  a  continental 
climate — thnt  is,  cold  and  dO'  winters,  rnln  in  late  spring  and  early  summer,  and 
high  temperature  at  harvest)  contain  a  high  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  are 
hard  and  almort  flinty  in  character;  whereas  insular  or  coast  climates  produce 
wheats  high  In  starch,  low  in  gluten,  but  plump  and  soft. 

And  it  is  because  of  the  climatic  condition,  and  not  the  soil  condi- 
tion, that  the  wheat  of  Missouri  and  the  wheat  of  Iowa  and  the  wheat 
of  Indiana  is  .soft,  instead  of  being  hard  and  flinty,  as  compared  with 
the  Northwestern  wheats,  and  it  is  because  the  climatic  condition  in 
Canada  is  more  favorable  than  it  is  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota 
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that  their  wheat  is  still  superior  to  ours.  It  is  not,  probably,  owing 
at  all  to  soil  conditions,  from  the  indications  we  have  from  recent 
experiments  along  the  line  of  soil  influence. 

Again,  from  the  same  page : 

Eckenbrecher — 

Now,  that  refers  to  some  German  bulletin — 

grew  six  varieties  of  barley  In  12  diflfereiit  localities  and  found  that  the  sanie 
variety  showed  a  much  larger  variation  in  nitrogen  content  and  in  weight  i^er 
If 000  grains  when  grown  in  the  12  localities  than  the  six  varieties  did  when 
grown  in  any  one  locality;  that  is,  that  climatic  conditions,  or  environment 
exerted  a  greater  influence  than  did  the  seed,  or  even  the  variety. 

Now,  that  is  our  own  Department  of  Agriculture  by  some  of  its 
best  experts. 
I  read  again  from  page  9 : 
The  same  author  in  collaboration  with  Fresenius — 
"  The  same  author  "  refers  to  Von  Seelhorst,  also  German — 

showed  that  increasing  moisture,  for  example,  rainfall  or  irrigation,  decreased 
the  nitrogen  percentage  of  oat  straw.  This  is  in  line  with  the  results  of  wheat 
analyses  published  by  lie  Clerc  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1906,  In  which  it  was  shown  that  a  sample  of  wheat 
gi'own  on  irrigated  land  gave  11.1  per  cent  of  protein,  while  the  same  wheat 
grown  on  adjoining  nonirrigated  land  produced  a  crop  containing  17.7  per  cent 
of  protein. 

Or  6  per  cent  more  protein  under  the  dry  condition,  and  growing 
side  by  side. 

It  was  also  shown  that  many  samples  of  wheat  grown  on  so-called 
arid  land  contained  over  3  per  cent  more  protein  than  the  same 
kind  of  wheat  grown  in  the  more  humid  regions  or  under  irrigation. 

Wohltmann — 

Also  a  German,  reported  from  the  department  of  agricultural 
chemistry  of  that  country — 

carried  on  experiments  extending  over  several  years  on  the  influence  of  weather 
conditions  on  the  composition  of  cereals  and  found  that  rainy,  cloudy  sammers 
decreased  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  and  that  dry.  sunny,  warm  summers  in- 
creased the  protein  content. 

Protein  and  nitrogen  are  the  same. 

Just  one  more  quotation  from  this  bulletin  and  I  am  through  with 
it.  I  read  now  from  the  conclusions  of  the  scientists,  or  the  sunmiary 
we  might  call  it,  on  page  18 : 

Wheat  of  the  same  variety  obtained  from  different  sources  and  posseBstDg 
widely  different  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  side  by  side 
in  one  locality  yields  crops  which  are  almost  the  same  in  appearance  and  In 
composition.  Wheat  of  any  one  variety  from  any  one  source  and  absolutely 
alike  in  chemical  and  physical  characteristics,  when  grown  in  different  localities 
possessing  different  climatic  conditions,  yields  crops  of  very  wdely  different 
appearance  and  very  different  in  chemical  composition.  These  differences  are 
due  for  the  most  part  to  climatic  conditions  prevailing  at  the  time  of  growth. 
The  results  so  far  obtained  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  soli  and  seed  play 
a  relatively  small  part  in  influencing  the  composition  of  crops.  The  practice 
of  trying  to  improve  crops  in  one  locality,  which  crops  are  to  be  grown  in 
another  locality  of  widely  different  climatic  conditions,  should  be  discouraged. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  testimony  of  our  Department  of 
Agriculture — I  know  it  myself,  and  I  think  that  I  can  state  to  the 
committee  that  it  is  all  in  one  direction — all  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  reason  they  produce  better  grains  than  we  do  is  because  of 
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the  advantage  they  have  over  us  in  climatic  conditions  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  small  grains;  and  the  reason  they  do  not  produce  the  com 
up  there,  and  never  will  produce  it  as  they  will  in  Missouri,  Missis- 
::ippi,  Io\ira,  Illinois,  and  as  we  do  in  our  State  and  in  Kansas,  is 
l>ecause  corn  requires  the  opposite  extreme  of  climate,  and  they  can 
not  furnish  it;  they  have  the  soil,  but  they  can  not  furnish  the  climate. 
So,  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  proposition  under  consideration  is 
imfair.    We  hardly  appreciate  what  this  thing  means. 

You  remember  when  western  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dakotas,  and 
Nebraska  were  opened  for  settlement,  and  also  Kansas?  Do  the 
Senators  from  the  eastern  States  remember  how  young  men  flocked 
to  that  country  and  to  the  new  lands?  I  tried  this  morning  to  get 
our  State  census  for  1905 — I  hope  that  one  of  the  Senators  will  call 
attention  to  it  after  I  am  gone — wherein  an  enumerator  made  an 
enumeration  of  the  residents  we  have  that  came  from  the  different 
eastern  States,  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  you  understand  the  situa- 
tion. I  feel  quite  certain  that  we  had  in  1905  over  4,000  people  that 
came  to  us  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  they  were  not  with  us 
temporarily  at  that  time,  because  our  period  of  opening  up  new  lands 
had  been  long  before  that. 

Since  that  we  have  opened  up  some  more,  but  had  not  done  so  for 
some  time  when  that  census  was  taken.  Those  were  permanent 
business  residents,  farmers  and  business  men,  voung  men.  The 
State  of  New  York  lost  them;  the  State  of  Massachusetts  lost  a  good 
many — ^if  I  remember  correctly,  about  2,000;  Illinois  lost,  I  think, 
something  like  8,000 ;  Wisconsin  lost — every  State  in  this  Union  con- 
tributed to  South  Dakota,  and  North  Dakota  was  settled  in  the  same 
way.  Canada  also  contributed,  and  Scandinavia;  it  was  all  set- 
tled by  people  who  came  from  older  agricultural  countries.  Mon- 
tana has  been  settled;  Iowa  has  been  settled  by  this  same  influx. 
Gentlemen,  these  older  States  have  suffered  because  of  this  move- 
ment. If  I  ride  up  through  New  York  State,  I  see  on  every  hand 
abandoned  farms.  Two  years  ago  I  was  going  up  through  New  York 
State,  and  as  I  stepped  on  the  train  I  met  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
for  20  years,  from  De  Smet,  mv  State.  He  told  me  he  had  just  been 
down  there  selling  the  farms  oi  his  deceased  father  and  father-in-law, 
settling  up  their  estates.  He  had  been  out  in  our  country  about  28 
years.  H^  said  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman :  "  When  I  left  here  we  could 
have  sold  those  farms  any  day  at  from  $100  to  $110  an  acre.  I  have 
)ust  sold  them  for  less  money  than  the  material  in  the  buildings  on 
the  farm  laid  down  in  De  Smet  free  of  cost  would  bring.  I  have 
sold  those  farms,  one  of  them  at  $10  an  acre,  and  the  other  at  $11  an 
acre."  That  means  those  farms,  with  their  splendid  improvements, 
those  old  homesteads.  Why?  Because  of  the  opening  up  of  that 
vast  new  territory ;  and  the  American  farmer  and  every  other  Amer- 
ican has  the  "  wanderlust,"  and  that  is  about  the  worst  disease  he 
could  have;  he  has  this  disposition  to  go  to  new  fields. 

Now,  what  is  it  proposed  to  do?  To  open  an  area  of  public  land, 
just  as  fertile,  just  as  capable  of  maintaining  humanity  and  maintain- 
ing agriculture — I  say  the  proposition  in  this  bill  is  to  open  up  an 
area  of  public  land  bigger  tnan  we  had  20  years  ago,  bigger  than  we 
had  30  years  ago,  and  open  to  settlement  under  homestead  laws  that 
are  infinitely  more  favorable  than  this  country  ever  afforded.  That 
may  be  too  long  now,  but  more  favorable  than  it  has  at  this  time; 
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that  is  exactly  this  proposition.  I  was  up  in  that  country  for 
about  a  month  a  few  years  ago — ^I  think  it  was  six  years  ago — 
investigating  a  matter  in  which  I  had  to  confer  with  the  mounted 
police.  I  had  letters  of  introduction  which  I  got  from  my  friends  to 
some  people  up  there,  and  my  business  called  me  in  contact  with  very 
good  men  in  the  community,  who  knew  the  conditions,  though  not- 
prominent  men.  I  had  to  wait  at  Begina  for  nearly  10  days  to  see 
a  certain  mounted  policeman  who  had  the  information  I  wanted,  and 
none  of  the  rest  had  it.  I  got  acauainted  with  those  people  and  asso- 
ciated with  them — ^that  is,  visitea  with  them  and  talked  with  them- 
I  talked  with  men  who  had  ridden  in  that  northwest  territory  for  25 
years,  20  years,  and  10  years — the  old  oflScers,  the  privates,  and  all 
of  that.  1  came  back  down  to  Winnipeg  when  I  got  through  with 
my  business^  and  talked  with  the  manager  of  the  great  Hudson  Bay 
stores  in  Wmnipeg.  I  have  relatives  that  have  been  in  that  countiy 
for  20  years.  I  think  I  know  something  about  it.  Do  you  gentlemen 
af)preciate  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  railroad  yet  within  &0  or  500 
miles  of  probably  the  greatest  wheat  area  in  the  world?  Do  you  ap- 
preciate the  fact? 

I  presume  you  certainly  know  it,  although  it  is  not  a  matter  of 

general  information,  I  think.  The  manager  of  the  Hudson  Bav 
tore  Co.  told  me  that  over  20  years  ago,  when  there  was  not  a  rail- 
way north  of  Calgary,  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  established  a  flouring  mill 
at  Fort  Vermilion,  away  up  in  the  Great  Slave  Lake  country,  on  a 
little  chain  of  lakes.  They  hauled  it  900  miles  by  teams.  And  some 
of  their  men,  pioneers  and  trappers  in  that  country,  located  aroimd 
that  lake  and  developed  little  farms  to  grow  wheat,  and  they  had 
been  growing  it  ever  since,  and  that  little  mill  grinds,  those  men  told 
me,  as  much  flour  as  the  little  mill  in  the  country  town  in  our  country. 
Those  men  put  that  wheat  on  a  boat  and  carry  it  around  the  lake  to 
the  mill  and  grind  it.  Why  ?  To  supply  their  outlying  post^  away 
beyond,  some  of  them  hundreds  of  miles. 

We  do  not  appreciate  the  immensitv  of  the  proposition.  Let  me 
tell  you  that  those  men  told  me — and  I  believe  it  to  be  absolutely 
true — ^that  there  was  never  a  kernel  of  wheat  around  those  lakes  of 
the  Peace  RiVer  Valley  injured  by  frost.  The  yield  is  enormous, 
equal  to  the  best  that  they  have  in  Canada,  and  it  grows  up  there 
500  miles  beyond  a  railroad  now.  And  the  Canadian  Government 
says  to  us  in  their  bluebook  that  that  one  valley  up  there  will  produce 
500,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  annually  when  they  get  the  settlers  to 
it  and  get  the  transportation  there  to  get  the  wheat  out.  It  is  300  or 
400  or  500  miles  beyond  the  railways  that  are  being  built  and  de- 
veloped and  put  in  there.  How  ?  By  the  Canadian  Government, 
gentlemen;  not  by  private  enterprise;  and  I  want  just  now  to  call 
this  committee's  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  do  not  know  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  world,  except  the  Government  of  Denmark,  that  has 
done  more  for  the  development  of  agriculture  and  for  the  education 
of  her  farmers  and  for  seeing  that  the  farmer  got  a  square  deal  than 
has  the  Canadian  Government.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
without  reflection  or  any  ill  feeling  or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  done  nobly,  but  if  you  put  the 
farmers  of  this  country  in  competition  with  Canada,  you  must  open 
the  Treasury  doors  to  the  education  of  the  American  farmer  if  you 
expect  him  to  compete.    I  know  that  some  question  has  been  raised 
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here  Trhy  it  is  that  we  export  certain  commodities  to  Canada  in  such 
lai^e  proportions  in  comparison  to  the  exports  to  England. 

l^know  why  some  of  those  things  are  done;  I  know  it  now  because 
I  lived  there,  and  I  am  going  from  here  directly  there  now  to  visit 
my  old  parents,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  this  is  the  reason :  When 
any  man  on  earth  buys  a  barrel  of  apples  that  has  been  shipped  from 
Canada  it  has  a  Government  brand  on  the  end  of  it  that  certifies  that 
the  apples  in  the  middle  of  the  barrel  are  just  as  big,  just  as  sound, 
and  ]U8t  as  nicelv  colored  as  they  are  in  the  ends.  When  any  man 
on  earth  buys  cheese  made  in  Canada  and  exported,  it  bears  the 
certificate  of  the  Grovernment  in  the  form  of  a  brand  that  it  has  been 
examined;  and  they  have  had  through  that  country  for  years  men 
traveling  from  place  to  place,  just  as  the  Danes  have,  only  the  Danes 
started  uiead  of  them,  educating  them  alon^  those  lines;  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  the  trouble  with  the  American  farmer 
to-day,  the  ^atest  trouble,  is  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
quality  in  his  product. 

We   sometimes  do  not  realize,  unless  we  are  in  this  particular 
work — ^you  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  anything  what- 
ever, but  every  man  has  his  specialty,  and  this  probably  is  mine — 
that  the  little  country  of  Denmark  may  export  to  Liverpool  all  of 
her  bacon  and  all  of  her  eggs ;  that  is,  that  she  has  for  export,  and 
all  of  her  dairy  products;  and  that  we  may  export  the  same  number 
of  pounds  of  the  same  kind  of  products  and  land  them  in  the  Liver- 
pool market  on  the  same  day,  and  the  Danes  will  get  approximately 
$8,000,000  more  for  theirs  than  we  will  for  ours.    Why?    Because 
they  started  years  ago  to  educate  and  drill  their  producers  in  the 
importance  of  quality  in  the  product  and  showed  them  how  to  get  it; 
and  Canada  took  up  the  cue  20  years  ago,  and  they  have  been 
developing  along  that  line  ever  since.    I  know  men  personally  there 
to  whose  farms  men  come  who  have  been  trained  in  agriculture,  and 
sent  out  by  the  Government  and  who  collaborate  with  those  farmers 
in    conducting   certain   demonstrations  and   demonstrating  certain 
agricultural  practices.    I  know  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  go  over 
that  country  doing  that  work,  and  I  know  tne  agricultural  college 
faculty,  and  I  know  these  are  facts,  not  guesses. 

Senator  Lodge.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,  as  you  are  familiar  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  Have  you  any  doubt  of  the  policy  of  Canada  in 
trying  to  draw  our  farmers  toward  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  How  is  that? 

Senator  Lodge.  That  it  is  the  policy  of  Canada  to  try  and  draw 
our  farmers  to  Canada? 

Mr.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Senator,  in  the 
world,  about  it ;  and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  but  they  are  doing 
it.    They  boast  that  they  have  600,000. 

Senator  Lodge.  I  see  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said  that  in  London  in  a 
speech  the  other  day. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Lodge.  And  going  to  draw  still  more  by  this  arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And,  Senator — ^now,  I  want  to  be  fair  with  this 
committee — I  do  not  believe  that,  after  the  first  flurry  over  the  adop- 
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tion  of  this  agreement  or  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  the  two  countries 
has  passed,  it  will  affect  the  price  of  Canadian  wheat  one  cent.  I 
think  I  can  show  you  why  pretty  soon.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  advance 
it  permanently  one  cent.  All  it  will  do  will  be  to  pull  ours  down  to 
that  level. 

Gentlemen,  there  has  been  some  question  here  as  to  whether  we 
have  a  surplus  to  ship;  therefore  our  market  depends  upon  Liverpool 
the  same  as  theirs.  Even  if  that  was  true,  are  you  going  to  help  it 
any  by  passing  this  bill  ?  Is  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  wheat  or  oats  or 
anything  else  that  we  export  is  concerned — ^is  the  condition  going  to 
be  improved  by  passing  this  bill  and  letting  theirs  in  here? 

I  can  not  see  tne  logic  of  the  situation.  There  is  not  any  improve- 
ment to  come  from  that ;  that  won't  help  any.  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  this  is  the  nearest  comparison  I  can  make  of  this  proposition 
(and  I  wish  some  of  you  gentlemen  from  manufacturing  States 
would  take  it  with  you,  because  it  is  good).  Canada  (and  I  think 
the  committee  is  convinced)  produces  the  best  wheat  on  the  American 
Continent  and  as  good  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  know  that. 
The  proposition  is  this :  To  let  that  wheat  that  is  grown  right  here 
withm  a  stone's  throw  of  us,  to  let  that  wheat  that  is  better  than 
anything  that  we  can  produce — I  will  try  to  show  it  if  I  have  the 
time — in  10  years  they  will  produce  enough  to  supply  all  of  this 
country's  demand;  and  I  believe  it  surely  as  I  stand  here.  Now, 
the  proposition  of  this  measure  is  that  that  wheat  will  run  in  here  on 
the  American  farmer.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  represent  States 
where  there  is  a  large  production  of  gloves;  some  of  you  where  there 
is  a  lar^e  production  of  shoes;  some  of  you  where  there  is  a  large 
production  of  cotton ;  some,  it  seems,  where  there  is  a  large  production 
of  print  paper,  and  different  industries.  Now,  gentlemen,  as  applied 
to  your  industry,  the  proposition  would  be  this : 

Find  the  country  m  the  world  that  produces  the  best  possible 
(juality  of  that  product,  iBnd  the  country  m  the  world  that  produces 
it  the  cheapest,  pay  the  freight  on  it  within  600  miles  of  our  border, 
or  100  miles,  the  average  distance  into  Canada  to  get  the  wheat,  and 
let  it  run  in  onto  the  manufacturer  in  your  State  free  of  duty ;  how 
would  you  like  it  ?     I  think  that  is  this  proposition. 

Senator  Cl.ark.  Would  it  interrupt  j^ou,  if  I  asked  you  a  question 
right  there  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  It  has  been  stated  before  the  committee  by  a  gen- 
tleman, or  perhaps  more  than  one  gentleman,  that  notwithstanaing 
the  possibilities  of  the  Canadian  northwest  as  a  wheat-growing 
country,  that  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  which  they  grow  there  is  not 
commercial  wheat. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  not  true.  I  will  explain  that.  The 
trouble  with  that  is  this :  In  Manitoba,  particularly  southern  and  east- 
ern Manitoba,  years  ago — up  to  five  years  ago :  I  have  not  any  personal 
knowledge  inside  of  five  years — in  parts  of  Manitoba  and  "extending 
a  little  into  Saskatchewan,  which  is  the  next  Province,  their  wheat 
froze  once  in  three  or  four  years;  that  is  true;  but  this  is  also  true, 
that  wheat,  so  far  as  mv  information  goes — I  do  not  know  as  to  every 

f  articular  year,  but  I  know  as  to  years  every  now  and  then,  because 
have  friends  up  there,  and  a  good  many  of  them — you  take  a  belt 
from  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  out  200  miles  and  wheat  does 
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not  freeze  in  that  belt,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  Chinook  winds, 
and  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Chinook  winds  that  saves  the  Peace 
River  Valley.  The  Peace  River  Valley  lies  right  up  there  along 
that  bend  or  the  mountains.  There  are  two  scientific  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chinook  winds. 

You  have  seen  them  in  Wyoming  and  you  understand.  Maybe 
some  of  the  other  Senators  have  not  paid  so  much  attention.  The 
Chinook  winds  modify  all  of  that  climate  west  of  us,  Wyoming  and 
Montana  and  frequently  South  Dakota,  though  it  is  warmer  and 
stronger  up  there  and  more  effective.  The  ola  theory  was  that  the 
Chinook  winds  came  from  the  canyons  or  up  the  valleys,  followed 
the  rivers  up  from  the  Gulf  Stream  on  the  other  side  and  sifted 
through  there  and  worked  down  over  the  prairies. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  mean  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Japan  Current — Japan  Current.  The  old 
theory  was  that  it  came  up  tne  Yukon  and  Columbia  and  those  dif- 
ferent rivers  and  came  tnrough  those  canyons  and  worked  down 
there.  The  new  scientific  theory  is  that  it  is  owing  to  a  movement  of 
the  cold  atmosphere  from  the  top  of  the  mountains,  settling  down 
the  side  of  the  mountains  in  some  way.  As  it  comes  into  the  more 
dense  atmosphere  it  becomes  compresseid,  and  compressing  air  always 
raises  the  temperature.  That  is  the  natural  consequence.  That  is  the 
generally  accepted  theory.  Whatever  it  may  be,  the  Chinook  wind 
does  moderate  the  climate  in  all  of  that  country,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  the  Peace  River  Valley  with  the  fertile  soil  that  it  has  and 
other  advantages,  will  be  the  wheat  granary  of  the  world,  when 
they  get  the  railroads  into  it  and  the  settlers  there  to  plow  it  up  and 
till  it  and  take  care  of  it. 

And  I  will  stand  here  and  stake  my  reputation  on  it  and  everything 
I  have  that  that  estimate  is  not  one  particle  overdrawn;  that  that 
valley  is  capable  of  producing  everything  they  claim  for  it,  because 
of  the  talks  I  have  had  with  men  who  have  oeen  there  and  seen  it 
being  done,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  that  shrewd  old  Hudson 
Bay  Co.  made  the  investment  that  they  did  up  there  years  ago  in 
boats  and  mill,  and  so  on,  to  grind  flour  for  the  outlying  posts  and 
have  depended  upon  it  ever  since  to  sustain  the  life  of  their  agents 
scatterea  over  that  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice  that  it  is  1  o'clock.  I  have  a  few  more 
things  I  want  to  touch  upon.  I  want  to  touch,  for  one  thing,  on  the 
cost  of  production  briefly,  and  it  may  develop  and  consume  some  lit- 
tle time,  too. 

The  Chairhan.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  committee  has  nothing  to 
do  to-morrow  and  no  schedule,  except  to  hear  the  South  Dakota  peo- 
ple, and  if  it  is  more  convenient  to  you  we  can  adjourn  until  to- 
morrow at  10  o'clock,  when  you  and  your  associates  can  have  the 
whole  morning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  fully. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  prefer,  then,  not  to  go  on  until  10 
0  clock  to-morrow  morning. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adioumed  until  to-mor- 
row morning  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  these  South  Dakota  people. 

(Thereupon,  at  12.60  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  to-morrow,  Saturday,  morning.) 


SATXJBDAY,  MAY  27,  1911. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCum- 
ber,  Smoot,  Gallinger,*  Clark,  Heybum,  La  FoUette,  Simmons,  Wil- 
liams, and  Johnson. 

The  consideration  of  H.  B.  4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
resumed. 

The  Chair^can.  The  committee  will  be  in  order.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, when  we  adjourned  you  had  the  floor,  and  I  believe  you  are  to 
condude  your  remarks  this  morning. 

STATEMENT  OF  A.  E.  CHAMBEBLADT-^Resumed. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  running  over  the  notes  of 
the  stenographer  last  ni^ht  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  mi^ht  probably 
economize  tmie  by  touching  one  or  two  other  propositions  before 
I  went  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of  production.  We  were  discussing 
yesterday,  in  a  general  way,  the  extent  of  the  wheat  fields  in  the 
northwest,  in  Canada. 

I  find  that  we  have  at  hand  some  very  good  evidence  as  to  about  what 
we  may  anticipate  from  that  country.  In  tlie  year  1910  there  were  in 
the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  3,000,000  more 
acres  of  wheat  than  there  were  in  1904,  and  those  fig[ures  represent 
new  land — virgin  soil — that  has  been  broken  up,  principally  in  large 
tracts.  In  1910  those  Provinces  produced  120,000,000  Dushels  more 
wheat  than  they  produced  in  1900,  10  years  prior.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  question  becomes  this:  One  hundred  and  twenty  million 
bushels  of  wheat  is  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  amount  we  consume  in 
this  country.  The-  increase  in  production  in  those  provinces  has 
been  that  amount  in  the  past  10  years.  The  tide  of  immi^ation  is 
just  setting  in  there.  Ten  years  ago  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Rail- 
way had  scarcely  been  conceived.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  not  started. 
Now  it  has  some  900  miles  of  railway  through  that  new  country  and 
is  filling  that  country  with  settlers.  Ten  years  ago  the  Canadian 
Northern  Railway  was  not  chartered^  and  now  it  is  oecoming  a  veri- 
table transcontinental  line.  These  lines  have  been  chartered,  have 
been  surveyed,  and  are  bein^  built  clear  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  produces  21 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  She  exports  about  60,000,900  bushels. 
To  put  it  in  another  form,  Canada  under  present  conditions  exports 
8  bushels  of  wheat  for  every  acre  of  wheat  sown.    Canada  has  for 
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export  7^  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita.  ^  This  country  has  for  export 
8  bushels  per  acre  or  If  bushels  per  capita.  Now,  the  proposition  is. 
as  I  said  last  night,  if  we  open  this  country  to  that  yast  excess  ox 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats — ^I  will  treat  the  other  grains  a  little  later — 
can  we  anticipate  that  that  will  result  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of 
the  product  of  that  country,  or  must  we  anticipate  that  it  will  result 
simply  in  the  pulling  down  of  our  price  to  the  level  of  the  Liverpool 
price  which  iBxes  theirs? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  it  not  rather  substitute  at  least  a  portion 
of  their  product  for  a  portion  of  ours? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  what  I  mean,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Without  regard  to  price? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes;  without  regard  to  price.  It  will  result 
in  the  diminishing  of  the  price  of  the  product  to  what  the  price  of 
their  product  is,  or  would  be,  whether  this  agreement  was  carried 
through  or  not. 

Now,  let  us  go  a  little  further  and  take  the  oat  crop.  Canada  grows 
now  about  9,0W),000  acres  of  oats,  yielding  353,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  38  bushels  per  acre,  or  60  bushels  per  capita.  The  United  States 
grows  about  33,000,000  acres,  yielding  1,000,000,000  bushels,  or  30.3 
bushels  per  acre,  or  11  bushels  per  capita. 

To  summarize,  the  yield  of  Canada  is  38  bushels  per  acre,  of  the 
United  States  30.3  bushels  per  acre.  Canada  produces  per  capita  50 
bushels  of  oats;  we  produce  per  capita  11  bushels. 

Of  barley,  Canada  grows  1,800,000  acres,  yielding  55,400,000  bush- 
els, 30  bushels  per  acre,  9  bushels  per  capita.  Tne  United  States 
grows  about  7,000,000  acres  of  barley,  yielding  170,000,000  bushels,  or 
24  bushels  per  acre,  or  less  than  2  bushels  per  capita.  Those  are  the 
figures  taken  from  the  best  authority  available. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  product  per  acre  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  barley,  30  bushels.  Is  that  what  you  have, 
Senator? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes;  I  was  just  comparing  it  with  the  tables  I 
have. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Those  are  the  figures  I  have.  Now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Canada  exports  of  the  agricultural  products  placed  on  the  free 
list  by  the  proposed  bill  the  f oflowing  amounts :  She  exports  of  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  $56,000,000  worth  a  year.  She  exports  of  oats 
$2,175,000  worth  a  year,  which  means  nearly  10,000,000  bushels.  She 
exports  of  barley  $1,744,687  worth  per  year.  There  is  one  thing 
in  connection  with  barley  that  I  can  not  understand ;  I  find  we  export 
barley  malt  to  Canada.  I  do  not  understand  why  that  is.  I  was 
raised  in  the  barley  fields  of  Canada  and  have  pulled  the  beards  out 
of  my  pants  many  a  day  when  a  boy,  and  their  barley  is  of  a  far 
superior  quality  to  ours.  I  do  not  understand  why  we  export  barley 
malt  to  Canada,  but  I  see  the  schedules  given  in  the  President's  mes- 
sage disclose  that. 

Of  cheese  Canada  exports  $20,000,000  worth;  of  live  animals, 
$12,000,000  worth ;  of  meats,  $10,000,000  worth ;  of  hides  and  furs, 
$4,000,000. 

The  proposition  of  the  administration  is  to  give  Canada  a  free 
market  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  who,  in  turn, 
supply  over  90,000,000  American  people.  In  return,  the  American 
farmer  has  opened  to  him  the  market  of  8,000,000  Canadians,  to 
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whom  he  can  probably  sell  some  eggs  and  poultry,  and  probably 
not  one  thing  else  that  he  produces.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  a  gooa  many  times  why  this  proposition  is  ad- 
vanced at  this  particular  time  and  in  the  peculiar  manner  that  it  is. 
I  find  that  the  exports  of  this  country  in  1909  were  $150,000,000  less 
than  they  were  in  1907,  and  in  1908  they  were  $114,000,000  less  than 
they  were  in  1907.  When  I  turn  to  find  where  the  fallinjg  off  was, 
I  fiiid  that  $37,000,000  of  that  amount  was  in  the  exportation  of  live 
stock  from  the  American  farms.  I  turn  another  page  and  find  that 
$55,000,000  more  of  it  was  a  falling  off  in  the  exports  of  grains  grown 
by  the  American  farmer.  And  between  $151,000,000  one  year  and 
$114,000,000  the  other  year  I  find  that  our  exports  fell  off  over 
$90,000,000  in  the  products  of  the  American  farm.  I  am  a  little  over 
50  years  of  age.  I  have  lived  in  this  country  25  years,  and  I  stand 
here  to  say  that  until  within  the  last  three  years  the  American  farmer 
has  never,  since  the  adoption  of  the  protective  policy  by  this  Govern- 
ment, been  able  to  say  to  any  man  what  he  would  take — ^how  much 
money  it  would  take  to  buy  his  products. 

The  other  fellow  has  always  nxed  the  price  that  the  farmer  might 
have  for  what  the  farm  produces,  and  the  other  fellow  has  also,  with- 
out a  single  exception,  nxed  the  price  that  the  farmer  must  pay  him 
for  what  the  other  fellow  had  to  sell  and  the  farmer  had  to  buy  to 
use  in  his  business.  Within  the  last  three  years — for  the  first  time 
since  we  have  had  a  protective  tariff — ^the  farmer  has  been  able  to 
tell  the  other  fellow  how  much  he  must  pay  him  for  what  he 
produced  on  his  farm.  I  take  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  arrangement  is  proposed  at  this  time.  I  think 
possibly  there  are  some  other  reasons.    Possibly  the  influence  of  the 

Sress — the  agitation  for  cheapjer  print  paper — has  had  something  to 
o  with  it.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  else  back  of 
it,  at  least  with  our  Canadian  friends.  I  turn  to  Poore"s  Annual  and 
I  find  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  that  great  organization  which  started 
away  back  in  1627  or  1670,  has  been  a  monstrosity.  I  find  that  our 
American  boys  are  going  up  into  their  territory,  are  encroaching 
upon  their  trapping  field^  encroaching  upon  their  preserves  there  in 
western  Canada  until  they  are  destroying  it  in  a  large  portion  of 
that  country. 

I  find  that  great  organization,  headed  by  Wall  Street — controlled 
now  by  Wall  Street,  it  the  statements  of  the  press  a  few  weeks  ago 
are  correct — I  find  that  organization  owns  up  there  some  five  or  six 
or  seven  million  acres  of  land — five  or  six  at  the  minimum.  There  is 
not  any  question  but  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  by  Parliament  and 
by  Congress  will  result  in  an  advance  of  at  least  $10  per  acre  in  the 
value  ot  every  acre  of  that  land.  I  went  over  to  the  Library  last 
night  and  found  the  last  report  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Co. — ^the  report  of  1910.  Referring  to  page  16,  I  found  that  that 
railway  company  owns  7,600,000  acres  of  land  up  there,  and  of  all 
the  monstrosities  that  ever  were  visited  upon  a  civilized  people  that 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.,  its  organization  and  history,  is  black- 
est. I  was  a  young  man  in  Canada  when  it  was  organized ;  it  was 
an  issue  in  the  campaign.  It  was  given  26,000,000  acres  of  that 
fertile  land  as  a  subsidy.  You  can  not  ride  over  a  mile  of  that  rail- 
way and  look  out  of  the  car  window  in  that  direction  without  look- 
ing over  6,000  acres  of  land  that  was  given  them.     You  turn  your 
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head  and  look  in  the  other  direction  and  you  see  6,000  more  a<^es 
of  land  that  was  given  them,  and  that  is  the  condition  all  the  way 
along  those  lines.  They  were  given  $25,000,000  in  money,  but  that 
is  not  the  half  of  it.  Its  franchises,  its  rolling  stock,  its  right  of 
way,  and  every  single  thing  it  might  acquire  are  excepted  forever 
from  national,  provincial,  and  municipal  taxation,  and  it  stands 
there  in  that  form  yet  And  that  company  still  owns  up  there  vast 
tracts,  something  oyer  7,000,000  acres  of  agricultural  land,  because 
they  exchanged  their  mountainous  area  by  some  agreement  with  the 
Government  later — agreements  very  favorable  to  them.  I  could 
not  find  the  holdings  of  the  Canadian  Northern  nor  the  Pacific 
Grand  Trunk,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they,  too,  were  given  large 
^ants  of  that  land,  which  they  have  just  received — ^prwably  they 
have  not  selected  it  all  yet. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  have  in  every  railroad  office  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  or  Great  Northern,  and  many  others,  railroad 
folders  and  land  folders,  showing  the  amount  of  those  grants 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  are  enormous. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Setting  forth  the  inducements  to  settle  and 
buv  land. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  would  it  be  to  the  advan< 
tage  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co..  and 
the  other  companies  I  have  mentioned,  of  the  stockholders  who  have 
bought  large  tracts  of  that  land  in  large  areas  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, which  owns  all  they  do  not  own,  to  foist  this  bill  onto  us 
and  make  an  extra  draft  on  our  young  men  to  come  up  there  and 
settle  on  that  land  and  buy  it  and  use  it?  It  looks  as  if  we  were 
cooperating  in  an  arrangement  with  Canada  for  homesteading.  I 
may  go  up  there  and  buy  a  section  or  10  sections  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railroad  lands  or  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.  lands,  and  may  build 
my  buildings  on  it,  and  may  then  go  and  file  a  Government  home- 
stead adjoining,  and  simply  cultivate  it  for  the  required  period  of 
three  years,  without  any  residence,  and  acquire  my  title. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  to  me  as  though  there  was  a  plain  pur- 
pose in  view,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government,  to 
foist  this  proposition  upon  us  at  this  time. 

Now,  I  will  hot  take  any  more  time  on  that  feature  of  the  propo- 
sition. I  want  to  turn  now  to  the  cost  of  production.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  here  and  some  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  was  a  difference  in  the  wage  of  a  hired  man  in  Canada 
and  in  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
committee  in  discussing  that,  because  I  have  better  evidence  as  to 
what  the  cost  of  production  in  this  country  is,  and  I  also  have  better 
evidence  as  to  what  it  is  in  that  country,  and  that  better  evidence 
is  simply  common  sense,  substantiated  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture itseljf.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  administration  which  pro- 
poses this  proposition  has  settled  beyond  all  question  the  profit  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota,  at  least,  are  making  from  their  farm  opera- 
tions. I  do  not  know  that  the  record  has  been  drawn,  but  I  pro- 
pose to  present  it  in  cold  type,  and  I  refer  to  the  record  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  as  made  in  the  field. 

There  are  two  things  that  I  desire  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  before  I  refer  to  the  bulletin.    The  first  and  material 
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question  is,  What  does  it  cost  a  farmer  to  produce  a  bushel,  and 
not  what  his  hired  man  costs  him  ?  The  manufacturer  in  the  manu- 
facturing States  does  not  ascertain  the  cost  of  his  product  by  the 
price  he  pays  his  labor.  There  is  the  cost  of  his  power,  the  cost  of  the 
machines,  and  taxes — all  go  iifto  the  cost  of  production,  and  the 
cost  of  producing  a  bushel  of  wheat  is  not  determined  by  the  wage 
per  month  paid  the  hired  ma:n. 

It  looks  to  me  like  this,  that  if  it  costs,  we  will  say,  $8— and 
I  will  prove  to  you  pretty  soon  that  that  is  nearly  correct — ^if  it 
costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  the 
wheat  yields  14  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  seems  to  me  a  simple  computa- 
tion to  determine  that  it  costs  about  67  cents  a  bushel  to  produce  it. 
That  is  a  simple  computation,  is  it  not?  Now,  then,  it  does  not  cost 
any  more  to  produce  it  in  Canada  than  it  does  here,  as  I  will  show 
you  later,  and  I  think  less,  even  if  the  wages  are  a  little  higher. 
If  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  ax;re  of  wheat  in  Canada,  or  any  place 
else,  and  it  yields  20  or  21  bushels  per  acre,  it  reduces  the  cost  per 
bushel  to  40  cents.  The  average  yield  of  the  Canadian  wheat  is  20  to 
21  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  our  wheat  for  10  years  has  been 
a  little  less  than  14  bushels.    So,  tarking  $8 

Senator  Hbybubn.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  a  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Certainly. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Those  are  the  total  figures  of  the  Government, 
and  they  apply  to  every  part  of  the^United  States? 

Mr.  CHAaiBERLAiN.  I  cs,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  take  the  product  of  the 
States  separately,  so  that  we  may  judge  of  the  eflfect? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir ;  it  may  be  found  readily  in  the  Year- 
l)ook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  mean  oy  stating  the  average  for  the  entire 
country  is  not  a  fair  representation  of  many  States. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  take  it  by  States,  giving  the 
record  for  at  least  a  State  here  and  there  through  the  country. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  States  along  the  Canadian  border  are  the 
ones  in  most  direct  contact  with  competition. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  the  North  Dakota  and  South  Da- 
kota cost  of  production? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  riot  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.   I  have  it  for  Minnesota. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Without  referring  to  the  product  per  acre, 
which  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
price  of  land  locally? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  say  by  the  record  that  the  average  yield 
of  wheat  in  Minnesota  for  the  10  years  from  1900  to  1909  was,  as 
disclosed  in  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
1900,  lOi  bushels;  1901, 12.9;  1902, 13.9;  1903,  18.1;  1904,  12.8;  1905, 
13.3;  1906, 10.9;  1907,  13;  1908,  12.8;  1909,  16.8. 

Senator  Hetburn.  It  is  upon  that  basis,  is  it,  that  you  estimate 
the  cost  of  producing  an  ficre  of  wheat? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  the  estimate  that  I  gave  you  was  on 
the  basis  of  the  yield  of  the  entire  United  States,  about  14  bushels 
per  acre. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  The  whole  United  States? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Tes,  sir;  14  bushels  p^  acre.  It  costs  more  in 
Minnesota. 

Now,  in  North  Dakota  the  yield  for  the  same  time  was:  1900,  4.9; 
1901,  18.1;  1902,  15.9;  1903,  12.7;  1904,  11.8;  1905,  14:  1906,  13; 
1907, 10;  1908,  11.6;  1909, 13.7.  I  wish  I  had  the  1910  Yearbook  in 
order  to  give  it  as  to  that.  I  understand  that  it  is  printed,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  get  a  copy. 

Senator  McCuhber.  I  am  afraid  you  would  have  to  embrace  it  in 
tenths. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  have  to  be  in  tenths.  South 
Dakota,  1900,  6.9;  1901, 12.9;  1902,  12.2;  1903,  13.8;  1904,  9.6;  1905, 
13.7;  1906, 13.4;  1907. 11.2;  1908, 12.8;  1909, 14.1. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  10  years  since  1900  South 
Dakota  has  not  had  an  average  of  14  bushels  per  acre,  according  to 
the  administration  figures,  in  but  one  year.  North  Dakota  has  nad 
that  average  twice.  Minnesota  has  reached  that  average  once  in  the 
10  years  between  1900  and  1909,  both  inclusive. 

Senator  Hetburn.  But  there  is  no  evidence  from  the  tables  that 
the  product  is  decreasing  because  the  soil  is  becoming  worn  out 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  our  soil  is  new,  as  well  as  theirs — that 
is,  comparatively  new. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Suppose  you  give  the  yield  in  Montana,  Idaho, 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  Moittana-Washington-Idaho  yield  runs 
higher,  for  several  reasons.  They  are  good  men  out  there,  of  course, 
but  principally  because  of  the  two  facts  that  a  large  proportion  of 
their  wheat  is  either  grown,  by  the  two-year  cropping  plan,  or  under 
irrigation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  irrigation  of  course  is  only  a  local  propo- 
sition.   The  bulk  of  the  wheat  in  Idaho  is  not  grown  under  irrigation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  know  the  bulk  of  it  is  not,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  but  you  do  have  summer  tillage  from  one  year  to  the 
other  which  CTOws  another  crop,  do  you  not? 

Senator  IGyburn.  Yes;  we  have  dry  farming  that  produces  it — 
that  is,  in  southern  Idaho. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  oat  yield  in  Canada, 
we  see,  was  38  bushels  per  acre  and  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of 
oats.  They  yield  38  bushels  per  acre  and  it  costs  24  cents  per  bushel 
to  produce  it.  If  it  only  yields  27  bushels,  as  in  the  United  States, 
it  costs  29  cents  to  produce  it.  The  barley  yield  in  Canada — ^the 
average  yield — is  30  Dushels.  If  it  costs  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of 
barley,  it  costs  27  cents  a  bushel  in  Canada.  The  yield  in  the  United 
States  is  25  bushels  and  the  cost  per  bushel  32  cents.  So  that  there 
is  not  any  comparison  in  the  cost  per  bushel  in  any  of  those  grains 
but  that  IS  in  favor  of  the  cheaper  production  in  Canada. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  I  said  a  while  ago,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station,  has  done  us  some 
excellent  service  in  arriving  at  the  cost  of  producing  those  ^ains  in 
our  sections  of  the  United  States.  Away  back  in  1902  Prof.  Hayes, 
now  Assistant  Secretary,  commenced  a  line  of  work  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  subject  of  farm  economy,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
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ascertaining  what  it  cost  the  farmer  to  produce  a  crop  in  that  State. 
I  will  not  have  tiirie  to  read  extensively-- — 

Senator  McCumber.  What  State  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  work  was  done  in  Minnesota;  it  was  done 
by  the  Minnesota  station  in  collaboration  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  each  bearing  a  proportion  of  the  expenses  and  each  fur- 
nishing a  man  to  do  the  worK,  and  the  result  is  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  also  by  the  station  m  Minnesota. 

I  read  from  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  University  of 
Minnesota,  annual  report  of  1907,  written  by  the  now  Assistant  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Hayes,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  work  done  along  those 
lines. 

From  page  10  I  read  this,  which  exemplifies  and  verifies  by  the 
department  itself,  if  you  please,  the  proposition  I  have  just  an- 
nounced : 

Fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  at  70  cents  per  bushel  on  $10  land  will 
return  a  profit  of  60  per  cent  on  the  investment,  but  the  profit  Is  diminished  to 
6  per  cent  on  $50  land. 

The  proposition  I  have  been  speaking  of;  and  in  connection  with 
that  I  want  to  read  another  clause  from  this  report  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  relative  to  the  selling  price  of  their 
land.     I  read  from  page  7 : 

The  sale  of  agricultural  lands  during  the  year — 

That  is,  prior  to  the  report  of  1910 — 

aggregated  975,030  acres  for  $14,468,564.35,  being  an  average  of  $14.84  per  acre. 
Included  in  this  area  were  145,421  acres  of  irrigated  land  which  brought  $20.59 
per  acre,  so  that  the  average  price  of  the  balance  was  $12.78  per  acre. 

Senator  Heybtjrn.  So  the  price  of  land  has  something  to  do  with 
that  average? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir ;  the  price  of  land  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  production,  and  shows  more  plainly  when  you 
come  to  compute  the  rate  of  return  on  your  investment. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  report  was  printed  in  1907,  and  I  read 
from  the  introductory  chapter  written  by  Assistant  Secretary  Hayes. 

Now,  I  turn  again  to  page  28  of  this  report,  and  I  read  this  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  care 
that  was  taken  in  making  the  computations  that  I  shall  refer  to  later 
as  to  the  cost  of  production  and  as  to  methods  adopted : 

On  January  1,  1902,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  joined  in  cooperation  with  the  division  of  agriculture  of 
the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  to  gather  data  from  Minnesota 
farms  on  the  cost  of  producing  field  crops  and  live-stock  products.  The  expense 
was  shared  ahout  equally,  and  the  work  was  directed  from  the  Minnesota  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  Three  young  men,  students  of  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture,  were  employed  as  route  statisticians,  and  three  sta- 
tistical routes  were  established — one  in  southeastern  Minnesota,  in  Rice  County, 
near  Northfield;  another  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  in  Lyon  County,  near 
Marshall;  and  another  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  in  Norman  County,  near 
Halstead. 

Let  me  say  that  Marshall,  where  one  of  these  stations  was  located, 
is  not  to  exceed  20  miles  from  the  east  line  of  our  State,  toward  the 
north  end.  Halstad,  at  which  another  station  was  located  and 
another  investigation  conducted,  is  up  a  little  way  east  of  the  east 
line  of  North  Dakota — 20  or  30  miles,  is  it  not,  Senator  McCumber? 
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Senator  McCumber.  About  that. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  }ust  a  little  ways.  So  the  conditions  at 
those  two  stations  were  as  nearly  the  same,  or  as  near  as  we  could 
possibly  get  them,  to  what  would  be  in  the  States  of  North  and  South 
Dakota. 

Now,  here  is  the  system  they  employed : 

Fifteen  farmers  on  each  route — 
That  takes  in  45  farms — 

Fifteen  farmers  on  each  route,  chosen  as  farm-statistics  cooperators,  agreed 
to  be  interviewed  daily  throughout  the  entire  year  by  the  route  statisticians, 
giving  ♦  ♦  ♦  a  record  of  each  hour  of  lalmr  performed  by  each  man  and 
by  each  horse,  and  giving  the  field  crop  or  other  enterprise  upon  which  the 
labor  was  used.  A  map  based  upon  accurate  measurements  of  each  field  was 
made  of  each  farm,  that  the  data  might  be  so  collected  and  classified  as  to 
show  the  cost  per  acre  for  each  crop  on  each  farm ;  also  the  average  for  each 
route  and  for  the  State. 

At  the  beginning  and  close  of  each  year  complete  inventories  were  taken 
of  all  live  stock,  machinery,  feeds,  etc..  and  during  the  year  all  cash  items  were 
secured  which  had  to  do  with  the  receipts  and  expenditures  on  field  crops, 
machinery,  horses,  and  labor.  Duriug  the  years  1902  and  1903  very  few  data 
were  secured  except  those  which  related  to  crop  production,  after  which  the 
data  were  extended  to  live  stock  and  other  affairs  of  the  farm  and  the  farm 
home.  The  first  two  years'  work  was  in  a  way  experimental.  Methods  for 
collecting  and  recording  the  statistics  had  to  be  revised,  and  many  dlfflcnll 
problems,  like  finding  the  exact  rate  of  wages  per  hour  for  men  and  horses, 
were  not  worked  out  by  the  most  exact  methods  until  the  second  year. 

Now,  I  think  from  what  I  have  read  I  can  explain  briefly,  in  order 
to  save  time,  the  system  followed.  These  young  statisticians  weighed 
occasionally  the  feed  that  each  horse  ate,  for  instance,  and  in  that 
way  they  determined  the  amount  of  feed  that  a  farm  horse,  or  the 
average  amount  of  feed  that  the  farm  horses  on  those  15  farms  in 
different  localities  consumed  in  a  year.  Thejr  got  the  market  price 
of  it,  and  in  that  way  they  found  out  what  it  cost  to  keep  a  farm 
horse  under  farm  conditions  during  a  year.  Then,  to  get  at  the  cost 
of  labor,  they  kept  a  correct  and  detailed  account  of  tne  number  of 
hours'  work  done  by  each  horse  on  those  15  farms  during  the  year 
and,  dividing  the  total  cost  of  keeping  the  horse  by  the  number  of 
hours  of  work  per  day,  they  got  the  average  cost  to  the  farmer 
himself  of  the  services  of  a  horse  for  a  year.  The  men  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way.  They  found  the  wages  paid  on  those  15  farms  per 
month.  They  ascertained  what  it  cost  to  board  a  man  by  the  same 
system  of  accounting.  There  never  has  been,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
aole  to  ascertain,  anything  done  along  this  line  in  which  the  work 
has  been  as  thorough  and  as  practicd  as  this  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Agnculture  and  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  College. 

In  this  way  they  found  the  cost  per  hour  of  a  day's  work  by  the 
hired  man,  and  in  computing  the  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  grain 
they  put  an  old  farmer  on  just  the  same  basis  as  they  did  the  hired 
man.  They  put  his  wages  in  just  the  same  for  the  hour  that  he 
spent  in  the  field  and  nothing  for  the  headwork  done  in  the  house — 
nothing  for  the  management — ^and  I  want  to  say  to  this  committee 
that  I  was  thinking  last  night  that  there  is  a  very  serious  controversy 
on  in  this  country  as  between  the  rights  of  labor  and  capital,  and  I 
think  the  only  example  we  have  left  of  the  mutuality  of  labor  and 
capital  is  found  in  the  small  farmer  who  owns  his  land  and  tills 
it  nimself .    That  is  the  only  place  in  this  country  to-day,  the  only 
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employment,  the  only  situation  that  I  can  think  of  where  labor  and 
capital  are  in  perfect  harmony  and  work  together  as  they  used  to  do 
before  organization  of  capital  and  interests  occurred  in  this  country. 

Now,  1  do  not  want  to  delay  the  committee,  and  I  will  proceed 
rapidly.  The  cost  of  production  was  worked  out  in  this  wayj  and  a 
report  was  made  in  1908  of  the  result  of  the  investigation  dunng  the 
years  1902  to  1907— six  years. 

One  thing  more.  It  always  costs  more,  evei^thing  being  equal 
and  management  as  good,  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat  in  a  small  field 
than  it  does  in  a'  large  field.  The  team  has  to  be  turned  oftener,  and 
that  delays  work.  There  is  more  waste  land  along  the  fence  row. 
The  same  rule  of  economy  applies  in  the  tillage  of  tne  field  as  in  the 
operation  of  the  factory.  The  large  factory  can  produce  at  a  less 
cost  per  unit  than  can  the  small  factory,  the  management  and  effi- 
ciency being  equal.  The  large  farmer  can  produce  cheaper  than  the 
small  farmer,  the  management  and  the  efficiency  being  equal.  Now, 
then 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  a  lesser  proportion  of  the  year  is  occupied 
in  the  labor  on  the  small  farm  than  on  the  large  farm. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  true. 

Now,  Northfield,  in  Kice  Countj,  is  not  in  the  newer  section  of 
Minnesota,  but  in  the  older  section.  Marshall,  alongside  of  our 
State,  would  probably  represent  about  the  average  condition  of 
development  of  a  farm  as  to  age.  Halstad  represents  the  rather 
newer  conditions.  They  have  found  that  for  these  seven  years  the 
average  cost  of  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  on  those  farms — the 
different  places — and  puttmg  it  in  the  farmer's  bin,  not  marketing 
it,  is  as  follows: 

At  Northfield,  in  Rice  County,  it  was  $9.86 — that  is  in  the  older 
part  where  the  fields  were  smaller,  and  some  other  items  got  in. 
At  Marshall,  in  Lyon  County,  it  was  $8.38  per  acre.  At  Halstad,  in 
Norman  County,  it  was  $6.97  per  acre,  in  the  newer  area.  The  aver- 
age for  the  three  points  selected  to  represent  Minnesota  was  $8.40  per 
acre.    That  was  the  average. 

Now,  a  little  later,  two  years  I  think  it  was — and  I  will  not  take 
the  time  to  be  more  definite — two  or  three  years  after  this  experiment 
started,  another  one  was  started  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  A 
large  larm  of  1,820  acres  was  selected  in  northeastern  Minnesota 
near  Halstad — the  smaller  farm  is  where  the  cost  of  production  was 
cheaper — a  farm  of  1,820  acres  was  selected  and  conducted  for  the 
balance  of  the  period  in  the  same  way.  Now,  while  it  cost  $6.97  to 
produce  an  acre  of  wheat  on  the  smaller  farm,  it  cost  $6.05  to  produce 
it  on  the  extremely  large  farm.  Senator  McCumber  will  tell  you 
they  have  those  large  farms  to  a  greater  extent  in  his  State  than  we 
have,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  they  can  produce  wheat  at  less  cost 
per  acre  on  one  of  their  bonanza  farms  than  the  farmer  can  who  is 
only  farming  100  or  300  acres.  They  use  heavier  power,  bigger 
thrashing  machines,  and  all  those  things,  just  as  the  large  factory 
uses  bigger  things  than  a  little  factory. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  might  be  interesting  to  the  committee  to 
know  that  in  tiie  earlier  farming  on  the  large  farms  in  North  Da- 
kota a  man's  day's  work  consisted  in  the  number  of  miles  that  he 
would  travel  with  a  harrow  or  plow — 20  miles  being  regarded  as  a 
day's  work,  either  with  his  plow  or  with  his  harrow  or  the  seeder. 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  an- 
other publication  of  the  Department  of  Amculture  that  is  quite  in- 
teresting. The  department  has  given  us  uie  cost  of  production  for 
Minnesota.  I  think  I  have  shown  the  committee  how  closely  it  cor- 
responds with  the  cost  in  the  State  that  I  live  in — the  State  of  South 
Dakota.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  the  year  1909.  Turning  to  page  451  I  find  that  the 
Secretary  ^ves  us  in  a  table  the  average  farm  value  per  acre  of  wheat 
in  the  Umted  States,  December  1  or  each  year  since  1900,  and  the 
average  for  each  10  years  since  1866. 

Now,  we  find  by  this  same  authority  that  the  average  cost  of  pro- 
ducing an  acre  of  wheat  in  Minnesota  was  $8.40;  the  avera^  value  of 
the  crop  in  Minnesota,  since  1900,  has  been  as  follows,  as  given  by  the 
same  department: 

In  1900  it  was  $6.62,  farm  value  per  acre;  in  1901  it  was  $7.74r— 
do  not  forget  the  cost,  $8.40.  In  1902  it  was  $8.48.  In  1903  it  was 
$9.04.  He  had  64  cents  to  the  good  that  year;  that,  of  course,  would 
go  into  a  fund  from  whidi  a  melon  would  be  cut  after  awhile  under 
systems  of  modem  finance.  In  1904  it  was  $11.14.  He  had  $2.60 
profit  that  year.  In  1906  it  was  $9.44.  He  had  1.04  cents  profit  per 
acre  that  year.  In  1906  it  was  $7.08.  He  lost  $1.32  an  acre  that  year 
for  the  privilege  of  tilling  his  own  farm.  Now,  gentlemen,  these  are 
not  two  conflicting  authorities.  This  is  the  same  authority  on  both 
propositions.  In  1907  it  was  $11.96.  He  got  $3.56  an  acre.  In  1908 
it  was  $12.03,  and  in  1909  he  came  mighty  near  getting  rich.  The 
value  was  $16.13  an  acre. 

Now,  of  course,  it  gives  him  a  little  more  in  1909  than  it  did  in 
1907.  The  wages  were  higher — ^we  know  that;  but  in  connection 
with  that,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  this  matter.  In  the  cost  of 
production  there  is  not  any  allowance  made  for  the  detericnration  of 
the  improvements,  nor  the  insurance  of  the  buildings,  nor  for  loss 
by  hail,  fire,  or  accident  to  the  crop.  There  is  not  anything  allowed 
for  any  of  those  things.  There  is  not  any  allowance  mack  for  the 
cost  of  fertilizer.  None  of  those  things  enter  into  the  cost  of  $8.40 
an  acre  for  producing  an  acre  of  wheat  in  Minnesota ;  and  the  aver- 
age value  oi  the  wheat  crop  on  the  farms  for  the  past  10  years  in 
Minnesota  has  been  $9.96,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  I  understand  the  Secretary  wants  to  reduce  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  any  of  your  laboring  men  in  the  East  need  a 
dollar,  there  is  nobody  who  will  hand  it  to  them  quicker  than  the 
fellows  from  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Cullom.  In  reading  that  cost  of  $7  or  $8  you  were  refer- 
ring to  cost  of  production,  were  you  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  producing  the  crop.  I  have  been 
reading,  Senator,  from  Bulletin  73  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  from  page  30  of  that  bulletin,  if  you 
desire  to  refer  to  it. 

The  items  of  cost  were  as  follows:  Seed  and  total  acreage.  Now, 
I  want  to  explain  this.  It  is  explained  why  it  is  in  a  footnote,  but  I 
can  explain  it  quicker.  It  seems  the  acreage  is  included  in  the  item, 
and  the  average  would  be  virtually  the  same.  For  instance,  first, 
the  item  of  seed.  There  were  360  acres  taken  into  consideration  to 
ascertain  the  average  cost  of  seed  per  acre  at  the  farms  near  North- 
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field,  and  the  average  cost  per  acre  was  $1.01  at  that  point.  Noi?v, 
then,  the  next  item  was  cleaning  seed.  In  that  case  only  202  acres 
were  taken  into  consideration  to  ascertain  the  average  cost,  because 
the  seed  for  the  balance  of  it  for  some  reason  was  not  cleaned ;  but 
the  average  was  run  just  exactly  the  same,  and  the  average  cost  of 
cleaning  was  4.2  cents  for  bushel.  The  neict  item  was  plowing;  the 
next  item  was  dragging;  the  next  seeding;  the  next  cutting;  the 
next  twine;  then  shocking,  stacking,  stack  threshing,  labor — thresh- 
ing, cast  cost;  that  is,  lor  the  machines — machinery  cost;  land 
rental,  $3.50. 

And  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  there  is  something  else  I  pretty  nearly 
fotgoL  I  am  glad  the  Senator  called  my  attention  to  it.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  at  those  different  places  as  disclosed  by 
this  bulletin  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  the  land  rental.  The  rental  is  computed  at  5  per  cent  on  the  value 
of  the  land  at  that  time.  At  Northfield  it  amounted  to  $3.50  an 
acre;  at  MarshaU,  $3:  and  Halstad,  $2.10.  So  that  accounts  for  a 
little  of  this  total  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  Now,  then, 
there  is  something,  Mr.  Chairman — that  same  land  is  worth  to-day 
in  Minnesota  $20  an  acre  more  than  it  was  for  the  average  of  the 

?»riod  for  1902  to  1907,  upon  which  this  computation  is  based, 
hat  means  you  must  produce  $1  worth  more  stuff  on  it — ^at  least 
it  means  it  costs  $1  more  to  produce  the  acre  of  wheat — and  as 
I  said  to  the  Senators  awhile  ago,  the  average  value  of  the  wheat  in 
that  State  for  this  10-year  period  has  been  $9.96,  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, $8.40.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  the  authority  on  both 
sides  of  thepropositi<Mi.    Now,  then 

Senator  Wiujams.  In  that  cost  of  production,  the  land  rent  and 
the  labor  of  the  farmer,  are  they  counted? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  Everythmg  is  counted — ^the  farmer's  labor 
himself,  horse  labor,  and  what  it  cost  the  farmer 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  rent  of  the  land,  whatever  he  could 
rent  it  for  himself  if  he  were  not  farming? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  The  rent  is  computed  on  the  basis  of  5  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  land  per  acre. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  that  about  what  it  would  rent  for? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  That  is  about  what  it  would  rent  for,  fully 
that ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  amount  include  the  labor  of  the 
housekeeper  or  wife  or  children  or  anything  of  that  kind  entering 
into  that  computation  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  No  wages  for  them,  but  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing the  farm  help  on  the  farm,  I  think,  is  included  in  some  way. 
Now,  I  would  not  be  sure  of  that,  and  I  wish  to  look  that  up  arid 
advise  the  committee  further. 

Senator  Simmoks.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  no  allowance 
for  fertilizer? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  Nor  insurance,  nor  depreciation  of  the  build- 
ings ;  nothing  of  that  kind  whatever.  That  all  has  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  no  allowance  against  the  destruction  of  the  crop  by  fire  or 
by  hail,  anything  of  that  kind;  and  hail  insurance  is  quite  an 
economic  problem  all  over  the  western  country. 
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For  the  last  10  years  the  average  value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the 
States  of  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri  has 
been  as  follows:  In  South  Dakota,  $8.57;  in  North  Dakota,  $8.65;  in 
Minnesota,  $9.96;  in  Nebraska,  $11.69;  in  Missouri,  $10.33.  That  is 
the  average  value  of  the  wheat  crop. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Of  all  kinds  of  crops  or  just  wheat? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Only  wheat.  Now,  oats:  The  average  value 
in  South  Dakota,  $9.31;  in  North  Dakota,  $8.96;  Minnesota,  $9.62; 
Nebraska,  $7.72;  Missouri,  $7.99.  That  has  been  the  average  value 
of  these  crops  for  the  past  10  years,  as  disclosed  by  the  Secretary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  turn  to  the  cost  of  producing  oats,  hur- 
riedly, and  closcj  because  I  do  not  want  to  detain  the  committee  after 
the  hour  they  wish  to  adjourn,  and  I  wish  the  rest  of  our  delegation 
to  be  heard. 

Senator  Simmons.  Have  you  given  the  average  value  before  per 
acre  of  wheat  in  Canada  and  the  average  cost  of  wheat  before  per 
acre  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  No,  Senator;  I  do  not  know  where  I  can  get 
that,  but  I  arrived  at  this :  If  it  cost  $8  to  produce  an  acre  of  wheat 
?tnd  the  vield  is  14  bushels  per  acre — the  average  in  the  United 
States — tnen  the  cost  of  production  is  57  cents  per  bushel.  If  the 
cost  of  producing  per  acre  is  the  same,  but  the  average  yield  20 
bushels  per  acre  or  oetter,  as  it  is  in  Canada,  the  cost  of  production 
is  reduced  to  40  cents,  x  ou  see  the  proposition.  I  got  at  that,  and 
this.  Senator,  summarized,  means  that  they  can  produce  it  in  Canada 
cheaper  than  we  can,  because  their  fields  are  larger,  they  use  bigger 
power,  the  same  as  big  factories  do  as  compared  with  the  little  one; 
they  do  it  on  the  wholesale  plan^here  we  do  it  on  the  retail  plan  in 
our  older-settled  communities.    That  was  the  sum  of  my  proposition. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  were  hurrving  along  so  as  to  complete 
your  arguments  at  some  specified  time? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes,  sir;  11  o'clock. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  The  time  has  never  been  specified  to  you,  but 
your  talk  is  so  interesting  and  so  important  to  this  committee  that  I 
think  you  ought  not  to  hurry  yourself  beyond  what  you  feel  you 
should,  as  you  want  to  make  a  clear  and  concise  statement.  There  is 
no  session  of  the  Senate  to-day. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  understand  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  an  engagement  that  calls  him  away  at  1  o'clock,  and  my  delega- 
tion does  not  want  to  remain  longer  than  to-day. 

The  Chaibman.  As  far  as  the  chairman  is  concerned,  he  wants  to 
give  you  all  the  time  you  require  to-day,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  his 
engagements  will  be  subordinated  to  giving  you  and  your  associates 
a  nilT  hearing  on  this  subject.  I  suggested  the  committee  would  like 
to  adjourn  at  1  o'clock,  but  if  your  people  are  not  through,  then  we 
will  continue. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  If  that  is  to  be  done,  it  may  be  that  our  dele- 
cation  would  prefer  that  I  drop  out  prettjr  soon  and  let  them  be 
heard,  and  I  could  stay  until  Monday,  if  it  is  desired  that  I  should 
do  so.  •'^ 

The  Chaibman.  Suit  yourself. 

Senator  Williams.  Professor,  before  you  stop  I  want  to  ask  you 
one  question  as  to  the  character  of  agricultural  land  in  Minnesota. 
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Is  the  land  there  deteriorating  in  productivity  or  is  it  increasing 
now? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  deteriorating.  I 
do  not  presume  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  desirable  land  {or 
agricultural  purposes  in  Minnesota  has  been  freed  of  its  timber,  or 
drained  where  it  needs  it,  and  brought  under  cultivation ;  and  that  is 
another  objection  we  have  in  our  State  to  the  opening  of  this  greener 
field. 

Senator  Williams.  What  is  the  character  of  your  agriculture?  Is 
it  intensive?    Are  you  improving  your  lands  from  year  to  year? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  improving  now  from  year  to 
year  by  systems  of  crop  rotation,  clover,  manure,  etc 

Senator  Williams,  i  ou  have  reached  that  stage  where  your  pro- 
ductivity is  not  lessening,  but  is,  on  the  contrary,  increasing? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Increasing;  yes,  sir.  If  you  turn  to  the  Year- 
bod^  for  South  Dakota  you  will  find  that  stated,  and  that  is  true  in 
Minnesota  generally,  too. 

Senator  Johnson.  Is  the  value  of  your  farm  lands  increasing? 

Mr.  Cha^iberlain.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  ffivie  you  an  instance.  I  sold, 
myself 5  on  the  1st  of  March,  my  home  farm  that  I  had  lived  on  for 
eight  years.  That  land  was  opened  to  settlement  about  1882  or 
1883.  1  found  a  false — a  fraudulent  filing — and  I  filed  on  it  in  1898 
as  a  homestead,  paid  something  for  the  relinquishment — not  much — 
and  sold  it  for  $72.60  an  acre,  and  soon  afterward  it  was  sold  for  $80. 

Senator  Williams.  In  counting  the  cost  of  wheat,  you,  of  course, 
count  as  one  of  the  elements  of  cost  an  interest  upon  the  land? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  So  that,  as  the  land  increases  in  value,  the  cost 
of  wheat  increases;  but  really  its  increase  is  no  misfortune  to  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir ;  that  is,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
land.  I  will  concede  this  to  the  Senator,  that  the  speculator  in  land 
in  large  quantities  never  should  be  allowed  to  compute  interest  on 
his  investment  in  determining  whether  or  not  he  is  making  money. 
It  is  a  different  proposition  with  the  farmer  who  owns  his  home 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  speaking  with  that  in  view.  That  is 
perfectly  right.  I  merely  wanted  to  say  that  while  that  was  charged 
to  the  farmer  as  a  part  of  his  cost,  it  really  was  an  advantage  to  him. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Is  it  so  much  an  advantage  to  the  son  who  is 
now  growing  up  and  will  have  to  buj  a  farm  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  continue  a  little  further.  Take  the 
State  of  New  York  or  Massachusetts,  where,  as  I  said  here  yester- 
day— ^and  anyone  can  verify  it — ^land  increased  in  value  that  way,  the 
farmer  made  a  profit  until  a  new  country  opened  up.  Who  bore  the 
loss?  He  did,  or  his  unfortunate  successor,  and  the  loss  always  comes 
when  you  drive  the  young  people  from  the  farms  of  a  community. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  precisely  what  has  happened  in  New 
England.  The  voung  people  have  gone  to  the  industrial  centers,  and 
the  father  has  feught  the  oattle  as  long  as  he  could  and  has  had  to 
surrender,  and  the  farms  have  depreciated  in  value. 
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Mr.  CHAMBERI.AIK.  I  presumo  that  the  Senator  who  raised  this 
question  has  in  his  State  many  old,  abandoned  plantations — beautiful 
places.   There  are  in  some  States  in  the  South. 

Senator  Williams.  There  were  smne  time  ago.  About  10  or  15 
years  ago  there  were  a  TOod  many. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  a  good  many  of  them  about  Wasli- 
inffton  now. 

Mr.  Chaicbeblain.  Now  then,  who  must  you  have  to  build  up  that 
condition  in  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  or 
any  other  placet  You  must  have  a  young  American,  or  a  Dutchman, 
cr  a  Norw^an,  one  of  those  three.  They  are  accustomed  to  a  cold 
climate.  £fow  are  you  goin^  to  get  them  in  a  hot  climate,  if  yxm 
open  up  free  land  ft)r  them  m  the  Northwest  in  a  climate  to  which 
tney  are  acclimated,  under  conditions  under  whidi  they  have  always 
done  their  best?  You  can  grow  vines  with  the  Italian,  the  man  from 
southern  France,  but  you  can  not,  generally  speaking,  devel<^  field 
agriculture — ^the  growing  of  grains — with  any  race  of  men  that  come 
from  a  hot  climate.  They  can  not  do  their  best  under  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  growing  of  the  small  grains. 

Senator  Williams.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  percentage  is  in 
Mississippi,  but  I  believe  it  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  people  of 
foreign  nirth;  but  that  fact  has  not  been  due  to  the  cause  you  sug- 
gest, because  the  people  originally  came  and  settled  trcm  Great 
Britain,  and  if  they  have  not  thriven  so  well  it  has  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  large  percentage  of  negro  population  and  the 
white  population  has  moved  to  a  country  where  the  negro  population 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  thoroughly  appreciate  the  fact,  and  I  do  not 
differ  with  the  Senator;  but  if  you  had  lived  in  a  northern  climate 
for  25  years,  and  seen  tens  and  hundreds  and  thousands  of  our  people 
go  from  our  climate  to  your  climate  in  Louisiana  and^  other  Btat€S 
m  the  South  and  come  back  in  two  or  three  years  disgusted,  and 
tickled  to  death  to  get  back  because  of  the  climatic  conditions,  you 
would  appreciate  more  the  truth  of  my  proposition.  That  is  no 
reflection  on  your  climate  at  all,  nor  a  reflection  oa  your  country.  I 
think  as  much  of  your  country  as  I  do  of  my  own  country.  It  is 
merely  a  provision  of  nature. 

Now,  to  pass  on,  the  cost  of  the  production  of  oats  is  disclosed  by 
the  bulletin  I  refer  to.    For  a  period  of  six  years  the  average  cost  of 

S reducing  an  acre  of  oats  at  Northfield  was  $9.85 ;  at  Marshall,  Lyon 
ounty,  $9.03;  in  Halstad,  Norman  County,  $7.11;  or  an  average  of 
$8.66  per  acre  for  the  three  places. 

Referring  to  the  Yearbook,  the  average  value  of  an  acre  of  oats  for 
the  10-year  period  was  $9.62  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  or  a  profit  of 
96  cents  per  acre  to  the  farmer.  In  Nebraska  it  was  $(.72;  in  Nortii 
Dakota,  $8.96 ;  in  South  Dakota,  $9.81 ;  and  in  Missouri,  $7.99. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  follow  that  with  barley,  with  flax, 
and  with  potatoes,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  better  to  do  so.  I  think 
we  will  leave  this  proposition. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  You  have  kept  me  here  in  a  state  of  intense 
interest  as  to  how  the  North  Dakota  people  got  wealthy,  or  seem  to 
have. 
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Mr.  Chambebulin.  As  fanners — ^the  only  way  a  farmer  ever  gets 
rich,  if  he  confines  his  operations  to  farming,  is  by  the  increase  in 
Talae  of  the  land  and  furnishing  himself  employment  at  a  living 
waee.  That  is  what  makes  him  nch ;  keeping  Dusy  and  keeping  his 
wife  and  l^ys  busy. 

Senator  Williams.  Why  is  it  oats  cost  so  much  more  to  produce 
than  wheat! 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  The  methods  of  tillage  are  a  little  different. 
We  may  compare,  item  for  item,  the  cost.  The  cost  of  seed  wheat 
per  acre  at  Northfield  was  $1.01;  of  oats,  99  cents.  The  cost  of 
cleaning  wheat  at  Northfield  was  4  cents;  of  oats,  2«cents.  The  cost 
of  plowing  was  $1.25  in  each  case.  The  cost  of  dragging  was  23 
cents  in  the  case  of  wheat,  28  cents  for  oats;  seeding,  28  cents  for 
wheat,  26  cents  for  oats;  cutting,  40  cents  for  oats,  46  cents  for 
wheat;  twine,  29  cents  for  wheat,  83  cents  for  oats;  shocking,  16 
cents — ^I  am  not  giving  the  tenths — ^for  oats  and  22  cents  for  wheat; 
stacking,  78  cents  for  wheat,  77  cents  for  oats;  stack  thrashing 
(labor),  52  cents  for  wheat,  56  cents  for  oats.  The  thrashing,  cash 
cost,  was  35  cents  for  wheat,  77  cents  for  oats.  The  machinery  cost 
was  the  same,  51  cents,  in  each  case,  and  land  rental  the  same. 

Senator  McCumbbr.  And  that  could  all  be  sununed  up  in  the  prop- 
osition that  you  raise  a  great  deal  more  straw  to  the  acre  with  oats 
than  with  wneat;  and  handling  of  the  extra  straw,  binding  twine, 
and  other  expense  accounts  for  the  extra  cost  of  handling  your  acre 
of  oats. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  understood  you  to  say  a  i^^hile  a;go  that  the 
people  in  North  Dakota  had  srown  rich  because  of  the  increase  in 
value  of  their  land.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  increase  in  value  of 
their  land?  I  know  what  is  the  caruse  of  the  increase  in  my  country. 
They  have  increased  enormously,  but  they  have  increased  largely  on 
act»unt  of  the  higher  prices  of  farm  products. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Better  farming,  which  has  demonstrated  that 
the  producer  can  produce  and  sell  more. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  an  element? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  There  has  been  a  higher  price.  As  I  said 
awhile  ago,  the  farmer  never  in  the  history  of  agriculture  until  the 
last  three  years  fixed  the  price  of  anything  he  had  to  sell — the  other 
fellow  fixed  it  for  him. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  reason  I  wanted  to  get  your  idea  of  what 
had  increased  the  value  of  the  land  was  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I 
was  a  little  confused  by  two  statements.  One,  that  the  value  of  the 
land  had  greatly  increased,  while  you  have  just  been  arguing  that  the 
fanner  was  making  no  profit  on  his  crops. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  He  is  not,  according  to  the  best  statistics  we 
have.  The  history  of  the  development  oi  the  price  of  land  in  all 
new  countries  is  practically  the  same.  It  reaches  about  $5  an  acre 
and  stands  there  for  five  years  or  more  before  it  reaches  $10.  Then 
it  goes  from  $10  to  $20  slowly,  but  after  it  goes  to  from  $20  to  $25  it 
takes  a  big  jump  in  all'States.  You  Senators  will  remember  instances 
of  that.  The  shrewd  land  dealer  will  not  buy  land  that  is  not  worth 
^  or  $25  an  acre.  The  old  experienced  farmer  will  not  buy  land 
nntil  it  is  worth  $20  to  $25  an  acre.    You  could  not  drag  the  old 
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Illinois  farmer  out  to  our  State  when  we  offered  him  cheap  land. 
The  farmers  say  if  it  is  not  worth  $25  it  is  not  worth  buying.  The 
history  of  New  York,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  and  every  other  State  is 
that  land  goes  from  $25  to  $50  quicker  than  it  went  from  $15  to  $20, 
and  it  goes  from  $50  to  $75  still  quicker. 

Senator  Cullom.  What  is  the  price  in  Illinois  now? 

Mr.  Chamberlaik.  $225  to  $250  an  acre,  and  still  going  up.  Let 
me  read  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  in  the  State  of  Illinois  as  dis- 
closed by  this  record.  In  1900  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop  was  $8.32 ; 
in  1901  it  was  $12.14;  in  1902,  $10.62;  in  1908  it  was  $6.30;  in  1904 
it  was  $13.94;  in  1905  it  was  $12.96;  in  1906,  $13.46;  in  1907,  $15.66: 
in  1908,  $12.61 ;  in  1909,  $18.10. 

These  figures,  when  you  make  your  computations,  when  you  take 
the  yield  and  the  price,  are  right.  There  is  not  any  trick  in  this 
proposition,  or  any  juggling.  I  think  too  much  of  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  believe  that  there  is  any  mistake  in  it.  He  has 
been  a  great  Secretary.  He  has  given  us  the  facts,  and  they  do  not 
sustain  the  administration  in  this  proposition. 

Senator  Simmons.  Speaking  about  the  increase  in  the  value  of  the 
land,  it  seems  to  me  there  must  be  either  a  better  price  for  the  land 
or  a  higher  yield  per  acre,  or  a  greater  demand  by  reason  of  the 
Government's  policy. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  tell  you  what  my  judgment  is,  and  mv 
experience — and  I  have  had  some  experience — ^my  experience  tells 
me  that  what  results  in  the  increase  of  the  price  of  land  oftener  than 
anything  else  is  a  very  low  interest  rate  where  the  money  is.  You 
can  not  get  the  investor  to  go  to  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  or  any- 
where else  and  buy  land  as  an  investment,  when  his  interest  rate  is 
sufficient  at  home.  He  would  rather  keep  his  money  there  on  his 
neighbor's  farm.    Let  the  interest  rate  in  Illinois  on  farm  mortgages 

fp  down  to  4  per  cent,  and  if  you  have  any  land  to  sell  get  over  into 
Uinois  and  get  busy. 

Senator  Cullom.  Let  me  ask  you  what  your  vocation  is  now? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Superintendent  of  farmers'  institutes.  Senator, 
and  has  been  for  five  years. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  was  not  present  when  you  first  began. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  operated  a  farm  there  for  eight  years.  I  was 
raised  on  a  farm  in  Canada.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Canada  exports  annually  $100,000,000  worth 
of  the  very  things  that  this  bill  proposes  to  place  upon  the  free  list. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  production  of  wheat  alone,  to 
the  northwest  of  us,  has  increased  120,000,000  bushels  per  annum 
since  1900,  nearly  one-fifth  of  what  we  consume.  I  called  attention 
to  the  tendency  of  the  movement  of  population  to  the  new  country  and 
the  result  to  the  older  States,  even  to  my  home  State,  although  it  is 
considered  one  of  the  youngest.  Eighteen  carloads  of  emigrants' 
movables  left  Tripp,  a  little  station  of  200  people,  in  my  State,  on 
one  train  last  spring  for  Canada — 18  carloads,  with  this  duty  against 
them.  One  of  their  emissaries  had  come  down  there  from  Canada 
and  gone  up  a  little  branch  line — and  they  are  all  clothed  with  au- 
thority to  act ;  our  real-estate  men  can  not  go  out  the  way  theirs  da 
I  had  gone  up  that  little  side  line  and  made  a  talk  at  nearly  every 
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station,  trying  to  stop  those  men  fi'om  going.  But  he  had  those  big, 
heavy  heads  of  oats  and  the  announcements  of  his  Government,  and 
we  could  not  stop  them.  Now,  then,  you  let  them  co  out  with  the  ad- 
ditional siren  song  that  they  can  send  their  ^eat  back  to  this 
country  for  their  own  friends  to  eat  without  paying  duty;  that  our 
millers  must  have  their  oats — ^you  give  him  that  additional  weapon, 
and  when  he  comes  down  through  that  country 

Senator  Cullom.  Eighteen  carloads  of  people?  Did  they  have 
money  to  buy  land  ? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Not  of  people — of  emigrants'  movables.  There 
were  probably  about  20  families.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  money  to  buy. 
You  can  go  into  that  country,  Senator,  and  buy  a  section  of  land  on 
10  years'  time,  at  least — I  think  it  is  14 — ^that  railway  land.  You  can 
live  on  the  section  that  you  buy,  file  a  homestead  on  an  adjoining 
quarter  section,  cultivate  it,  and  never  take  a  chance  of  losing  the  re- 
sults of  your  industry,  and  the  Government  gives  the  homestead  to 
you  in  three  years,  i  ou  can  get  your  payment  extended  over  long 
periods  of  time  on  that  railway  land. 

Senator  Simmons  What  has  to  be  done  to  that  land  before  it  is  in 
condition  to  plant? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  just  simply  has  to  be  turned  over  with  the 
breaking  plow,  and  a  little  seed  mulch  made  on  top  of  it.  It  pro- 
duces probablv  the  best  crop  the  next  year  it  will  produce.  You  can 
go  there  and  break  your  land  in  August  or  September — it  should  be 
broken  in  June,  but  you  can  break  it  later — and  the  next  year  have 
your  wheat  in  the  elevator  in  September.  You  get  title  to  it  if  you 
just  keep  up  your  cultivation  each  year,  provided  you  live  on  tnat 
land  or  on  tne  adjoining  land. 

Senator  Smoot.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  just  at  this  time  to  put 
in  the  record  an  advertisement  cut  from  a  Canadian  paper,  showing 
the  three  ways  of  buying  farm  land  in  Canada,  and  the  returns. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  you  please.  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  you  have  no  oojection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  wish  you  would  read  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes ;  it  would  be  well  to  read  it,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  read  it  and  have  it  go  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  (reading) : 

CANADIAN  PACIFIC  OFFERS  YOU  FARM  IN  SUNNY  ALBERTA,  NEAR  EXISTING  RAILWAY 

LINES. 

The  last  chance  for  a  first  selection  of  low-priced  land  in  central  Alberta, 
near  existing  railway  lines. 

That  "  last  chance  *'  reminds  me  that  the  other  day  I  was  in  one  of 
those  western  towns  and  started  up  from  the  depot,  and  the  first 
buildinff  I  came  to  had  a  beautiful  sign  on  it  reading,  "  First  Chance 
Saloon.  After  I  passed  I  looked  back  and  the  other  side  of  the  sign 
read,  "Last  Chance  Saloon."  [Laughter.]  That  is  the  way  with 
these  feDows. 

Thoasands  of  home  seekers  and  shrewd  investors  have  snapped  up  all  the 
former  tracts  offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  This  new  one  Just  now 
opened  is  your  best  chance.  Here  you'll  find  American  neighbors — 400,000 
acres  In  this  district  were  bought  by  American  home  seekers  during  1910. 
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That  is  where  some  of  our  money  is  going.  Do  you  people  realize 
that  a  great  many  of  the  bankers  of  Iowa  two  years  ago  this  sunmier 
had  to  actually  close  their  doors  to  men  who  wanted  to  borrow  money 
or  get  money  in  any  way  they  could  to  take  to  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  to  invest  in  farm  lands?  It  is  a  fact,  they  did.  They 
said,  '^  You  can  not  take  that  money  out  of  this  State,"  and  the  census 
of  that  State  shows  an  actual  falling  off  in  population. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  Do  you  really  think  that  when  our  forefathers 
came  over  here  they  hurt  Great  Britain  by  leaving? 

Mr.  Chambeblaik.  That  is  a  different  proposition  entirely,  Sena- 
tor.   Great  Britain  was  very  crowded  at  tnat  time. 

Senator  Williams.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  was  increasing  at  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  It  had  about  8,000,000  population,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  At  what  rate  per  acre  is  tnat? 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  know.  They  have  about  46,000,000 
now. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Well,  Senator,  I  will  leave  it  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  the  Senator  from  New  York,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  and  the  Senators  from  all  the  older  States 
whether  or  not  those  States  have  suffered  by  seeing  their  boys  leave 
the  farms. 

Senator  Williams.  Suffer  in  a  sentimental  way  or  in  the  sense  of 
patriotism ;  yes.  But  while  New  Hampshire  is  not  a  very  rich  State 
agriculturally,  I  think  New  Hampshire  is  wealthier  to-day  per  capita 
than  most  States  of  the  Union,  and  it  has  experienced  a  large  emi- 
gration. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  wealth  has  come  from  manufacturing. 

Senator  Williams.  I  understand.  Connecticut  is  the  same;  they 
have  not  been  injured. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Our  section  has  been  injured  because  of  the 
young  people  leaving  our  farm  lands. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  read  again: 

Now  we  offer  2,000,000  additional  acres — the  pick  of  the  Province,  the  finest 
wheat  land  on  the  continent — where  farms  are  often  paid  for  with  one  season's 
cropfr— 

And  one  of  our  gentlemen  who  is  with  us  knows  of  a  specific 
instance  of  that  kinct— 

where  climate,  soil,  transportation,  and  marlcets  combine  to  build  fortunes  fast. 
The  eyes  of  the  world  are  on  this  country.  Yet  right  here  by  the  railroad, 
among  neighbors,  where  good  roads,  schools,  and  all  sound  social  conditions  an? 
established,  we  offer  you  a  farm  at  $12  to  $25  an  acre. 

Three  ways  of  buying  your  farm,  at  your  option : 

For  investment,  one-sixth  cash,  balance  in  five  equal  annual  Installments. 

Development  by  settler,  one-tenth  cash,  balance  In  nine  equal  annual  Install- 
ments. 

Crop  payment  plan,  In  partnership  with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  one-t^th 
cash,  balance  by  crop  payment — ^no  crop,  no  pay. 

Where  do  you  offer  that  to  the  young  men  in  this  country?  What 
do  our  railroads  offer  to  them — or  anybody  else? 

Think  of  it !  Such  an  offer  of  the  choicest  of  "  The  last  best  West"  The 
gate  is  unlocl^ed  to  the  best  great  tract  of  virgin  land  in  sunny  Alberta.  Dis- 
tricts previously  sold  are  making  fortunes  for  American  farmers  who  resilixe 
that  western  Canada  is  the  future  source  of  wheat  supply  for  the  United  States. 

Write  for  free  book  now. 
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First  come,  first  served;  earliest  arrival,  biggest  value,  quickest  results. 
Write  quick  for  **Alberta  Handbook,"  and  all  the  facts  about  this  laud  of  borne 
and  fortune.  Address  J.  S.  Dennis,  manager,  Alberta  land  department,  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  334  Ninth  Avenue  west,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada. 

That  is  an  advertisement  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  that 
owns  7,500,000  acres  up  there  yet.  The  Canadian  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  owns  nearly  as  much  more.  The  Canadian  Northern 
has,  as  I  understand, "^Senator,  very  large  land  grants  that  have  not 
vet  been  disposed  of  because  they  have  scarcely  gotten  possession  of 
them. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  Canadian  Northern  has  a  great  many 
land  grants. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  know  it  has.  One  thing  more,  gentlemen, 
and  I  will  close  for  the  present,  and  I  think  for  good. 

The  farmers  have  been  consuming,  probably,  at  least  200,000,000 
bushels  of  the  crop  of  American  wheat.  Approximately  55,000,000 
or  60,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  is  used  for  seed  purposes;  140,000,000 
bushels  of  it  have  been  consumed,  not  as  wheat,  but  as  flour  and  bran 
and  shorts,  which  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  manufac- 
turer. Now,  gentlemen,  this  proposition  is  as  follows:  We  will  let 
the  Canadian  farmer  furnish  the  American  farmer  the  wheat  from 
which  his  flour  is  made,  but  by  the  same  bill  we  will  increase  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  miller  against  the  Canadian  miller,  both 
flours  being  made  from  Canadian  wheat,  100  per  cent  higher  than  at 
the  present  time. 

Senator  Simmons.  How  do  you  work  that  out  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  asked  the  question. 
I  wrote  this  article  myself. 

It  takes  approximately  4i  bushels  of  wheat  to  ma^e  a  barrel  of  flour,  and 
there  are  74  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  left.  We  imported  from  Canada 
daring  the  last  year  143^830  barrels  more  flour  and  $105,265  more  bran  and 
middlings  than  we  exported  to  Canada.  This  was  approximately  equal  to 
505,944  bushela  We  also  imported  97,419  bushels  more  wheat  from  there  than 
we  exported;  or,  in  all,  the  equivalent  of  603,363  bushels  of  wheat  from  there 
in  excess  of  our  exportation  to  them. 

And  paid,  gjentlemen,  25  cents  a  bushel  duty.  How  much  would 
have  come  in  if  this  proposed  law  had  been  in  effect?  How  much 
would  have  come  in  then,  if  600,000  bushels  came  in  and  paid  us 
25  cents  a  bushel  duty? 

When  wheat  is  |1  per  bushel,  flour  usually  sells  at  $5  per  barrel,  and  bran 
and  shorts  at  a  little  more  than  $20  per  ton.  When  the  American  miller  under 
the  present  duty  goes  to  Canada  and  buys  41  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel 
of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  he  pays  $1.12)  duty  on  the  wheat. 

If  the  Canadian  miller  takes  another  4^  bushels  of  wheat  and  makes  from 
It  1  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  brings  it  to  the 
United  States  to  sell- 
Under  the  present  law — 

he  must  pay  $1.25  duty  on  the  flour  and  15  cents  on  the  bran  and  middlings, 
or  a  total  of  $1.40. 

Then  under  the  present  law  the  American  miller  is  protected  against  the 
OiUHdlan  miller  to  the  nnunnit  of  27A  cents  i>er  barrel  of  flour — 

The  difference  between  $1.40  and  $1.12i~ 

and  the  by-products,  if  both  barrels  are  made  of  Canadian  wheat.  Under  the 
l»roi>osed  treaty  he  would  i)e  pro.ected  to  the  ji mount  of  W)  cents  on  the  flour  and 
9  cents  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  or  59  cents  in  all,  an  increase  of  over  100  per 
cent. 
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Senator  La  Folmitte.  I  should  like  to  ask  that  that  entire  article 
be  printed  in  the  record. 

(The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

[The  Dakota  Farmer,  Apr.  1,  1911.] 
The  Reciprocity  Tbeaty — How  Will  it  Aptect  the  Fabmee  it  Adopted? 

SOME  believe  it  WILL  BENEFIT  HIM — SOME  BELIEVE  IT  WILL  DAMAGE  HIM — SOME 
BELIEVE  IT  WILL  DO  NEITHER — ^THE  FACT  REMAINS  THAT  THE  QBEAT  MAJOBITT  OF 
FARMERS  IN  THIS  SECTION  BELIEVE  THAT  THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  TREATY  WOULD 
PROVE  TO   BE   ALMOST   A    CALAMITY. 

The  session  of  Congress  Just  adjourned,  having  failed  to  act  on  the  proposed 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  President  Taft  has  called  an  extra  session  to 
convene  April  4. 

This  proposed  treaty  has  heen  much  discussed,  but  in  all  the  discussion  we 
have  failed  to  find  much  of  real  value — ^practically  nothing  which  would  enable 
one  who  had  not  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject  to  form  an  i^^telligent 
opinion  of  the  results  which  would  follow  the  adoption  of  the  treaty. 

To  give  our  renders  the  best  possible  information  we  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  from  the  President's  message  transmitting  the  treaty  to  Con- 
gress and  the  schedules  accompanying  it.  The  treaty  covers  many  articles, 
but  we  have  confined  this  abstract  to  those  in  which  our  readers  are  most 
vitally  interested. 

The  following  schedule  gives  in  the  first  column  the  name  of  the  article;  in 
the  second  column,  the  present  rate  of  duty  on  the  article  coming  into  this 
country;  the  third,  the  rate  of  duty  paid  when  exporting  to  Canada;  the  fourth, 
the  proposed  rate  each  way  if  the  treaty  is  accepted;  the  fifth,  our  imports 
of  the  articles  from  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year;  and  the  sixth,  our 
exports  to  Canada  during  the  same  period. 
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A0BICULTT7RAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

We  bare  grouped  these  to  sayc  space:  The  duty  on  plows,  harrows,  disks, 
barresters,  seed  drills,  mowers,  horse  rakes,  cultivators,  and  threshing  machines 
brought  Into  the  United  States  now  Is  15  per  cent ;  and  going  Into  Canada  from 
the  United  States  from  17  ^  per  ceiit  to  20  per  cent.  The  duty  under  the  treaty 
would  be  15  per  cent  each  way,  Just  the  same  as  now  on  tools  coming  Into  this 
country,  but  from  21  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  less  when  going  Into  Canada.  Last 
year  we  Imported  $74,618  worth  of  these  and  our  manufacturers  shipped  into 
Canada  $2,579,597  worth  of  Implements.  There  Is  no  reduction  on  these  Imple- 
ments coming  this  way,  but  a  reduction  of  $123,052.38  In  the  amount  of  duty 
our  manufacturers  will  have  to  pay  on  the  amount  they  shipped  J:o  Canada  last 
year. 

The  duty  on  portable  and  traction  engines  and  horsepower  for  farm  use  now 
is  30  per  cent  coming  this  way,  20  per  cent  going  to  Canada,  and  will  be  20 
per  cent  under  the  treaty.  We  do  not  import  any  of  these,  but  exported  to 
Canada  last  year  $1,803,792  worth. 

On  bay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  hay  tedders,  feed  cutters,  grain  crushers, 
fanning  mills,  and  field  and  road  rollers  the  duty  coming  this  way  is  now  45 
per  cent;  going  into  Canada  25  per  cent;  and  the  treaty  rate  each  way  is  20 
pa*  cent  We  do  not  import  any  of  these,  but  export  to  Canada  quite  largely 
of  each. 

CLOCKS,  WATCHES,  ETC. 

On  clocks,  watches,  and  parts  thereof  the  duty  coming  here  is  now  40  per  cent 
(average)  and  going  to  Canada  30  per  cent.  Under  the  treaty  it  would  be  27i 
per  cent  both  ways.  We  exported  to  Canada  last  year  $294,442  worth  of  these 
and  imported  from  there  $1,090  worth. 

SX7MMABT. 

With  a  higher  duty  on  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  than  Canada  imposed, 
we  imported  from  there  $1,128,100  worth  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  only 
exported  $660,285  worth  to  them,  a  difference  of  $567,815  worth.  How  many  of 
these  animals  will  reach  our  markets  if  they  can  come  in  free? 

Of  wheat  we  Imported  152,383  bushels  that  paid  a  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel, 
and  only  exported  54,964  bushels  to  Canada  when  the  duty  charged  there  was 
only  12  cents  per  bushel.  If  the  duty  into  Canada  had  been  25  cents,  or  the 
same  as  coming  here,  how  much  would  we  have  exported?  How  much  will  we 
import  if  the  25  cents  per  bushel  duty  is  removed? 

Oats  we  imported  946,479  bushels  that  paid  a  duty  of  15  cents  per  bushel, 
while  we  only  exported  to  Canada  23,361  bushels  when  the  duty  was  only  10 
cents  per  bushel.  Remove  that  15  cents  per  bushel  duty  and  how  many  will  we 
import  and  what  will  ours  be  worth? 

Com  is  the  grain  that  surprised  the  writer  most.  Our  import  is  small,  but 
we  did  not  before  realize  that  Canada  now  admits  It  free  of  duty.  The  farmer 
does  not  gain  anything  there.    No  new  market  is  opened  for  com. 

Of  flaxseed,  we  last  year  with  25  cents  per  bushel  duty  imported  1,410,398 
bushels,  while  we  exported  to  Canada  less  than  2,000  when  the  duty  was  only 
10  cents  per  bushel.  How  much  will  we  import  if  that  25  cents  per  bushel  is 
removed?    What  will  flaxseed  be  worth? 

Under  the  present  law.  Imposing  6  cents  per  pound  duty  against  butter  and 
cheese,  we  still  import  more  than  we  export.  What  will  happen  when  the  duty 
is  removed? 

ON  THE  OTHER  HAND. 

The  moment  the  manufacturer  touches  any  of  these  raw  products  of  the  farm 
it  becomes  protected.  The  free  list  is  so  formed  as  to  practically  never  permit 
the  freely  admitted  article  to  reach  the  real  consumer — only  the  manufacturer. 

Take  meats  and  live  animals  as  an  example.  The  packer  might  send  his 
hired  men  into  Canada  for  a  trainload  of  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  and  the  whole 
lot,  1  head  or  20  trainloads,  would  come  in  free ;  but  If  anyone  bought  a  mutton 
chop,  a  steak,  a  pall  of  lard,  a  ham,  or  a  pig's  ear  In  Canada  for  use  on  his 
table  he  would  have  to  step  up  to  the  customs  officer  and  pay  li  cents  per 
pound  duty. 

Why  is  tids  necessary,  or  Just?  With  the  present  rate  on  meats  Imported 
hito  Canada  from  the  United  States,  which  averages  fully  2  cents  per  pound, 
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we  exported  to  Canada  during  the  last  fiscal  year  $3»587,044  worth  of  meats, 
lard,  and  tallow,  on  which  the  packers  paid  a  duty  of  $626»355.14.  Under  the 
proposed  treaty  they  would  only  have  to  pay  on  the  same  products  $378,040.85, 
or  a  saving  of  $239,314.29. 

We  only  Imported  from  Canada  $84,704  worth,  on  which  a  duty  of  $16,941 
was  collected  by  the  United  States,  and  under  the  proposed  treaty  this  would 
only  be  reduced  $4,236.  In  other  words,  the  American  packer  now  dominates 
the  Canadian  market  after  paying  an  average  of  2  cents  per  pound  duty  on 
his  product.  What  would  he  be  able  to  do  If  this  were  reduced  37^  per  cent, 
as  proposed  by  this  treaty?  And  where  would  the  American  consumer  be  b«ie- 
flted?  The  Canadian  can  not  compete  in  his  own  market.  What  hope  can  we 
have,  then,  that  he  will  be  able  to  pay  li  cents  per  pound  duty  and  compete 
here?  With  a  duty  of  from  $2  on  a  veal  calf  to  $22  on  an  $80  steer,  we  still 
Import  4,156  head  more  cattle  than  we  export. 

With  a  duty  of  $1.50  per  head  on  hogs,  we  import  nearly  $4,000  worth  more 
than  we  export.  With  a  duty  of  from  75  cents  on  a  lamb  to  $1.50  on  a  sheep, 
we  import  67,675  head  more  than  we  export. 

The  packer  now  kills  these,  ships  them  back  to  Canada,  pays  the  Canadian 
Government  2  cents  per  pound  duty,  or  $626,355,  and  still  does  a  business  In 
that  country  of  about  $4,000,000,  and  does  it  at  a  profit.  If  we  reduce  the 
duty  he  has  to  pay  $239,314  and  let  him  bring  his  animals  in  free,  how  much 
more  will  he  make  than  he  does  now?  And  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
reduce  the  price  either  here  or  there.  He  has  the  Canadian  packer  whipped 
both  places  under  the  present  tariff.  A  splendid  proposal,  indeed,  for  the 
Canadian  farmer  and  the  American  packer,  but  where  do  the  Canadian  packers 
and  the  American  farmers  come  in? 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUB. 

It  takes  approximately  41  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a  barrel  of  fiour,  and 
there  are  74  pounds  of  bran  and  middlings  left  We  Imported  from  Canada 
during  the  last  year  143,830  barrels  more  flour  and  $105,265  worth  more  bran 
and  middlings  than  we  exported  to  Canada.  This  was  approximately  equal  to 
605,944  bushels  of  wheat.  We  also  imported  97,419  bushels  more  wheat  from 
there  than  we  exported,  or  In  all,  the  equivalent  of  603,363  bushels  of  wheat 
from  there  In  excess  of  our  exportation  to  them. 

When  wheat  is  worth  $1  per  bushel  flour  usually  sells  at  $5  per  barrel  and 
bran  and  shorts  at  a  little  more  than  $20  per  ton.  When  the  American  miller 
under  the  present  duty  goes  to  Canada  and  buys  4i  bushels  of  wheat  to  make  a 
barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  he  pays  $1.12^  duty  on  the 
wheat 

If  the  Canadian  miller  takes  another  4^  bushels  of  wheat  and  makes  from  It 
one  barrel  of  flour  and  74  pounds  of  bran  and  shorts,  and  brings  It  to  the 
United  States  to  sell,  he  must  pay  $1.25  duty  on  the  flour  and  15  cents  cm  the 
bran  and  middlings,  or  a  total  of  $1.40. 

Then  under  the  present  law  the  American  miller  Is  protected  against  the 
Canadian  miller  to  the  amount  of  27i  cents  per  barrel  of  flour  and  the  by- 
products, If  both  barrels  are  made  of  Canadian  wheat.  Under  the  proposed 
treaty  he  would  be  protected  to  the  amount  of  50  cents  on  the  flour  and  9 
cents  on  the  bran  and  shorts,  or  59  cents  In  all,  an  Increase  of  over  100  per 
cent.  Will  this  tend  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  consumer,  or  will  it 
add  to  the  proflts  of  the  miller? 

FLAX8EE2D. 

This  product  of  the  Northwest  Is  placed  on  the  free  list  Note  the  enormous 
Importation  under  the  present  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  duty  on  Ihi- 
seed  oil  remains  the  same. 

LUMBER. 

Rough  lumber,  right  from  the  saw.  Is  proposed  by  the  treaty  to  be  placed  on 
the  free  list  But  alas!  The  farmer  does  not  use  much  of  It  To  avail  him- 
self of  the  provision  he  would  have  to  stop  his  car  In  transit,  unload,  haul 
to  a  planing  mill,  and  back  to  his  car,  and  reload  and  reshtp.  With  this  ex- 
pense and  the  cost  of  planing  it  would  be  anything  but  a  profitable  transaction. 
He  must  pay  the  duty  of  50  cents  to  $1.50  per  thousand,  according  to  how  many 
sides  he  wants  dressed. 
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The  manufacturer  shipping  in  large  quantities  to  his  own  mill  is  the  only 
man  who  could  avail  himself  of  this  provision  of  the  proposed  treaty.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  lath  from  20  cents  to  10  cents  per  1,000  pieces, 
and  on  shingles  from  60  cents  to  ao  cents  per  1,000.  This  should  result  in  a 
corresponding  reduction  by  the  retailer,  but  past  experience  indicates  that  It 
probably  would  not. 

GOAL. 

The  proposed  treaty  would  save  the  American  coal  baron  $456,246.08  per 
annum  on  his  exports  of  bituminous  coal  to  Canada,  if  they  were  the  same  as 
last  year. 

AGBIOXJLT0BAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  American  manufacturer  now  sells  every  kind  of  tool  the  farmer  uses  in 
the  Canadian  market.  The  Canadian  manufacturer  can  not  hold  his  own  mar- 
ket under  the  present  rates,  much  less  compete  in  this  country.  It  will  be 
noted  that  there  is  no  reduction  whatever  proposed  on  the  farm  implements 
necessary  on  every  farm,  when  imported  into  this  country,  but  a  material  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  almost  every  one  entering  Canada.  Who  does  this 
beoelQt? 

STUDT  THE  TABLES. 

The  above  figures  have  been  prepared  very  carefully  and  are  well  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  all  Interested. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  flour  is  coming  in  under  the  present  law, 
where  the  American  miller  is  protected  to  the  extent  of  27^  cents  on 
his  product ;  and  this  bill  j)roposes  to  take  away  the  duty  in  favor  of 
the  farmer  and  increase  it  in  lavor  of  the  miller  over  100  per  cent. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  told  by  high  authority  that  we  should 
favor  this  bill  because  the  farmers  up  there  are  bone  of  our  bone 
and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  I  wonder  if  the  millers  up  there  have  the 
same  kind  of  bone  and  the  same  kind  of  flesh  as  the  millers  in  this 
country.  T\Tiat  is  the  reason  for  increasing  the  duty  100  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  manufacturer  of  wheat  and  putting  the  farmer's 
wheat  on  the  free  list?  His  labor  does  not  cost  any  more  than  the 
labor  of  the  miller  here,  and  the  farm  labor  does  not  cost  any  more 
up  there  than  it  costs  here. 

This  thing  of  a  difference  of  wage  between  these  two  countries 
is  a  joke  to  anybody  who  knows  the  geography  of  the  manufacturing 
communities.  You  can  not  find  manufacturing  communities  of  ma- 
terial size,  any  number  of  them,  you  might  find  an  exception  that  are 
100  miles  from  the  international  line.  They  are  strung  all  along 
down  the  line.  Winnipeg,  how  far  is  that  from  the  line?  That  is 
about  as  far  as  you  get.  Windsor  is  just  across  the  line  a  half 
mile,  and  Walkerville  only  a  half  mile  from  the  line.  St.  Thomas, 
the  next  point,  and  London  about  30  miles  back  from  Lake  Erie; 
Hamilton  on  the  way  down,  and  only  two  hours'  ride  from  Niagara 
River,  and  Kingston,  Montreal,  Quebec,  all  right  there  close  to  the 
border  line.     Is  not  that  right.  Senator?     You  know  that  country. 

The  factories  of  that  country  are  just  at  the  door  of  our  factories, 
and  you  propose  to  maintain  the  duty  in  favor  of  our  manufacturers 
on  everything  the  farmer  uses  at  the  same  rate  it  is  now,  not  lower 
it  practically  one  cent,  except  in  a  few  instances,  and  in  every  case 
it  IS  to  be  lowered  we  have  both  their  market  and  our  own,  now. 
You  propose  to  hold  the  duty  exactly  the  same  in  favor  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  products,  and  you  propose  to  open  the  gate  wide 
and  let  the  whole  herd  in  when  it  comes  to  the  farmer  himself. 
One-third  of  the  consumers  of  this  country,  gentlemen,  are  farmers, 
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and  if  you  take  the  farmers  who  are  actually  living  on  the  farm 
and  compute  it  you  will  make  up  that  one-third,  ana  add  the  men 
who  farmed  until  they  were  worn  out  and  moved  to  town  you  will 
find  40  or  46  per  cent  of  the  consumers  of  this  country  derive  their 
living  from  the  farm.  They  are  the  biggest  body  of  consumers  we 
have,  and  you  propose  what?  To  give  them  free  trade  with  the 
only  competitor  on  earth  they  have,  practically,  but  still  protect  the 
manufacturer. 

Sheep — ^there  is  another  joke.  I  do  not  want  to  forget  that;  that  is 
funnv.  It  is  true  some  sheep  would  come  here  from  some  other  coun- 
try, but  wheat  would  not  come  here  from  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  You  put  wheat,  oats,  barley — every  product  of  the  soil  on 
the  free  list.  1  spoke  or  the  sheep.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
two  propositions:  There  is  an  erroneous  notion  in  this  country  that 
because  the  great  ranges  have  been  broken  up,  and  settled  by  settlers 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  supply  of  live  stock  for  meat  purposes, 
the  available  supply,  is  reduced.  There  never  was  a  bigger  mistake 
made,  and  I  want  to  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  particularly  to 
the  history  of  your  own  State,  as  you  have  seen  it,  or  any  new 
country,  1  do  not  care  where  it  is,  when  the  settlers  supplant  the 
ranger  or  grazer.  Now,  I  sav  the  "actual  settler";  I  do  not  say 
the  homesteader — the  first  influx  of  our  people  to  the  new  land  is 
what  we  call  "homesteaders" — school  mams,  preachers,  invalids, 
clerks — everybody  rushing  to  get  a  piece  of  land;  during  the 
period  that  they  control  the  country,  which  maybe  will  run  three  or 
four  years,  there  is  less  live  stock,  but  when  you  get  the  farmer  on 
the  quarter  section  of  land  and  the  country  built  up  with  fanners 
you  increase  the  meat-producing  animals  from  100  to  200  per  cent 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Senator  from  Illinois  or  any 
of  you  will  recall  the  time  of  the  stock  range  in  your  country,  and 
when  the  settler  came  and  drove  them  out  and  put  an  end  to  the  range 
condition.    There  was  then  talk  that  stock  would  go  up  because  the 
ranges  were  broken  up,  but  the  census  shows  that  live  stock  has 
increased  every  year  ever  since.    Now,  then,  we  are  needing  those 
settlers  and  trying  to  get  them  to  settle  in  our  State.    We  neM  three 
times  as  many  farmers  as  we  have.    We  need  300  farmers  for  every  one 
hundred  we  have  in  our  State,  and  we  have  the  opportunity  for  them, 
too;  North  Dakota  has  the  same  thing;  Minnesota  has  opportunity  for 
four  hundred  for  every  hundred  thev  have,  and  elegant  opportunities 
and  better  opportunities  than  they  have  in  Canada,  but  you  can  not 
make  some  people  believe  that  the  greenest  field  is  anywhere  except 
at  the  greatest  distance.    As  I  said  awhile  ago,  our  boys  leave  and 
go  up  there  in  spite  of  the  history  of  our  State  and  the  production 
of  the  wealth  as  disclosed  by  the  records  which  I  have  referred  to. 
But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this :  You  will  put  our  new  farmer  who 
is  coming  there  and  struggling  for  an  existence,  trying  to  keep  a  few 
cows  and  raise  a  few  calves  to  sell  to  buy  clothes  lor  nis  family  and 
support  his  family  off  the  butter  from  the  cows,  by  this  bill  you  put 
him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  farmers  in  competition  with  the  new 
range  country  for  some  years  to  come,  because,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
600  or  700  or  800  miles  from  the  end  of  the  railroad  is  the  future 
agricultural  region  in  Canada,  and  that  will  be  range  country,  except 
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as  the  settler  ^adually  works  up  there  and  improves  it  for  the  next  10 
or  16  years.  You  put  our  people  in  competition  with  that  range  con- 
diticm,  when,  as  a  matter  oi  fact,  the  conditions  in  this  country,  in  the 
newer  portions  of  the  State,  are  tending  to  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
meat-i>roducing  animals  rather  than  decreasing.  That  is  an  economic 
condition.    I  will  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  I  believe  it  is  all  wrong. 

I  said  something  a  while  a^o  about  the  sheep.  I  was  quite  amused 
at  the  North  Dakota  antireciprocity  meeting,  when  I  was  up  there, 
by  some  of  the  speeches  that  were  made.  They  finally  got  around  to 
the  sheep  proposition.  I  remember,  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  a 
good  man^  was  unfortunate  enough  to  nrobably  make  a  mistake  in 
some  particulars  in  regulating  the  tarin.  Out  West  we  used  to  say 
that "  Grover  Cleveland  could  not  look  a  sheep  in  the  face."  [Laugh- 
ter.] Now,  this  proposed  bill  goes  him  ten  better.  You  retain  the 
enormous  duty  on  wool,  you  retain  the  enormous  duty  on  wool  prod- 
ucts, but  the  packer  can  go  up  there  and  buy  100,000  sheep,  as  he 
did  last  year,  or  a  million  sheep,  if  he  sees  fit,  and  he  can  bring  in 
6  pounds  of  wool  free  of  duty  on  the  back  of  everyone  of  them. 
What  does  that  mean  ?  Wool  is  higher  here  than  it  is  in  Canada. 
I  can  not  give  you  the  figures,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is, 
because  it  competes  there  with  the  Argentine  and  the  New  Zealand 
wool.  What  is  the  result?  I  live  on  this  side  of  the  line;  I  have 
500  sheep  to  sell.  My  sheep  are  worth  5  cents  a  pound.  It  is  winter 
time,  or  the  late  fall  or  the  spring,  and  they  have  wool  on  their  backs« 
The  wool  on  their  backs  is  worth  in  this  market  20  or  30  cents  a 
pound,  if  you  please. 

The  Senator,  we  will  say,  lives  across  the  line  in  Canada.  We  can 
step  out  of  one  door  into  the  other,  but  that  little  imaginary  line  is 
between  us,  and  he  has  500  sheep  to  sell,  and  his  sheep  are  worth  6 
cents  a  pound,  body  weight,  but  tne  wool  on  their  backs  is  only  worth 
12  cents  a  pound,  because  of  duty  over  here.  If  he  clips  them  and 
sells  the  wool  in  his  own  dooryard  it  is  only  worth  12  cents.  The. 
packer  comes  up  there.  Whose  sheep  will  he  bu^r,  will  you  tell  me? 
He  will  buy  his,  because  he  can  bring  that  wool  in  free,  and  he  can 
make  money  by  underselling  me  on  my  sheep  50  or  60  or  70  cents 
a  head,  simply  because  he  can  snake  his  wool  in  free  if  he  brings  it 
in  on  tne  sheep's  back. 
Senator  Williams.  If  the  customs  board  will  allow  that. 
Mr.  Chambeblain.  The  customhouse  people  can  not  help  it  if 
tbey  bring  it  in  on  the  sheep's  back.  They  will  bring  it  in  in  spite 
of^ou;  you  can  not  stop  them. 
Let  me  call  your  attention  to  something  else,  Senator.    The  packer 

Kis  to  Canada,  and  he  buys  a  trainload  of  hogs  to  kill  over  here, 
ey  have  good  bacon  hogs  over  there,  if  you  can  buy  them — steers, 
or  anything  else;  we  will  call  it  hogs.  He  sends  Pat  down  to  bring 
the  trainload  of  hogs  over.  They  ^et  to  the  line  and  the  trainload 
of  ho^  comes  throuj^h  free;  but  if  a  customhouse  official  catches 
Pat  with  a  pig's  ear  m  his  pocket  he  will  have  to  pay  duty  or  go  to 


Senator  Williams.  I  think  it  rather  a  humorous  one,  and  I  do 
not  think  you  really  intended  it. 
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Mr.  Chambeklain.  It  is  absolutely  true.  The  value  of  the  pig's 
ear  may  be  a  little  small,  but  if  he  had  a  piece  of  bacon  worth  $1.50 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  that. 

Senator  Williams.  As  to  the  pig's  ear,  there  may  be  other  things 
full  of  absurdity. 

Mr.  Chambehlaik.  The  proposition  is  no  more  absurd  than  the 
bill,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion. 

Senator  Williams.  You  did  not  understand.  I  would  not  have 
been  so  discourteous.  I  mean  that  the  tariff  law  was  full  of  ab- 
surdities, so  that  there  may  be  a  duty  even  on  pig's  ears. 

Senator  McCumber.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  is  it  your  wish  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  vou  some  more  questions. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  remain  then.  Senator.  I  would  rather 
not.  I  thank  the  committee  for  the  very  courteous  consideration  of 
what  I  have  said. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  several  gentlemen  here 
who  come  right  directly  from  their  farms.  I  am  ^ad  to  pres^it 
several  of  these  people.  They  are  actual  farmers.  They  .come  on 
their  own  initiative,  pay  their  own  expenses,  and  because  of  their 
intense  earnestness  in  this  matter,  and  their  feeling  of  apprehension 
in  regard  to  its  effect. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Mather,  of  Groton,  S.  Dak.,  has  been  in  that  country 
ever  since  the  first  settlement  some  31  years  ago.  He  came  there  as 
a  pioneer  and  was  an  entryman — ^took  up  a  homestead  and  I  think 
has  that  identical  homestead  yet  He  was  there  during  all  these 
years  engaged  in  farming,  and  he  wants  to  say  just  a  word  to  the 
committee  tor  perhaps  five  minutes. 

STATEMENT  OF  HE.  E.  T.  MATHER,  OF  OROTON,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Mather.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  full  name  is  Edwin  Jones  Mather, 
and  I  come  from  Groton,  Brown  County,  S.  Dak.    I  wish  to  say  to 
this  committee  that  I  was  appointed  to  represent  a  portion  of  my 
county  before  you  in  their  protest  against  this  proposed  pact  that 
you  have  under  consideration ;  and,  while  I  had  in  mind  a  very  earnest 
plea  to  present  as  an  argument,  since  arriving  in  your  city  I  have 
been    listening   to    and    reading   what   the   different    people  have 
testified   before  you,   and   I   feel   that   the  thunder  of  my^  argu- 
ment has  been  presented  in  different  ways,  and  I  have  decided  to 
take  up  a  different  thread  in  presenting  my  plea.    It  will  be  in  the 
form  of  an  earnest  request  and  admonition  that  each  member  of  this 
committee  will  view  earnestly  and  honestly  the  findings  of  the  evi- 
dence that  is  being  presented  to  you  before  you  make  your  deci- 
sion.   Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  presume  to  give  you  advice;  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  so  understood.    I  ao  desire  that  you  will  give  it  the  at- 
tention that  we  farmers  of  the  Northwest  think  it  deserves.    It  might 
be  putting  it  strong  to  insinuate  to  you  that  it  is  considered  as  noth- 
ing but  an  affront  when  you  are  so  strongly  urged  to  agree  with 
the  Executive.    When  he  endeavors  to  assure  us  farmers  that  we  will 
in  no  wise  be  injured  by  it,  we  can  not  but  firmly  believe  he  is 
mistaken.    They  claim  that  it  is  an  entering  wedge,  but  I  assure  you, 
in  the  language  of  our  illustrious  martyred  President,  who  received 
the  cognomen  and  still  continues  to  be  called  the  "  rail  splitter,"  if 
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any  of  you  know  anything  of  what  an  "  entering  wedge  "  will  do 
sometimes,  you  will  know  that  it  does  not  always  go  in  farther,  even 
though  the  blows  are  earnest  and  rapid ;  they  fly  back  and  rebound, 
and  we  feel  that  this  entering  wedge  will  possibly  rebound  to  our 
detriment  for  lack  of  blows  to  drive  it  through. 

I  will  not  enlarge  upon  anything  that  has  been  said,  because  the 
ground  has  been  gone  over  by  our  professor,  who  has  addressed 
you  in  an  argumentative  way,  but  there  are  many  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say  in  admonition  further,  but  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
who  will  follow  me. 

In  the  matter  of  being  an  example  of  a  pioneer,  my  parents  were 
bom  and  raised  in  Claremont,  N.  H.,  and  emigrated  to  Wisconsin 
in  1845.  I  was  raised  in  Wisconsin  until  23  years  old,  and  then 
emigrated  to  South  Dakota  and  took  up  a  homestead,  and  have  lived 
on  my  homestead  since.  I  have  struggled  and  worked  as  other 
farmers  and  neighbors  have  worked.  I  only  had  a  common-school 
education  to  assist  my  mental  effort.  I  reared  a  family,  and  they 
are  commencing  to  go  out — ^three  daughters  and  a  son.  The  son, 
through  my  example,  I  expect,  and  what  education  I  have  been 
able  to  give  him,  has  selected  agriculture  as  his  vocation.  Now,  if  he 
is  to  be  thrown  into  competition  with  the  wearer  of  the  muskrat 
hat  in  the  winter  and  the  oarefooted  man  in  the  summer  in  raising 
tins  wheat  in  Canada,  I  think  it  will  not  be  very  much  of  an  induce- 
ment to  him  to  continue  on  the  farm.  I  could  follow  out  this  line 
of  thought,  but  each  individual  of  you  will  catch  the  trend  of  it,  I 
j^dee. 

The  question  was  raised  this  morning  here  in  the  inquirv  as  to 
what  produced  the  increase  in  the  value  of  our  land,     t  think 
our  professor  answered  that  very  clearly;  yet  I  wish  to  bring  out 
this:  That  when  our  lands  first  commenced  to  increase  in  value, 
about  12  years  ago — ^that  is,  the  selling  value,  not  the  productive 
value — I  do  not  claim  they  have  increased  in  productive  value,  neither 
are  they  decreasing  in  it ;  they  seem  to  be  about  normal,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  weather  and  the  same  condition  of  tillage.    They  do 
not  seem  to  deteriorate.    We  feel  that  we  have  a  very  rich  subsoil. 
Of  course  it  varies  some,  as  in  any  other  State,  but  our  particular 
locality  has  a  very  rich  subsoil  and  good,  deep  soil.    Under  good  con- 
ditions and  good,  favorable  climatic  conditions  we  are  normal  to-day, 
as  compared  with  25  or  30  years  ago.    There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
apparent  depreciation  in  that  regard.     But  about  the  time  our  lands 
commenced  to  increase,  10  years  ago,  in  their  selling  value — and  I 
think  our  professor  answered  that  question — that  where  those  Illi- 
nois farmers  could  sell  their  land  for  $150  at  that  time  and  $175  an 
acre  they  have  come  up  to  our  State  and  bought  our  lands.    It  started 
at  $15  an  acre  and  $20  an  acre,  and  they  came  there  by  carloads  and 
snapped  it  up  like  we  would  snap  up  warm  biscuits  and  maple  sirup 
with  a  hungry  appetite.    But  our  farmers  who  did  not  sell  did  not 
have  any  more  money  to  buy  our  lumber  and  pay  for  our  improve- 
ments or  to  send  our  children  to  school  than  they  had  before.    The 
only  way  we  could  get  any  more  money  than  we  were  having  would 
be  to  sell  that  land,  and  those  who  sold  their  lands  made  the  mistake. 
Those  who  held  onto  their  land  have  profited,  because,  as  our  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  said,  when  the  son  came  to  buy  that  land  again 
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he  would  feel  the  loss  that  his  parent  had  made  when  he  had  sold  the 
land  at  an  advanced  value.    You  get  the  idea? 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me  if  the  family  got  the  land  once 
th^  would  still  have  it.    They  would  not  have  to  buy  it  over  again. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  might  be  the  case  that  there  was  omy  one 
in  the  family,  but  generally  mere  were  more. 

Senator  Williams.  What  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Matheb.  That  might  be  the  case  if  there  was  only  one  in  the 
family,  but  generally  there  were  more,  and  one  farm  would  not  do 
for  the  whole  family. 

Senator  Williams.  That  would  not  be  the  case  to  the  extent  the 
land  would  not  answer  the  next  generation's  purposes. 

Mr.  Mather.  So  far  as  the  cost  of  producing  the  acre  of  wheat  is 
concerned,  I  think  that  the  fibres  arrived  at  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  are,  in  my  experience,  practically  correct.  They  can 
be  varied  slightly  by  increased  capacity,  by  allowing  a  man  to  drive 
wider  gauge  machinery,  but  the  reduction  is  very  immaterial. 
I  think  all  the  testimony  I  have  heard  since  I  have  b^n  here 
has  been  honest,  and  we  simply  stand  here,  as  representatives  of  our 
section  of  the  country,  and  protest  against  a  measure  that  we  think  is 
not  e<]uitable;  and  I  do  not  think  politics  should  enter  into  this 
question  at  all — the  play  of  politics.  It  may  be  amusing  to  some  of 
you  to  know  that  I  have  been  loyal  to  the  Democratic  f  arty  during 
all  these  years  and  that  investigation  of  the  measure,  so  far  as  the 
protective  feature  or  the  free-trade  feature  of  it  is  concerned,  does 
not  enter  into  my  thoughts  of  it  at  all.    It  is  a  matter  of  equities. 

I,  as  a  Democrat,  would  be  glad  and  willing  to  take  my  chances 
with  the  manufacturer  if  he  was  placed  on  the  same  basis  that  I 
am,  either  way — either  for  protection  or  otherwise.  I  was  raised 
under  protection ;  my  family  has  been  raised  under  protection ;  and 
we  have  had  from  time  to  time  the  different  phases  of  it,  and  I  am 
not  particularly  alarmed  about  it  now.  Theoretically,  I  have  always 
contended  that  for  "  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "  prob- 
ably the  free-trade  argument  had  the  better  of  it.  Now,  under  this 
phase  of  it,  I  do  not  think  it  should  enter  into  it  either  way.  That 
IS  the  way  I  look  at  it.    This  pact  is  too  one  sided. 

If  there  is  any  question  that  any  member  of  the  committee  desires 
to  ask  me,  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it  if  possible. 

Senator  Lodge.  How  much  land  do  you  farm? 

Mr.  Mather.  I  farm  personally  something  like  1,100  acres  and 
farm  out  400  acres,  making  a  total  of  1,500  acres  under  cultivation. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  further  question,  the  committee  will 
hear  the  next  gentleman. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have  known  him 
for  years  were  very  much  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Krueger,  an  old 
settler  in  South  Dakota,  who  has  been  identified  with  it  auring  his 
entire  life,  I  think,  as  an  actual  farmer,  accompanied  the  dele^tion 
here,  and  personally  it  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  present  Mr.  Krueger  to  the  committee.  He  will  noake 
a  few  remarks  upon  this  subject. 
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STATEMENT  OF  AITOVST  W.  KBTTEOEB,  OF  OBOTON,  BBOWH 

coinrrT,  s.  dak. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement,  Mr.  Kjue- 
ger. 

Mr.  EIruegeb.  Gentlemen,  I  came  to  this  country  41  years  ago  from 
Germany  and  landed  in  Wisconsin.  From  there  I  heard  of  the  fertile 
wheat  regions  in  Minnesota,  and  I  went  there.  I  stayed  there  from 
1869  until  1880.  I  was  very  fond  of  raising  wheat,  the  staff  of  life; 
to  have  the  privilege  of  saying  that  I  lived  where  it  was  produced  to 
a  greater  extent  than  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  But  I  heard 
there  of  the  famous  Red  River  Valley  of  the  North ;  that  it  raised 
more  grain ;  so  in  1880  I  went  there  and  worked  on  what  is  known  as 
the  large  Dalrymple  farms.  Fr(»n  there  I  heard  about  the  James 
River  Valley,  and  I  went  and  took  up  my  homestead  and  tree  claims, 
and  have  lived  and  farmed  there  on  it  ever  since,  and  I  must  say  that 
as  long  as  I  have  lived  there  never  have  I  seen  my  neighbors  on  ad- 
joining farms  and  in  adjoining  counties — and,  for  that  matter,  busi- 
ness men — ^take  such  an  interest  as  in  this  present  move  of  reciprocity. 
Yes,  the  more  our  farmers  get  acquainted  with  it,  as  well  as  business 
men,  stronger  and  stronger  the  opposition  to  it  grows,  until  to-day  it 
is  practically  unanimous.    That  is  the  reason  we  were  sent  here. 

K'ow,  we  are  asked  to  come  in  competition  in  the  raising  of  wheat 
with  our  neighbors  in  Canada.  I  am  somewhat  acquainted  with  the 
raising  of  wheat  in  Canada?,  as  well  as  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
and,  while  I  think  of  it,  it  is  said  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors 
as  we  do  ourselves — or  our  fellow  farmers;  that  they  were  blood  of 
our  blood,  flesh  of  our  flesh.  I  think  perhaps  that  it  is  all  ri^ht 
that  it  should  be  that  way.  But  never,  gentlemen,  have  I  heara  it 
said  that  we  should  love  our  neighbors  better  than  ourselves,  and  by 
extending  this  proposition  to  Canada  to  import  their  wheat  free  of 
duty  it  would  mean  ruination  to  us  on  this  side  of  the  line.  I  have 
seen  farms  there,  half  sections,  that  produced  35,  yes,  and  even 
46  bushels  to  the  acre,  respectively — full  half  sections.  An  older  man 
who  lived  not  far  from  me,  a  neighbor,  bought  a  section  of  land.  It 
was  put  into  wheat.  He  bought  the  whole  section  for  $25  an  acre, 
but  it  was  not  all  wheat.  Then  the  farmer  proposed  a  bargain  to 
me.  I  could  not  see  the  bargain,  so  a  friend  of  mine  took  it,  and 
when  fall  came  on  it  was  seeded;  they  had  to  seed  it  and  put  it  into 
shape.  All  the  buyer  had  to  do  was  to  harvest  and  pay  them  $25  an  acre, 
but  when  fall  came  he  hired  a  harvester  and  threshed  and  hauled  it 
to  market ;  paid  for  the  farm  and  had  money  left.  He  immediately 
went  to  work  and  bought  some  more  land  there.  I  have  seen  farmers 
and  talked  with  them  from  South  Dakota,  from  the  best  grain 
regions  in  South  Dakota,  and  from  Minnesota,  where  they  have  the 
best  wheat  fields,  and  asked  those  that  had  left  there  three  or  four 
years  before  how  they  found  that  Canadian  country  in  comparison 
with  those  best  wheat  States,  and  they  told  me  without  exception 
that,  notwithstanding  wheat  was  from  10  to  15  cents  lower  there  they 
could  make  more  money  because  of  farming  it  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Why,  gentlemen,  their  soil  is  rich;  their  fields  are  large;  they  do 
not  farm  like  we  used  to  in  Minnesota.  We  went  them  better  and 
farmed  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Dakotas,  but  they  are  going  us  much 
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better  in  fanning  on  a  larger  and  cheaper  scale  in  Alberta  and  Sas- 
katchewan. You  must  remember  that  the  whole  country  is  under- 
laid with  coal.  They  will  go  to  work  and  break  up  whole  sections, 
some  of  them,  in  strips  of  2  miles  long,  and  break  up  as  much  as  500 
acres  in  a  season,  and  then  go  to  work  and  two  men  put  it  in  with 
machinery,  take  it  off,  and  break  about  500  acres  more.  I  think  that 
their  raising  wheat  will  not  cost  them  one-half  what  it  costs  us,  and, 
consequently,  we  can  not  compete  with  them. 

Now,  as  to  their  ability  to  raise  grain,  let  us  take  it,  for  instance, 
that  when  you  leave  Portal  to  go  toward  the  mountains,  a  distance 
of  600  miles,  it  can  all  be  broken  up  and  put  into  wheat,  and  from  the 
Montana  line  up  north  about  500  or  600  miles,  which  would  enable 
them  to  raise  not  only  millions  but  billions  of  bushels  of  wheat.  So  I 
say  that  it  would  be  to  our  detriment  if  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  While  I  was  there  I  overheard  them  talking  about  the  mat- 
ter. One  farmer  said,  ''  If  this  reciprocity  bill  passes,  what  a  great 
thing  it  would  be  for  us.''  Another  said,  ''  That  is  so  good  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  true."  One  of  them  said,  "  If  it  was  a  Democratic 
administration,  the  Republicans  might  go  to  work  and  knock  it  out.'' 
But  this,  gentlemen,  is  a  Republican  administration.  Mr.  Taft  pro- 
posed it,  and  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell  is  that  they  have  run  to 
the  end  of  their  rope. 

Think  of  it !  Ninety  millions  of  people,  and  it  is  a  case  whore  they 
have  to  come  to  us  for  wheat. 

The  question  is,  If  we  should  pass  it,  what  effect  will  it  have  on 
immigration?  They  will  tell  the  immigrants  that  the  United  States 
can  not  support  their  people  any  more.  Not  only  will  it  take  away 
the  industrious  fanners  with  capital  and  have  them  invest  in  Al- 
berta— oh,  no — but  it  will  also  tend  toward  the  taking  of  immignmts 
from  Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  from  the  British  Isles,  and  ihey 
will  tell  them:  "  See  here,  you  farmers  have  got  to  come  here;  you 
have  got  to  invest  here.  They  can  not  give  you  as  good  chances." 
What  could  we  say  in  return  to  the  immigrants?  The  better  classes 
will  surely  go  there. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  as  long  as  we  supported  protec- 
tion the  way  we  have  so  loyally  that  it  would  be  a  good  policy  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer,  for  I  believe  if  you  cripple  the  farmer  you  cripple 
the  Nation.  That  great  statesman  of  Germany  (Bismarck)  who 
made  Germany,  when  they  wanted  to  put  bread  on  the  free  list,  said 
that  the  farmer  was  the  foundation  of  a  nation,  and  they  have  pros- 
pered with  all  of  their  people,  and  I  believe  no  nation  has  done  better, 
and  I  say  that  I  think  we  should  protect  our  home  industry  and  lire 
up  to  the  expression  "America  for  Americans." 

I  do  not  Know  that  I  have  anything  more  to  say.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  present  another  ac- 
tual farmer,  and  an  old  resident,  who  has  a  word  to  say^  and  who 
has  come  here  to  protest  against  the  enactment  of  this  pact  into  a  law. 
I  now  present  Mr.  O.  W.  Cochran,  of  Ipswich,  S.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  0.  W.  COCHRAN,  OF  IPSWICH,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  Please  state  your  name  and  occupation. 
Mr.  Cochran.  My  name  is  O.  W.  Cochran ;  I  am  engaged  in  farm- 
ing. 
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Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  wish  to  enter  a  protest  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  with  regard  to  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity treaty.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  ever  been  any  pro- 
posed tariff  legislation  that  has  cut  so  deep  at  the  farmer  as  this  pro- 
posed treaty  which  you  are  now  discussing,  and  I  have  talked  with 
a  great  many  farmers  of  late — in  fact,  it  is  the  one  topic  which  ifi 
talked  about  at  the  present  time.  An  old  settler  of  our  county  who 
is  one  of  the  largest  farmers  there,  told  me  the  day  before  I  left  home 
that  he  had  been  in  that  part  of  the  State  about  28  years  and  never, 
during  the  dry  time,  durmg  t]he  times  we  had  extremely  hard  times^ 
and  during  the  discouraging  times  of  the  pioneer  days,  had  he  ever 
been  so  discouraged  in  larming  as  he  was  at  the  present  time;  he 
had  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  protective  tariff;  he  had 
always  contributed,  and  he  thought  largely,  toward  the  tariff  in  the 
matter  of  buying  machinery,  etc.,  and  you  must  consider  that  the 
South  Dakota  farmer  is  a  large  consumer.  He  buys  a  great  deal  of 
manufactured  articles — ^a  great  deal  more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  eastern 
people  comprehend.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  machinery  to  run  a 
western  farm  than  it  does  an  eastern  farm.  You  can  not  put  in 
500  or  600  or  1,000  acres  of  wheat  and  harvest  it  with  hoe  and  a  one- 
horse  cultivator,  but  you  are  required  to  use  advanced  machinery. 
People  to-day  are  paying  as  high  as  $3,000  for  plows  and  equipment 
to  pull  those  plows  in  the  farming  in  the  West,  and  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  when  they  pay  a  large  protective  duty  on  those  things  it  is 
right  that  they  shall  buy  on  a  protective  market  and  sell  their  product 
upon  a  free-trade  market. 

As  regards  producing  agricultural  products  cheaper  in  Canada 
than  they  do  in  the  agricultural  States  of  this  Union,  we  believe  that 
there  is  no  better  evidence  than  the  fact  that  so  manj'  of  our  farmers 
are  leaving  our  best  agricultural  States  and  going  into  Canada  to 
make  their  homes.  It  is  not  because  the  Canadian  Government  is  a 
better  Government.  It  is  not  because  they  have  more  liberty  there. 
It  is  not  because  of  any  dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  because  of  a  better 
climate,  but  there  must  be  some  reason  for  their  doing  this,  and  we  can 
attribute  it  to  no  other  reason,  and  we  know  of  no  other  reason,  than 
that  there  is  an  advantage  offered  in  agricultural  pursuits.  They 
leave  those  States  just  the  same  as  they  leave  the  States  in  the  East 
and  go  West. 

Now,  for  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  a  great  many  people 
from  the  Eastern  States  who  have  gone  into  the  Dakotas  and  Minne- 
sota and  bought  land.  They  have  bought  on  comparatively  small 
payments.  We  will  say  that  they  have  bought  the  cheaper  lands. 
We  will  say  that  the  lands  are  worth  $25  an  acre,  and  when  a  young 
man  succeeds  in  accumulating  $1,000  he  goes  into  one  of  those  States 
and  buys  land  that  is  worth  $25  an  acre.  He  can  make  payments  on 
it  at  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  land  and  he  still  owes  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  land,  and  we  believe  that  this  treaty,  if  enacted,  will 
iieduce  the  price  of  his  land  25  per  cent.  If  it  reduces  the  price  of 
his  land  25  per  cent,  what  have  you  done?  You  have  simply  taken 
away  every  dollar  in  the  world  that  he  had.  I  believe  that  is  just 
what  this  treaty  will  amount  to.  ^    ^ 

Furthermore,  we  can  see  no  reason  for  it  just  at  the  present  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  fault  of  our  ability  to  comprehend  the  situation,  but 
less  than  two  years  ago  there  was  a    tariff  law  enacted,  and  at  that 
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time  the  West  asked  for  some  reductions  in  such  things  as  they  con- 
sumed, but  got  none,  and  when  that  tariff  bill  was  signed  the  papers 
came  out  and  said  that  the  President  said  it  was  the  best  tariff  bill 
that  was  ever  enacted.  Why  is  it  that  within  less  than  two  years  you 
want  to  uproot  the  whole  thinff  and  place  the  United  States  in  a 
state  of  uneasiness?  I  would  like  an  explanation  of  that,  and  I 
thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  attention. 

Senator  Crawfobd.  I  want,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  the  committee 
hear  a  word  from  Mr.  Otto  Johnson,  another  actual  farmer  engagi^ 
in  that  business  in  South  Dakota. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  OTTO  JOHNSON,  OF  EEDFIEID,  S.  DAE. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  state  your  full  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Johnson.  My  name  is  Otto  Johnson;  I  live  at  Bedfield, 
S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  you,  and  you 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  Johnson.  We  are,  as  you  understand,  all  here  to  protest 
against  this  reciprocity  bill.  Of  course,  the  points  have  been  pretty 
well  covered,  but  the  sentiment  among  us  where  I  live  is  very  much 
against  it. 

I  wrote  to  our  Senator,  Mr.  Crawford,  a  letter  protesting  against 
such  a  bill,  which,  I  think,  had  either  152  or  252  signatures  on  it, 
about  the  4th  or  5th  of  March,  this  year.  I  showed  this  letter  to 
farmers,  business  men,  and  laborers,  and  told  them  if  they  had  not 
studied  the  bill  not  to  sign,  and  I  only  found  five  persons  who  were 
against  it. 

Senator  Crawford.  You  mean  only  five  that  were  for  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  for  the  bill  and  against  the  farmer. 
But  the  sentiment  is  growing  stronger  against  this  Dili;  so  if  I  came 
around  with  the  same  letter  at  the  present  time  I  believe  that  the 
other  five  would  sign  it. 

Now,  it  has  been  stated  before,  I  think,  that  it  is  not  an  honest  bill 
in  anv  way  whatever,  when  they  expect  us  to  sell  what  we  have  pro- 
ducea  in  an  open  market  and  what  we  buy  we  must  buy  in  a  pro- 
tective market.  Now,  in  regard  to  flour:  There  is,  I  miess,  at  the 
rate  of  about  11  cents  per  bushel  difference  if  we  want  the  Canadian 
flour,  but  Mr.  Taft  says  the  trusts  must  be  protected.  And  so  with 
the  stock  on  hoof  and  the  finished  product.  All  the  way  through, 
what  we  have  to  sell  is  to  be  free,  and  the  trust  must  be  protected  in 
every  form  except  the  paper  business.  And  I  do  not  think  that  if 
our  Senators  vote  conscientiously  on  this  bill  we  have  anything  to 
fear,  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Simmons,  a  gentleman 
whom  I  wish  now  to  present,  is  a  business  man  and  an  extensive  land- 
owner, and  during  part  of  his  long  residence  in  South  Dakota  he 
has  been  engagea  in  actual  farming.  I  think  Mr.  Simmons  can 
contribute  something  substantial  to  flie  discussion  in  behalf  of  our 
people  and  I  wish  to  present  him  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  T.  C.  SHUEOITS,  OF  ABEBDEEN,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  present  occupation? 
Mr.  Simmons.  I  will  state  that  I  have  lived  in  South  Dakota  for 
29  years,  and  for  25  years  of  that  time  I  was  engaged  in  the  banking 
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business,  and  (luring  part  of  the  time  in  agriculture — ^all  the  time 
as  a  landlord,  and  10  years  as  an  actual  operator.  I  have  not  been 
engaged  in  the  bank  m  an  executive  way  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  am  now  farming. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Simmons.  Prof.  Chamberlain  yesterday  touched  upon  the 
point  as  to  what  effect  the  neat  immigration  movement  of  the  early 
eighties,  into  the  West  and  Northwest,  had  upon  the  eastern  farmer, 
b^  as  to  what  he  produced  and  the  value  of  his  land.  I  wish  to 
refer  to  what  effect  that  movement  had  upon  the  people  who  were 
laraely  respnonsible  for  it. 

The  immigration  movement  into  the  West  and  Northwest  in  the 
early  eighties  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  character  and  volume 
which  had  taken  place  for  many  jrears  in  this  country,  and  it  brought 
about  a  condition  in  economic  affairs  that  was  not  expected.    The  peo- 

Ele  found  soon  thereafter  that  they  were  running  counter  to  the  great 
iw  of  supply  and  demand.  When  I  went  into  that  country  in  1882 
wheat  in  Minneapolis  was  selling  in  excess  of  $1  a  bushel.  After  we 
had  been  there  a  few  years,  and  had  developed  the  countrv  and 
thrown  our  produce  onto  the  market,  in  addition  to  what  was  already 
being  raised,  we  found  we  had  overproduced,  and  in  the  late  eighties 
and  early  nineties  we  found  that  we  had  a  verv  low  market  for  every- 
thing that  the  farmers  in  the  Northwest  had  to  sell.  We  sold  oats 
at  10  cents;  barley  at  18  cents;  wheat  went  at  40  cents;  flax,  65  cents; 
and  the  farmers  in  the  corn-growing  country  burnt  their  corn  because 
they  could  not  find  a  market  for  it.  Gooa  horses  sold  at  from  $40 
to  $50;  good  cows  at  from  $7  to  $10;  good  steers  at  $1.50  per  100; 
hogs,  $1.50  per  100;  and  sheep,  $1  a  head;  not  living  wages;  not  the 
oost  of  prodnction. 

The  larmer  in  his  distress  cried  out  and  asked  the  leaders  what  was 
the  matter.  Our  statesmen  and  those  leaders  on  economic  questions 
told  us  we  had  simply  violated  the  law  of  supply  and  demand ;  that 
we  had  overproduced ;  and  that  we  could  not  expect  any  remedy  un- 
less one  or  two  things  took  place — reduce  the  volume  of  production 
or  wait  until  consumption  grew  apace  with  production. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  we  raised  our  voice  and  wailed  out 
that  while  we  were  getting  little  for  our  products  we  were  still  com- 
pelled to  pay  hiffh  prices  for  what  we  purchased  in  a  protected 
market,  and  asked  that  as  to  those  articles  we  purchased  the  duty 
be  reduced.  Then  our  statesmen  and  leaders  stepped  in  and  said : 
"  No ;  you  must  not  ask  for  that.  Your  only  salvation  is  to  stay  by 
the  protection  principle,  build  up  the  manufacturing  and  milling 
interests,  and  thereby  increase  the  number  of  the  consumers."  We 
accepted  that  doctrine  and  we  followed  the  leaders  in  that  theory, 
and  I  think  and  say  now  that  it  was  right;  the  logical  end  of  it 
came;  our  volume,  our  scope  of  market  increased,  the  number  of 
consumers  were  increased,  and  also  consumption  over  production. 

Now,  that  is  true  in  our  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  the  farming  interests  all  over  the  country.  Then  the 
farmer  came  into  his  own,  and  for  the  last  few  years  the  farms  of 
this  country  have  prospered,  and  with  the  prosperity  that  came 
to  the  farmer  likewise  it  has  come  to  the  artisan  and  to  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  congested  milling,  producing,  and  manufacturing 
centers. 
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But  now,  after  having  followed  that  very  advice,  following  the 
leadership  of  the  men  who  advocated  the  protective  principle,  like  a 
clap  of  thunder  out  of  a  clear  sky  comes  this  measure  that  seeks  to 
take  away  from  the  farmer  every  bit  of  his  protection,  except  the 
single  item  of  wool,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  measure  pending 
to  put  that  on  the  free  list  In  justice,  in  fairness,  it  is  not  right, 
and  as  a  business  proposition,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  radically  wrong. 

Notwithstanding  I  represent  and  come  from  a  farming  country 
where  all  of  my  interests  in  this  world  are  wrapped  up  in  the  farm- 
ing industry,  I  have  this  to  say  to  you  gentlemen,  even  though  I 
stand  alone,  that  my  judgment  dictates  to  me  that  if  you  are  bound 
to  have  an  experiment  of  some  kind  in  this  reciprocity  proposition, 
if  you  want  to  try  it  as  an  experiment  and  you  are  bound  to  include 
the  farmer  in  that  experiment,  then  include  him  alone.  Do  not  tnke 
in  the  milling  and  manufacturing  interests,  because  if  you  include 
the  farmer  you  lower  his  prices,  and  if  you  include  and  take  in  the 
milling  and  manufacturing  centers  you  are  going  to  destroy  his 
market.  Do  not  do  both  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  lower  his  prices 
and  destroy  his  market.  I  am  frank  to  say  to  you  that  if  I  am  to 
judge  anything  by  the  rumblings  that  we  hear  in  my  section  of  the 
country,  and  which  will  continue  with  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  that 
question,  I  will  probably  stand  with  a  hopeless  minority,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  good,  sound  business  sense. 

Next  to  the  raising  of  a  good  crop  the  next  essential  is  selling  it  in 
the  market  that  gives  you  good  prices,  and  there  is  no  market  on 
earth — you  can  not  so  back  into  history  and  recall  anything  that 
compares  in  magnitude  with  the  market  of  the  United  States,  a  mar- 
ket of  90,000,000  of  intelligent  people,  all  of  whom,  or  the  majority 
of  whom,  live  well  and  have  good  wages  and  are  good  spenders.  You 
can  not  find  it  anywhere  else,  and  you  are  seeking  by  this  bill  to  strike 
down  the  purchasing  power  of  one-third  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try at  one  time.  Do  you  think  that  you  can  destroy  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  third  of  the  people  of  these  United  States  ana  still  keep 
the  manufacturers  and  the  milling  centers  going?  You  can  not  do  it 
The  railroads,  first,  on  this  side  of  the  border  will  feel  the  effect  of  it. 
They  will  have  the  farmers'  tonnage  to  haul  out,  but  they  will  have  to 
send  empty  cars  into  his  section  to  do  that  hauling  after  a  time.  If 
they  can  not  buy,  you  can  not  expect  to  haul  the  goods  to  them. 

So  I  say  to  you,  if  you  are  going  to  try  an  experiment — as  I  under- 
stood some  of  our  leaders  to  say  that  we  will  try  it  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  if  it  has  no  value  we  can  repeal  it — if  you  are  going  to  do  that, 
just  include  one  section  of  our  people,  for  it  is  bound  to  have  the 
farmer  in  it.  But  I  believe  it  is  poor  judgment  and  poor  business 
policy  to  do  it.  Remember  that  this  much  is  true,  that  an  act  of 
Congress  is  the  fiat  of  the  Government;  it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  are  bound  to  stand  by  it,  but  Congress  can  not  pass  a  law  that 
would  work  in  contravention  of  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing:  I  understand  that  it  has  been  stated 
before  this  committee  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price  for  American 
wheat.  If  that  statement  is  true,  and  I  deny  its  truth,  then  it  does 
not  matter  a  bit  what  tariff  duty  you  have  on  wheat.  The  mere  fact 
that  Canada  has  an  exportable  surplus  of  about  60,000,000  bushels, 
Argentina  the  same,  and  Russia  much  greater,  and  India  nearly  as 
much,  does  not  make  any  difference  about  a  tariff  wall.  The  mere 
fact  of  its  existence  at  all  should  control  the  American  wheat  market. 
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Now,  the  wheat  market  of  the  world  that  Liverpool  controls,  no 
matter  whether  the  wheat  is  at  the  seaboard  or  at  a  primary  market 
in  the  country,  is  of  eqjual  value  in  any  port,  any  primary  market, 
in  the  world,  less  the  difference  in  handling,  transportation,  and  in- 
surance charges.  Now,  if  Liverpool  controls  the  market  or  sets  the 
price  of  the  American  market  for  wheat,  we  will  take  two  points— 
the  Winnipeg  market^  being  based  on  the  elevator  at  Fort  William, 
and  Fort  Arthur,  which  is  to  the  east  of  Duhith — ^then  their  prices 
should  be  the  same.  But  I  have  not  the  fibres  for  comparison  with 
Duluth,  because  I  do  not  think  they  will  give  them  out ;  but  we  will 
take  Minneapolis  and  Winnipeg. 

Now,  Minneapolis — and  that  is  more  favorable  to  the  gentlemen 
who  contend  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country, 
because  the  Minneapolis  market  is  under  the  Duluth  market  ordi- 
narily 1  cent  to  li  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  figure  as  between  Win- 
nipeg and  Duluth,  but  the  Minneapolis  market  showed  an  aver- 
age in  excess  of  10  cents  a  bushel  higher  at  Minneapolis  than  it  did 
at  Winnipeg  for  the  year  1910. 

Again,  will  the  gentleman  who  says  that  Liverpool  sets  the  price 
of  wheat  in  the  American  market  tell  me  why  it  is  that  at  Minne- 
apolis—the greatest  primary  wheat  market  in  this  country,  where 
seven  months  in  a  year  its  price  ranges  from  2  to  8  cents  over  Chi- 
cago, which  is  400  miles  nearer  the  Liverpool  market  The  latest  quo- 
tations on  that  subject  are  based  on  the  close  of  the  market  for  Tues- 
day of  this  week.  The  September  option  at  Chicago  was  4  cents 
nnder  Minneapolis — leaving  the  fractions  off.  The  May  option  was 
8  cents  under  the  Minneapolis  market.  So  you  can  see  that  on  that 
point  the  Liverpool  market  has  no  bearing. 

We  have  a  domestic  consumption.  It  is  the  great  market  within 
ourselves  that  I  plead  for.  It  is  this  great  market  that  makes  our 
prices,  and  it  is  for  that  market  that  I  state  to  you  that  I  would 
rather  stand  alone  and  be  included  in  this  pact  and  to  leave  the  rest 
out  that  I  take  that  position.  It  is  our  own  market;  it  is  our  own 
consumption.  It  consumes  all  of  the  tremendous  output,  both  agri- 
cultural and  manufacturing.  The  United  States  alone  consumers 
approximately  90  per  cent  of  all  the  production  of  our  people  at  the 
farms  or  in  the  factory,  with  the  single  exception  of  cotton,  and  of 
that  great  staple — and  I  believe  that  in  a  year  we  consumed  about 
40  per  cent — ^it  will  average  that,  although  the  crop  may  be  a  mimi- 
mum  crop  of  little  over  10,000,000  bales,  or  a  maximum  crop  of  a 
little  over  13,000,000  bales. 

Now,  the  United  States  by  consuming  practically  40  per  cent  of 
that  great  staple  practically  holds  the  price  level,  so  that  it  usually 
gives  to  our  cotton  raisers  a  good  margin  of  profit. 

I  have  a  little  clipping  which  I  want  to  read  to  you  to  show  what 
effect  this  pact  has  upon  the  wheat  prices.  This  little  clipping  I 
cut  out  of  a  great  journal  printed  in  the  Northwest,  namely,  the 
Minneapolis  Journal.  That  paper  is  very  much  in  favor  of  this  pact, 
but  it  had  to  admit  at  least  one  time,  editorially,  when  driven  to  it 
by  the  different  comments  and  questions  of  its  contemporaries  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question,  that  the  enactment  or  ratification  of  this 
treaty  would  injure  the  farmers  for  awhile,  but  it  did  not  say  how 
long  that  "  while  "  would  exist.  Now,  this  clipping  is  of  the  market 
reports  of  that  same  paper.    I  can  not  give  the  date,  as  I  have  not  it 
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here ;  but  you  will  understand  from  the  reading  of  it  that  it  was  the 
next  day  after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress.  It  is  only  20 
lines,  and  I  will  read  it  to  you  [reading]  : 

Wheat  prices  soared  up  to  heights  to-day  that  the  market  has  not  seen  iu 
over  two  weeks.  The  advance  in  the  near  month  of  2f  and  2|  cents  was  the 
biggest  upward  daily  Jump  wheat  has  taken  in  months.  The  adjournment  of 
the  United  States  Senate  without  acting  on  the  McOaU  bill  was  the  cause  of 
the  sharp  advance.  The  market  declined  15i  cents  largely  on  the  prospects 
that  the  reciprocity  treaty  might  be  adopted.  Now,  that  this  biU  is  temporarily 
disposed  of  it  was  only  natural  that  wheat  should  take  a  sharp  uptam.  The 
local  miUs  were  good  buyers  of  wheat  in  the  pit,  and  the  firmer  cash  market 
made  the  future  strong  also.  Shorts  were  forced  to  cover,  and  there  was  some 
speculative  buying  on  the  news  from  Washington. 

That  comes  out  of  a  journal  that  is  very,  very  pronounced  in  its 
view  that  this  treaty  be  ratified. 

Some  one  may  say  to  you.  to  eliminate  the  argument  of  the  gentle- 
man, that  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  grade  of  wheat  between 
Chicago  and  Minneapolis.  I  will  say  to  ^bu  that  it  is  not  infrequent 
that  tne  Chicago  men  go  to  Minneapolis  and  buy  cash  wheat  and 
ship  it  to  Chicago  to  fill  their  contract  grades.  The  latest  instance  of 
that  is  this :  During  the  present  month  the  Chicago  commission  men 
have  l)een  at  Minneapolis  and  buying  Minneapolis  wheat  to  fill  their 
contract  grades,  because  there  was  a  little  bit  of  a  squeeze  in  the  May 
option  at  Chicago ;  and  they  only  ceased  buying  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  because  they  could  not  get  the  wheat  into  Chicago  and  get 
the  same  into  the  elevators  in  time  to  apply  on  the  May  contracts. 

Gentlemen,  we  had  a  trade  agreement  with  Canada  at  one  time, 
and  if  I  read  aright,  it  was  not  advantageous  and  it  was  abrogated. 
In  1854,  after  entering  into  that  trade  relation  with  those  people  on 
the  same  basis,  the  balance  in  trade  in  our  favor  was,  I  read  m  the 
reports,  $8,000,000.  At  the  abrogation  of  it,  12  years  later,  we  had 
an  adverse  balance  of  $30,000,000  against  us.  In  the  meantime,  while 
our  purchases  had  increased,  what  we  sold  to  them  had  decreased 
from  the  initial  year  of  its  existence.  Now,  are  you  going  to  say, 
can  anybody  say,  in  view  of  the  past,  that  this  treaty  is  going  to 
operate  in  any  different  way?  It  is  true  that  Canada  is  our  third 
best  customer,  but  are  you  going  to  say  that  under  the  operation  of 
this  treaty,  in  view  of  the  experience  under  the  last  one,  that  she  will 
do  any  differently  then  than  she  is  doing  now  ? 

Senator  Williams.  How  many  years  of  that  period  was  during 
our  War  between  the  States? 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  Senator,  because 
the  reply  is  a:ll  the  years — all  the  years  of  our  war  were  during  that 
period.  Of  course,  our  imports  have  been  increased  on  that  theory, 
but  should  not  our  exports  nave  been  also? 

Senator  Wili^iams.  And  our  production  was  curtailed  by  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Our  production  was  curtailed  at  that  time,  that  is 
very  true. 

Senator  Williams.  During  that  entire  time  the  South  bought 
nothing  at  all  and  sold  nothing  at  all  to  Canada,  did  it? 

Mr.  Simmons.  No,  sir ;  I  presume  not. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  that  be  far  more  than  offset  bjr  the 
enormous  increase  of  the  productive  capacity  of  Canada  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true,  Senator. 
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In  view  of  those  thin^,  ffentlemen,  the  case  is  that  the  farming 
interests  who  represent  in  this  country  such  a  vital  interest,  whose 
investment  in  this  country  is  a  little  in  excess  of  25  per  cent  of  the 
total  national  wealth,  all  of  which  is  visible  and  subject  to  the  eagle 
eye  of  the  assessor  who  makes  his  annual  visit,  and  not  a  dollar  of  it 
gets  away.  According  to  the  last  census  report,  it  amounts  to 
$30,000^000,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  adds  to  our  national  wealth  nearly 
$9,000,000,000  a  year,  it  strikes  me  that  when  you  deal  him  this  blow 
that  you  are  liable  to  upset  the  economic  and  fiscal  policy  that  is  pur- 
sued Dv  our  people  at  this  time.  This  much  I  do  know,  that  you  can 
not  disturb  the  trade  relations  of  one  part  of  the  people  to  such  an 
extent  that  this  bill  seeks  to  do  without  injuring  them  all.  You  can 
not  curtail  the  purchasing  power  of  one-third  of  the  people  without 
hurting  the  selling  power  of  two-thirds  of  the  people. 

Senator  Wm-iAMS.  One  question  before  you  finish.  Do  you  think 
one-third  of  the  American  people  are  engaged  in  producing  wheat, 
rye,  and  barley  and  the  things  that  would  come  in  from  Canada? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Not  one-thinl;  no,  not  one-third  in  that;  that  takes 
in  aU  the  agricultural  development. 

Senator  WuiiiAMS.  It  includes  the  entire  agricultural  development. 

A&.  Simmons.  It  includes  it  all. 

Senator  Wii^liams.  Part  raising  rice,  part  cotton,  part  sugar,  part 
com,  and  part  various  things? 

Mr.  Simmons.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a  word 
from  Mr.  Beebe,  who  is  as  well  acauainted  with  general  conditions  in 
South  Dakota  as  any  man  in  it,  although  not  given  to  public  speak- 
ing; but  he  came  here  to  protest  against  this  treaty,  and  we  would 
like  to  have  a  word  from  him. 

STATEHEKT  OF  MB.  M.  P.  BEEBE,  OF  IFSWIGH,  N.  DAE. 

Mr.  Beebe.  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  I  am  one  of  the  early  settlers  of 
our  new  portion  of  South  Dakota,  coming  out  there  in  1882-83  and 
entering  mto  the  banking  business;  and,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
business  of  that  coutitry,  I  would  say  that  I  opened  up  the  bank  of 
Ipswich  in  1884,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000.  We  now  have  in  capital 
and  undivided  profits  $95,000.  Tliis  is  not  said  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  the  Bank  of  Ipswich  has  advanced,  but  only  to  show 
that  had  not  the  country  prospered  the  Bank  of  Ipswich  would 
have  gone  out  of  business.  We  have  had  a  prosperous  community. 
barring  the  few  years,  perhaps,  along  in  1890,  when  we  sold  our 
wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  40  cents  and  our  barley  for  10  or  15 
cents— oats  and  rye  and  other  coarse  grain  in  proportion. 

As  an  illustration,  I  know  when  one  party  shipped  a  carload  of  600 
bushels  of  barley  and  got  net  returns  of  $5.  One  of  our  customers 
shipped  three  carloads  of  hay,  and  he  was  indebted  to  the  commission 
house  after  paying  the  freight  and  the  commission.  I  mention  this, 
for  I  am  fearful  should  this  free  trade,  or,  rather,  reciprocity  agree- 
ment be  ratified 

Senator  Williams.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Bkebe.  That  was  in  1890—1  should  say  about  in  1893  or  1894 
or  1895 — along  in  the  early  nineties. 

Senator  Williams.  During  and  right  after  the  panic? 
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Mr.  Beebe.  During  and  right  after  the  panic — followinjg  the  panic; 
and  what  I  am  fearful  of  is,  should  this  Canadian  reciprocity  bill 
become  a  law  we  are  going  to  see  like  conditions. 

Now,  I  must  confess  to  coming  here  with  purely  a  selfish  motive 
on  my  part.  Our  interests  are  largely  in  lands,  and  we  are  more 
interested  in  the  lands  and  farming  tnan  we  are  banking.  I  will 
cite  one  instance  from  Buffalo.  Our  correspondent  says :  "  Our  people 
are  not  slow  to  see  the  detriment  which  would  come  to  your  section 
of  the  country  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,"  and  they  are  careful 
about  investing.  In  other  words,  they  do  not  care  to  send  out  any 
money  to  the  Dakotas  until  this  thing  is  settled. 

Now,  in  the  matter  of  farming,  I  have  a  farm  that  I  operate,  per- 
sonally to  be  exact,  of  1,560  acres.  I  have  several  thousand  acres 
under  cultivation  bv  tenants,  and  I  figure  that  my  loss  can  not  be 
less,  if  this  bill  should  become  a  law,  than  $25,000  per  annum.  I  pre- 
sume I  could  stand  it ;  but  think  of  the  condition  on  the  part  of  people 
from  Iowa,  Indiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  who  have  come  and 
bought  land  on  the  strength  of  our  past  crops  and  prices,  and  have 
gone  in  debt.  What  would  become  of  them  in  case  the  low  prices 
which  I  have  before  mentioned  should  resume? 

Senator  Williams.  You  think  you  would  suffer  a  loss  of  $25,000? 

Mr.  Beebe.  Not  less  than  $25,000  per  annum. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  could  stand  that  ? 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  have  about  85,000  acres  of  land  in  my  family.  I  con- 
sider my  wife  and  myself. 

Senator  Williams.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  are  suffering  at  this  rate, 
the  more  land  vou  have  the  Quicker  you  would  go  under  and  the  more 
wholesale  would  be  your  suffering. 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  will  say,  niy  land  is  paid  for.  I  have  not  bought  it 
on  long-time  payments,  so  1  think  I  could  worry  through ;  but  prob- 
ably I  would  lose  not  less  than  $25,000  per  anniun  for  the  next  10 
years.  If  there  are  any  questions  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  ask^ 
1  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  A  man  who  bought  any  of  that  land  at  $60  to 
$60  an  acre  must  make  his  income  from  that  investment  ? 

Mr.  Beebe.  Surely. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  it  is  pretty  hard  for  him  to  make  that 
income  from  the  investment  at  the  price  he  paid  for  the  li^nd  under 
the  prices  that  we  have  been  having. 

Mr.  Beebe.  Yes;  that  is  true.  Senator  McCumber,  because  the 
value  of  those  lands  and  the  prices  for  which  they  were  sold  are  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  upon  the  price  which  he  was  receiving 
at  that  time  for  his  crop,  and  if  by  any  law  we  now  allow  the 
country  to  be  swamped  with  cheaper  Canadian  products,  necessarily 
it  will  bring  his  products  down,  if  not  to  the  old  low  price  of  1893 
to  1897,  at  least  it  will  bring  them  down  to,  maybe,  15  or  20  cents  a 
bushel. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  whose  invitation  did  you  come  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Beebe.  I  attended  the  State  convention  at  Aberdeen,  and  I 
was  selected,  with  Mr.  Parmalee,  of  our  county,  to  attend.  Mr.  Par- 
malee  could  not  leave,  and  I  will  say  that  it  was  a  sacrifice  for  me 
to  leave.  It  was  at  a  time  that  I  ought  not  to  have  been  away  from 
home. 
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Senator  Smoot.  It  was  the  farmer's  convention  ? 

Mr.  Beebe.  The  farmer's  convention.  It  was  not  a  large  conven- 
tion— ^probably  not  over  a  hundred  in  attendance.  I  should  say  there 
were  more  in  attendance,  but  there  were  at  least  a  hundred  delegates 
present. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  any  circular  that  was  sent  out 
from  New  York  asking  you  to  call  that  convention? 

Mr.  Beebe.  No,  sir;  i  do  not;  I  never  heard  it  intimated. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  came  direct  from  the  farmers? 

Mr.  Beebe.  It  came  directly  from  the  farmers,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Crawford.  If  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  permit, 
Mr.  Wenz  knows  all  about  the  originating  of  that  meeting,  the  calling 
of  it,  and  can  give  the  history  of  it  to  the  committee.  Mr.  Wenz  is 
a  farmer  from  Brown  Coimty. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  H.  WENZ,  OF  BATH,  BBOWN  COUNTT, 

S.  DAE. 

The  Chaibman.  Will  you  state  your  full  name  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Wenz.  WiUiam  H.  Wenz,  of  Bath,  S.  Dak. 

The  first  start  of  our  State  meeting  was  made  by  Mr.  Kreuger 
here,  who  called  a  mass  meeting  of  farmers  at  the  city  of  Groton. 
They  had  a  meeting  there  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  call  a 
county  meeting  at  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  and  at  the  county  meeting 
in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  a  committee  of  seven  was  named,  of  which 
six  were  farmers  and  one  was  an  attorney,  who  was  selected  because 
he  had  more  time  to  devote  to  looking  after  the  business  than  any  of 
the  farmers  had ;  and  this  conmiittee  of  six  farmers  and  one  attorney 
called  the  State  meeting.  I  'was  a  member  of  that  committee  and 
personally  know  the  facts. 

Senator  Cbawfobd.  Mr.  Chairman^  our  last  speaker  is  one  of  the 
old  residents,  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions,  a  landowner, 
experienced  in  farming,  and  is  also  a  professional  lawyer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lyon,  of  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  H.  LTON,  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

Mr.  Lyox.  In  behalf  of  the  representatives  here  and  the  farmers 
of  South  Dakota,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  careful  and  conscien- 
tious consideration  you  are  giving  to  this  important  bill.  It  indicates 
clearly  to  our  minds  that  the  Senate  is  the  only  trulv  deliberative 
legislative  body  in  the  United  States,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
welfare  of  all  sections  of  our  country  is  being  carefully  looked  after 
by  you,  and  that  you  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  clamor  of  an 
interested  press  or  even  covert  threats  of  the  application  of  the  "  big 
stick  "  from  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  your  delibera- 
tions upon  this  important  question. 

We  realize  the  iact  that  man^  of  you  gentlemen  are  intimate  friends 
and  personal  friends  of  President  Taft,  who  seems  to  have  set  his 
heart  upon  the  passage  of  this  bill,  and  that  many  of  you  other  gen- 
tlemen here  are  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  naturally 
wish  to  obtain  every  possible  political  advantage  from  all  the  legis- 
lation enacted  by  Congress,  but  we  feel,  gentlemen,  that  all  of  you, 
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regardless  of  personal  friendship  for  the  President  and  regardless 
of  your  party  affiliationSj  'are  all  patriots,  and  that  when  it  comes  to 
the  enactment  of  legislation  vitally  affecting  the  welfare  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  United  States,  you  will  all  act  regardless 
of  party  and  regardless  of  personal  friendship,  and  will  not  know- 
ingly pass  a  bill  likely  to  strike  down  the  ^eat  agricultural  industry 
of  the  United  States  or  to  impair  its  effectiveness  or  prosperity. 

Senator  Williams.  One  question  right  there. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Willl\m8.  You  are  representing  the  agricultural  interests, 
I  understand,  and  you  contend  that  your  interest  is  interested  in  de- 
feating this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Lyon,   i  es ;  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Senator  Williams.  Then,  if  you  are  here  because  you  are  interested 
in  defeating  it,  is  it  any  worse  for  the  newspaper  people  to  be  here 
because  they  are  interested  in  promoting  it  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Possibly  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  it  any  greater  sin  for  them  to  come  if  they 
are  interested  than  it  is  for  you? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  possibly  not,  if  they  would  only  be  frank  enough 
to  admit  that  they  are  favoring  this  pact  for  their  own  personal 
interests;  if  they  would  only  admit  that  it  would  very  decidedly 
clear  the  situation. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  you  hear  the  argument  of  one  of  them  the 
other  day? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  I  did  not 

Senator  Williams.  Was  not  the  argument  all  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  newspapers  would  get  cheapei;  print  paper? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Jfo,  I  did  not  hear  that.  Senator,  but  I  would  like  to 
have  that  generally  understood  among  our  people.  It  would  clear 
up  the  situation  verv  materially,  because  it  has  oeen  something  that 
our  people  at  large  3id  not  understand. 

Senator  Williams.  The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  this :  If  you  speak 
in  a  deprecating  manner  of  the  people  who  need  news-print  paper 
because  they  want  it  cheaper,  and  are  interested  in  promoting  tnis 
legislation,  while  you  think  it  is  perfectly  right  for  you  to  attempt  to 
defeat  it  because  you  are  interested  in  defeating  it,  are  you  not  DOth 
on  the  same  footing? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Senator,  I  am  willing  to  concede  that  we  are;  but  we 
are  frank  enough  to  state  why  we  are  interested  in  this  matter;  but 
there  is  no  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
that  has  ever  admitted  that  the  reason  it  favored  the  passage  of  this 
act  was  in  order  to  obtain  cheaper  print  paper. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  there  any  newspaper  which  has  made  its 
advocacy  of  the  free  introduction  of  news-pnnt  paper  upon  any  other 
ground  than  that  it  would  make  news-print  paper  cheaper? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Senator  Williams.  Of  course  they  have  argued  the  other  features 
of  the  case,  and  so  have  you. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  get  into  any  controversy 
with  the  Senator. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  want  any  controversy;  I  just  asked 
you  that  question.    I  did  not  desire  any  controversy.    I  merely 
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asked  you  to  give  me  a  frank  reply  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
any  worse  for  them  to  come  for  selfish  interests  than  it  is  for  you? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No;  I  will  say  frankly  not;  but  I  will  say  this,  Senator: 
That  in  our  country  there  has  not  been  a  single  newspaper  in  our  State 
favorii^  the  passage  of  this  bill  but  what  has  done  so  upon  broad  and 
j)atriotic  pounds  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  without  a  single  admis- 
sion that  it  was  doing  so  principally,  if  not  wholly,  for  its  own  finan- 
cial welfare.  We  supposed  that  they  were  advocating  the  bill  because 
they  imagined  it  would  benefit  the  farmers,  and  are  pained  now  to 
learn  that  the  newspaper  fraternity  expect  to  be  the  principal  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  passage  of  this  biU. 

Senator  Williams.  One  more  question. 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Notwithstanding  your  interest  in  it,  or  your 
fancied  interest,  or  your  general  interest,  you  would  not  oppose  the 
treaty  if  you  thought  it  was  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  whether  it  hurt  you  or  not,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  is  a  hard  question. 

Senator  Williams.  In  other  words,  you  pretend  to  be  actuated  by 
patriotic,  broad  motives? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  hope  I  am. 

Senator  Williams.  On  both  sides? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  our  attitude  if  our  personal  interests 
should  conflict  with  the  interest  of  the  country  at  large.  We  ought, 
of  course,  to  favor  the  general  welfare  of  the  wiiole  people  rather  than 
our  personal  interests;  but,  of  course,  we  do  not  always  do  so. 

Senator  Wili^jams.  You  were  charging  the  press  with  being  actu- 
ated by  broad  and  patriotic  motives  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  believe  it  is  now  understood  that  their  interest  is 
personal  rather  than  broad  and  patriotic. 

Senator  Williams.  My  question  is  whether  all  of  us  are  not  actuated 
by  broad,  patriotic  motives  in  nearly  everything  we  do.  To  a  certain 
extent  we  certainly  are — ^that  is,  to  the  extent  of  the  capacity  of 
weak  human  nature  to  overcome  its  own  selfidmess. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  just  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  con- 
nection with  that.  Do  you  think  the  situation  demands  the  punish- 
ment of  about  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  for 
the  benefit  of  the  two-thirds? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  think.  Senator,  that  the  other  two-thirds  will 
derive  any  benefit  from  the  ounishment  of  this  one-third. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  tne  conditions  so  much  worse  in  the 
fanning  population  that  they  need  to  get  a  benefit  at  his  expense? 

Mr.  Lyon.  That  has  not  l>een  my  observation.  Senator. 

Senator  Lodge.  You  have  no  doubt  the  newspapers  will  be  benefited  ? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  some  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Lodge.  It  is  the  newspaper  publishers  I  mean — not  the 
advertisers  or  the  readers. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  have  the  most  serious  doubts  as  to  whether  they 
would  benefit  or  not.  I  think  the  papers  have  been  deceived  in  this 
niatter,  and  that  whether  we  get  cheaper  paper  or  not  will  depend 
upon  the  action  of  the  Provinces,  not  the  Canadian  Government,  in 
Reducing  their  export  duties  upon  it.  I  am  not  clear  in  regard  to  it. 
Congressman  Martin  went  over  this  subject  carefully  in  a  speech  in 
the  House,  and  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
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demonstrated  it,  that  the  newspapers  were  being  handed  a  gold  brick 
in  this  reciprocity  measure,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  any  benefit 
before  when  the  tariff  ui>on  wood  pulp  was  reduced,  and  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  will  receive  any  benefit  after  this  reduction 
is  made,  but  on  that  I  do  not  profess  to  have  any  personal  knowledge, 
and  I  did  not  come  down  here  to  argue  or  discuss  that  proposition. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  Do  you  think  the  packers  and  the  millers 
and  all  of  the  northern  transportation  companies  have  been  handed 
a  "  gold  brick  "  in  this  reciprocity  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Lyok.  Well,  I  hardly  think  they  have.  Senator.  That  is  not 
my  understanding  of  the  situation.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  Mr.  James 
J.  Hill's  understanding  of  the  situation,  I  take  it,  from  the  active 
manner  in  which  he  is  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  this 
treaty. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lyon,  have  you  finished  your  remarks? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  been  branched  off  and  diverted,  and  am  afraid 
I  might  detain  you  past  the  lunch  hour. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  longer  do  you  want 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  would  depend.  I  want  to  have  a  few  words  with 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  before  I  get  through. 

The  Chairman.  Provided  you  are  let  alone? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  would  like  to  have,  if  it  is  not  asking  too  great  indul- 
gence,  perhaps  Uiree-quarters  of  an  hour.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
the  question  from  our  northwestern  standpoint,  and  shall  not  bother 
the  committee  with  many  statistics,  but  simply  want  to  reason  with 
you,  gentlemen,  as  one  man  with  another.  I  wish  to  go  over  the 
subject  with  special  reference  to  the  arguments  advanced  in  favw  of 
it  bv  President  Taft. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  prefer  to  go  on  this  afternoon  or  Monday 
next? 

Mr.  Lyon.  My  time  is  at  your  disposal. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  large  number  of  the 
committee  here  this  afternoon.  Just  as  you  prefer.  We  will  try  to 
suit  your  condition. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  will  make  my  convenience  suit  the  convenience  of  the 
committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  advise,  if  you  are  going  to  stay  in  town, 
that  you  would  have  a  better  audience  on  Monday  for  hearii^. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not  mean  to  stay,  but  will  remain  until  Ji^nday. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  is  entirely  convenient  to  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates, the  coirimittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  1.05  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  an  adjourn- 
ment until  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Monday,  May  29, 1911.) 


MONDAY,  MAY  29,   1911. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Lodge,  McCumber,  Smoot, 
Gallinger,  Clark,  Heybum,  Bailey,  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  K. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chaibman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  If  you  are 
ready  to  go  on,  Mr.  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  Mr.  Lyon,  I  think,  was  to  finish  this  morning. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  finished,  I  would  not  open  that  ques- 
tion again.    Is  Mr.  Lyon  here? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  open  your  remarks,  Mr.  Lyon?  We  will 
not  have  many  present  this  morning;  some  of  them  have  meetings  to 
attend  elsewhere. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WILLIAM  H.  LTON,  OF  SIOTTX  FALLS, 
S.  DAE.— Besnmed. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Lton.  William  H.  Lyon. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr,  Lyon.  At  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  am  an  attorney.  I  was  a  member  of  the  farmers' 
convention  referred  to  in  the  previous  examination  of  other  parties, 
and  was  requested  by  them  to  come  down  here.  I  did  so  very  re- 
luctantly, I  assure  you,  because  I  recognized  the  fact  that  you  gen* 
tlemen  have  given  this  matter  a  great  deal  more  attention  than  I 
have  and  are  no  doubt  a  great  deal  more  familiar  with  all  its  details. 
I  have  given  the  subject  considerable  attention,  so  far  as  it  affects  our 
State  and  our  particular  portion  of  the  Northwest,  and  if  I  am  able 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  situation,  so  far  as  it  affects  our  portion 
of  the  country,  I  shall  be  pleased,  indeed. 

In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  there  was  a  platform  or  decla- 
ration of  principles  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  adopted  by  the  convention  unani- 
mously. I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  formally  submitted  to 
y^u  gentlemen  or  not.  If  not,  I  would  like  to  file  it,  so  that  you  may 
know  the  attitude  of  our  people  in  reference  to  these  matters. 
.  The  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  that,  but  you  can  file  it,  and  if 
it  is  not  duplicating  the  records  it  will  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Lyon.  Very  well.  The  people  of  my  State,  with  practical 
unaniinity,  believe  in  the  general  principle  of  protection  to  ail  Amer- 
ican industries.  We  are  cheerfully  paying  an  increased  price  for 
sugar  for  the  protection  of  the  beet  and  cane  su^r  producers  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  paying  an  increased  price  for  rice,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  and  other  southern  agricultural  proaucts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  producers  of  those  States.  We  do  this  gladly,  not  merely  for 
patriotic  reasons,  but  for  the  further  reason  that  we  recognize  the 
fact  that  every  acre  of  land  that  grows  these  products  ceases  to  pro- 
duce £rain  and  com  in  competition  with  us.  If  cotton  could  be  pro- 
tected, we  would  gladly  favor  it  for  the  same  reason,  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  every  pound  of 
raw  cotton  grown  in  the  United  States  will  be  manufactured  at  home 
and  only  the  finished  product  will  be  sold  abroad.  We  recognize  the 
fact  that  anyone  engaged  in  the  production  or  manufacture  of 
cotton  must  m  fed  from  the  products  of  our  farms  or  yours. 

With  occasional  lapses  from  virtue,  the  Northwest  has  been  loyal 
to  a  protective  tariff  for  40  years.  We  have  been  told  in  bygone 
years  that  protection  was  of  no  benefit  to  us,  and  that  was  true,  but 
we  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries would  so  develop  that  food  consumption  would  keep  pace 
with  food  production  and  our  farm  products  would  find  a  home 
market  at  better  prices  than  if  sold  abroad.  That  time  has  now 
practically  arrived,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
received  any  direct  benefit  from  the  protective  system  which  we  have 
loyally  supported  for  so  many  years,  and  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
bewildering  sorrow  that  we  realize  that  the  very  States  whose  in- 
dustries we  have  helped  protect  from  infancy  to  pianthood  are  the 
very  first  to  turn  against  us  and  endeavor  to  deprive  us  of  the 
promised  reward  for  which  we  have  patiently  waited  for  more  than 
40  years.  We  can  hardly  even  believe  the  evidence  of  our  own 
senses  that  we  have  been  betrayed  by  those  whom  we  have  befriended 
during  all  these  weary,  waiting  years,  and  it  is  with  even  greater 
sadness  that  we  realize  that  President  Taft,  for  whom  we  afl  have 
the  highest  personal  regard,  has  aimed  a  fatal  blow  at  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  United  States. 

Dunn^pf  the  last  campaificn  a  great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  over  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  higher  price  of  farm  products.  In  the  search 
for  a  scapegoat  poor  old  tarin  was  found  and  mobbed  and  held  for 
trial  without  a  friend  to  go  his  bail.  Before  the  excitement  had  sub- 
sided this  treaty  was  negotiated  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing prices.  The  inevitable  recession,  however,  had  Degun,  and  price? 
now  received  by  the  grower  of  farm  products  are  from  25  to  50  pr 
cent  below  the  market  of  six  months  ago.  It  therefore  develops  that 
poor  old  tariff  had  little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  it  after  all  and, 
instead  of  advocating  the  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost 
of  living,  it  is  now  defended  chiefly  upon  the  ground  that  it  will  not 
reduce  the  prices  obtained  by  the  farmer,  which  are  conceded  to  be 
less  than  he  is  entitled  to  receive. 

The  President  stated  in  his  recent  banquet  speech  in  New  York 


City,  "  The  effect  is  not  going  to  lower,  in  my  iudgment,  the  specific 
prices  of  agricultural  products  in  our  country."    ff  such  will 


be  the 
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result,  then  of  what  benefit  will  this  treaty  be  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer of  the  United  States  if  it  does  not  reduce  the  price  of  food  and, 
therefore,  the  cost  of  living?  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  favoring  reciprocity  do  so  because  they  nave  been  led 
to  believe  that  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  bread  and  meat.  If  they  are 
mistaken  in  so  believing,  as  the  JPresident  now  admits,  then  who  re- 
main as  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  this  treaty,  except  the  newspapers, 
who  want  cheaper  pulp ;  the  brewers,  who  perhaps  want  cheaper  bar- 
ley, although  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  have  seen  no  account  of  the 
brewers  making  any  effort  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  treaty; 
the  millers,  who  want  more  gram  to  grind ;  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  other  railroads,  who  want  more  freight  to  haul?  Has  not  the 
President  by  this  admission  thrown  into  the  discard  his  real  reason 
for  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty?  Is  he  not  in  the  position  of  the 
man  who  sat  on  the  limb  of  a  tree  while  sawing  it  off? 

For  more  than  five  years  past  the  price  of  Northern  wheat  at 
Minneapolis  has  averaged  from  5  to  15  cents  per  bushel  more  than  at 
Winnipeg.  The  price  at  Winnipeg,  as  you  all  know,  is  based  upon 
delivery  at  Fort  William  port.  From  July  10,  1909,  to  January  28, 
1911,  the  price  of  Northern  wheat  at  Minneapolis  averaged  10^  cents 

Sr  bushel  more  than  at  Winnipeg.  The  expense  of  shipment  from 
inneapolis  to  Duluth  is  approximately  IJ  cents  per  bushel,  thus 
making  a  difference  of  about  12  cents  per  bushel  between  the  prices 
at  Duluth  and  Fort  William,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  international 
line  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  and  with  eaual  freights  to  Liver- 
pool. Can  anything  show  more  clearly  that  tne  price  of  our  wheat 
IS  not  determined  by  the  Liverpool  market,  as  has  been  repeatedlj 
stated  by  the  President?  Not  only  that,  but  the  Winnipeg  grade  is 
higher  and  the  weight  2  pounds  createrper  bushel,  and  by  reason  of 
its  better  quality  and  higner  grade  the  Winnipeg  wheat  sells  at  from 

8  to  5  cents  per  bushel  higher  than  our  Northern  wheat  whenever 
they  meet  in  the  same  market.  There  was,  therefore,  an  average 
iictual  difference  in  the  price  of  wheat  for  the  18  months  immediately 
preceding  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  of  more  than  15  cents  a 
Dushel  in  favor  of  the  American  farmer. 

The  average  price  paid  for  barley  at  Portal,  N.  Dak.,  on  January 

9  and  10, 1911,  was  63  cents;  at  North  Portal,  just  over  the  Canadian 
line,  the  price  was  35  cents  a  bushel,  a  difference  in  our  favor  of  28 
cents  a  bushel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  an  average  difference  in 
our  favor  of  about  25  cents  a  bushel  in  the  price  of  flax.  With  oats 
we  have  at  present  little  if  any  advantage  in  the  price,  for  the  rea- 
son that  our  yield  last  year  was  about  125,000,000  bushels  greater 
than  the  year  before,  thus  makng  it  necessarj^  to  export  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  our  crop  and  thereby  necessarily  reducing  the  price 
to  the  world's  level.  In  1909,  for  a  considerable  portion  ot  the  year, 
our  price  of  oats  averaged  considerably  higher  than  the  Canadian 
price,  and  more  than  900,000  bushels  were  imported  from  Canada, 
paying  a  duty  of  15  cents  a  bushel. 

South  Dakota  in  1909  raised  47,588,000  bushels  of  wheat,  5.640,000 
bushels  of  flax.  19,910,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  43,500,000  bushels 
of  oats.  Canada  being  an  exporting  country,  her  prices  are  always 
at  the  world's  level. 

If  the  passage  of  this  act  will  reduce  the  American  price  to  the 
Canadian  level,  as  we  are  absolutely  certain  will  be  the  result,  then 
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it  requires  only  the  simplest  mathematical  computation  to  show  the 
enormous  loss  that  will  be  sustained  by  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
western States.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  price  advantage, 
vital  as  it  is  to  the  welfare  of  our  people,  sddom  reaches  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  and  has  only  the  snghtest  effect,  if  any,  upon  the 
price  of  a  gallon  of  paint,  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a  glass  of  oeer. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  the  Canadian  wheat  growers  will 
eventually  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  result  of  the  passage  of  a 
reciprocity  act  in  case  it  is  adopted.  They  have  looked  with  longing 
eyes  over  the  American  border,  believing  that  if  they  could  break 
down  the  tariff  wall  they  could  obtain  American  prices  for  their 
products.  But  these  prices  are  like  the  golden  apples  of  mytholoCT 
that  turned  to  ashes  when  touched  by  forbidden  hands,  and  so  it  wm 
be  with  American  prices  when  they  are  touched  with  the  deluge  of 
Canadian  grain.  When  manufacturing  becomes  unprofitable  the  fac- 
tory is  closed  and  the  workmen  discharged.  Not  so  with  the  farmer; 
he  must  continue  to  produce  crops,  even  if  he  gets  only  10  cents  a 
bushel  for  oats,  15  cents  for  corn  and  barley,  and  40  cents  for  wheat, 
as  in  the  good  old  Cleveland  days,  when  the  sheriff  was  the  only 
real  estate  agent  still  actively  engaged  in  business. 

Canadian  reciprocity  will  produce  disaster  to  the  American  farmer 
and  with  little  eventual  corresponding  benefit  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
and  oat  raiser.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  prosperity  and  too 
rapid  development  Canada  is  increasing  the  world's  sujjply  of  food 
faster  than  the  world  can  use  it,  and  the  ultimate  result,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  bound  to  be  disastrous  to  their  growers  of  wheat  and  oats. 

There  is  one  proposition  upon  which  we  must  all  agree,^  for  it  is  as 
stable  as  the  universe.  If  unrestricted  conmierce  prevails  between 
two  adjoining  States  or  countries,  their  products  must  reach  a  com- 
mon basis  ot  value,  for  prices  are  like  the  ocean^  they  must  always 
find  a  oonmion  level,  based  upon  the  markets  of  Winnipeg,  Minneapo- 
lis, Chicago,  or  Liverpool.  The  passage  of  this  measure  must  have 
some  result,  and  it  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  a  difference  of  10 
to  15  cents  a  bushel  on  wheat  and  25  to  28  cents  on  fiax  and  barley  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  international  line,  as  existed  while  this  treaty 
was  being  negotiated,  can  not  continue  after  its  adoption  by  botn 
countries.  The  future  price  of  grain  must,  therefore,  be  either  the 
higher  American  price  or  the  lower  Canadian  price,  or  a  readjust- 
ment probably  lower  than  either. 

If  tne  President  is  correct  in  his  statement  that  our  prices  will  not 
be  reduced,  then  the  Canadian  prices  must  advance  to  the  American 
level.  If  tnis  should  result,  then  of  what  advantage  will  it  be  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  advance  the  price  of  Canadian  ^raint 
What  will  be  the  effect  upon  Canadian  emigration  from  the  United 
States  if  the  price  of  Canadian  grain  should  advance  to  the  Ameri- 
can level?  One  hundred  thousand  of  our  sturdiest  American 
farmers,  with  an  average  estimated  wealth  of  at  least  $1,000  per 
family,  are  settling  in  Canada  every  year  notwithstanding  the  lower 
price  of  Canadian  products.  What  a  tremendous  stimulus  must  be 
given  Canada  from  such  an  advance  in  their  ^rain  prices. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  so  anxious 
to  populate  Canada  and  to  depopulate  our  own  country  that  he  will 
offer  such  inducements  for  our  own  flesh  and  blood  to  expatriate 
themselves  forever? 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  admiration  and  regard,  inquired  the  other  day  if  it  was  any 
disadvantage  to  a  State  to  lose  its  population.  I  am  sure  that  he 
could  not  have  meant  the  question  seriously.  Our  Northwestern  and 
many  Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  annually  spending  large 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  population. 
Even  Minnesota  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  repopulate  her 
abandoned  farms — abandoned  by  farmers  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
great  Canadian  northwest. 

If  I  am  correctly  informed,  even  the  great  State  of  Mississippi,  as 
well  as  Texas  and  other  Southern  States,  welcomes  with  open  arms 
desirable  immigrants  from  the  North.  Even  that  grand  old  State 
of  Maine  has  demonstrated  to  the  world  its  wonderful  advantages 
as  an  a^cultural  and  fruit-raising  State.  I  spent  10  days  with 
friends  in  Maine  last  summer  and  journeyed  across  the  State.  I 
ip^as  amazed  at  the  cheapness  and  fertility  of  its  land,  its  juicy 
grasses,  its  luscious  sweet  corn  that  always  tops  the  market,  its 
wonderful  potato  soil  which  yields  the  highest  average  of  any  State 
in  the  United  States,  and,  greatest  of  all,  its  capacity  for  growmg  the 
finest  and  best-flavored  apples  in  the  world,  and  only  a  few  hours 
distant  from  the  ^eat  markets  of  the  East.  If  I  wished  to  farm, 
and  raise  stock  and  fruit,  I  know  of  no  locality  in  the  United  States 
that  offers  greater  inducements  than  the  State  of  Maine. 

Senator  Johnson.  Pardon  me  just  a  moment.  You  mentioned 
Maine,  and  of  course  I  am  interested.  Do  you  know  where  we  sell 
our  apples — where  our  market  is? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  do  not ;  I  am  not  a  statistician ;  I  am  only  a  plain, 
old-fashioned  countiy  lawyer. 

Senator  Gallenoer.  Where  is  it? 

Senator  Johnson.  Liverpool.      * 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  did  not  know  that.    They  are  good  judges  of  apples. 

Senator  Clabk.  Are  your  apples  superior  to  the  Oregon  apples? 

Senator  Johnson.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Olark.  In  flavor? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes;  I  think  New  England  has  the  world  beaten  in 
the  quality  of  its  apples,  and  it  was  amazing  to  me  to  see  how  little 
its  fruit  industiy  had  been  developed. 

Senator  Oallinger.  That  will  be  true  when  we  give  the  same 
attention  to  fruit  raising  as  they  do  in  Oregon;  but  we  have  neg- 
lected it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  You  plant  your  orchards  and  do  not  cultivate  them. 
It  is  only  recently  tnat  you  began  spraying  them,  but  when  you  give 
them  the  same  care  as  they  receive  in  the  West  you  will  have  the 
world  beaten  in  the  production  of  its  finest  fruit,  in  my  humble 
opinicm. 

Senator  McCukber.  You  may  continue  on  that  subject;  there  is 
no  Oregon  Senator  here. 

Mr.  Lyon.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  every  farmer  has  a  produc- 
tive and  purchasing  capacity  of  approximately  $1,000  a  year,  and 
yet  we  are  losing  thousands  every  year  to  Canada ;  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  asks  you  to  adopt  a  treaty,  conceived  in  secret 
and  without  known  parentage,  whicn  will  still  further  encourage 
our  best  and  most  enterprising  farmers  to  emigrate  to  Canada  in- 
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stead  of  remaining  to  develop  the  undeveloped  lands  all  over  the 
United  States. 

^  The  President  has  repeatedly  stated  that  conditions  were  prac- 
tically the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States  and  that  Canada 
has  no  advantage  over  the  American  fanner,  either  in  cheapness  of 
land  or  labor  or  in  fertility  or  productiveness  of  soil.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  is  that  any  reason  why  the  Canadian  farmer  should  be 
civen  f ree  access  to  our  markets  and  given  the  same  advantage  as 
American  farmers?  Is  that  any  reason  why  Canadian  jproaucts 
should  be  given  free  access  to  the  markets  of  90,000,000  of  people, 
which  have  been  built  up  at  such  a  tremendous  cost  under  the  pro- 
tective tariff  system  <  Is  that  any  reason  why  the  Canadian  farmer 
should  have  an  equal  share  in  aU  the  material  benefits  received  by 
our  own  people  under  the  American  flag  and  without  any  obliga- 
tion to  deiend  it  when  attacked  by  foreign  foes?  Is  that  the  way  in 
which  the  President  proposes  to  encourage  patriotism,  by  allowing 
(he  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  our 
own  citizens,  who  miSt  support  our  country  in  times  of  peace  and 
defend  it  in  times  of  war? 

But,  unfortunately  for  the  President,  the  recent  report  of  the 
Tariff  Board  shows  that  the  Canadian  grain  producer  nas  the  ad- 
vantage over  us  in  every  particular,  and  the  story  is  not  half  told  by 
the  Tariff  Board.  Even  our  own  agricultural  yearbooks  do  not  set 
forth  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  grain  growers  of  the  great 
Canadian  Northw^.  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  shows  only 
the  general  average  difference  in  fields  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  shows  a  Canadian  advantage  of  3.83  bushels  of 
wheat,  0.89  bushel  of  oats,  and  2.22  bushels  of  barley  per  acre.  Our 
people  are  not  interested  in  the  general  Canadian  average.  There 
are  some  portions  of  Canada  not  as  productive  as  the  United  States. 
What  we  are  interested  in  is  the  productive  capacity  of  Saskatche- 
wan and  the  great  undeveloped  Canadian  Northwest.  Even  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  no  doubt  for  patriotic  reasons,  fails  to 
show  the  productiveness  per  acre  of  the  great  Saskatchewan  country. 
It  does,  however,  show  the  acreage  and  the  yields,  so  that  it  is  simply 
a  problem  in  division  to  ascertam  the  yields  per  acre,  which  I  have 
done.  South  Dakota  in  1909  grew  14.1  bushels  of  wheat,  19.5  bushels 
of  barley,  and  30  bushels  of  oats  per  acre.  Saskatchewan  grew  23.4 
bushels  of  wheat,  33.3  bushels  of  barley,  52.8  bushels  of  oats  per  acre; 
an  advantage  of  66  per  cent  on  wheat,  74  per  cent  on  barley,  and  76 
per  cent  on  oats  in  favor  of  Saskatchewan.  And  yet  the  President 
says  that  the  conditions  are  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  the  United 
States. 

And  that  is  not  all.  The  weight  of  their  grain  is  heavier  and  the 
quality  better.  Their  wheat  wiU  often  weigh  around  64  pounds  per 
bushel,  while  ours  seldom  reaches  more  than  58. 

Senator  Clark.  In  selling  wheat,  it  is  sold  by  the  weight  of  the 
bushel,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Yes,  sir 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  that  estimate  as  to  the  yield  per  acre  based 
upon  weight  or  measure? 

Mr.  Lyon.  Weight,  I  presimie;  it  does  not  say.  I  presume  it  is 
by  weight.  Their  oats  and  barley  are  also  much  heavier  and  of  bet- 
ter quality. 
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Senator  McCumbeh.  It  should  be  stated  right  there,  which  it 
seems  sometimes  is  not  understood,  that  when  the  threshing  is  done 
in  the  fields  it  is  threshed  generally  by  weight;  in  other  words,  the 
elevator,  the  machine  that  elevates  the  grain,  estimates  it,  and  as  soon 
as  a  bushel  in  weight,  making  some  allowance  for  dirt  and  so  forth, 
is  dumped  into  the  elevator  it  unloads  itself. 
Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  Therefore,  in  making  their  estimates  they  or- 
dinarily take  them  under  the  threshing-machine  weight  rather  than 
upon  the  actual  measurements  in  bushels. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  large  producers,  but 
there  is  a  class  of  farmers  that  thresh  their  own  wheat  in  their  own 
machines  and  put  it  in  their  own  granaries,  and  they  generally  meas- 
ure it  by  the  bushel. 

Senator  McCumber.  They  use  the  very  large  threshing  machines. 

The  farmer  seldom  ever  owns  his  own  machine;  that  is,  in  the  section 

that  he  is  speaking  of— Saskatchewan  and  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Senator  Clark.  I  think  that  all  wheat  for  statistics  is  governed 

by  the  weight. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Well,  when  the  Government  is  making  tests, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  some  years,  measuring  the  land,  and  having 
the  crop  harvested  especially  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
product,  the  wheat  generally  weighs  about  60  pounds  per  bushel,  but 
that  product  is,  I  think,  measured.  It  is  only  a  question  of  weight 
as  it  goes  into  the  market. 

Senator  McCumber.  After  all,  the  estimate  has  to  be  made  upon 
what  it  will  be  in  the  market  in  bushels. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  rather  curious  to  know  the  real  fact. 
Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  just  of  the  section  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  but  not  of  Idaho  and  the  western  section. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  was  wondering.  The  Government  sent  some 
men  to  supervise  the  cutting  and  threshing  of  5  acres — ^and,  I  believe, 
that  is  the  size  of  the  tract  of  wheat — in  tne  State  of  Washington,  at 
Pullman.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  crop  or  wheat 
and  the  Government  wanted  to  know  just  how  much  it  produced, 
and  it  produced  105  bushels  to  the  acre,  under  Government  super- 
vision, which,  of  course,  was  a  very  rare  occurrence.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  would  be  measured.  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Lyon  evidences  as- 
tonishment at  that  product,  but  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  was  in  Idaho 

Senator  Heyburn.    That  was  in  Washington? 
Mr.  Lyon.  Well,  Pullman  is  in  Idaho,  I  believe. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Pullman  is  in  Washington,  right  on  the  line. 
Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  a  friend  there.    I  was  there  a  year  ago,  and  I 
observed  the  wonderful  yields.     You  have  a  number  of  advantages 
over  us.    You  do  not  grow  weeds  as  we  do.    The  climate  seems  to 
assist  you  in  getting  rid  of  the  weeds,  and  your  people  have  learned 
how  to  farm  with  excellent  results. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  rather  commendable.  It  makes  me 
feel  pretty  good. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  think  the  climate  is  of  great  assistance  to  you  in  that 
particular.  It  is  even  said  that  a  horse  used  to  Canadian  oats  feels 
defrauded  when  fed  on  the  American  product  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  It  depends  upon  where  he  gets  it. 

Mr.  Lyon.  There  is  little  doubt  that  Canadian  barley,  if  given  free 
access  to  the  United  States,  will  displace  for  brewing  purposes  a 
large  part,  if  not  the  entire  product  of  the  Northwestern  States  and 
render  it  salable  as  feed  barley  only,  at  a  little  more  than  the  price 
of  oats.  Canada,  it  is  true,  produced  only  55,398,000  bushds  of  bar- 
ley in  1909,  while  the  United  States  produced  170,284  bushels. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  mean  170,000,000? 

Mr.  Lyok.  Did  I  not  say  millions  f 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  said  thousands. 
^  Mr.  Lyon.  One  hundred  and  seventy  million  two  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand.    That  is  because  of  the  Canadian  demand  and 
the  eidsting  tariff  wall.    With  that  removed  Canada  could  easily 
supplv  the  entire  barley  market  of  the  United  States. 

^f  ore  the  imposition  of  the  present  tariff  Ontario  supplied  a  great 
portion  of  the  brewing  demand  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pres- 
ent extensive  barley  industij  of  the  Northwestern  States  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  increased  tariff  against  the  Canadian  product. 

If  Canada  had  reached  the  limit  of  its  agricultural  development, 
we  would  not  resent  so  keenly  the  passage  of  this  act,  but  we  know 
that  the  present  yield  of  the  Canadian  grains,  although  approxi- 
mately one-third  as  much  as  grown  in  the  United  States,  is  only  a 
drop  m  the  bucket  and  can  be  increased  until  the  pail  is  full.  Let 
me  read  you  the  story  of  the  increasing  grain  production  in  the  Sas- 
katchewan since  1898: 

In  1898  Saskatchewan  produced  4,780,000  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1910  it  pro- 
duced 90,216,000;  in  1898  It  produced  1,689,000  bushels  of  oats;  in  1909  it  pro- 
duced 106,466,000  bushels;  in  1898  it  produced  182,000  boshelB  of  barley;  in  1909 
it  produced  7,833,000.  It  produced  no  flax  until  1902,  then  producing  153,000 
bushels;  in  1909  It  produced  4,488,000  bushels.* 

Senator  Heybuhn.  I  would  like  to  inquire  now  if  ^ou  have  made 
any  investigation  or  have  any  facts  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  in- 
crease that  was  produced  by  Americans  or  persons  from  this  coun- 
try who  had  gone  over  there? 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  have  no  information  upon  that  subject;  but  this  pro- 
duction is  a  tremendous  increase  in  11  years  and  with  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  land  in  cultivation.  So  you  can  see  what  the  possibilities  are 
for  this  single  Province. 

Senator  McCfmber.  \Miat  you  mean  is,  there  is  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  land  that  can  be  cultivated  under  cultivation,  and  not  12  per 
cent  of  the  entire  increase? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  12  per  cent  of  the  cultivatable  land. 

Prof.  Chamberlain  has  told  you  something  of  the  possibilities  of 
future  Canadian  development.  Let  me  read  you  a  passage  from  the 
Canadian  Yearbook  for  1900: 

Of  the  oountiy  which  is  known,  thr  r.rea  capablo  of  prodncing  gr.iin  is 
220,000.000  ncrrs.  The  total  jirea  in  ctoi^p  last  year  was  11,257,ST0  acres,  pro- 
ducing a  total  crop  of  240.000,000  bnslielB.  The  unoccupied  laud  in  the  future 
will  produce  at  least  5,()00,0()0,()00  bushels,  'lliis  is  not  the  end.  There  is  a 
great  praiu-produciuK  country — the  :McKenzie  Basin — which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing grain. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  President  wishes  to  encourage  our  famien? 
in  removing  to  Canada  and  compelling  the  remainder  to  remain  here 
to  struggle  in  vain  against  such  a  constantly  increasing  and  over- 
whelming avalanche  of  Canadian  grain  ?     Is  it  not  too  plan  for  argo- 

^Tbese  figures  do  not  correspond  with  those  to  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Yearbook. 
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ment  that  the  present  and  rapidly  increasing  surplus  of  Canadian 
grain,  if  given  free  access  to  our  markets,  must  necessarily  reduce 
the  American  price  to  the  world's  level  ? 

Last  year,  with  a  production  of  only  125,000,000  bushels  of  oats  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year,  the  price  was  reduced  to  an  export  basis. 
If  there  should  be  no  increase  in  the  Canadian  crop  of  oats,  which  in 
1909  amounted  to  375,558,000  bushels,  about  one-third  the  total  oat 
crop  of  the  United  States,  what  must  necessarily  happen  to  the  price 
of  oats  every  vear  with  such  a  crop  ready  to  freely  pass  over  the  inter- 
national linef  With  the  diminisning  demand  for  oats,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  automobiles  are  taking  the  place  of  city  driving  horses 
and  motor  trucks  will  soon  drive  city  dray  horses  off  the  street  and 
with  traction  engines  likely  soon  to  be  in  common  use  upon  the  farm, 
have  not  our  oat  producers  trouble  enough  in  store  without  facing 
the  prospect  of  bemg  swamped  every  year  by  a  Canadian  crop  that 
can  easily  be  increased  to  many  times  its  present  size?  And  when 
the  price  of  oats  and  the  prosperity  of  the  oat  producer  in  the  North- 
western States  is  affected  the  same  result  will  follow  from  Maine  to 
the  Carolinas  and  from  Missouri  to  Texas. 

The  President  said  in  his  address  to  the  com  growers  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois  that  "  corn  is  king  "  and  can  not  be  affected  by  free  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  grain.  But  every  farmer  knows,  and  some  of  you 
gentlemen  must  be  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  com  is  affected  by  the 
price  of  oats,  and  that  an  excessive  crop  of  oats  will  reduce  tfie  price 
of  corn ;  and  this  result  is  even  more  certain  to  follow  if  the  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  barley  for  brewing  purposes  makes  it  necessary,  as 
we  expect,  to  use  the  domestic  products  for  feeding  purposes  only. 
A  permanently  diminishing  demand  for  com  will  affect  the  com 
raisers  of  Nebraska,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  equally  with  the  com 
producers  of  Iowa  and  South  Dakota.  The  prosperity  of  our  States 
IS  linked  together,  and  whatever  affects  the  price  of  a  staple  product 
in  South  Dakota  will  have  a  similar  effect  throughout  the  entire 
United  States  wherever  a  similar  crop  is  grown. 

The  President  also  advises  the  farmers,  doubtless  in  view  of  the 
passage  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  to  raise  less  grain  and 

frow  more  com  and  feed  more  stock.  We  are  now  exporting  meat. 
f  we  increase  our  surplus  it  must  find  a  market  abroaa,  in  competi- 
tion with  the  cheap  meats  of  Mexico  and  Argentina.  Is  not  this 
equivalent  to  advising  us  to  "jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  the 
fire  "  ?  Why  should  we  diminish  our  production  of  grain  that  our 
peopV  can  consume  and  increase  our  surplus  of  meats  which  must 
nna  a  kOreign  market,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  place  for 
Canadian  grain? 

The  President  also  says  that  we  need  a  source  of  food  supply 
across  our  borders.  But,  if  that  time  should  ever  come  it  will  not 
be  until  all  of  us  are  dead  and  ^ne.  Canada  will  not  move  away, 
but  will  still  remain,  raising  gram,  and  will  be  glad  to  sell  whenever 
future  generations  wish  to  buy.  Is  it  possible  that  the  President 
wishes  to  advertise  to  the  world  that  the  United  States  has  reached 
its  limit  of  grain  production  and  must  henceforth  become  dependent 
upon  the  outside  world  for  its  food  suppl}^?  The  old  Malthusian 
doctrine  that  production  of  food  increases  in  an  arithmetical  ratio 
while  population  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  that  eventu- 
ally the  human  race  must  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  food,  has  been* 
exploded. 
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Does  not  the  President  know  that  the  production  of  grain  in  the 
United  States  cw  be  more  than  doubled  by  scientific  fiinning,  and 
properly  fertilizing  the  soill  Does  he  not  know  that  weprodooe 
barely  half  the  avera^  yield  of  grain  that  is  produced  in  England, 
France,  and  (Germany !  Does  he  not  know  that  there  la  not  a  single 
farm  or  a  single  county  or  a  single  State  in  the  United  States  t£at 
could  not,  in  a  single  year,  more  than  double  its  acreage  and  pro- 
duction of  wheat  if  the  demand  required  t  Does  he  not  know  that 
barely  1  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  land  in  the  United  States  is  annu- 
ally utilized  in  the  production  of  wheat!  Does  he  not  know  that 
we  can  feed  and  house  and  warm  and  clothe  from  our  own  products, 
and  from  our  own  8011,^500,000,000  people,  and  then  not  be  as  thicklj 
aetded  as  some  of  the  European  States! 

The  President  also  says  that  we  need  the  thin  cattle  of  Canada 
for  feeding  purposes.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  passing  strange  that 
our  people  never  found  it  out,  and  that  the  President  was  first  to 
make  the  discovery.  I  have  traveled  somewhat  in  Canada,  and  all 
the  cattle  I  saw  were  as  thick  as  our  own.  The  richest  pastures 
in  the  world,  I  am  told,  are  in  the  Canadian  Northwest,  where  cattle 
will  thrive  out  of  doors  all  the  year  round  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  as  good  condition  as  cattle  m  the  Northern  States  which  are  f  ea 
and  housed  for  six  months  in  the  year. 

But  even  if  we  need  these  cattle,  it,  is  not  necessary  to  pay  the 
price  of  Canadian  reciprocity  to  get  them.  You  can  simply  repeal 
the  tariff  upon  them,  and  you  will  see  them  coming  across  the  border 
line  by  the  thousands. 

The  President  also  says  that  the  supposed  reduction  in  the  tariff 
upon  Canadian  lumber  will  be  a  boon  to  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west. You  reduced  the  tariff  upon  lumber  a  few  years  a^o  from  $2 
to  $1.25  per  1,000,  but  I  have  failed  to  find  a  single  ultimate  con- 
sumer who  ever  obtained  any  benefit  from  that  reduction;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  prices  advanced.  So  we  are  praying  to  the  good 
Lord  to  deliver  us  from  any  further  reduction  of  the  lumber  tariff, 
if  a  similar  increase  in  price  is  likely  to  result. 

We  do  not  ask  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lumber  or  pulp  wood 
or  agricultural  implements  or  any  other  products  which  can  be 
produced  in  the  United  States  with  American  labor  sold  at  a  rea- 
sonable margin  of  profit.  If,  however,  you  deem  it  wise  to  reduce 
the  tariff  on  lumber,  wood  pulp,  or  any  other  product,  do  not,  for 
Heaven's  sake,  pay  such  a  price  as  Canadian  reciprocity.  You  do 
not  need  to  ask  Canada's  consent  to  reduce  the  price  upon  cattle, 
lumber,  wood  pulp,  or  any  other  product.  Do  not  sacrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  simply  to  obtain  a  slight  re- 
duction of  the  tariff  upon  a  few  particular  items. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  only  possible  benefit  which  even  the 
President  says  may  come  from  the  adoption  of  this  treaty  could  be 
obtained  by  a  simple  reduction  of  the  tariff  upon  those  particular 
items.  Why  should  agriculture  be  prostrated  for  the  ostensible  ex- 
cuse of  giving  us  something  for  which  we  do  not  ask,  and  whidi  we 
do  not  want,  and  which  would  be  of  little,  if  any,  material  advantage 
to  us! 

After  all,^  the  President's  final  reason  for  advocating  Canadian 
reciprocity  is  that  of  good  fellowship;  Uiey  are  our  own  flesh  and 
blood,  and  live  just  across  the  road.    The  President  is  a  joUy  good 
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fellow  himself,  and  loves  to  be  generous.  I  suppose  that  is  the  rea- 
son why  we  are  ^ving  the  Cubans  a  20  per  oent  reduction  in  our 
sugar  tariff,  which  has  already  amounted  to  more  than  $80,000,000, 
ejiuivalent  to  a  direct  appropriation  of  that  amount  from  the  Na- 
ticmal  Treasury  for  their  particular  benefit.  It  may  be  all  right  to 
be  a  cosmopolite  and  love  your  enemies  as  well  as  your  friend^,  and 
your  neighoor's  wife  as  well  as  your  own,  but  I  oelieve  that  reci- 
procity, fike  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 

Senator  Hetbusn.  You  speak  of  that  Cuban  sugar  proposition 
and  the  $80,000,000  worth  of  suffar? 

Mr.  Lyon.  No  ;  I  said  duty.    1  meant  to  say  reduction  in  duty. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  said  duty. 

Mr.  Lyon.  I  also  believe  that  a  man  that  does  not  first  provide  for 
his  own  household  before  squanderii^  his  substance  upon  his  neidi- 
bors  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  I  beheve  that  a  man  snould  love  his 
own  wife  and  his  own  children  better  than  any  other  fellow's  wife 
and  children,  and  his  own  town  and  State  and  country  better  than 
any  other  town,  State,  or  country  on  earth.  What  has  Canada  ever 
done  for  us  to  entitle  her  to  better  treatment  than  other  friendly 
nations?  She  fought  us  in  our  English  wars  and  was  almost  ready 
to  fight  us  over  the  recent  Northwest  boundary  dispute.  If  we  must 
reciprocate,  why  not  with  France,  which  helped  us  in  severing  our 
British  bonds  and  gave  us  the  immortal  Lafayette?  Canada  is  as 
loyal  to  the  English  King  to-day  as  in  Revolutionary  days,  and  gives 
England  a  prererential  reduction  in  duties  and  buvs  our  goods  only 
because  of  price,  quality,  and  speedy  delivery.  If  her  people  want 
the  benefits  of  the  great  markets  of  the  United  States,  which  have 
been  built  ud  at  such  a  cost,  let  them  pull  down  the  English  flag  and 
unfurl  the  otars  and  Stripes,  and  we  will  not  object,  however  great 
our  financial  loss  and  sacrifice  may  be. 

I  can  not  think  that  any  member  of  this  committee,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  hearty  believes  that  the  passage  of  this  act  will  materially 
benefit  any  considerable  number  oi  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
but  may  cause  untold  disaster  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  many 
States. 

Our  country  is  prosperous  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic.  Labor  is  well  emjjloyed  and  at  much  higher  prices 
than  is  paid  abroad.  Prosperity  is  general  throuc^hout  the  land. 
Our  trade  balance  with  Canada  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  our 
trade  balance  with  the  outside  world  for  10  months  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $500,000,000.  Why  jeopardize 
present  prosperity  with  future  disaster,  or  even  with  uncertainty? 
Why  not  let  well  enough  alone? 

In  an  old  Englisli  churchyard  there  is  a  grave  with  this  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  moss-grown  tomb : 

I  was  wdl;  I  wished  to  be  better;  I  took  physic  (medicine) ;  and  here  I  am. 

He  was  not  contait  to  let  well  enou^  alone. 

I  thank  you,  gentleman. 

The  Chaibman.  Senator  Crawford,  have  you  anyone  else  you  de- 
sire to  address  the  committee? 

Senator  Cbawtoed.  Not  to  any  great  extent,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  a  fanner  here  who  comes  a  long  distance  and  who  simplv  wants 
to  utter  a  word  of  protest  against  the  bill.  I  present  Mr.  McKinney, 
of  Bradley,  S.  Dak. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  D.  McKENNA,  OF  BSADLEY,  S.  DAK. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  state  your  full  name. 

Mr.  McKenna.  My  name  is  James  D.  McKenna,  and  I  reside  at 
Bradley,  S.  Dak. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  McEIenna.  Farming. 

The  Chairman.  You  majr  proceed. 

Mr.  McE^ENNA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee, 
1  just  wish  to  offer  a  protest  in  regard  to  this  proposed  pact  with 
Canada. 

I  am  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  emigrated  to  South  Dakota, 
or  what  was  Dakota  Territory,  in  1885.  At  that  time  the  young 
Canadians  were  coming  out  of  Canada  by  the  hundreds  and  coming 
to  the  United  States.  We  used  to  meet  a,t  schoolhouses,  we  used  to 
meet  at  our  town  on  Saturday  afternoons — ^gather  together  in  bunches 
of  26  to  60 — and  discuss  the  problem,  "  Will  we  go  to  the  Canadian 
northwest  or  will  we  go  to  tne  United  States?"  And  many  of  us 
decided  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
would  have  the  market  of  so  many  more  millions  of  people  to  sell 
our  product  to,  and  we  are  here,  feut  we  would  not  have  been  here 
to-day  if  this  kind  of  law  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  I  wish  to  protest  against  its  enactment  at  this  time. 
Do  not  make  any  mistake,  gentlemen,  for  I  tell  you  the  farmers  of 
the  Northwest,  almost  to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  it.    That  is  the  fact. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  I  simply  wished  to  enter  my  protest 
against  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Orawtord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  just  a 
brief  statement  that  he  wishes  to  add  to  what  he  has  already  said. 

ADDITIONAL    STATEMENT    OF    A.    E.    CEAHBEBLAIN,    OF 
BBOOEINOS,  S.  DAE. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible 
because  the  committee  has  been  more  than  courteous  and  kind. 

The  Chairman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  from  the  Pacific  coast 
on  the  lumber  proposition  who  desire  to  be  heard  this  morning. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible.  I  would  not 
have  appeared  this  morning  except  for  the  fact  that  Senator  Mc- 
Cumber  desired  me  to  be  here  to  answer  some  questions.  ^ 

But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  I  want  to  mention  before  he 
asks  the  questions. 

The  question,  I  see,  has  been. raised  why,  when  the  Northwest 
Provinces  of  Canada  have  been  known  of  so  long,  has  the  movement 
of  immigration  and  the  development  been  so  slow?  If  you  will 
look  up  tnat  charter  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to  which 
I  referred  the  other  day,  you  will  find  that  when  it  was  granted 
they  were  granted  the  exclusive-  rights  to  operate  a  railroad  m  that 
country  within  a  distance,  I  think,  of  20  miles  on  each  side  of  their 
line — I  am  sure  it  was  20  miles,  and  it  may  have  been  more.  That 
right  was  exclusive  for  a  period  of,  as  I  remember  it,  20  years;  T 
think  I  am  absolutely  correct  in  that. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  to  verify  it;  probably  the 
Senator  can.    But  it  is  a  fact  that  no  other  railroad  could  build 
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within  a  certain  number  of  miles,  which,  I  think,  was  20,  of  their  line 
of  railroad  for  20  years.  They  went  tiirough,  as  all  of  those  lines 
must,  north  of  Lake  Superior,  and  over  a  mountainous  country,  a 
country  through  which  tney  had  to  build  their  highways  by  the  use 
of  dynamite  much  of  tlie  way,  and  the  result  was  tliat  thev  had  an 
absolute  monopoly  of  transportation  in  that  country,  and  the  settler 
could  not  get  accommodations,  no  matter  what  any  person  wanted 
to  do  for  him^  except  along  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which 
were  yery  limited  at  that  time. 

Now,  there  is  something  more,  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been 
brought  out  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  not  only  operates  in 
Canada,  but  I  think  something  like  1.200  or  1,800  miles  in  this  coun- 
toy.  They  have  a  direct  line  through  Winnipeg  into  North  Dakota 
and  into  Minnesota,  and  from  there. on  out  by  the  Soo,  taking  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  northern  peninsula  of  Mich- 
igan and  North  Dakota. 

Something  else,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  road  operates  through  the 
country  that  contains  probably  the  greatest  supply  of  ties,  telephone 
poles,  telegraph  poles,  and  pavihg-block  timber  on  this  contment. 
Canada's  supply  of  that  material  is  in  northern  Ontario^  but  north- 
em  Ontario  nas  not  any  considerable  supplv  of  buUdmg  lumber. 
The  building  lumber  of  Canada  is  in  the  Kocky  Mountains,  just  the 
same  as  it  is,  so  far  as  the  northern  part  of  our  country  is  concerned, 
in  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  stuff  that  is  close  to  the  line,  that  the 
railroad  companies  want,  comes  into  this  country  free  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill ;  but  there  is  practically  not  a  foot  of  builaing 
material  put  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer  to  any  advantage,  so  far 
as  the  duty  is  concerned,  under  the  bill.  Mayl)e  I  make  that  too 
strong.  Under  the  bill  the  farmer  can  not  get  a  foot  of  building 
material  free  of  duty. 

Now,  I  wUl  explain  to  you  why.  The  dressing  of  lumber  on  one 
side  reduces  the  weight  of  the  lumber  about  10  per  cent.  It  depends 
a  little  upon  the  condition  of  the  lumber,  the  thickness  of  the  lumber, 
but  on  tne  average  the  dressing  of  lumber  on  one  side  reduces  the 
weight  10  per  cent.  The  weight  of  1,000  feet  of  lumber  is  from  2j000 
to  2,500  pounds,  unless  it  be  flooring.  That  may  be  a  little  less  if  it  is 
of  a  light  lumber,  but  if  it  is  a  heavy  lumber  it  will  not  be  less.  The 
frei^t  rate  on  lumber  from  the  coast  to  Minneapolis  is  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50  cents  per  100.  I  have  asked  for  the  figures  and  they 
will  probably  be  here  before  I  get  through — 60  cents  per  100  pounds. 
That  makes  |lO  per  1,000  feet.  If  you  plane  it  and  reduce  the  weight 
one-tenth,  you  reduce  the  freight  $1.  The  discrimination  between 
undre^ed  lumber  and  dressed  lumber  on  one  side  in  this  bill  is  only 
60  cents.  The  farmer  and  no  other  man  can  afford  to  ship  undressed 
lumber  from  the  building-lumber  fields  of  Canada  under  this  bill. 
He  will  be  losing  50  cents  per  1,000. 

Besides  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  consumer  in  our  country  has  not  a 
planing  mill  at  his  door.  I  know  of  but  very  few  planing  mills 
m  myState  where  you  can  have  a  board  dressea  on  one  sTde  by  ma- 
chinery. If  they  want  to  bring  in  the  undressed  lumber  under  this 
bill,  they  must  load  it  and  unload  it,  and  have  it  dressed  and  loaded 
back  again  and  have  it  reshipped,  an  impractical  proposition.  This 
lumber  proposition  is  not  worth  1  cent  to  the  people  of  this  country 
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under  the  free  section  of  this  bill.  The  reduction  of  the  present  rate 
of  duty  may  be  of  some  advantage.  If  it  is  a  material  reducticm.  it 
probably  will  be. 

This  Government  is  divided  up  into  a  number  of  departments. 
Three  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Montana.  I  have  traveled  over  that  State 
considerably,  and  I  found  there  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  tied  up 
hr^  one  department  of  this  Government  and  taken  out  of  competi- 
tion in  the  open  market  Why?  To  conserve  our  lumber  supply; 
that  is  the  reason  that  is  given.  I  came  down  here  to  find  the  same 
Government  asking  this  Senate  to  put  up  a  tariff  wall  against  Cana- 
dian lumber.  Why  ?  It  is  not  to  conserve  our  lumber,  is  it  ?  It  is  so 
that  the  lumberman  can  sell  more  lumber,  so  as  togive  them  the 
exclusive  market  and  dispose  of  our  lumber  faster.  Tnat  is  the  con- 
sistency between  tying  it  up  for  us  with  one  hand,  withdrawing  it 
to  conserve  it,  and  shutting  out  lumber  from  a  foreign  market  tnat 
we  might  use  with  the  other  hand  to  force  the  consumption  of  our 
own  lumber,  if  you  please. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  protecti§n  on  lumber  is  not  a  protection 
of  labor  to  any  material  extent.  I  do  not  know  what  the  amount  of 
labor  involved  in  manufacturing  lumber  is-^that  is,  the  labor  cost 
of  cutting  and  sawing  lumber — but  it  is  mighty  small.  It  is  not 
over  $2.10  per  1,000  the  way  they  manufacture  it  now.  The  duty  on 
lumber  is  not  for  the  protection  of  labor,  and  never  was,  to  a  man 
who  has  studied  the  subject.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  something 
else. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  for  the  protection  of  the  capital  involved 
and  the  combinations  engaged  in  the  business. 

Senator  Hetbitrn.  That  is  rather  a  diversion  on  your  part. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  true,  Senator ;  I  apologize. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  apologize,  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  you  come  here  as  an  advocate  of 
free  lumber? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  free  lumber? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  everything  else  is  free  I  think  it  is  just. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  there  is  a  duty  on  wheat,  why  should  there 
not  be  a  duty  on  lumber? 

Mr.  Chamerlain.  If  it  is  necessary,  there  should  be. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  necessary?  • 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  do  not  think  so;  and  I  know  that  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  conservation  of  our  lumber  supply. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  is  it  as  to  the  doctrine  of  protection?  Is 
it  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  protection  or  a  protective  tariff? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  a  limited  amount;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  do  you  limit  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Because  of  the  small  amount  of  the  cost  of 
the  lumber  that  goes  to  labor  and  the  policy  of  protection  of  the 
product,  is  to  protect  the  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  largest  pay  roll  of 
the  largest  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  lumber! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  is  probably  true.  The  largest  business  is 
lumber. 
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Senator  Heyburn.  I  say  the  largest  pay  roll  for  wages. 
Mr.  CsAMBERLAiN.  Is  not  the  product  greater,  too?  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  ask  the  Senator  a  question,  but  to  answer  that  question  thor^ 
oughly  we  would  have  to  compare  the  pay  roll  for  laoor  with  the 
gross  value  of  the  product  and  get  the  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
product  that  was  paid  to  labor. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  I  understand  you  now^  without  exception, 
to  stand  for  free  lumber? 
Mr.  Chambeblain.  Yes,  sir;  if  this  bill  goes  through. 
Senator  Heyburn.  Then  do  you  expect  the  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  production  of  lumber,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  and 
its  proauce,  to  support  you  in  your  opposition  to  free  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  not  here  to  argue  any  technical  or  polit- 
ical propositions.    I  am  simply  here  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  merely  ask  you  if  vou  expect  that  these  people 
would  give  you  a  very  hearty  support  in  lavor  of  a  duty  on  wheat? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  taking  that  position.  I  am 
not  here  to  trim  my  sails.  I  am  here  to  state  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
facts.  If  we  would  quit  playing  politics  in  some  of  these  questions  I 
think  it  would  be  better. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  hear  lots  of  that  in  the  newspapers;  but 
we  are  here  in  a  responsible  position. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  appreciate  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  must  express  ourselves  candidly.    I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  your  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  farmer  against  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  confined  your  remarks  very  largely 
to  what  you  call  the  Northwest,  but  which  is  really  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Halfway  between  the  East  and  West. 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  you  have  started  in  to  say  why  the  duty 
on  lumber  is  unjust. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  necessarily,  Senator.  I  have 
not  finished  my  proposition,  if  you  will  permit  me. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  will  be  followed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  lumber  business  in  the  real  Northwest,  and  I  want  them — ^as  they 
*w  present  here  in  this  room — ^to  hear  and  heed  your  position  in 
i^rd  to  their  interests,  so  that  they  may  make  up  their  minds  with 
regard  to  yourself. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Senator,  let  me  explain  one  reason  why  I  am  as 
rtrong  on  that  proposition  as  I  am.  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and 
held  in  my  own  hands^n  the  lumber  oflice  of  the  Quail  Lumber  Co. 
jn  Miner  County,  S.  Dak.,  where  my  farm  was,  and  when  I  was 
buying  lumber  in  considerable  quantities — I  held  in  my  own  hands 
wid  read  with  my  own  eyes  a  book,  issued  by  the  headquarters  some- 
^ere  to  the  agent  telling  him  in  what  town  I  should  buy  my  lum- 
wr,  and  which  man  in  the  town  I  should  buy  it  of;  and  I  say,  when 
™t  condition  exists,  and  it  did  exist  for  years  in  the  Northwest,  I 
do  not  know  that  it  does  now — ^thia  was  about  six  years  ago,  and  it 
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existed  there  when  we  were  buildiiig  that  State  up,  and  we  built  it 
up  under  that  condition — ^that  I  do  not  see  any  excuse  for  the  Govern- 
ment protecting  an  industry  that  robs  the  people  in  that  way. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  not  know  that  very  much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  lumber  of  the  country  is  produced  in  small  mills  entirely 
outside  of  the  large  mills? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  That  does  not  affect  the  position  of  the  retail 
dealer  or  the  farmer.  I  was  in  Somers,  a  little  town  at  the  head  of 
Flathead  Lake,  in  a  big  mill,  last  week,  and  they  are  retailing  lumber 
at  $12  per  1,000  that  costs  us  from  $23  to  $25. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  those  men  who  are  selling  at  $12 
per  1,000  ought  to  be  thrown  into  competition  with  the  Canadian 
producer? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  we  can  not  get  the  lumber  to  the  farmer  at 
a  reasonable  price;  yes,  sir.  If  we  can  get  it  to  the  farmer  in  compe- 
tition ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  stands  between  you  and  that  mill  that 
prevents  you  from  getting  the  lumber  to  the  ntrmer  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  the  first  place  it  is  tixe  railroad  company 
and  in  the  second  place  the  retailer,  and  also  the  wholesaler,  and  you 
can  not  get  away  from  it. 

Let  me  give  you  another  instance.  Mr.  Richard  F.  Lyon,  of 
Carthage,  S.  Dak.,  about  1906,  wanted  to  build  an  elevator.  He 
made  out  his  bill  for  the  lumber — and  you  can  get  the  gentleman 
here  if  you  want  him,  and  also  the  agent — ^he  made  out  his  bill  of 
lumber.  He  took  it  to  three  or  four  local  lumbermen,  one  in 
Carthage,  where  he  was  going  to  build,  and  one  in  Howard,  the 
county  seat  I  can  not  give  the  names  now,  but  I  probably  can  be- 
fore 1  get  through;  or  I  will  give  it  to  you  before  I  leave  the  city. 
He  did  not  mark  on  the  bill  that  it  was  for  an  elevator.  He  has  a 
large  farm  just  outside  of  town  and  needed  a  big  bam,  and  they 
thought  he  was  going  to  build  a  barn. 

They  mve  him  the  prices  on  his  lumber  bill.  He  submitted  it  to 
four  different  concerns — ^I  knew  the  other  two  at  the  time — and 
when  they  had  put  in  their  figures  the  local  fellow,  of  course,  ex- 
pected to  get  the  bill;  the  trade  belonged  to  him.  If  he  did  not  get 
it)  the  other  fellows  had  to  hand  him  the  profit,  anyhow.  So  there 
was  not  much  competition.  When  they  got  through  the  local  fellow 
went  and  asked  Mr.  Lyon  if  he  could  furnish  him  the  lumber.  Mr. 
Lyon  said  ^^  No  ^ — ^he  is  a  business  man  and  has  been  all  his  life-  ^' Why 
not?"  he  said.  ^^I  can  buy  it  cheaper  and  ship  it  in,  and  I  am  not 
ffoing  to  pay  you,"  I  think  he  saia,  "  $8  per  1,000  more  than  I  can 
buy  it  for."  The  agent  said:  "Is  that  to  build  an  elevator?"  He 
said:  "  Certainly."  The  agent  said:  "  Well,  I  did  not  know  that;  I 
can  give  you  another  price."  He  quoted  the  price  on  that  lumber  at 
$6  per  $1,000,  and  I  think  it  was  $8  less,  because  it  was  to  go  into  an 
elevator  instead  of  a  farmer's  bam. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  is  the  retail  dealer  that  you  seem  to  have 
a  complaint  against? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  It  is  the  prices  at  which  the  lumber  reaches 
the  farmer  that  I  am  complaining  about.  I  do  not  care  who  is  in- 
volved, whether  the  retailer  or  the  railroad  company  or  the  whole- 
saler.   I  am  here  for  the  farmer. 
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Senator  Hbybtjbn.  How  would  the  taking  off  of  the  duty  on  lum- 
ber affect  that  or  cure  it! 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  gives  the  farmer  of  that  coimtry  a  chance 
to  buy  in  an  open  market.  It  gives  the  independent  lumber  dealer 
a  chance  to  buy  in  the  open  ma^et. 

S^iator  Heybubn.  You  say  he  can  buy  it  at  $14  at  the  big  mills? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $12  was  the  price  at  Flathead. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  Then  why  does  he  need  to  go  to  Canada  to 
buy  it?  Why  does  the  middlen^an  go  to  Canada  to  buy  if  he  can  buy 
it  at  that  price — and  you  admit  that  that  is  not  an  excessive  price  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  $12 — ^the  wholesaler  does  not  need  to  go  to 
Canada.    But  you  figure  your  freight 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  would  the  duty  affect  the  freight? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  duty  probably  would  not  affect  the  freight. 
The  duty  would  not  affect  the  freight  if  all  the  mills  were  on  one 
line,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  a  combination  of  freight  rates 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Soo  and  the  Great  Northern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific;  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  between  the 
Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  I  know  that  they  are 
managed  from  one  headquarters.  So  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  very 
keen  competition.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  there  will  be  competi- 
tion between  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
and  the  American  roads  for  that  freight,  and  I  think  we  will  stand 
some  show  to  get  our  lumber  where  I  live  in  my  State  at  a  little  less 
than  twice  what  it  sells  for  at  the  mills. 

Senator  Heyburn.  By  reason  of  the  removal  of  the  duty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  By  reason  of  throwing  some  lumber  into  com- 
petition. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  think  the  American  lumber  producer 
ought  to  be  forced  into  competition  with  the  Canadian  lumber  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  If  the  American  farmer  is  thrown  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Canadian  farmer,  yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  hardly  consistent  with  your  po$iti(m 
with  regard  to  wheat,  is  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  consistent.  My  proposition  is 
this :  That  one  American  citizen  is  just  as  good  as  another.  I  am 
that  kind  of  a  Democrat,  that  no  man  or  class  of  men  should  be 
heard  here  to  his  advantage  at  the  expense  of  any  other  American 
citizen. 

S^iator  Heyburn.  Now,  harmonize  that,  please,  with  your  sug- 
gestion that  you  think  wheat  should  be  protected  and  lumber  should 
not  be. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  was  not  his  statement.  His  last  state- 
ment was  if  the  wheat  was  free,  lumber  should  be. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  was  not  his  statement  a  little  while 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  No  ;  that  was  not  my  statement. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  said  distinctly  that  wheat  ought  to  be  pro- 
tected and  lumber  ought  not. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  carry  that  a  little  further.  It  has  been 
said  here  in  this  argument  that  the  consumer  was  entitled  to  free 
bread.  If  any  man  is  entitled  to  anything,  maybe  he  is,  but  if  there 
is  another  man  that  is  entitled  to  consideration,  it  is  the  man  who 
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furnishes  the  consumer  with  bread,  is  it  not?  That  is  the  farmer. 
He  is  entitled  to  as  much  consideration.  The  consumer  could  not 
consume  the  bread  if  the  farmer  did  not  provide  it,  and  he  is  en- 
titled to  consideration  and  must  be  considered  if  the  consumer  is  to 
have  bread  to  eat — if  it  is  American  bread.  Bread  is  not  the  only 
staff  of  life.  Meat  is  as  much  so  as  bread,  and  meat  is  to  be  protected 
by  this  bill. 

Another  proposition,  in  our  oornitry,  if  you  please.  Bread  and 
meat  are  not  tb&  only  staffs  of  life.  Lumber  is  one.  We  must  have 
hooKs  to  live  in  ana  bams  to  keep  our  live  stock  in,  if  we  grow  it. 
Lumber  is  one  of  the  staffs  of  lire  in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota, 
just  as  much  as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  We  can  not  get  along 
without  it  In  addition  to  that,  clothing  is  a  staff  of  life  in  this 
country.  We  have  laws  in  our  country  that  proidde  that  even  the 
best  of  society  can  not  go  without  clothing.  They  must  wear  it  in 
all  grades  of  society.  It  is  a  staff  of  life  and  a  necessity  of  life,  just 
as  much  so  as  bread. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  think  all  these  things  ought  to  be  free  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  they  should,  if  Sie  farmer's  product  is. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  a  different  proposition. 

Mr.  CHAMBERiiAiN.  I  will  answcr  your  question  directly.  I  do 
not  think  that  clothing  should  be  free  entirely.  I  do  not  lielieve  in 
free  trade  entireljr  in  this  country,  but  I  believe,  as  a  distinguished 
Senator  said  a  while  ago,  that  there  could  be  some  little  saving  made 
in  the  expenses  of  this  Government,  and  that  the  tariff  ou^ht  to  be 
sufficient  to  raise  enough  money  to  pay  those  expenses,  and  it  should 
be  levied  from  the  standpoint  of  protection,  so  far  as  that  will  afford 

i)rotection — ^protection,  Senator,  to  infant  industries,  not  to  the  fel- 
ows  who  are  choking  the  life  out  of  us. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  the  production  of  lumber  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  are  infant  industries  with  every  crop  every  year, 
are  they  not! 

Mr.  Chaicberlain.  Every  industry  is  an  infant  within  the  meaning 
of  the  term  as  long  as  it  needs  the  protection  to  make  a  reasonable 
profit,  but  not  when  it  makes  an  exorbitant  profit  You  will  find 
an  instance  of  this  in  one  of  the jgreat  corporations  of  this  country 
not  more  than  three  years  ago.  Tneir  profits  on  the  year's  business 
were  more  than  the  total  sum  paid  to  labor.  When  protection  en- 
ables a  concern  to  do  that  it  ceases  to  be  an  infant  industry.  The  net 
profits  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  not  over  taree  or  four 
years  ago,  as  reported  in  the  press,  were  greater  than  the  total  amount 
ih&v  paid  for  labor. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  made  a  very  excellent  presentation 
of  the  wheat  proposition,  and  of  the  farmer's  relation  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  regret  to  see  you  enter  upon  an  attack  on  the 
other  inaustries,  inasmuch  as  those  industries,  each  of  them,  depend 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  people  upon  whom  you  depend. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  are  attacking  the  steel  industry  and 
you  have  already  attacked  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Only  by  way  of  illustration. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  illustration  or  otherwise,  you  go  down 
the  line  that  way,  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  stand  in  the  position  of 
the  old  man  who  had  the  daily  habit  at  breakfast  of  saying:  "God 
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bless  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and  his  wife;  us  four  and  no 
more.    Amen." 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Have  the  farmers 
of  the  States  in  the  section  of  the  United  States  that  we  represent,  or 
have  I  as  a  resident  of  those  States,  ever  said — and  there  are  a  good 
many  men  of  the  opposite  political  party  from  my  State  present — 
have  we,  any  of  us,  ever  said*  anything  from  which  it  could  be  in- 
ferred that  we  were  not  willing  to  bear  our  share  of  the  tariff  burden 
provided  we  received  our  share  of  consideration  through  protection — 
our  reasonable  share?  Maybe  we  were  asking  too  much,  but  have 
we  ever  complained  of  bearing  a  rea^sonable  share  of  the  expenses  of 
this  Government,  whether  you  collected  it  by  tariff  or  any  other 
manner,  as  long  as  We  received  our  fair  amount  of  consideration? 
We  never  have. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  And  we  never  will.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
r  have  been  speaking  the  clerk  of  this  committee,  who  phoned  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  rates  on  lumber,  has  laid 
a  note  on  my  table  giving  the  rates  from  Seattle  to  Minneapolis  as 
from  45  to  50  cents  per  1,000  pounds  for  different  grades  of  lumber, 
verifying  my  statement  that  at  50  cents  per  1,000  no  man  could  afford 
to  ship  undressed  lumber  from  the  lumber  field  to  the  farmer,  or 
even  to  Minneapolis,  or  even  half  that  far.  So  that  free  lumber  is  a 
joker. 

Now,  one  thing  further — and  I  may  be  wandering  a  little.  I  de- 
sire to  say  a  word  now  as  to  the  advantage  of  this  bill  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living.  Last  fall,  by  decree  from  a  department  of  this 
Government,  a  large  section  of  my  State  and  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  was  tied  up;  I  mean  by  that,  we  had  a  large  section  of 
those  States  that  had  been  settled  within  two  years,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  new  reservations.  Those  settlers  had  lost  a  crop  because 
of  an  unfavorable  season,  an  extreme  drought.  They  found  them- 
selves in  the  position  that  to  get  through  the  winter  they  must  make 
proofs  on  their  land,  commute  their  proofs  and  borrow  some  money 
on  the  land.  When  they  submitted  this  proof — ^I  think  it  was  nearly 
a  million  acres,  was  it  not.  Senator  McCumber? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  not  just  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Chamberi^ain.  Something  like  that  was  withdrawn  by  the 
conservation  department  because  of  a  suspicion  that  it  was  under- 
laid with  coal.  I  am  not  complaining  of  that  particularly.  Our 
governor  and  the  congressional  aelegation,  I  think,  of  North  Dakota, 
or  some  of  them,  made  a  trip  down  here  and  succeeded,  as  I  under- 
stand— and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong — ^in  getting  the  department  to  allow  the  settler  to  make  proof 
for  the  surface,  but  reserving  the  coal  underlying.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect, Senator? 

Senator  McCumber.  They  first  got  a  provision  through  that  ab- 
solutely protected  the  farmer  in  both  coal  and  surface  two  years  ago 
unless  the  Government  was  able  to  establish  at  the  time  of  the  proof 
that  the  land  was  more  valuable  for  mineral  ourposes  than  it  was  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  inasmuch  as  the  (jovemment  never  would 
be  able  to  establish  that,  it  was  equivalent  in  every  instance  to  ^v- 
ms  the  farmer  not  only  everything  above  his  land,  but  everything 
below  it.  A  year  ago,  while  I  was  absent  from  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  hospital,  that  bill  was  amended,  which  provided  again  for  the 
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surface  title,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  that  had  I  been  in 
the  Senate  at  that  time,  we  would  have  been  talking  yet  before  it 
would  ever  have  been  touched. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  This  ruling  withdrew  it  and  you  finally  ^t 
the  land  office  to  permit  proof  as  to  the  surface  title,  but  reservmg 
the  coal.    Is  that  correct? 

Senator  McCuhber.  That  is  correct  It  is  not  only  correct,  but 
it  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  Now  along 
comes  this  bill,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
living  in  this  country?  Along  comes  this  bill  and  the  advocates 
boast  that  they  have  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  a  much  larger 
field  for  bituminous  coal,  in  the  lower  Provinces  by  procuring  a  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  coal  going  into  Canada— bituminous  coaL 
Does  that  reduce  the  cost  of  living  to  the  American  consumer? 

Something  more.  If  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  meats  coming 
in  from  Canada  at  from  2^  to  2J  cents  to  IJ  cents  will  result  in  the 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  living,  would  it  not  result  further,  if  it  was 
taken  oflf  entirely,  and  does  anyone  think  for  a  minute  that  the 
Canadian  Government  would  object  to  our  doing  that?    The  meat 

Sroduct  would  not  be  the  only  thing  that  passes  under  this  bill  at 
iscriminating  duties  going  different  ways.  There  is  a  schedule  in 
which  duties  are  different  coming  this  way  froni  those  going  the 
other  way,  and  another  in  which  they  are  higher  going  the  other  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two,  because  I 
think  you  are  well  able  to  answer  them.  In  relation  to  the  immi- 
nency  of  any  danger  of  the  great  supply  in  the  Northwest  of  farm 
products  in  the  future,  and  whether  or  not  at  the  present  time  we 
are  absolutely,  as  farmers,  receiving  a  benefit  at  the  present  tariff 
rate  ?  Now,  it  is  denied,  and  emphatically  denied  by  a  great  many 
reasonably  intelligent  men  that  we  are  getting  any  benefit  from  the 
tariff  on  our  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax,  but  that  our  price  is  fixed 
by  the  Liverpool  price.  ^  Now,  as  that  is  a  most  important  question 
under  the  present  conditions,  and  as  the  future  supply  of  Canada 
will  be  a  still  greater  question,  and  more  important  in  the  near 
future,  I  would  like  to  have  you  touch  upon  both  of  those  proposi- 
tions in  your  argument. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  will  take  up  the  propo- 
sition of  the  benefit  the  farmer  receives  from  the  duty.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  it,  but  will  refer  you  to  some  history. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grains  for  the  past  three  years,  or 
longer  than  that  if  you  want  to  go  back,  is  a  matter  of  record.  There 
have  been  times  when  there  was  not  any  material  difference,  but  not 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  for  any  length  of  time.  The  prices 
of  those  grains  are  a  matter  of  record.  The  prices  at  which  the 
market  of  every  grade  of  grain  closes  every  day  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  committee.  I  have  not  got  it  at  hand  now,  but  I  have  seen  it 
The  price  of  grain  in  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth  Boards  of  Trade 
is  a  matter  oi  record,  and  I  did  not  bring  this  matter  up,  because  I 
feel  that  it  is  almost  an  imposition  upon  this  committee  to  do  so, 
but  I  know  that  there  has  been  an  average  difference  for  a  good  many 
months  between  the  price  of  No.  1  hard  wheat  in  Winnipeg  ana 
No.  1  hard  wheat  in  Minneapolis  of  about  SJ  cents  a  bushel. 
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I  believe  that  a  10-cent  duty  on  wheat  coming  this  i;vay — a  12i-cent 
duty  at  the  outside — ^would  be  as  absolute  and  perfect  and  complete 
a  protection  to  our  farmers  as  25  cents  per  bushel.  I  do  not  think 
any  reduction  in  the  duty  on  oats  could  be  made  without  hitting  our 
farmers,  because  we  import  a  good  many  oats  at  the  present  rate  of 
duty.  They  have  a  better  quaSty  of  oats,  as  I  said  to  you  the  other 
day. 

Now,  then,  if  ^ou  will  take  barley  as  an  illustration.  I  want  to  give 
you  some  statistics  on  barley,  taken  from  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  28, 1909,  inserted  in  the  Record  by  Senator  McCumber,  I  find, 
of  North  Dakota.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  present  that  or 
not,  when  the  figures  were  inserted  by  a  member  of  this  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  it  will  do  no  harm. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of  barley  we  produced  in  1895 — I  will  give  the 
round  numbers— 61,000,000  bushels;  in  1896,  87,000,000  bushels;  in 
1897,  69,000,000  bushels;  in  1898,  66,000,000  bushels;  in  1899,  55,- 
000,000  bushels;  in  1900, 58,000,000  bushels;  in  1901, 109,000,000  bush- 
els; in  1902, 134,000,000  bushels;  in  1903,181,000,000;  bushels;  in  1904, 
139,000,000  bushels;  in  1905,  136,000,000  bushels;  in  1906,  178,000,000 
bushels;  in  1907,  158,000,000  bushels;  in  1908,  166,000,000,  so  that 
since  1895  our  production  has  grown  from  about  65,000,000  to  166,- 
000,000  bushels.  '  -     '       ' 

The  same  is  true  of  the  other  products.  I  want  to  put  into  the 
record,  if  I  touch  upon  this  at  all.  the  imports  of  barley,  because  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  this  period  oarley  came  into  this  country  at  30 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  I  want  to  show  the  difference  in  the  imports 
of  barley  between  the  time  when  there  was  30  per  cent  duty  and  at 
this  time  under  the  present  rate  of  duty.  In  1895  we  imported 
2,174,000  bushels,  worth  $162,000. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  there  an  ad  valorem  duty  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir.  In  1896,  826,000  bushels,  worth 
$321,000;  in  1897,  1,254,000  bushels,  worth  $388,000;  in  1898,  about 
the  time  the  McKinley  tariff  bill  went  into  effect,  114,000  bushels — ^it 
dropped  from  1,254,000  bushels  to  114,000  bushels— worth  $40,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  tariff  was  26  cents  a  bushel  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Thirty  cents  a  bushel;  this  gives  30  cents. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  In  1899,  110,000  bushels,  worth  $53,000;  in 
1900,  161,000  bushels,  worth  $78,000;  in  1901,  178,000  bushels,  worth 
$87,000;  m  1902,  57,000  bushels,  worth  $33,000;  in  1903,  59,000 
bushels,  worth  $28,000;*  in  1904,  88,000  bushels,  worth  $44,000;  in 
1905,  79,000  bushels,  worth  $38,000;  in  1906,  19,000  bushels,  worth 
$10,000;  in  1907,  11,000  bushels,  worth  $6^000. 

Senator  Hjiyburn.  Protection  was  getting  its  work  in  there. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes  sir.  In  other  words,  with  a  protective 
tariff  of  30  cents  a  bushel  instead  of  30  per  cent,  we  have  rcKluced  the 
importation  from  an  average  of  nearly  a  million  bushels  a  year  to 
11,000  bushels  in  1907,  the  last  year  I  have  statistics  for. 

Just  a  word  more  on  this  barley  proposition,  and  I  will  give  way. 
In  1897  South  Dakota  produced  2,182,000  bushels  of  barley ;  in  1898, 
2^84,000  bushels;  in  1899.  2,400,000  bushels;  in  1900,  1,500,000 
bushels— I  will  not  take  tne  time  to  give  all  of  them — in  1901, 
6,500,000  bushels;  in  1902,  8,900,000  bushels;  in  1903,  10,600,000 
bushels;  in  1904,  9,700,000  bushels;  in  1905,  9,900,000  bushels;  in 

NOTB. — ^The  figures  on  pages  1021-1022  are  not  yerifled  by  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Yearbook. 
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1906,  22,900,000;  in  1907,20,125,000;  in  1906,  24,60^^  Does  that 

look  as  if  we  are  going  to  run  short  of  barley?    That  is  one  State. 
Take  North  Dakota;  I  will  give  the  first  three  years. 

Senator  Hetbubk.  It  loob  as  if  the  removal  of  the  competition 
to  some  extent  stimulated  the  industry. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  it  did.  I  will  take  N(Hrth  Dakota  for 
the  three  years  1897,  1898,  1899,  and  the  last  three.  In  1897  North 
Dakota  produced  4,600,000  bushels;  in  1898,  5,200,000;  in  1899, 
2,400,000;  and  the  next  jrear— 1900— 1,500,000.  Now,  turning  to  the 
other  end  of  the  table,  in  1905  North  Dakota  produced  1^300,000 
bushels;  in  1906,  15,800,000;  in  1907.  16,600,000;  in  1908,  18,800,000. 
Her  production  has  grown  from  aix>ut  5,000,000  to  15,000,000  or 
20,000,000  bushels  of  barley  a  year. 

I  will  take  Minnesota.  In  1908  Minnesota  produced  32,500,000 
bushels;  in  1907,  22,600,000;  in  1906.  31,500,000.  Taking  the  other 
three  years,  in  1899,  8,100,000  bushels;  in  1898,  9,100,000;  in  1897, 
9,200,000. 

Wisconsin  is  the  other  great  barley  State.  I  might  put  the  three 
years  in.  In  1897,  7,800,000  bushels;  in  1898,  7,500,000;  in  1899, 
7,600,000;  in  1906  Wisconsin  produced  22,300,000  bushels;  in  1907. 
18,400,000;  in  1908,  24,700,000.  So  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  fear 
of  our  running  out  of  barley. 

I  might  say  to  the  committee  tiiat  our  production  of  wheat,  com. 
oats,  and  flax  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  production  of 
barley,  or  nearly  so. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  is  the  value  of  the  barley,  comparing 
its  value  when  there  was  only  10  cents  a  bushel  import  duty,  or  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  when  there  is  30  cents  a  bushel  import  duty? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  believe  the  farm  price  is  given  in  this  same 
table — not  1908,  but  for  the  three  years.  1  will  give  the  three  years 
1905,  1906,  1907,  and  the  last  three  years.  In  1907  the  farm  price  of 
barley  in  Wisconsin  was  75  cents;  in  Minnesota,  67  cents;  North 
Dakota,  58  cents;  South  Dakota,  61  cents.  The  high  price  of  barley 
in  Wisconsin  is  owmg  considerably  to  the  fact  that  they  grow  a 
better  bred  barley.  Barley  is  the  most  peculiar  grain  we  have  so  far 
as  quality  is  concerned,  you  might  almost  say  technically ;  the  quality 
enters  into  the  selling  price.  There  is  nearly  always  a  spread  of  2^ 
cents  a  bushel  in  the  quotation  of  barley  on  the  market.  For  instance, 
it  is  quoted  at  from  67  to  85  cents,  from  50  to  72  cents,  and  that  is 
owing  to  the  quality,  which  is  in  one  sense  a  technical  matter. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  suppose  the  freight  enters  into  it? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  rreight  makes  a  little  difference,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  quality  more  than  anything  else.  Wisconsin  lias 
better  barley,  because  her  agricultural  coUese,  in  advance  of  any 
other  college  in  this  country,  took  up  the  stu^  of  barley  and  taught 
her  fanners  how  to  grow  it  and  take  care  of  it  But  they  were  Al- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Canada,  but  25  years  bdiind,  and  we  have 
not  started  yet  in  our  State.  Wisconsin  is  the  leader  in  that  line  of 
work.  That  accounts  verv  largely  for  the  high  price  of  barley  in 
Wisconsin.  In  1906  the  farm  price  in  Wisconsin  was  45  cents;  in 
Minnesota,  35  cents;  in  North  Dakota,  88  cents;  in  South  Dakota, 
82  cents. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  it  is  1906  or  1896? 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  No;  1906.  In  1905,  41  cents  in  Wisconsin,  32 
cents  in  Minnesota,  30  cents  in  North  Dakota,  30  cents  in  South 
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Dakota.  I  will  turn  back.  In  1897  Uie  farm  price  in  Wisconsin  was 
32  cents;  1897 — as  far  back  as  the  table  goes — ^Minne8ota^21  cents; 
North  Dakota,  27  cents;  South  Dakota,  22  oent&  In  1898,  Wisconsin, 
40  cents;  Minnesota,  83  cents;  North  Dakota,  29  cents;  South  Dakota, 
27  cents.  In  1899,  about  the  time  we  took  our  start  in  the  barley  in- 
dustry, Wisconsin,  40  cents;  Minnesota,  31  centa;  South  Dakota,  29 
cents;  North  Dakota,  33  cents. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  want  to  ask  you  this  on  the  wheat  question: 
Have  you  kept  account  of  the  difference  between  the  Winnipeg  or 
Port  Arthur  or  Fort  William  prices  and  the  Minneapolis  and  Duluth 
prices  of  the  same  grade  for  several  years  last  past? 

Mr.  Chambcrlain.  I  will  say  to  you,  Senator,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  same  grade  between  those  markets. 

Senator  McCumhbr.  Or  similar  grades. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  a  man  who  understands  wheat  there  is  not 
what  you  could  call  a  similar  grade  I  will  explain  that.  There  is 
first  quality  of  wheat 

Senator  McCuMBER.  The  difference  is  in  favor  of  Canada? 

Mr.  Chahberlaik.  Canada  requires  a  higher  grade.  Canadian 
No.  1  wheat  must  run  60  pounds  to  the  bushel;  the  corresponding 
^ade  in  our  country  calls  for  58  pounds  to  the  bushel.  Now,  then, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  certainly  for  the  last  year  and  a 
half,  the  average  difference  between  the  price  of  their  60-pound  wheat 
in  Winnipeg^or  the  Winnipeg  price,  which  means  Port  Arthur  and 
Fort  William — the  difference  oetween  the  Winnipeg  price  of  their 
60-pound  wheat  and  the  Minneapolis  price  of  our  58-pound  wheat 
has  averaged  about  8^  cents  in  our  favor. 

Senator  MoCuhber.  I  want  to  bring  that  right  to  a  head.  Is  not 
the  Canadian  No.  2  northern  approximately  the  same  as  our  Ameri- 
can No.  1  northern? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  is  nearer  so  than  the  Canadian  No.  1. 

Senator  MgCuhber.  Therefore,  we  could  add  about  3  cents  to 
the  American  price  for  the  same  character  of  grain  and  make  about 
11  cents  difference? 

Mr.  Chamherlaik.  Well,  Senator,  I  would  not  like  to  conmiit  my- 
self to  3  cents;  I  would  add  from  1^  to  2  cents. 

I  think,  as  near  as  we  can  set  at  it,  that  our  No.  1  Northern  pretty 
nearly  splits  between  their  No.  1  and  No.  2.  I  think  our  No.  1 
Northern  is  a  little  better  than  their  No.  2,  but  not  as  good  as  their 
No.  1. 

Senator  MoCumbkr.  Now,  let  us  see  whether  or  not;  assuming  that 
to  be  the  case,  8  to  10  cents  would  be  a  sufficient  protection,  in  ar- 
riving at  that  conclusion,  you  assume,  do  you  not,  that  the  purchaser 
on  this  side  of  the  imported  wheat  pajrs  the  whole  tariff;  that  is,  he 
pavB  the  10  or  11  cento  difference? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  he  deducts  it  from  the  price  he  pays  the 
Canadian  farmer. 

Senator  McCiniBKR.  Has  not  your  investigation  of  the  whole 
tariff  question  led  you  to  believe  mat  this  is  the  case?  That  in  the 
ordinary  importations,  the  export  seller  loses  about  half  and  the  im- 
porting purdiaser  about  half,  and^  therefore,  if  that  was  the  case,  a 
20-cent  tariff  would  cause  a  oenent  of  only  about  10  cents,  whereas 
our  25  per  cent  tariff  has  so  far  given  us  an  advantage  of  only 
about  IS^  per  cent? 
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Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  think  not,  Senator.  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
agree  with  you  on  that  proposition.    I  am  not  a  tariff  expert 

Senator  McCumber.  You  assume  that  the  purchaser,  practically, 
always  pays  the  full  tariff  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  goods  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  exporter  of  these  goods  into  this  country 
therefore  loses  nothing  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Loses  nothing.  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  for 
my  position.  The  No.  1  wheat  in  Canada,  in  the  farmer's  bin,  or 
anywhere  else,  is  worth  what  it  will  command  if  he  ships  it  to  Liver- 
pool. That  is  the  value  of  that  wheat.  He  does  not  sell  it  to  the 
American  for  importation  for  any  less  than  that.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  the  Canadian  farmer  does  not  pay  any  part  of  the  duty  collected 
by  the  American  Government  on  wheat  brought  into  this  country 
from  Canada.  The  American  must  pay  what  the  wheat  is  worth  in 
the  market  he  has.  Then  the  result  is  that  the  importer  must  add 
to  it  the  tariff  that  he  pays  on  it  plus  a  profit  on  the  wheat. 

Senator  McCumber.  Assuming,  then,  that  our  price  is  10  cents  a 
bushel  greater  than  the  Liverpo<3  price. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  farmers,  then,  would  receive  simply  10 
cents  a  bushel  profit  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  not  say  greater  than  the  Liverpool 
price,  either— greater  than  the  value  or  the  wheat  in  Canada  for  ex- 
portation to  Liverpool. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  is  the  same  thing — less  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  I  would  say  so,  yes. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  if  the  demand  in  this  country  was  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  production  in  this  country,  so  that  we  could 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  tariff,  then  if  we  had  20  cents  or  25  cents  a 
bushel  tariff  we  would  receive  20  cents  or  25  cents  a  bushel  more? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Are  we  not  very  rapidly  approaching  the  con- 
dition in  which  our  consumption  will  overtake  our  production  at  the 
present  rate  of  increase? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  this.  In  1905  we 
actually  imported  into  this  country  and  paid  duty  on  2,698,000  bushels 
of  wheat. 

The  demand  was  greater  than  the  supply.  Now,  let  me  explain 
something  else.  I  have  looked  that  uj)  pretty  carefully.  The  crop 
that  year  was  sufficient  if  the  exportation  the  year  before  had  been 
normal,  but  conditions  were  such  the  year  before  that  the  exportation 
of  1904  was  abnormal.  The  farmer  did  not  hold  in  his  bins  the 
(Quantity  of  wheat  he  usually  held,  and  there  was  a  greater  demand 
in  1905  than  usual  and  the  1905  crop  was  not  more  than  normal.  If 
we  had  held  back  some  of  our  exportation  the. year  before — ^the  year 
before  we  exported  120,000,000  bushels,  and,  in  fact,  in  1906  we  ex- 
ported more  than  we  imported  by  nearly  40,000,000  bushels,  but  there 
were  local  situations  at  different  places,  and  probably  if  you  would 
trace  it  up  probably  Minneapolis  was  one  of  them.  They  had  to  have 
some  of  that  Canadian  wheat  and  they  had  to  pay  the  duty  on  that 
2,000,000  bushels.  So  that  we  are  rapidly  approaching  the  time,  as 
the  Senator  says,  and  we  have  about  reached  the  time  when  there  is  a 
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home  market  for  all  our  wheat  in  this  country.  From  1894  to  1898, 
five  years,  we  exported  32  per  cent  of  our  wheat ;  1899  to  1903,  81  per 
cent ;  1904  to  1908,  five  years^  only  17  per  cent  of  our  crop. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  if  we  should  have  a  shortage  of  crop,  so 
we  would  have  nothing  to  export,  then  our  imports  would  imme- 
diately ffo  up  to  the  fuliamount  of  our  tariff  wall. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  To  the  full  amount  of  our  tariff  wall. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  when  we  would  have  a  short  crop  just  at 
the  time  we  should  have  the  most  money  for  it  and  ought  to  nave  the 
protection. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  that  is  true,  too ;  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  just  one  other  question. 
You  stated  in  your  argument  on  Saturday  that  if  this  bill  is  passed 
it  would  result  in  the  admission  of  a  large  quantity  of  free  wool. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  explain  that  a  little  m  detail? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Why,  certainly.  Senator;  and  I  think  that  is 
where  North  Dakota  and  Montana  and  Minnesota  will  derive  a  benefit 
from  this  bill,  and  I  will  explain  that.  If  this  bill  becomes  a  law 
the  Canadian  sheep  men  can  drive  their  sheep  across  the  boundary 
to  shear,  and  they  are  probably  shrewd  enough  to  do  it;  and  if  this 
bill  becomes  a  law  I  take  it  that  you  will  have  on  the  north  line  of 
your  State  sheep-shearing  stations,  just  as  they  had  in  the  new  coun- 
try in  an  earlier  day,  where  the  Canadians  will  drive  their  sheep 
down  there  and  shear  them.  The  tariff  on  wool,  if  I  am  correct — I 
did  not  come  here  to  make  a  general  tariff  argument — the  present 
tariff  on  that  grade  of  wool  coming  into  this  country  is  12^  cents  a 
pound.  The  Canadian  sheep,  even  range  sheep,  will  clip  nearly  6 
pounds  each. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  think  the  tariff  is  11  cents,  if  I  remember. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Eleven  cents.  Let  it  appear  11  cents  a  pound  in 
the  record.  The  Canadian  sheep  will  clip  an  average  of  about  6 
pounds  of  wool.  Now,  that  means  66  cents  to  drive  them  over  the  line 
and  clip  them  and  drive  them  back  again.  He  comes  in  clothed,  but 
he  goes  out  naked  and  becomes  an  instrument  of  transportation,  and 
it  can  be  done,  and  it  will  be  done,  because  there  is  money  in  it,  and 
we  have  enough  Americans  up  there  to  know  and  discover  when 
there  is  money  in  it.  We  have  500,000  of  them  up  there.  They  can 
drive  those  sheep — they  could  ship  them  on  the  trains,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  will  do  that — a  considerable  distance  and  shear  them  and 
ship  them  back  again  and  make  money  if  that  bill  becomes  a  law ; 
but  there  is  another  proposition  in  that  now.  The  wool  is  not  a 
matter  of  consumption,  in  the  form  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep;  it 
is  in  cloth.    There  is  no  proposition  here  to  offset  that  in  any  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  nave  traveled  over  that  northwest  a 
great  deal? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  you  know  considerable,  undoubtedly, 
about  that  Canadian  Northwest — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta, 
and  British  Columbia? 

Mr.  CnA3iBERLAiN.  I  kuow  nothing  of  British  Columbia  from  con- 
tact.    I  never  was  in  British  Columbia. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  know  about  the  others? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  something  of  them. 

10087S— 11 05 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  What  do  you  say  of  the  possibilities,  either 
from  observation  or  statistics,  in  the  matter  of  proauction  of  wheat  in 
the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  May  I  refer  to  one  of  these  articles  I  pre- 
pared? 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Chambeblain.  I  can  get  at  it  more  (juickly  by  reading  merely 
a  clause  of  this.  It  is  my  own,  and  so  it  is  simply  saving  time.  It 
is  an  article  I  wrote  for  the  Dakota  Farmer,  a  larm  paper  in  our 
State,  discussing  this  matter  of  shipping  in  wheat,  under  the  sub- 
bead,  "Will  this  occur?  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta 
had  3,000,000  more  acres  of  wheat  in  1910  than  in  1904,  and  produced 
120,000,000  bushels  more  than  in  1900." 

That  is  taken  from  the  Yearbook,  if  I  remember  correctly,  of  the 
International  Encyclopedia.  In  other  words,  their  increase  for 
1900  was  nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  our  total  crop  in  1910.  "  These 
Provinces  will  probably  break  up.  1,600,000  acres  more  this  year." 

And  I  want  to  say  that  the  estimate  of  the  minister  for  Alberta  and 
of  Mr.  Fielding,  I  think  it  was,  is  still  higher  than  that. 

"These  Provinces  will  probably  break  up  1,500,000  acres  this 
year,  and  they  can  continue  to  break  up  as  much  virgin  soil  each 
season  for  80  years,  and  still  have  more  unbroken  land  that^is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  than  the  United  States 
had  acres  of  wheat  last  year." 

That  is  absolutely  true.  Gentlemen,  you  can  step  to  a  map  of  the 
United  States  and  take  a  pair  of  dividers  and  place  one  leg  or  one 
toe  on  Minneapolis,  place  tne  other  toe  at  the  southeastern  comer  of 
Tennessee — I  say  Tennessee  because  Tennessee  and  Oklahoma,  I 
think,  are  our  most  southern  States  that  {produced  a  surplus  of 
wheat ;  I  do  not  think  Texas  does,  unless  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
Now,  that  covers  a  big  area.  From  Minneapolis  to  Tennessee  is  our 
entire  wheat  field,  except  a  little  on  the  coast.  Now,  turn  it  around 
to  the  Northwest  and  set  it  down,  the  leg  from  Tennessee,  keeping  the 
other  on  Minneapolis,  and  you  have  not  reached  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  wheat  field  by  500  miles;  you  have  not  reached  their  best 
wheat  fields  by  300  miles,  the  Peace  Eiver  Valley.  And  I  want  to 
just  read  a  quotation  from  the  address  of  ex-Speakef  Cannon  on 
this  bill  in  the  House,  where  he  quotes  the  agricultural  commissioner. 

I  want  to  read  a  quotation  from  George  Harcourt,  minister  of 
agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Alberta,  in  1909.  He  made  this  re- 
port. Speaker  Cannon  says:  "Of  the  country  which  is  known,  the 
area  capable  of  producing  grain  is  220,000,000  acres." 

He  is  referring  to  the  three  Provinces. 

"  Two  hundred  and  twenty  million  acres.  The  total  area  in  crops 
last  year  was  11,267,870  acres."  Now,  remember,  11,000,000  out  of 
220,000,000  capable  of  being  put  in  cultivation. 

Senator  McCumber.  One  twentieth  in  cultivation? 

Mr.  Chambeiu^ain.  One-twentieth,  "  producing  a  total  crop  of 
240,000,000  bushels,"  says  Mr.  Harcourt.  "  The  unoccupied  land  in 
the  future  will  produce  at  least  5,000,000,000  bushels.  This  is  not 
the  end.  There  is  a  great  northern  country,  the  McKenzie  Basin, 
which  is  capable  of  producing  grain."  That  is  taken  from  the 
Canadian  Yearbook,  and  I  want  to  say  that  those  people  up  there, 
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her  officials,  are  not  given  to  exaggerated  statements,  and  from  what 
I  have  read  and  from  what  I  know,  I  believe  that  statement  is  abso- 
lutely correct;  and  I  want  to  say  further  that  two  lines  of  railway  are 
building  into  that  very  country  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  hundred 
miles  a  year,  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  settler  and  affording 
a  market  for  the  crop  when  it  is  produced. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  of  course,  the  vast  proportion,  or  large 
proportion,  of  all  this  grain  raised  in  the  Northwest  must  be  ex- 
ported to  some  country,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Up  there? 

Senator  McCdaiber.  Yes.  Canada  can  not  take  it.  It  has  got  to 
be  exported? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  It  has  got  to  be  exported. 
^  Senator  MoCumber.  Then,  is  not  the  logical  and  the  only  conclu- 
sion that  with  that  vast  area,  with  its  immense  possibilities,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  its  products  must  be  exported,  that  it  stands  there 
as  a  club  against-the  American  farmer  ever  receiving  anything  more 
for  his  gram  than  what  we  call  the  level  of  the  world's  prices? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  only  thing  that  will  save  the  American 
farmer,  if  this  bill  becomes  effective,  will  be  that  the  Almighty  de- 
stroys that  crop ;  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  save  him. 

Senator.  McCumber.  Then  in  from  50  to  80  or  100  years  it  means 
that  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  will  never  get  the  price  for  their 
products  greater  than  the  world's  market? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely,  Senator. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  we  lose  the  benefit  of  the  American  mar- 
ket, because  the  moment  that  we  get  a  price  above  the  market  of  the 
world,  here  is  this  surplus  of  Canada  to  rush  in  and  drive  it  down. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  surplus  is  so  great  that  it 
will  not  result  even  in  raising  the  price  of  the  Canadian  wheat.  We 
come  down  to  the  Liverpool  level,  Doth  of  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  then  the  point  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
even  though  there  should  not  be  a  busnel  exported  into  this  country, 
still  the  fact  of  its  being  there  for  export,  and  no  tariff  wall  between 
us,  would  result  in  constantly  and  eternally  keeping  ours  down? 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Absolutely.  It  can  not  do  anything  else  that 
I  can  see. 

Gentlemen,  if  there  is  nothing  further,  I  want  to  thank  this  com- 
mittee— I  believe  I  am  the  last  speaker — ^both  on  my  own  behalf  and 
in  behalf  of  those  with  me,  for  the  good  hearing  we  have  had. 

Senator  Crawford.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  closes  the  hearing  of  our 
people,  and  I  think  that  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  show  that 
there  has  been  no  collusion  between  the  great  lumber  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  farmers  of  South  Dakota  on  this  question. 

Th  Uhairman.  There  are  several  gentlemen  here  present,  repre- 
senting the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  who  are  to  have  a 
hearing  this  morning  at  the  request  of  Senator  Heyburn.  Are  your 
people  nere.  Senator  Heyburn? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Thev  are  here,  and  Col.  Griggs  will  be  spokes- 
man for  the  committee  which  is  here,  and  will  introduce  the  gentle- 
men as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Dbomgoole.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  for  a  few  moments  of 
time  later  on,  after  those  gentlemen  get  through? 

Senator  Heyburn.  After  they  get  through. 
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STATEHENT  OF  EVEBETT  0.  OKIOOS,  OF  TACOMA,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Col.  Origgs,  state  your  full  name  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Gbigqs.  I  would  like  to  correct  the  title  a  little,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  you  please. 

The  Chaibman.  Make  the  statement  as  general  as  you  wish,  l^fr. 


•^ 


Ir.  Griggs.  My  name  is  Everett  G.  Griggs. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Lumber  business. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  delegation,  which  ha©  j.nt  nt- 
tended  the  national  association  gathered  in  Chicago,  vrei'e  fortu- 
nately so  situated  that  we  could  come  directly  to  Washington  with 
men  who  are  intimately  connected  with  the  business.  The  men  who 
constitute  this  delegation,  who  will  present  the  condition  of  our  bu^^i- 
ness  affairs,  will  be  Mr.  Bloedel,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  who  has 
been  in  the  business  18  or  20  years,  and  John  McMa^ter,  who  will 
talk  on  the  shingle  industiy. 

I  have  been  identified  for  20  years  with  the  lumber  business  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  have  been  recently  in  attendance  at  the  national 
association.  I  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  situation 
as  it  will  be  affected  by  this  reciprocity  in  other  districts.  You  will 
understand  that  on  the  coast  we  feel 'we  are  but  a  small  "neck  of 
the  woods"  out  there;  but  we  manufacture  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington something  like  4,400,000,000  feet  of  lumber — probably  the 
greatest  State  in  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 

The  gentleman  who  has  preceded  me,  I  understand,  represents  the 
farmers.  I  have  felt  that  what  you  gentlemen  want  here  are  statis- 
tics and  facts  from  the  business  interests  of  the  countnr,  and  par- 
ticularly from  our  country,  because  the  peculiar  lack  of  knowledge 
because  of  distance  seems  to  me  very  conspicuous,  and  particularly 
with  the  men  who  appeared  before  you.  It  surprises  me  te  hear 
the  farmers  talk  as  they  do.  I  say,  for  heaven's  sake  save  the 
farmer — he  is  our  greatest  asset  in  the  lumber  business — and  do 
not  do  anything  that  Avill  in  anv  way  rob  him  of  purchasing  power. 

The  condition  on  the  coast,  if  I  may  speak  of  it  in  a  general  way, 
with  regard  to  the  lumber  situation — I  have  been  familiar  with  it 
for  20  years,  as  I  say,  and  our  company  went  to  the  West  and  devel- 
oped and  invested  m  the  country  with  the  idea  of  developing  this 
industry,  as  the  timber  industries  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  South 
were  depleted.  We  were  probably  the  first  mill  in  Tacoma  to  sliip 
lumber  East.  They  have  been  manufacturing  on  the  west  coast  for 
some  40  years,  ana  California  has  been  the  great  market. 

As  to  the  export  condition  as  it  is  to-day,  we,  when  it  comes  to  the 
matter  of  reciprocity,  feel  on  the  coast  that  we  should  have  some- 
thing that  is  reciprocal;  otherwise,  leave  us  as  we  are.  We  have 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  British  Columbia  timber  is  handled 
on  a  different  basis  than  the  American  owners'  timber.  We  have  a 
question  of  taxation  and  fire  risk  and  all  these  details  with  which  you 
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are  familiar.  I  noticed  in  the  proceedings  of  this  committee  that 
oxcellent  facts  have  been  placed  before  you,  and  I  do  not  think  repe- 
^tion  IS  needed  on  my  part.  In  attending  this  national  convention  I 
felt  that  our  own  industry  on  the  coast  should  be  represented  by  men 
whc  knew  their  business,  who  were  able  to  talk  onit  and  to  present 
facts  m  connection  with  our  own  operations,  and  to  that  end  I  took 
some  pictures  of  our  own  operations.  We  started  operating  there 
with  oxen  some  20  years  ago,  and  I  have  played  every  part  of  the  game 
in  the  mill  and  in  the  logging  camp,  and  I  felt  I  could  talk  to  the 
other  lumber  manufacturers  in  the  country  in  regard  to  our  own  con- 
ditions. As  I  stated  before,  we  commenced  with  oxen  and  we  are  now 
operating  with  flying  machines.  Probably  every  machine  that  is 
known,  every  device  to  economize  labor,  is  indulged  in  by  the  manu- 
facturer on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  farmer  in  the  Middle  West  hardly 
appreciates,  I  think,  what  it  means — ^what  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
of  Washington  and  the  State  of  Oregon  means  to  him.  Two  or  three 
years  affo  we  had  a  committee  from  our  association  that  appeared  in 
a  freight-rate  fight  with  the  railroads.  We  were  successful  in  a 
measure  in  winning  our  fight,  and  I  prepared  statistics  at  that  time, 
together  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  interested  with  me, 
in  presenting  the  facts,  showing  what  our  State  of  Washington 
imported  from  these  various  States  of  the  Middle  West,  showing  how 
interrelated  we  are  in  their  prosperity;  and,  as  I  remember  it,  there 
was  something  like  $26,000,000  worth  of  stuff  that  we  imported  into 
the  State  of  Washington,  and  we  shipped  out  $20,000,000  worth  of 
stuff. 

We  say:  "Protect  the  farmer;  save  him."  If  there  is  any  argu- 
ment that  we  can  put  up,  we  want  you  to  save  him.  This  same  farmer 
is  probably  the  hardest  man  to  deal  with  when  it  comes  to  buying 
lumber  of  the  different  grades,  and  I  have  nothing  to  sav  about  them 
because  I  do  not  come  m  contact  with  them  directly.  Our  company 
has  18  yards  in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the 
mill  end  of  the  business,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  evidence  in  Cali- 
fornia where  there  are  strings  of  yards  there,  and  we  ship  to  the 
main  ports  and  to  San  Pedro.  On  a  recent  trip  that  I  made  through 
the  yards  of  California  I  found  that  the  farmer  himself  would  not 
take  a  board  with  a  knot  in  it.  He  did  not  want  it  even  on  the  inside 
of  the  plastering,  and  is  simply  absurd  with  regard  to  character  of 
stock  tnat  he  uses.  We  want  our  clear  stock  to  go  into  the  panels 
such  as  on  that  door,  and  we  want  him  to  use  the  lower  grade  stock 
on  the  inside  where  it  does  not  show ;  and  that  is  our  problem  on  the 
coast  to-day. 

We  cut  timber  from  50  to  300,000  feet  to  the  acre,  and  the  pictures— 
if  the  gentlemen  would  like  to  see  them,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  cir- 
culate them  around — ^show  the  actual  logging  conditions  on  the  coast 
and  what  it  means  to  us  when  you  remove  the  duty  and  put  us  into 
competition  with  more  lumber  trom  our  immediate  north.  The  mills 
that  Mr.  Bloedel  operates  are  within  20  miles  of  British  Columbia. 
I  am  continually^  in  competition  with  British  Columbia  mills  in  the 
export  market ;  and  until  the  British  Columbia  people  got  a  rail-ship- 
ping business  of  their  own  and  their  own  territorial  limits  and  their 
own  lands  began  to  be  developed,  and  farmers  through  our  country 
began  to  go  over  there,  they  did  not  have  a  rail  business  that  would 
take  care  of  their  capacity. 
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To-day  they  have  it,  and  because  of  this  Vancouver,  just  north 
of  us,  has  the  oiggest  boom  on  it  it  ever  had.  They  can  go  on  and  in 
six  months  or  a  year  develop  an  industry  in  British  Columbia.  We 
have  90,000,000  of  people  to  serve;  they  have  8,000,000  or  9,000,000, 
and  we  are  marking  time,  because  we  can  not  find  a  market  for  our 
entire  output. 

The  only  relation  between  the  manufacturers  on  the  coast  and  the 
Effstern  market  is  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  make  lumber 
out  there  and  can  give  you  lumoer  for  a  hundred  years  to  take  care 
of  your  requirements.  You  have  got  to  pay  in  the  Middle  West 
more  than  you  paid  20  years  ago,  because  we  have  our  freight  rates 
on  the  railroads. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  say  you  can  supply  the  demand  for  a 
hundred  years? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  think  so,  with  British  Columbia  and  Mexico. 

Senator  McCumber.  Does  that  mean,  then,  that  the  lumber  tracts 
in  the  Northwest  and  Washin^on  will  be  exhausted  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  years?    Is  that  what  I  understand  you  to  mean? 

Mr.  Griggs.  That  is  about  what  I  mean.  I  can  not  say  about  what 
the  law  of  development  will  bring  about,  whether  we  can  grow  lum- 
ber, with  some  system  of  taxation  and  practical  conservation 
methods. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  say  right  here,  as  a  kind  of  a  defense 
of  the  farmer,  if  you  can  convince  the  farmer  that  the  ^eat  lumber 
tracts  of  the  country  are  inexhaustable,  that  you  can  go  right  on  pro- 
ducing lumber  year  after  year  indefinitely,  I  do  not  thimc  you  will 
find  a  farmer  in  the  country  that  would  not  be  in  favor  of  good,  hon- 
est protection  to  your  industry;  and  there  is  the  only  line  on  wliich 
they  may  differ  with  you  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  zealous 
in  behalf  of  both  you  and  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  can  add'this :  That  if  we  could  take  about  500  farmers 
and  get  them  out  through  our  country  they  would  appreciate  what 
the  waste  is  to-day,  and  if  you  increase  that  waste  then  it  meaps  that 
those  of  us  who  have  to  operate  will  leave  more  or  less  in  the  woods. 

Senator  McCumber.  What  the  farmer  is  afraid  of  is  just  the  thing 
that  you  rather  indicate — ^that  in  a  very  few  years,  comparatively,  in 
the  life  of  the  country  there  will  be  no  timber  in  the  country  left; 
and  that  is  why  he  is  generally  a  pretty  strong  conservator. 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  appreciate  the  conservation  idea,  because  I  think  you 
must  appreciate  we  have  a  group  of  trees  out  in  our  country  which 
it  has  taken  400  or  500  years  to  grow — giants  of  the  forest  that  we 
drop. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  which  will  never  grow  again. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Which  will  never  grow  again ;  and  when  we  take  four 
logs  out  of  these  trees,  because  that  is  all  we  can  sell — ^because  the 
low-grade  stock  is  not  saleable  to  the  farmers,  and  we  can  not  readi 
the  elevator  men.  The  elevator  condition  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
spoke  of  is  probably  this :  I  have  sold  lumber  at  $4  a  thousand  within 
a  month  for  elevator  cribbing.  It  is  stained  lumber,  lumber  that  no- 
body would  look  at  five  years  ago;  lumber  that  lies  one  piece  on  the 
other  and  is  used  for  building  elevator  cribs.  You  can  buy  it  for  a 
song.  Four  dollars  does  not  mean  one-half  the  cost  of  the  lumber.  It 
is  velvet  to  me  if  I  can  find  a  market  for  it,  and  that  is  what  we 
want  to  do  with  timber  in  our  country  in  the  West.    The  State  of 
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Washington  has  over  200,000,000,000,  and  the  State  of  Oregon  over 
300,000,000,000  of  feet  of  lumber,  from  estimates  which  have  been 
made.  You  know  how  estimates  have  been  made  and  how  estimates 
have  been  amplified  by  cruising. 

We  did  not  consider  hemlock  15  or  20  years  ago,  but  we  have  to 
consider  it  to-day.  if  you  tlirow  us  in  competition  with  the  better 
grade  of  lumber  irom*  the  north,  say  British  Columbia.  They  can 
cut,  as  we  can  cut,  a  certain  grade  of  the  better  portion  of  the  logs 
and  sell  it  in  the  export  market ;  that  is,  speaking  for  the  mills  in  the 
coast  and  cargo  trade.  That  amounts  to  about  400,000^000  feet  of 
lumber  in  good  years,  when  Africa,  Australia,  and  the  islands  take 
more  or  less  of  our  stuff,  and  China,  too. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  do  not  include  the  200,000,000  acres  of  the 
forest  reserve,  Mr.  Griggs? 

Mr.  Grioos.  No,  sir. 

Senator  HEYBtniN.  So  that  is  in  addition  to  the  200,000,000  acres  in 
the  forest  reserve? 

Mr.  Griggs.  We  consider  that  the  Government  has  got  more  timber 
than  any  of  us ;  that  when  talking  for  ourselves  we  are  talking  for  the 
Government,  because  I  believe  that  is  what  it  will  result  in;  and  I 
believe  you  hardly  appreciate  in  the  Middle  West  our  great  market 
in  California,  which  takes  a  billion  and  a  half  or  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  of  our  lumber.  As  I  stated,we  commenced  on  the  coast  with 
the  idea  of  developing  the  eastern  trade  on  the  railroads,  when  condi- 
tions warranted  us  in  shipping  into  this  country.  Our  capacity  was 
based  on  two-thirds  of  it  to  go  by  rail,  because  we  were  men  from  the 
East  and  knew  more  or  less  of  this  business. 

California  people  would  not  take  No.  2  quality;  they  wanted  No.  1 ; 
they  wanted  flooring  16  to  32  feet  long.  That  nas  all  changed  in  the 
last  5  or  10  years,  and  we  feel  that  taxation  has  been  increasing  in  a 
wonderful  proportion,  the  taxation  on  timber  land  showing  in  cases 
100  to  300  per  cent  increase.  We  have  got  to  look  after  the  interests 
assigned  to  us  as  managers  of  the  corporations  in  the  development  of 
our  great  West ;  and  our  development  means  so  much  to  this  whole 
central  portion  of  the  country  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  United  States, 
that  you  can  not  afford  to  ignore  that  "  neck  of  the  woods." 

We  feel,  sometimes,  when  vou  talk  of  the  extravagant  prices  that 
have  been  advanced — T  bought  two  carloads  of  horses  here  recently 
at  the  Minnesota  transfer,  and  those  horses  cost  me  apiece,  on  the 
coast,  after  shipping  them  out  in  palace  cars  to  get  them  there 
quick,  $275.  Ten  years  ago  my  people  would  have  given  me  my 
walking  papers  if  I  had  paid  over  $100  for  a  horse.  We  want  to 
see  the  farmer  prosperous,  because  we  can  not  sell  a  stick  in  your 
country  or  elsewhere  if  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  buy. 

We  feel  that  the  railroads  themselves  must  prosper,  but  we  do  feel 
that  we  must  take  care  of  our  interests  and  our  timber  resources  and 
fix  it  so  we  can  reach  the  Middle  West,  where  we  have  to  go  2.000 
miles  to  get  to  our  market. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you  explain  the  c«iuse  of  the  conditions 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  a  short  time  ago  in  the  hear- 
ing here? 

Mr.  GmoGS.  He  spoke  of  several  things. 
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^  Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  because  of  there  seeming  to  be  such  a  com- 
bination on  the  part  of  either  the  producers  or  the  retailers  of 
lumber! 

Mr.  Griggs.  Well,  I  can  explain  it  in  this  way:  Everything  that 
we  buy  in  the  West  is  higher.  If  we  are  trying  to  buy  steel  rails,  if 
we  are  trying  to  buy  cable,  if  we  are  trying  to  buy  powder  I  can 
wire  to  four  different  places  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  for  the 
prices  on  steel  rails,  which  I  diet.  We  wanted  to  buy  3  miles  of 
rail,  and  $45  a  ton  was  quoted  to  me.  There  was  no  variation  in  the 
price,  and  I  paid  it.  I  was  glad  to  pay  it,  and  had  to  have  the  rails. 
As  to  the  retailing  of  the  lumber  product  in  the  Middle  West,  I 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  know  of  the  combinations  and 
I  will  sell  my  lumber  to  any  responsible  dealer  that  has  the  price  to 
pay  for  it. 

We  do  know  of  the  condition  where  our  own  mill  yards  are  lo- 
cated, and  that  if  we  did  not  treat  the  customers  right  "other  fellows 
would  ship  in  there.  It  is  a  question  of  business  argument  in  these 
propositions.  I  do  not  blame  these  men  for  getting  all  they  can  on 
the  retail  price;  that  is  a  question  of  business  policy.  The  only 
feature  I  deplore  is  the  fact  that  they  utilize  that  argument  to  the 
detriment  oi  the  entire  lumber  fraternity  of  the  country;  and  I 
think  there  is  nothing  grander  and  nothing  finer  for  men  to  work 
for  in  this  country  than  the  preservation  of  the  forests,  and  I  believe 
the  business  conducted  on  the  line  it  is  to-day  is  entitled  to  more 
credit  than  it  receives  generally  from  the  consuming  public. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  I  did  not  put  my  remarks 
down,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  wise  to  do  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Take  as  much  time  as  you  feel  you  require. 

Mr.  Griggs.  But  I  feel  the  Great  Middle  West  and  the  East  do 
not  know  the  conditions  as  it  affects  the  price  of  lumber.  They  talk 
about  the  stumpage  values — ^stumpage  owned  by  men  who  are  able  to 
put  their  money  into  it  and  invest  it  for  20  or  30  years,  figuring  the 
advance  will  generally  stay  at  about  the  same  price,  until  it  comes 
to  a  better  condition  where  they  can  advance  the  price,  because  the 
men  who  put  their  money  in  it  as  an  investment  consider  it  a  "  long- 
time "  investment.  The  difficulties  in  our  State  with  the  investment 
in  stumpage  are  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  the  forest-fire  danger; 
we  have  the  possibilities  of  continued  operations  which  will  en- 
danger us  much  more  from  forest  fire  after  they  commence  operations 
than  we  have  ever  dreamed  of  before.  I  know  of  one  instance  when 
I  could  not  read  a  book  in  the  city  of  Tacoma  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  and  that  was  the  only  time  in  my  life  I  have  ever  seen  a  forest 
fire  cover  that  country.  We  want  the  Government  and  State  lands 
next  to  us  protected,  because  we  will  buy  them  when  we  get  up  to 
them  at  the  market  price.  We  can  afford  to  pay  the  market  price, 
and  it  means  so  much  to  the  whole  country  to  protect  this  timber 
that  I  do  not  want  to  see  you  do  anything  which  will  make  it  im- 

Eossible  for  us  to  do  that.  By  this  reciprocal  arrangement  we  will 
old  this  country  back  4,  5,  or  10  years  and  develop  our  neighbor  on 
the  north  of  us.  We  will  feel  it  more  in  five  or  six  months,  when  the 
mills  of  the  North  are  fully  developed,  because  it  takes  time  to 
develop  sawmills. 

Yon  have  got  to  recognize  that  if  you  throw  our  industry  open  to 
the  competition  of  timber  from  the  North,  where  there  are  investors 
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from  this  country.  Some  of  the  biggest  investors  in  the  country  are 
in  British  Columbia  holdings,  and  tiiey  will  simply  liquidate  those 
holdings  in  preference  to  liquidating  the  holdings  on  this  side  of 
the  line,  in  our  State  and  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  speak  of  the  State 
I  come  from,  particularly,  and  I  think  I  might  state  that  the  whole 
State  of  Washington  is  dependent  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  him- 
ber  business.  When  we  first  went  there  there  was  not  300,000  people 
in  the  whole  State.  There  are  a  million  people  there  now,  north 
of  Portland,  and  many  are  engaged  in  the  lumber  business.  I  have 
seen  the  time  when  loggers  had  their  rafts  so  plastered  with  liens 
that  you  could  not  buy  one  safely,  as  the  labor  on  them  had  not  been 
paid  for.  But  to-day,  I  am  glad  to  say,  we  have  made  some  money 
m  the  last  10  years.  The  money  they  make  goes  back  into  the  re- 
sources and  timber  business.  Our  company  has  made  more  money 
in  the  sale  of  its  tide  lands,  or  will  make,  than  it  is  anticipated  to-day 
in  the  sale  of  its  lumber.  But  it  is  the  aevelopment  of  the  State  that 
has  brought  that  about ;  and  our  whole  State  so  hinges  on  the  devel- 
opment of  this  lumber  industry,  and  we  in  a  way  measure  so  much 
of  our  prosperity  by  the  prosperity  of  the  Middle  West  that  we  are 
linked  together. 

The  conservation  feature  I  have  endeavored  to  explain.  I  have 
been  very  rambling  in  my  remarks,  but  I  want  the  pleasure,  Senator, 
of  just  snowing  some  of  the  pictures  of  the  actual  conditions,  which 
I  took  about  a  week  before  I  left. 

Senator  Heybvbn.  We  would  like  to  see  them. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Our  general  laws  on  taxation  have  simply  scared  us. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  result  will  be.  Five  years  ago  we  fought 
freight  rates,  to  keep  the  40-cent  rate  into  Minneapolis.  They  raised 
the  rate  to  50  c«its.  We  finally  got  a  compromise  rate  of  45  cents. 
The  gentleman  who  preceded  me  said  we  do  not  ship  any  consider- 
able quantity  into  Chicago  because  the  freight  is  5  cents  higher  than 
to  Mmneapolis.  We  do  ship  into  Chicago.  When  the  railroads 
start  building,  and  Mr.  Hill  has  said  that  they  would  have  to  build 
for  10  years  to  keep  up  with  the  development  of  the  country.  To-day 
they  are  not  buying  much,  if  any,  of  our  lumber.  We  are  marketing 
it  on  the  coast  to-day  because  we  can  not  find  a  market  for  our  lum- 
ber, and  we  are  not  asking  over  $10  a  thousand  for  common  lumber. 
We  bill  our  kiln-dried  lumber  at  2,000  pounds,  which  is  a  fair  aver- 
age, although  it  probably  weighs  a  little  less ;  it  will  mean  a  freight 
rate  to  us  of  over  $10.  It  means  that  the  men  do  not  recognize  these 
differences  in  location  when  they  talk  about  the  price  of  lumber. 
We  come  into  certain  competition  with  the  men  in  the  South  and  the 
men  in  the  Carolinas  and  all  through  that  territory,  in  central  lines, 
and  they  get  a  26-cent  rate  and  we  get  a  45-cent  rate. 

That  thmg  practically  adjusts  itself  to  a  certain  line  we  can  go  to, 
and  we  can  not  make  any  more  lumber  than  you  will  take. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  have  you  hear  from  Mr.  John 
McMaster,  who  is  a  shingle  manufacturer  of  some  20  years'  ex- 
perience. I  have  worked  alongside  of  him,  and  I  know  he  knows 
that  part  of  the  game,  and  I  would  also  like  you  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Bloedel,  who  has  prepared  arguments,  I  think,  on  this  subject. 

Senator  Simmons.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr. 
McMaster.    WTiere  do  you  reside,  Mr.  McMaster? 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  JOHN  McMASTEK,  OF  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear  Mr.  McMaster* 
Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  McMaster? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  committee  knows  less  of  the  industry  that  I  represent  than  any 
other.^  There  is  less  said  about  it.  We  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  and  our  great  industry  is  a  new  one,  a  young  industry. 
Every  one  seems  to  a^ree  on  one  thing  connected  with  the  tariff,  and 
that  is  that  a  young  industry  should  be  protected.  We  are  now  21 
years  old.  Twenty-one  years  ago  this  summer  the  first  shingles  were 
made  in  the  State  of  Washington  to  ship  to  the  Middle  States. 

We  manufactured  shingles  21  years  ago  in  a  small  way,  and  for 
10  years  business  kept  growing.  For  the  last  few  years,  especially 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  it  seems  to  be  at  a  standstill.  We  seem 
to  have  reached  the  limit  of  production.  Twenty-one  years  ago  this 
summer  we  received  $1.65  f.  o.  b.  the  mill.  We  are  getting  to-day 
$1.45  and  $1.50  for  a  better  grade  of  shingle  f.  o.  b.  the  mill,  so  you 
can  see  that  in  the  21  years  the  price  has  been  getting  lower  all  the 
time.  Twenty-one  years  ago  the  raw  material  cost  about  50  cents 
per  1,000.  To-day  the  raw  material  at  the  mill  costs  about  $1  per 
1,000.  Twenty-one  years  ago  labor  cost  about  one- third  less,  so  you 
wonder  how  we  exist,  how  we  manage  to  make  shingles  and  put  them 
on  board  the  cars  for  $1.50. 

We  make  several  grades,  but  one  grade  will  be  sufficient  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing.  Shingles  are  the  cheapest  articles 
made  of  forest  products.  The  lumber  is  cheap,  particularly  for  the 
lower  grades;  but  I  think  of  all  the  articles  manufactured  of  forest 
products  shingles  are  the  cheapest.  To  illustrate,  last  winter  you 
could  buy  1,000  shingles  for  2  dozen  of  eggs;  to-day  you  can  buy 
2,000  shingles  for  a  sack  of  potatoes.  From  that  you  can  see  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer's  products  when  it  comes  to  buying 
shingles. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  abroad  for 
shingles  when  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  raw  material  at  home; 
when  we  have  the  mills,  the  equipment,  and  the  labor,  for  the  reason 
that  we  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  raw  material  that  can  be  used 
for  no  other  purpose.  We  are  making  shingles  out  of  timber  that 
will  disappear  right  along,  whether  it  is  made  into  shingles  or  not. 
If  it  is  not  made  into  shingles,  it  will  be  burned  by  fire.  The  farmer, 
in  clearing  his  land,  will  have  to  pile  it  up  and  burn  it  because  there 
is  no  other  use  for  it. 

Senator  Heybukn.  What  wood  do  you  make  shingles  out  of? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  cedar.  The  sliingle  manufacturer  follows 
close  behind  the  logjrer  and  takes  what  is  left.  If  he  does  not  con- 
sume that,  it  is  destroyed ;  it  is  burned.  There  is  no  other  use  it  can 
be  put  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  shingles  are  made  of  cedar,  are  they? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  cedar.  On  the  coast  we  hav'e  the 
two,  the  fir  and  the  cedar,  and  the  cedar  is  not  of  any  use  for  lumber. 

Senator  McCumber.  The  lumberman  takes  the  fir  and  leaves  the 
cedar? 
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Mr.  McMasteb.  If  he  does  not  take  the  cedar  and  make  it  into 
shingles,  it  is  burned.  For  instance,  in  our  country  we  logged  a 
piece  of  ground  last  summer.  We  left  a  good  deal  behind  in  the 
shape  of  shingle  cedar,  intending  to  use  it  later,  but  a  fire  came  along 
and  swept  it  all  up.  We  are  making  shingles  out  of  the  material  that 
would  otherwise  oe  lost. 

We  need  shingles.  Shingles  are  used  in  every  retail  lumber  yard 
in  the  United  States.  Our  cedar  makes  beautiful  shingles.  There 
is  no  better  wood  known  than  red  cedar  for  shingles.  I  believe  I  can 
say  truthfullv  that  no  one  knows  exactly  how  long  the  red  cedar 
shingles  will  last  on  a  roof,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  red  cedar, 
properly  manufactured  and  laid  on  the  roof,  with  proper  nails,  will 
last  100  years,  so  that  for  durability  it  has  no  superior. 

The  shingle  business  means  a  good  deal  to  us.  We  depend  upon  it 
to  a  great  extent.  There  are  500  shingle  mills  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, and  we  employ  about  15,000  men,  and  you  can  see  how  many 
depend  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  shingle  industiT.  The  aver- 
age wages  paid  are  about  $8.50  a  day.  We  employ  all  white  labor. 
The  men  that  used  to  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shingles  in 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  when  the  timber  ran  short  there  emigrated 
to  Washington,  and  now  an  army  of  those  same  men  is  in  Washing- 
ton working  in  the  mills.  The  Washington  industry  benefits  the 
State  of  Washington  in  a  great  many  ways,  and  under  present  condi- 
tions, should  the  tariff  be  lowered,  we  feel  that  our  industry  will  come 
to  an  end,  or,  in  other  words,  it  will  be  so  unprofitable  tnat  a  great 
many  men  now  engaged  in  the  business  will  have  to  abandon  it.  The 
mills  will  be  deserted.  Even  to-day,  under  present  conditions,  at  the 
prices  we  are  getting  for  shingles,  a  shingle  mill  is  not  worth  more 
than  50  cents  on  the  dollar.  You  will  ask  why  we  continue  to  op- 
erate. It  is  because  we  hope  that  prices  will  improve.  We  hope  that 
next  year  we  will  get  a  little  more.  To-day  we  are  selling  shingles 
for  $1.50.  We  would  be  satisfied  with  $1.70.  That  little  difference 
means  profit  or  loss  to  us. 

The  shingle  industry  benefits  all  the  men  that  are  employed  in 
the  mills.  It  benefits  those  that  are  dependent  upon  them;  it  helps 
the  settler.  I  think  there  is  no  other  one  thing  that  helps  the  settler 
more  in  that  part  of  our  State  than  the  shingle  industry.  You  know 
the  cedar  grows  on  the  best  land — on  the  bottom  land,  where  the  soil 
is  rich.  The  result  is  that  when  a  shingle  mill  starts  up  men  come 
and  buy  land,  they  begin  clearing,  and  when  they  cut  down  those 
trees  they  haul  the  logs  or  the  bolts  to  the  mill  and  get  their  money. 
and  in  that  way  they  get  a  little  start.  They  sell  their  meat  and 
their  eggs  and  find  a  market  for  anything  else  that  they  raise  right 
at  the  mill.  I  know  of  men — not  one,  but  hundreds  of  tnem — to-day 
that  have  homes,  nice  little  homes,  nicely  cleared  fields,  and  are  in 
good  easy  circumstances  which  all  came  about  because  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  by  the  shingle  mill.  That  is  the  state  of  affairs  all 
over  that  part  of  the  countrv  where  shingles  are  being  manufactured. 
We  can  manufacture  shingles  enough  to  supply  the  market  of  the 
whole  United  States.  The  State  of  Washington  now  supplies  be- 
tween 60  and  70  per  cent  of  all  the  shingles  consumed  in  the  United 
States  to-day. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Let  us  emphasize  that  a  little.  You  say  the 
State  of  Washington  supplied  from  60  to  70  per  cent  of  all  the 
shingles  consumed  in  the  United  States? 
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Mr.  McMaster.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Cedar  shingles  that  will  last  100  years  or  there- 
abouts? 

Mr.  McMaster.  We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
last  fully  100  years.  If  we  are  able  to  supply  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  shingles  used  in  the  United  States,  and  continue  to  do  so 
indefinitely,  and  can  supplv  them  at  as  low  a  price  as  we  are  doing, 
is  there  any  good  reason  why  we  should  go  abroad  for  our  shingles! 
We  could  double  the  output  any  time  if  tne  market  would  justify  it 
If  the  manufacture  of  shingles  should  become  profitable  we  could 
double  the  output  in  a  very  Siort  time,  but  we  are  making  to-day  all 
the  shingles  we  can  find  a  market  for.  If  the  tariff  is  reduced  on 
shingles  and  we  are  thrown  into  competition  with  British  Columbia, 
the  result  will  be  that  our  mills  will  be  closed  or  a  great  many  of 
them. 

Senator  Hetburn.  These  cedar  lands  extend  into  iiritish  Co- 
lumbia ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  They  have  material  enough  to  supply  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  with  shingles  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
it  is  quite  likelv  they  will  be  looking  for  a  market  for  their  product. 
That  is  what  tney  want ;  they  want  the  market  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  can  not  blame  them.  British  Columbia  absolutely  refuses  to 
let  logs  be  imported  into  Washington.  They  want  the  United  States 
markets,  and  they  want  them  free.  They  want  their  own  cedar 
manufactured  in  British  Columbia.  You  can  see  how  unfair  that 
would  be  to  us.  We  want  a  tariff  on  shingles,  and  if  there  is  a 
manufactured  article  in  the  United  States  to-day  that  needsprotec- 
tion  it  is  the  shingle  industry  of  the  State  of  Washington.  We  meet 
competition  among  ourselves.  There  are  500  mills.  We  compete 
with  one  another.    We  always  keep  the  market  price  down  to  cost. 

Senator  Lodge.  Is  there  any  law  in  British  Columbia  preventing 
the  export  of  logs? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir.  We  expect  to  continue  to  compete  with 
one  another,  and  in  no  case  do  I  expect  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
we  can  manufacture  with  a  profit  to  ourselves,  because  of  competi- 
tion. But  we  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  us  to  expect  us  to  compete 
with  Canada.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  market  by  ngbt 
is  ours,  and  it  is  for  you  gentlemen  to  say  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  it  or  not.  Our  success  or  failure,  if  we  continue  to  manufacture 
shingles,  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  can  do  for  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  May  I  ask  you  a  question,  Mr.  McMaster? 
How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Twenty-two  years. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  are  therefore  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  this  development? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  And  its  present  condition?  Now,  what  is  the 
State  of  Washington  to  secure  by  this  treaty  which  will  benefit  her 
people? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  do  not  know  of  any  benefit  as  yet. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  that  State? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  can  speak  for  the  sentiment  of  the  lumbering  and 
the  shingle  industries. 
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Senator  McCumbeb.  Can  you,  outside  of  that? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  I  have  not  met  anyone  in  the  State  of  Washington 
that  was  anxious  for  reciprocity. 

Senator  McCukbeb.  Have  you  enough  information  about  the  sen- 
timent  of  the  State  to  let  us  know  wheuier  or  not  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  that  State  are  in  favor  of  or  against  his  bill  ? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  I  can  sav  right  here,  positively,  that  the  sentiment 
among  the  lumber  and  shingle  manufacturers  is  opposed  to  it 
strongly. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  am  speaking  of  the  State  in  general. 

Mr.  McMasteb.  Of  course,  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  that  is 
the  agricultural  district.    I  will  not  say  what  the  sentiment  is  there. 

Senator  McCttmbeb.  How  is  the  sentiment  in  the  large  cities — 
Seattle^  Spokane,  Tacoma  ? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  The  sentiment  in  those  cities  is  against  reciprocity 
in  its  present  form. 

Senator  McCttmbeb.  Thev  make  up  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  State? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  Yes ;  they  do. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Taking  the  State  as  a  whole,  outside  of  the 
lumber  industry,  would  you  say  that  the  people,  generally,  were 
opposed  to  the  reciprocity  agreement? 

Sfr.  McMasteb.  1  would  say  so.  I  believe  the  majority  are  op- 
posed to  it. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  And  that  majority  will  undoubtedly  make 
their  sentiment  known  by  the  vote  on  the  reciprocity  treaty  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McMasteb.  Yes,  sir.  The  lumber  industry  seems  to  be  more 
interested  in  the  matter  than  anybody  else  because  it  seems  to  affect 
ns  more  directly.    I  think  there  is  not  anything  more  I  can  say. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  I  would  like  to  clevelop  your  suggestion  in 
regard  to  the  formation  of  these  bottom  lands  into  farms,  oy  reason 
of  the  fact  that  you  remove  the  timber  from  them.  It  results  in  the 
making  of  farms  ? 

Mr.  mcMasteb.  Yes.  Of  course,  when  the  farmer  comes  he  has 
that  advantage;  the  shingle  mill  gives  him  a  market  for  his  timber. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  He  has  what  we  would  call  in  that  country  a 
**  grub  stake  "  in  the  cedar  that  he  takes  from  the  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  it  j&t  for  cultivation  ? 

Mr.  McMasteb.  Yes.  There  is  no  one  thing  that  helps  the  home 
builder  as  much  in  that  part  of  the  State  of  Washington  as  the 
shingle  mill.  When  a  shingle  mill  starts  in  any  particular  locality^ 
out  where  the  timber  is  plentiful,  little  houses  spring  up,  then  they 
have  a  store,  and  a  hotel,  buildings  go  up,  they  ouila  a  schoolhouse, 
and  it  is  a  scene  of  prosperity.  Shut  down  the  shingle  mill  and  you 
destroy  the  town.  There  is  one  town  that  I  know  of,  that  I  have 
known  for  21  years,  ever  since  I  have  been  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. That  town  has  lived  almost  entirely  upon  the  shin^rle  in- 
dustry. That  little  towngets  in  money  about  $125,000  or  $150,000 
a  year  out  of  shingles.  That  little  town  pays  not  less  than  $.50,000 
to  railroads  in  freight.  You  can  see  what  that  would  mean  to  thorn  if 
the  shingle  industry  should  come  to  an  end. 

Senator  Clabk.  When  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  cedar  or  other 
timber  is  it  susceptible  to  agriculture? 
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Mr.  McMaster.  Yes;  as  I  said  before,  the  cedar  grows  on  the  best 
soil. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  makes  good  fruit  land? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Good  fruit  land ;  yes.  That  country  is  very  hard 
to  clear;  the  trees  are  large,  but  when  the  land  is  cleared  the  soil  is 

food.    There  are  many  other  ways  in  which  the  shingle  industry 
elps.    It  helps  everyone.    The  labor  gets  80  per  cent  or  the  money 
received,  and  that  all  goes  into  immediate  circulation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  makes  a  large  market  for  supplies  frona  dis- 
tant sections? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes;  we  are  great  buyers  of  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ware, tools,  cables — all  those  things.  The  State  of  Washington  buys 
more  shingle  saws  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  think  we 
make  a  market  for  the  farmer.  If  the  shingle  industry  ceased  in  the 
State  of  Washington  the  farmers  would  feel  it  very  seriously.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  that  at  all. 

Senator  Heyburx.  Could  you  make  a  statement  in  a  table^  showing 
the  amount  invested  in  the  shingle  industry,  the  amount  of  product, 
and  the  number  of  people,  wage  earners  and  others  dependent  upon 
them,  interested  in  this  question  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  would  be  very  glad  to.  How  soon  would  that 
have  to  be  done? 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  your  earliest  convenience. 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  could  mail  it  within  the  next  10  days. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  will  do  so. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  will  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  char- 
acter and  size  of  those  cedar  trees  that  are  used? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.    You  know  our  timber  on  the  coast  is  large. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  word  "large"  as  applied  to  the  coast  is 
not  always  appreciated  in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Just  give 
us  some  description. 

Mr.  McMaster.  Well,  an  average  log — ^as  we  cut  our  logs  the  aver- 
age length  is  32  feet. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  the  diameter? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  smallest  cedar  we  think  of  touching  would 
measure  at  the  top  12  inches,  and  the  largest  would  be,  perhaps,  7  or 
8  feet  in  diameter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  At  the  top? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  The  average  log  would  be  about  4  feet  in 
diameter — 3^  to  4  feet.  An  average  boom  of  logs  towed  to  the  mills 
will  average  about  1,000  feet  to  the  log,  or  in  some  cases  800,  accord- 
ing to  the  logs.  You  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  this  fact  We  are 
making  shingles  out  of  material  that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste. 
It  can  not  be  preserved ;  it  is  either  going  to  be  cut  into  shingles  or 
it  is  going  to  be  burned. 

Senator  Clark.  ^Vhat  do  you  mean?  Burned  in  the  standing 
timber  ? 

Mr.  McMaster.  The  farmer  has  got  to  burn  it  in  clearing  his  land. 

Senator  Clark.  You  can  not  get  this  timberland  for  farms? 

Mr.  McMaster.  You  can  buy  the  land,  you  know,  with  the  timber 
on  it,  but  in  clearing  this  land  you  have  either  got  to  sell  the  timber 
or  burn  it. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  it  Government  land  ? 
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Mr.  McMaster.  Held  mostly  by  private  owners.  Now,  25  years 
affo  in  the  State  of  Washington  standing  cedar  timber  had  no  value. 
When  a  cruiser  went  to  cruise  timber  he  did  not  cruise  the  cedar  at 
all,  for  the  reason  that  it  did  not  have  any  value.  Nothing  could 
be  done  with  it.  The  fir  could  be  hauled  to  the  mill  and  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  but  they  could  not  do  that  with  the 
cedar.  Now,  if  our  shingle  industry  terminates,  or  we  have  got  to 
conif>ete  with  British  Columbia,  history  will  simply  repeat  itself. 

Senator  McCumber.  Now,  please  explain  to  the  committee,  as 
there  may  be  some  of  us  that  do  not  know,  why  that  cedar  that  will 
last  100  years  will  not  in  all  cases  make  good  lumber. 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  want  to  make  that  clear.  You  know  that  clear 
cedar  is  nice  lumber  and  can  be  used  for  a  great  many  purposes.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  used  in  building  houses.  But  there  is  a  very  small 
percentage  of  our  cedar  that  is  clear.  All  of  you  know  that  it  is 
naturally  a  knotty  wood.  When  you  open  a  log  it  is  full  of  small 
knots,  and  a  knotty  cedar  board  is  no  good  at  all. 
Senator  McCumber.  Why? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Because  the  knots  all  fall  out  and  it  is  full  of 
holes.  It  is  a  very  soft  wood,  breaks  and  splits  very  easily.  It  has 
been  tested  and  tried,  and  everyone  who  knows  cedar  wood  knows 
that  it  is  useless  for  anything  but  shingles.  All  of  the  clear  logs 
that  we  get  can  not  go  into  lumber.  There  is  a  ffreat  deal  of  our 
cedar  that  is  grown  on  the  niountain  sides,  where  the  logging  is  bad, 
and  the  trees  in  falling  split  and  break  up,  and  the  logs  can  only 
be  handled  in  shingle  bolts. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  converting  the  logs  into  shingles  you  can 
eliminate  these  knots? 

Mr.  McMaster.  Yes.  The  shingle  is  short  and  wide,  and  cedar 
seems  to  be  especially  adapted  for  making  shingles.  So  far  we  have 
found  no  other  use  for  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Suppose  any  parts  of  the  shingle  have  been 

injured 

Mr.  McMaster.  I  want  to  explain  that.  As  you  know,  we  have 
several  grades  of  shingles.  We  make  a  shingle  that  is  absolutely 
clear,  others  that  are  clear  10  inches  from  the  end,  and  others  that  are 
clear  6  inches  from  the  end.  But  the  lower  grades  are  worth  so  little 
money  that  usually  we  have  to  burn  them.  We  can  only  afford  to 
manufacture  and  ship  the  better  grades.  In  British  Columbia  they 
do  not  make  any  low-grade  shingles  at  all.  They  burn  them  up. 
We  do  not  like  to  waste  quite  so  much,  and  we  make  a  grade  with 
the  knot  in  the  top. 

Senator  McCumber.  Then  the  knot  is  covered  up  ? 
Mr.  McMaster.  Yes;  and  when  the  shingle  is  laid  the  shingles 
overlap  nnd  the  holes  are  covered  up.     I  think  that  is  all  I  can  say. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  the  next  member  of  your 
party. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Bloede},  Mr.  Chairman. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  J.  H.  BLOESEL,  OF  BELLINOHAM,  WASH. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  BiiOEDEL.  Bellingham,  Wash. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  Lumberman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  your  statement? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Maj.  Griggs  has  covered  a  large  part  of  the  lumber 
trade  in  his  talk,  and  I  wish  to  talk  only  upon  certain  parts  of  it 
which  he  has  not  touched  upon.  Generally  speaking,  in  round  num- 
bers, we  say  that  one- third  of  the  product  of  the  State  of  Washington 
foes  to  market  by  way  of  the  water  routes,  one-third  is  consum^  at 
ome^  and  one-third  is  shipped  East  to  the  consuming  markets  in  the 
prairie  States.  In  the  year  1909  the  State  of  Washington  manufac- 
tured 4,200,000,000  feet  of  lumber,  of  which  one-third,  or  about 
1,400,000,000  feet,  was  sent  East  by  rail,  about  1,500,000,000  feet  was 
shipped  by  water,  and  the  balance  was  consumed  locally.  The  lum- 
ber-producin«:  district  in  our  section  comprises  the  State  of  Idaho, 
the  State  of  Washington,  with  the  exception  of  that  portion  between 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  and  the  eastern  boundary 
line,  and  the  State  of  Oregon,  with  the  same  exception — the  eastern 
slope  of  the  mountains  to  the  eastern  boundary  line.  We  estimate 
that  in  that  section  for  the  year  1909,  which  is  the  last  statistical 
year  for  which  we  have  definite  data,  the  total  product  was  7,500,- 
000,000  feet ;  that  the  total  number  of  men  of  all  kinds  employed  in 
the  industry,  includinc  the  forest  and  the  mill,  was  190,000,  and  that 
the  total  amount  paid  in  wages  was  $127,000,000.  In  the  State  of 
Washington  alone  the  industry  is  greater  than  all  the  other  industries 
put  together.  The  amount  paid  for  labor,  or  the  value  of  the  indus- 
try in  forest  products,  is  said  to  be  between  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000. 
according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. The  agricultural  product,  as  nearly  as  we  can  ascertain,  was 
$40,000,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Speaking  of  the  State  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Speaking  of  the  State  of  Washington ;  yes,  sir.  So 
that  for  the  State  of  Washington  the  lumber  industry  is  considered 
by  far  the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all  its  industries. 

Now,  taking  that  one-third  part  of  the  forest  product  which  goes 
East  by  rail  into  the  prairie  States,  whence  comes  the  complaint  of 
the  farmer  against  the  high  price  of  lumber,  I  want  particularly  to 
touch  upon  that  subject.  The  delivered  price  of  lumber  to  the  con- 
sumer in  the  prairie  States  is  very  much  greater  than  the  price  of 
the  lumber  at  the  mill,,  for  the  reason  that  you  have  to  add  not  less 
than  $10  freight,  you  have  to  add  whatever  the  handling  cost  in  the 
yard  may  be,  and  the  retailer's  profit.  I  have  here  some  tables  which 
I  prepared  two  years  ago,  when  the  tariff  hearing  was  up,  showing 
the  average  price  of  the  lumber  at  the  mill,  the  average  railroad 
freifijht  paid  to  destination,  and  an  addition  to  cover  the  retailer? 
cost  of  handling,  profit,  etc.,  which  is  assumed  to  be  20  per  cent  of 
the  cost  value.  The  resulting  figure  is  consequently  the  delivered 
price  to  the  consumer.  Now,  I  must  say  that,  as  to  the  delivered  price 
to  the  consumer,  that  is  merely  an  assumption  on  my  part. 

That  price  varies  materially,  first  with  the  local  situation,  next 
with  the  retailer's  ability  to  get  a  good  price,  and  also  with  the  freight 
rate.  But  I  find  here,  in  the  year  1904,  common  dimension,  which 
is  2  by  4  studding,  etc.,  and  common  boards,  sold  at  the  mill  at  an 
average  of  $7  per  1,000,  The  freight  rate  was  $10.40  to  North  Da- 
kota.   Adding  to  that  $3.48 — 20  per  cent  of  the  cost  price  for  cost  of 
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handling,  profit,  etc. — ^makes  the  price  of  that  artide  to  the  consumer 
$20.88. 

Senator  Clask.  With  respect  to  the  20  per  cent,  you  figure  it  on  th«? 
fre^ht  rate  as  well  as  the  price  at  the  mill? 

Im*.  BiiOEDEL.  The  retailer  has  to  pay  the  freight  rate.  It  is  part 
of  his  cost. 

Now,  taking  for  instance  rough  timbers,  at  that  same  date,  $9  was 
the  price  at  ue  mill;  $13.20  was  the  freight  rate  because  that  is  a 
heavier  materiaL  The  figures,  adding  20  per  cent  or  $4.44,  show 
$26.64  as  the  cost  of  that  material  to  the  consumer  in  North  Da- 
kota. The  same  thing  holds  true  of  the  other  materials.  I  shall 
not  burden  the  committee  by  reading  it  all,  but  will  file  it  when  I  am 
through* 

But  I  wish  to  say  that  the  cry  that  has  gone  up  through  the 
country  that  lumber  is  high — ^if  that  cry  is  true — is  no  fault  of  the 
manufacturer.  I  have  just  quoted  you  the  figures  of  1904  as  to  the 
prices  at  the  mill,  and  I  want  to  say  that  at  no  time  in  the  20  years 
that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  the  price  of  common  lumber  been  very  much  higher  than  that, 
except  in  1906  and  1907,  and  I  will  explain  in  a  minute  wh^  these 
latter  conditions  prevailed.  The  price  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific  coast 
has  gone  down  steadily  since  then,  and  is  lower  to-day  than  in  1904. 

Senator  McCuhbeh.  The  same  prices  as  of  what  year? 

Mr.  Bi/>B>SL.  1904,  that  I  have  just  quoted.  For  instance,  just 
take  this  one  item,  which  is  an  item  of  common  building  construction, 
small  dimension  and  boards.  For  1902,  from  memoranda  I  have 
here.  I  have  a  price  of  $8  on  dimension — and  these  prices  were  taken, 
I  will  say,  from  our  sales  journals  for  the  month  of  January  for  each 
of  those  years  from  1902  to  1911. 

Senator  McCuhber.  The  mill  price? 

Mr.  Blobdbl.  Yes,  sir;  1902,  $8;  1903,  $8.60;  1904,  $7;  1905,  $6.50; 
1906,  $7.50;  1907,  $12.60;  1908.  $10.60;  1909,  $7;  1910— this  record  I 
do  not  have-^but  in  1911,  for  the  same  montn,  it  was  $6.60. 

Now,  again,  when  you  «t  to  the  higher-grade  lumber,  what  I 
have  said  of  the  lower-grade  lumber  does  not  so  well  apply  to  the 
hifi^her  grades.  The  higher-grade  material,  such  as  flooring,  drop 
siding,  ceiling,  or  finished  lumber,  has  advanced,  and  the  common 
grades  of  lumber  have  not  advanced.  The  common  milling  grades 
of  lumber,  as  I  heretofore  stated,  can  be  bought  to-day  on  the  Pacific 
coast  for  less  money  than  at  any  time,  except  the  vear  1905.  I 
want  to  explain  this  was  for  January,  1905,  and  really  applies  to 
conditions  m  1904.  Lumber,  as  you  understand,  fluctuates  a  good 
deal  in  demand  and  price^  but  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  1906 
and  1907  were  such  that  it  Justified  the  advance  of  lumber  prices. 

I  want  to  expain  this.  There  was  not  only  general  and  phenome- 
nal prosperity  throughout  the  country,  but  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake and  fire  happened  in  April  of  1906.  That  immediately  caused 
a  big  demand  for  Puget  Sound  lumber.  Shortly  after  that  the  earth- 
qaafie  in  Valparaiso  destroyed  a  number  of  buildings  and  increased 
tne  demand  tor  lumber  from  that  source.  The  result  was  that  it 
was  not  a  question  of  the  price  of  lumber  at  the  mills,  but  it  was  a 
question  of  quick  delivery,  and,  naturally,  when  a  buyer  came  to  a 
plant  and  wanted  to  buy  lumber  he  did  not  only  ask  the  price  but 
asked  for  immediate  delivery.  The  result  was  that  the  price  at  that 
100878—11 66 
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time,  as  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  went  up.  the  price  for  January, 
1906,  being  $7.50  and  for  1907  $12.50,  and  January,  1908,  $10.60. 
The  price  that  I  gave  you  for  1906  was  in  January  and  was  not 
affected  by  these  conditions.  The  price  I  gave  you  in  January. 
1907  and  1908,  was  affected  by  these  conditions. 

Now,  I  have  stated  that  I  have  lived  on  Puget  Sound  scone  20 
years,  and  am  familiar  generally  with  conditions  there.  Twenty 
years  ago,  when  I  came  to  the  city  of  Bellingham,  I  bought  lumber 
for  street-grading  purposes  and  paid  $11  for  it.  That  was  the  cur- 
rent price  of  common  dimension  and  building  lumber  at  that  time 
I  have  given  you  the  variations  of  the  prices  of  lumber  up  to  date 
on  that  same  grade,  and  I  say  that  to-day  we  will  sell  that  same  grade 
of  lumber  in  the  city  of  Bellingham  for  about  $8  or  $8.50  at 
the  mill.  I  can  not  impress  too  strongly  on  the  committee  that  the 
price  of  common  building  lumber  that  enters  into  an  ordinary  house 
or  barn,  such  as  studding,  ship-lap,  or  sheathing,  has  not  increased  at 
the  mill.    In  fact,  we  are  selling  it  at  less. 

The  price  of  the  high-grade  lumber  has  increased — ^high-grade 
clears  and  finish,  such  as  would  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
panels  of  that  door — they  have  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $24. 
Flooring  has  advanced  from  about  $18  to  $25,  showing  the  fact  that 
the  increased  production  has  made  more  common  lumber  than  could 
be  sold  and  less  clear  lumber  proportionately.  If  it  had  not,  the  rela- 
tive prices  would  have  remained  the  same.  The  fact  is,  as  to  the 
Douglas  fir — which  is  manufactured  on  Puget  Soimd — about  70  per 
cent  of  the  log  measure  goes  into  the  common  grades,  about  30  per 
cent  goes  into  the  upper  grades,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  only  15  or 
20  per  cent.  In  the  best  sections  it  may  be  a  little  more  than  the 
average.  The  30  per  cent  will  never  have  to  fear  for  a  market  We 
can  always  find  a  ready  buyer  for  that  lumber.  It  is  the  70  per  cent 
that  worries  us. 

In  1907  the  railroads  raised  their  rates  from  40  cents  per  100 
pounds  to  50  cents  per  100  pounds.  The  old  rates  to  Minnesota 
transfer,  figured  on  tne  basis  of  dimension  lumber,  were  $10.40  per 
1,000  feet,  but  it  was  raised  by  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1908  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  which  increased  the  cost 
of  the  delivery  into  most  of  that  consuming  territory  about  $1.40  per 
1,000  feet.  That  is  another  burden  that  the  consumer  and  the  re- 
tailer are  asked  to  bear,  because  I  think  I  have  shown  you  gentlemen 
that  the  manufacturer  or  mill  can  not  bear  it.  It  not  only  has 
not  increased  its  price  at  the  mill,  but  it  has  decreased  it  during  those 
j-ears. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  one  question,  if  it  will  not  interrupt  or  annoy 
you.  At  this  time,  in  1907.  when  by  reason  of  the  earthquake  there 
was  such  a  ^eat  demand  for  lumber,  did  it  cost  the  mills  any  more 
to  produce  it? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir ;  it  did. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  all.    I  just  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  increased  capacity  created  an  abnormal  demand 
for  labor.  The  result  was  that  our  average  price  for  labor  ad- 
vanced very  rapidly — I  mean  our  average  cost  of  labor.  We  paid, 
I  should  say,  in  1905  about  $2  for  common  labor,  and  we  paid  as 
high  as  $3  a  day  for  common  labor  in  the  height  of  that  season  in 
1907-    There  is  another  item  that  enters  into  that,  and  it  is  not  alone 
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the  cost  of  labor  but  the  efficiency.  The  efficiency  of  labor  dimin- 
ished proportionately  to  the  increase  in  the  pay  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  men  that  they  are  very  independent  and 
will  not  perform  as  willing  labor  or  as  much  labor  for  the  money  as 
on  a  lower  basis. 

I  want  to  speak  some  of  the  timber  in  Idaho.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  Idaho  industry  except  in  a  general  way,  but  the  industry  in 
Idaho  has  been  developed  very  rapidly  within  the  last  10  years.  In 
1899,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  there  was  very  little  lumber 
produced.  I  Siink  the  figures  show  about  165,000,000  feet,  and  in 
10  years,  in  1909,  that  has  increased  tenfold,  so  that  the  actual  pro- 
duction to-day,  or  in  1909,  was  about  1,500,000,000  feet.  The  ad- 
vance has  been  rapid  for  the  reason  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  production  of  the  similar  grades  of  lumber  in  northern  Minne- 
sota and  Wisconsin,  namely,  white  pine.  The^^  have  found  in  Idaho 
a  substitute — or,  I  should  hardly  say  a  substitute,  for  that  lumber 
is  just  as  good — called  western  white  pine. 

Now,  this  large  output  is  shipped  East,  as  far  east  as  New  York 
and  Boston.  The  western  white  pine  and  eastern  white  pine  is  no 
lon^r  used  as  ordinary  building  lumber  except  in  the  very  lowest 
grades.  The  medium  grades  and  higher  grades  are  used  for  shop- 
work.  They  make  doors  and  sashes  and  high-grade  work,  what  is 
called  factory  work.  The  very  low  grades  of  white  pine  go  into 
boxes,  but  very  seldom  into  buildings.  As  the  product  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  declined,  the  product  of  Idaho 
came  in  to  take  its  place.  But  you  must  understand  not  at  the  same 
price  to  the  consumer,  because  there  was  the  freight  haul  of  about 
1,500  miles  further  to  pay  for.  That  freight  haul  is  42  cents  to  the 
Minnesota  transfer— 3  cents  less  than  ours  from  the  Pacific  coast. 
Figured  on  an  average,  it  is  about  $10  per  thousand  feet  freight, 
That  is  what  the  consumer  has  to  pay  in  addition  to  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  had  he  been  able  to  get  his  white  pine  lumber  nearer 
home. 

The  proportiotiate  number  of  men  employed  in  the  industrv  in 
Idaho  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  oi  the 
increase  of  product.  In  Idaho  last  year — 1910 — there  were  very 
destructive  fires.  I  do  not  know  how  many  billions  of  feet  were 
destroyed,  but  there  were  a  great  many  billions  of  feet.  The  Forest 
Service  has  been  diligently  surveying  and  advertising  these  tracts 
for  sale.  On  account  of  their  inaccessibility  and  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  transportation  to  remove  the  raw  material  to  a  convenient 
manufacturing  point  is  so  heavy,  I  doubt  very  much  if  much  of  that 
timber  will  be  saved.  In  fact,  I  Question  if  any  of  it  will  be  saved, 
as  it  can  not  be  logged,  railroaded,  and  milled  at  the  present  prices 
of  lumber. 

That  is  one  point  that  we  have  to  contend  with  on  the  Pacific 
coast — our  risks  are  great.  We  not  only  have  the  initial  investment 
in  the  timber,  but  we  have  to  carry  the  tax  burden  from  year  to  year, 
and  we*  have  to  carry  the  fire  risk.  The  fire  risk,  as  I  have  just 
shown  you,  is  a  very  grave  danger.  It  is  the  greatest  danger  that 
conservation  has.  In  the  State  of  Washington  it  is  estimated  that 
there  has  been  more  timber  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  period  since 
lumbering  has  been  conducted  there  than  has  been  logged'  atid  but 
into  timter. 
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Now,  the  lumbermen  are  doing  everything  they  can  to  better  that 
condition.  In  the  State  of  Washington  we  have  organized  forest 
patrol  districts.  This  is  done  by  voluntary  associations  and  by 
assessment  on  the  lumbermen.  They  maintain  district  patrols,  and 
the  main  offices  of  the  patrols  are  in  the  larger  centers.  During  the 
fire  season,  which  is  from  June  to  September,  ihej  i>atrol  those  dis- 
tricts and  have  forces  of  men  at  hand  to  put  out  mcipient  fires,  and 
in  many  ways  aid  the  cause  of  conservation.  I  want  to  say  that  that 
is  conductea  primarily  at  the  expense  of  the  lumbermen  in  that  State. 
I  think  that  m  the  State  of  Idaho  they  have  similar  arrangements. 

Now,  the  reason  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  in  its 
present  form  is  because  it  is  not  reciprocal  so  far  as  the  lumber 
schedule  is  concerned.  I  might  say  that,  personally,  if  the  reciprocity 
bill  reduces  the  cost  of  living  and  people  could  live  cheaper,  perhaps 
I  might  be  selfish  enough  to  favor  it  But  such  is  not  the  case.  If 
you  diminish  the  cost  of  living  you  dimini^  the  value  of  farm 
products.  If  you  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Washington  or  in  North  Dakota  or  in  Minnesota  or 
Nebraska  or  South  Dakota,  where  our  principal  consuming  markets 
are,  you  reduce  his  buying  power  and  our  prosperity  accordioj^ly. 
For  that  reason,  gentlemen,  as  a  whole,  I  am  against  the  bill  as 
proposed. 

Tnere  is  one  other  reason  for  which,  as  a  lumberman,  not  wholly 
so  as  a  citizen  but  as  a  lumberman,  I  am  opposed  to  the  adoption 
of  this  bill.  It  is  not  reciprocal  in  all  of  its  features.  It  is  not 
identical  in  the  reduction  oi  its  tariffs.  To  illustrate:  I  ship  more 
or  less  lumber  into  British  Columbia  and  Canada — because  we  are 
just  20  miles  south  of  the  boundary  line  and  have  rail  connec- 
tion with'  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  distributes  into 
Canada.  We  shipped  last  year  some  800  cars  into  that  territory. 
We  paid,  for  that  period  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  on  all  of 
the  aressed  and  matched  lumber  and  all  of  the  lumber  which  was  sur- 
faced on  more  than  one  side.  The  Canadian  tariff  is  free  on  rough 
lumber,  and  on  lumber  surfaced  on  one  side  only  there  is  a  cEarse  of 
25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  such  articles  as  shiplap,  flooring,  ceuing, 
ana  drop  siding. 

^  Now,  under  this  proposed  bill  the  tariff  on  lumber  surfaced  on  two 
sides  is  75  cents.  In  Canada  it  would  be  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  and 
on  an  $8  basis  that  would  be  $2.  On  flooring,  for  instance,  we  would 
charge  them  $1.12.  In  Canada  they  charge  us  on  a  basis  of  $25  value 
here,  and  that  would  be  $6.25  per  thousand. 

^  Now,  that  is  not  reciprocal,  nor  is  it  fair.  If  the  tariff  were  iden- 
tical on  both  sides,  I  would  say  as  an  individual  manufacturer,  look- 
ing at  it  from,  a  purely  selfish  standpoint,  that  I  might  favor  it, 
because  I  can  ship  under  present  conditions  into  Canada  very  satis- 
factorily and  they  are  a  big  consuming  factor.  But  it  is  not,  and  we 
have  the  same  tariff  wall  from  Canada  against  us  as  we  had  before. 
Now,  I  have  been  a  great  deal  in  Canada,  because  I  am  a  next-door 
neighbor  and  have  besn  for  a  number  of  years.  Her  prosperity  and 
rapid  advance  dates  back  to  1903  or  1904,  but  during  that  time 
to  date,  some  seven  or  eight  years,  lumber  prices  have  varied  so 
that  during  the  year  1904  lumber  was  higher  in  Canada,  and  we 
shipped  some  over  there. 
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We  shipped  a  little  over  thwe  in  1906.  and  none  in  1906  and  1907 
while  lumber  was  lower  in  Canada.  They  shipped  some  over  here 
in  1907  and  1908.  The  conditions  were  about  equal  in  1909  and  1910, 
and  to-day  the  average  price  of  lumber  is  higher  in  Canada  than  it  is 
here.  The  result  is  that  we,  who  are  situated  close  to  the  boundary 
line,  are  shipping  a  considerable  quantity  of  lumber  into  that  coun- 
try, and  we  would  like  to  have  that  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem 
rrauoed  to  the  same  tariff  as  is  in  our  bill. 

S^iator  Lodge.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  5  minutes  past  1,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  conunittee  adjourn  until  Wednesday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Hie  Chairman.  We  had  intended  holding  a  meeting  to-morrow, 
but  we  can  not  anticipate  any  large  attendance  of  members,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  on  Wednesday 
morning  next.  If  there  is  no  objection,  that  wiU  be  the  order  of  the 
committee,  when  the  committee  will  proceed  to  finish  these  hearings 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Pacific  coast 

Mr.  Bix>EDEL.  I  could  finish  very  shortly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
be  Dermitted  to  do  so. 

Senator  Heybitbn.  We  meet  in  the  Senate  at  2  o'clock  to-day,  and 
I  think  we  had  better  adjourn. 

The  Ghaibman.  Yes;  the  Senate  meete  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  now  adjourn. 

(Accordingly,  the  committee  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  May  81, 
1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 


Committee  on  Finance,  United  States  Senate, 

^yashington^  D.  C.^  Wednesdaj/y  May  31^  1911. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present :  Senators  Penrose  (chairman) ,  CuUom,  Lodge,  McCumber, 
Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heybum,  La  FoUette,  Bauey,  Simmons, 
Stone,  Williams,  Kern,  and  Johnson. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  am  in- 
formed, Senator  Stone,  that  the  people  representing  the  lumber 
business  will  not  take  more  than  15  minutes  if  not  interrupted,  so  we 
can  proceed  with  them  and  then  take  up  your  examination  of  Messrs. 
Graham  and  Allen. 

statement  in  writing  bt  the  bureau  of  trade  relations  of  the 
state  department,  submitted  by  senator  stone. 

Senator  Stone.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  me.  I  would  like, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  vou  proceed,  to  offer  at  this  pK)int  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Rela- 
tions of  the  State  Department,  calling  attention  to  some  errors  in 
the  statistics  submitted,  I  think,  by  Gov.  Bachelder,  and  some  state- 
ments contained  in  his  remarks  before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings, 
and  in  the  reprint  will  be  inserted  in  the  proper  place  under  Gov. 
Bachelder's  remarks. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

Duties  on  Manufactubed  Articles  Used  by  Canadian  and  American  Farmers. 
[Analysis  of  list  presented  by  ex-Gov.  N.  J.  Bachelder.  1 

The  list  of  comparatlre  tariff  rates  appearing  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
Finance  Committee's  Hearings  on  Reciprocity,  May  8,  1911,  and  frequently 
referred  to  throughout  the  hearings  accorded  the  agricultural  Interests  by  the 
Finance  Committee  not  only  state  many  rates  with  absolute  incorrectness,  but 
Is  based  throughout  on  the  assumption  that  Canada  imports  a  majority  of  her 
manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain  under  the  British  preferential  rates 
of  her  tariff,  whereas  in  many  of  the  instances  cited  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian 
Imports  are  from  the  United  States  and  are  taxed  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher 
than  the  rates  set  down  under  the  heading  "  Canadian  tariff." 

The  Canadian  preferential  rates  given  are  not  stated  accurately.  The  lower 
grades  of  earthenware  most  used  by  farmers*  families,  such  as  rough  table- 
ware, crocks,  chums,  tiles,  etc.,  enter  when  from  Bhigland  at  20  per  cent;  the 
15  per  cent  rate  stated  applies  only  to  the  finer  grades  of  tableware.  Wire 
from  Great  Britain  is  dutiable  at  as  high  as  15  per  cent,  instead  of  only  10 
per  cent  under  No.  406  of  the  Canadian  Customs  Tariff  of  1907,  covering  "  wire 
of  all  metals  and  kinds  not  otherwise  provided  for."    Twisted  or  clothesline 
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wire  iB  dutiable  at  17}  per  cent  Hats  from  Great  Britain  meet  a  rate  of  22i 
per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.  It  is  tme  that  a  few  fur  bats  are  admitted  at 
20  per  cent,  but  these  are  included  with  all  other  manufactures  of  furs  In  the 
import  figures,  the  total  reaching  but  $421,741  in  value;  while  ordinary  felt 
and  straw  hats  entering  at  higher  rates  totaled  $2,890,134.  The  35  per  c&kt 
rate  given  for  sugar  can  not  be  found  in  the  Canadian  tariff  law  or  derived 
from  the  Canadian  import  statistics.  The  preferential  rate  on  reined 
sugar  is  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  1  cent  per  100  pounds  additional  for 
each  polariscope  degree  over  88.  The  rate  of  17}  per  cent  stated  for  carpets 
applies  only  to  mattings  and  coarse  fiber  rugs,  the  rate  on  carpets  being  25 
per  cent,  and  the  value  of  these  carpets  Imported  by  Canadians  being  more 
than  four  times  that  of  the  mattings  and  coarse-fiber  rugs  imported  by  them. 
The  rate  quoted  for  dress  goods  is  only  applicable  to  such  goods  wh^i  imported 
in  the  unfinished  state  to  be  finished  by  Canadian  manufacturers,  such  imports 
amounting  to  but  $84,437.  On  the  other  hand,  ordinary  wooloi  cloths  used  for 
the  making  of  dresses  and  clothing  enter  Canada  from  Great  Britain  at  30  per 
cent,  and  are  imported  to  the  value  of  $6,680,380,  about  one-fifth  coming  from 
countries  other  than  England  at  35  per  cent.  The  British  preferential  rate  on 
celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  list  reforred  to  states  that 
no  manufactures  of  celluloid  from  Great  Britain  are  taxed  more  than  5  per 
cent  The  rate  on  cement  is  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  5  per  cent  as 
stated ;  and  this  8-cent  rate  is  equivalent  to  approximately  25  per  cent  Bas- 
kets are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  being  free  of  duty.  Rubber  coats 
are  dutiable  at  22}  per  cent  instead  of  15  per  cent.  Lead  in  pigs  and  blocks  is 
dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  in  bars  or  sheets  at  15  per  cent,  and  in  manufactured 
forms  at  20  per  cent,  while  the  list  states  it  as  exempt  from  all  duty. 

United  States  tariff  rates  are  in  several  instances  incorrect  Our  duty  on  tin 
plates  is  specific  (1.2  cents  per  pound),  and  is  equivalent  to  42.33  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  45  per  cent.  The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for  wire 
can  apply  only  to  barbed  wire,  and  is  equivalent  to  7.77  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  total  Imports  of  sugar  into  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1010,  were  admitted  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  52.78  per  cent  instead 
of  the  80  per  cent  rate  shown  in  the  grange's  list.  Common,  or  laundry,  soap, 
the  grade  referred  to  when  the  Canadian  rate  is  stated  at  65  cents  per  100 
pounds,  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  50  per  cent  Mano- 
factures  of  celluloid  enter  the  United  States  at  65  cents  per  pound  plus  30  per 
cent  the  duty  being  the  equivalent  of  55.45  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  place  of  00 
per  cent.  Cement  is  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds,  instead  of  10  per  cent 
The  American  rate  is  identical  with  the  Canadian  preferential  rate  when  the 
specific  duty  is  compared,  but  on  our  import?  of  cement  the  rate  figures  to  but 
22  per  cent,  while  on  Canadian  imports  it  figures  to  25  per  cent  Salt  in  balk 
is  admitted  at  7  cents  instead  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  about  two-fifths 
of  our  imports  enter  at  the  lower  rate.  Figs  are  dutiable  at  2}  cents  per  pound, 
in  place  of  1  cent  per  pound  plus  35  per  cent.  Jute  bags  are  dutiable  at  seven- 
eighths  cent  per  pound  plus  15  per  cent,  which  works  out  to  33.08  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  45  per  cent  as  stated  in  the  list.  The  45  per  cent  rate 
applies  to  "  all  other  "  manufactures  of  vegetable  fibers.  Cotton  thread  enters 
at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  32.18  per  cent  instead  of  at  45  per  cent  as 
listed.  Our  imports  of  gloves  enter  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  49.52  per 
cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent.  The  lower  grades  of  earthenware,  such  as  farmers 
use  to  a  great  extent,  are  dutiable  at  25  per  cent,  instead  of  60  per  cent.  The 
maximum  rate  for  hose  is  $2  plus  15  per  cent  per  dozen  pairs,  instead  of  $5  plus 
55  per  cent  Window  glass  enters  at  an  average  rate  of  49.67  per  cent  instead 
of  from  60  to  75  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  glassware  Is  53.83  per  cent. 
Instead  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent  The  average  rate  on  clocks  and  watches  Is 
35.58  per  cent,  instead  of  40  to  60  per  cent.  The  rate  on  baskets  is  35  to  60  per 
cent  instead  of  45  to  60  per  cent 

The  list  under  discussion  is  premised  with  the  statement  that  "the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  Into  Canada  come  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  that  therefore  "it  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates  of  duty  on 
British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  (the  United  States) 
tariff  rates."  The  official  Canadian  import  statistics,  however,  show  that  the 
greater  part  of  Canada's  imports  of  many  of  the  leading  items  listed  comes 
from  the  United  States  and  pays  duties  much  higher  than  those  stated  for 
comparison.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  furniture  purchased  by  Canada,  for 
example,  comes  from  the  United  States,  and  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  Instead 
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o^  20  per  cent  as  stated.  Our  own  rate  on  famiture  is  but  35  per  c^t.  Imports 
ot  furniture  into  Canada  during  tbe  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  were  as 
follows : 

BVom  United  States $851,077 

From  Great  Britain 80,106 

From  other  countrieo 54,107 

T6tal 004, 380 

Common  or  laundry  soap,  the  grade  to  which  the  Canadian  rate  quoted 
applies*  Is  bought  by  Canadians  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  is  taxed 
$1  per  100  pounds  instead  of  65  cents.  The  $1  rate  is  equivalent  to  nearly  18 
per  ceait  ad  yalorem  and  the  proper  United  States  rate  is  20  per  cent,  the  50 
I>er  cent  rate  being  erroneous.    Canadian  imports  were: 

From  United  States $101, 404 

From  other  countries 8,549 

Total 199, 963 

Pianos  bought  by  Canada  come  chiefly  from  this  country  and  are  taxed  80 
instead  of  20  per  c^t    The  imports  were  : 

From  United  States $282,457 

From  other  countries 14,521 

Total 296, 978 

Stores  used  by  Canadians,  when  from  abroad,  are  largely  of  United  States 
origin,  as  the  following  import  figures  show,  and  enter  at  25  instead  of  1,5  per 
cent: 

Prom  United  States $480,927 

From  other  countries 11,611 

Total 492,  538 

The  same  is  true  as  to  sewing  machines,  the  tax  on  the  vast  majority  of  im- 
ports being  30  instead  of  20  per  cent : 

From  United  States $308,699 

From  other  countries 19, 550 

Total - 323,249 

Four-fifths  of  the  tinware  talsen  by  the  Dominion  is  from  America,  and  is 
taxed  at  25  instead  of  15  per  cent : 

From  United  States —  $232,071 

From  other  countries 74, 932 

Total 307,003 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  entering  from  this  country  are  taxed  at  25  instead  of 
15  per  cent,  and  our  share  in  Canada's  purchase  is : 

From  United  States $113, 956 

From  other  countries 1, 887 

Total 115,843 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  Imports  of  clocks  come  from  the  United  States, 
and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Germany  at  the  same  rate  of  duty,  30  instead 
of  20  per  cent : 

From  United  States $294, 982 

From  Germany 68, 735 

From  other  countries 49, 417 

Total 418, 134 
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Two-thirds  of  Canada's  imports  of  watches  and  parts  of  come  from  the  United 
States  at  30  per  cent,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Switzerland  at  the  In- 
termediate rate  of  27^  per  cent ;  the  rate  listed  is  20  per  cent. 

From  United  States —    $669,740 

From  Switzerland 264.541 

From  other  countries 112,202 

Total 1, 046, 483 

Automobile  farm  trucks  are  mentioned.  Automobiles  are  not  distinimished 
by  classes  in  the  Canadian  Import  figures,  but  the  vast  majority  of  all  kinds 
comes  from  the  United  States  at  35  instead  of  22}  per  cent : 

From  United  States $1. 560, 227 

From  other  countries 162, 988 

Total 1, 732, 215 

Out  of  $163,720  worth  of  figs  imported  by  Canada  only  $10  worth  enters  at 
the  40  cents  per  100  pounds  rate  quoted,  the  remainder  being  taxed  62}  cents 
per  100  pounds.  The  bulk  of  the  dutiable  wire  imported  by  Canada  is  from 
this  country.  Nearly  all  of  the  lamp  chimneys  bought  by  Canada  come  from 
American  sources  and  are  taxed  32}  Instead  of  20  per  coit,  imports  from  the 
United  States  being  $161,079  out  of  a  total  of  $105,845.  More  than  one-balf  of 
the  oilcloths  Imported  by  Canada  are  from  the  United  States  and  are  dutiable 
at  30  instead  of  25  per  cent  (the  preferential  rate  should  have  been  stated  in 
the  list  at  20  per  cent).  Canada  imports  $709,502  of  lamps,  etc,  from  the 
world,  and  of  these  $518,861  are  from  the  United  States  at  30  Instead  of  20 
per  cent  Nearly  all  of  the  axes  and  scythes  bought  by  Canada  are  from  this 
country  at  22}  Instead  of  15  per  cent.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  hats  imported  by 
Canada  are  from  America  and  dutiable  at  35  instead  of  20  per  cent  About 
one-half  of  the  agateware  purchased  by  the  Dominion  is  also  from  this  country, 
and  is  taxed  at  35  per  cent  instead  of  at  the  22}  per  cent  rate  given  in  the  list 
presented  by  Ex-Gov.  Bachelder. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Maj.  Griggs,  will  you  proceed? 

Mr.  Griggs.  I  believe  Mr.  Blo^l  wishes  to  make  a  short  addi- 
tional statement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bloedel,  will  you  proceed?  The  committee 
will  be  glad  to  hear  you  or  any  of  your  party  that  want  to  be  heard. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMElTr  OF  KB.  T.  H.  BLOEDEL,  OF  BELUNGh 

HAM,  WASH. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee:  in 
my  closing  remarks  on  Monday  I  touched  upon  the  fact  that  lumber 
was  higher  at  the  present  time  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States. 
I  referred  more  particularly  to  the  lumber  manufactured  in  British 
Columbia.  I  stated  that  my  own  firm  is  situated  advantageously, 
with  a  view  to  shipping  into  Canada.  It  is  just  20  miles  south  of  the 
line,  with  a  connection  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and 
therefore  has  facilities  to  distribute  into  Canada.  We  shipped  last 
year  about  800  cars  into  that  territory.  You  may  therefore  ask  the 
question,  Why  are  we  afraid  of  the  removal  of  the  protection  ?  The 
reason  is  not  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  immediate  present;  it  is  the 
future  we  dread. 

For  the  immediate  present  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  demand 
in  Canada  for  lumber  is  greater  than  their  capacity  to  manufacture. 
The  Province  of  British  Columbia  is  as  great,  I  think,  as  our  north- 
western group  of  States.  I  mean  by  that,  Washington,  Idaho,  a  part 
of  Montana,  and  Oregon;  that  is,  our  lumber-producing  northwest- 
em  group.      The  lumber  product  of  British  Columbia  has  not  yet 
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been  brought  to  a  point  where  it  is  a  large  factor,  even  within  itself. 
My  latest  data,  and  these  are  not  very  recent,  show  that  the  output 
of  British  Columbia  was  about  800,000,000  feet,  I  think,  in  1909. 
That  has  not  been  increased  since  sufficiently  to  be  a  factor.  It  is 
only  about  one-tenth  of  the  product  of  a  similar  area  in  the  United 
States  just  south  of  the  boundary,  which,  as  I  stated  earlier  in  this 
hearing,  was  7,500,000,000  feet  for  1909. 

The  industry  in  British  Columbia  has  only  been  scratched ;  it  has 
not  yet  been  developed.  It  has  just  been  touched;  and  just  as 
soon  as  vou  open  to  British  Columbia  the  market  of  90,000,000  of 
people,  free  to  them,  that  industry  is  going  to  be  not  only  fully  de- 
veloped, but  probably  in  danger  of  being,  as  it  has  been  on  this  side 
of  the  line,  overdeveloped.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee  that  the  best  lumber  men  in  British  Columbia  are  not 
favoring  this  reciprocity  pact,  for  the  reason  that  thev  fear  just  this 
very  thing.  That  will  mean  in  the  future  that  we  will  have  the  com- 
petition of  the  Canadian  raw  materials,  the  Canadian  cheaper  cost 
of  production,  the  Canadian  cheaper  cost  of  taxation,  bearing  no 
burdens  of  our  Government,  and  with  a  free  market  value  of  90,- 
000,000  people  to  supply. 

British  (Jolumbia  has  a  coast  line  of  many  thousands  of  miles.  I 
would  not  venture  to  ^ess  how  many,  but,  as  you  know,  the  coast 
line  of  British  Columbia,  with  its  numerous  islands,  is  vast.  It  must 
be  over  20,000  miles.  Mills  can  be  developed  along  that  coast  line 
at  any  number  of  points.  They  have  the  Canadian  Facific  Railway, 
which  comes  into  the  United  States  at  different  points;  they  have  the 
Northern  Pacific  Eailway;  they  have  the  Grekt  Northern  Railway ; 
they  have  all  the  means  of  reaching  our  market  that  we  have. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  condition  which  maintains  to-day 
on  account  of  the  phenomenal  prosperity  of  Canada  and  its  lack  of 
a  sufficient  and  adequate  supply  of  lumber  is  not  one  that  will  main- 
tain a  year  from  now,  or  two  years  from  now,  or  later  than  that. 
There  is  another  point  in  this  situation  that  must  be  considered  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  completed,  and  that  I  wish  to  touch  upon  in  a 
few  moments. 

With  reference  to  the  cost  of  carrying  timber  in  British  Columbia 
and  the  comparative  cost  of  carrying  it  in  the  State  of  Washington, 
I  wish  to  say  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  the  average  tax  per 
acre  on  the  timbered  area  is  80  cents  per  acre.  The  average  tax  on 
the  British  Columbia  timber  license  is  $140  per  year  on  640  acres, 
which  amounts  approximately  to  21  cents  an  acre,  or  one-fourth  of 
the  average  tax  in  the  State  of  Washington.  There  are,  however,  a 
jrreat  many  grants  or  licenses  in  British  Columbia  which  take  a 
lesser  tax.  I  nave  under  consideration  and  have  taken  options  on  a 
tract  of  7,880  acres  in  British  Columbia,  on  which  the  annual  license 
fee  is  10  cents  per  acre,  or  a  tax  on  that  tract  of  $788.  In  the  United 
States  about  60  miles  from  this  tract  I  also  own  some  timber,  and  on 
certain  areas  of  this  tract  of  land  we  have  paid  as  high  as  $2  an  acre 
taxes.  The  80  cents  an  acre  tax  that  I  refer  to  is  the  average  of  the 
timbered  area  in  the  State.  In  certain  districts  the  tax  is  much  higher 
than  that,  and  of  course  in  some  districts  lower.  To  carry  those 
7,880  acres  in  the  State  of  Washington — ^20  miles  south  of  the  boun- 
dary line — would  cost  me,  at  the  rate  of  taxation  in  that  county, 
approximately  $6,000.    That  is  not  a  single  charge;  that  is  an  annual 
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tax.  You  can  see  the  advantage^  therefore,  of  being  a  manufacturer 
and  holding  British  Columbia  timber,  and  I  say  to  you,  gentlemen, 
in  all  candor,  that  my  friends  and  I  took  this  option  with  the  view 
that  if  the  reciprocity  pact  became  a  law  it  would  be  a  splendid 
speculation,  because  the  timber  would  advance  rapidly.  If  it  passes, 
we  certainly  shall  conclude  its  purchase.  If  it  does  not  pass  I  will 
say  that  it  is  a  good  investment  for  the  future,  and  we  shall  probably 
close  it  anyway.  It  is  a  certainty  that  if  the  bill  does  pass  the  tim- 
ber will  be  worth  much  more  money  than  if  it  does  not  pass. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  Panama  Canal ;  I  had  the  honor  of  pre- 
paring a  short  paper  on  the  influence  of  the  Panama  Canal,  when 
completed,  on  the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast,  which  wa^ 
read  before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers' 
Association  in  Chica^  last  week.  In  that  paper  I  stated  that  the 
present  freight  rates  irom  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
were  so  high  that  they  were  prohibitive  of  developing  that  market 
to  any  great  extent.  I  have  ascertained  by  inquiry  amon^  our  coast 
lumber  firms  that  from  5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  present  mill  product 
finds  a  market  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  That  is  the  better  grade  of 
lumber.  It  is  only  the  lumber  of  the  higher  grades  and  in  the  spe- 
cialty classes  that  can  stand  the  present  freight  rates.  Common  lum- 
ber, of  course,  can  not  pay  those  rates.  The  trouble  with  the  present 
railroad  tariflf  is  that  it  is  a  tariflf  by  weight.  The  ^reen  lumber  or 
the  air-dried  lumber,  which  is  of  a  common  grade,  is  much  heavier 
than  the  kiln-dried  and  manufactured  lumber,  and  the  result  is  that 
where  the  high-grade  flooring  and  ceiling  and  finished  lumber  takes 
an  average  rate  of  freight  of  $15  and  $18  per  1,000  feet  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  the  common  grades  of  lumber  will  take  an  average  rate  of 
from  $22  to  $25  per  1,000  feet.  You  see,  therefore,  that  on  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  the  cost  of  our  lumber  to  the  retailer  or  to  the  con- 
sumer is  just  the  same,  whether  it  is  the  common  ffrade  or  a  higher 
grade.     The  result  is  the  common  grades  have  not  round  a  market. 

What  I  was  getting  at  is  that  when  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed 
it  is  estimated  that  we  can  get  a  freight  rate  of  from  $7  to  $9  per 
1,000  feet,  delivered  from  ship's  side  in  the  seajjorts  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  instead  of  from  $18  to  $24,  the  present  rail  rates. 

We  believe  that  that  is  going  to  develop  our  market  very  exten- 
sively, and  we  are  jubilant  over  the  prospects.  I  can  tell  you,  gentle- 
men, that  if  it  were  not  for  this  hope  on  the  Pacific  coast  many  of 
us  would  have  abandoned  the  lumber  field  during  the  last  four  years. 
It  is  this  hope  that  keeps  us  going.  We  feel  that  if  we  can  reach 
this  market,  as  I  said,  at  a  freight  cost  of  between  $7  and  $9  that 
would  give  us  an  advantage,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  competi- 
tion from  British  Columbia  on  the  north.  We  are  limited  as  to  the 
transportation  coastwise  to  American  bottoms,  and  American  bottom? 
can  not  transport  for  the  same  rate  as  foreign  bottoms.  I  know  of 
two  chailers  that  were  let  last  fall — one  for  the  American  side,  one 
for  the  Canadian  side — ^both  destined  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  Canadian  charter  was  let  for  $2  less  than  the  American.  Last 
week  I  interviewed  a  gentleman  who  has  shipped  some  lumber  by 
vessel  from  Tacoma  to  New  York  City  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  He 
said  he  was  offered  in  New  York  City  the  same  charter  from  the 
Canadian  side  at  $3  less.     He  paid  ai{  average  freight  rate  of  $12. 
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The  sailing  vessel,  however,  is  a  very  slow  means  of  transportation, 
as  it  takes  nearly  six  months  to  bring  a  sailing  vessel  around,  and 
the  investment  in  the  lumber,  therefore,  is  such  that  the  time  taken 
offsets  the  freight  advantages. 

We  estimate  that  when  the  canal  is  completed  we  can  transport 
lumber  in  steamers  adapted  to  the  purxx)se  m  21  da}'s.  It  takes  the 
railroads  now  nearly  44  days,  so  that  we  will  not  only  have  an  advan- 
tage in  rates,  but  in  the  time  of  transportation.  We  assume  that 
when  that  time  comes  there  will  he  distributing  rates  made  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  terminals,  such  as  the  Bush  Terminal,  Norfolk^ 
Boston,  and  other  points,  whereby  luml)er  may  be  transferred  from 
ship  to  cars  and  shipped  to  points  as  far  in  the  interior  as  Ohio,  and 
possibly  Indiana.  We  are  looking  forward  to  this  development,  but 
as  Canada  will  enjoy  the  advantage  of  from  $2  to  $3  in  the  freight 
rates  and  the  free  market  on  this  side  of  90,000,000  people,  you  can 
readily  see  that  the  advantages  accruing  to  us  through  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  will  be  nullified. 

Senator  McCumber.  If  the  rule  is  adopted  that  our  ships  will  go 
through  the  canal  without  the  payment  of  tolls,  we  will  have  an 
advantage  over  Canada  in  that  respect,  will  we  not? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  It  will  be  equivalent  to  the  difference  in  the 
cost  of  transportation? 

Mr.  Bix)Ei»Bt..  Not  quite.     We  will  have  the  advantage  in  the  tolls. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  will  depend  on  what  the  tolls  are? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  As  I  understand  it,  the  Mann  bill,  as  introduced, 
provides  that  the  maximum  canal  tolls  shall  be  $1.50  per  net  regis- 
tered ton.  That  would  be  from  90  cents  to  $1  per  1,000  feet  b.  m.  on 
lumber.  If  that  toll  is  paid  or  eliminated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, as  proposed  in  the  Mann  bill  or  the  Fordney  bill,  it  will 
give  us  that  advantage,  but  that  will  be  only  about  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  what  the  advantage  to  Canada  is.  I  should  say  that  the  duty 
of  $1.25,  if  retained,  will  maintain  the  equilibrium  between  the  two 
-sections.  If  that  is  removed  Canada  will  have  a  distinct  advantage. 
In  this  connection  I  want  to  sa}'  that  we  lumbermen  on  the  coast, 
and  in  fact  all  shippers  who  expect  to  do  a  large  shipping  business 
through  the  canal,  smcerely  hope  the  Mann  bill  or  the  Fordney  bill 
will  become  a  law,  and  that  the  tolls  on  the  canal  will  be  either  re- 
bated or  paid  by  the  Government  on  American  vessels  between 
American  ports.     That  will  give  us  just  that  much  advantage. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  subject  pretty  fully,  but  I  again  want  to 
draw  attention  to  my  statement  on  Monday  morning,  that  we  are 
to-day  selling  common  building  lumber,  which  enters  into  the  farm- 
er's hoase  and  bam  and  outbuilding,  for  less  money  than  we  have  at 
any  time  since  1902.  Mv  recollection  of  the  business  is — and  I  have 
a  general  recollection  or  the  business  as  far  back  as  1890 — ^that  dur- 
ing that  period  lumber  was  never  sold  for  less  than  it  is  to-day — 
that  is,  common  lumber — except  during  the  panic  of  1904. 

We  are  to-day  selling  common  lumber  at  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $7.50  at  the  mill  below  the  labor  cost  of  producing  it.  If 
you  want  to  take  a  coarser  grade  you  can  have  it  for  less  than  that. 
The  average  cost  for  lumber  is  over  $8  just  for  the  labor;  not  for 
vtumpage,  overhead  charges,  and  taxes,  but  just  the  labor.  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  lower  grades  of  lumber.  We  have  higher  grades 
of  lumber,  and  these,  as  I  stated  to  you  Monday,  have  advanced. 
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In  1890  I  remember  buying  flooring  at  about  $16  to  $18.  It  held 
that  price  until  about  1902.  Then  the  higher  grades  of  lumber 
advanced,  until  to-day  it  is  worth  $24  to  $25.  But  the  proportion 
of  flooring  that  enters  into  a  house  is  small.  There  is  no  flooring 
in  the  construction  of  a  bam.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  lumber 
in  the  construction  of  outbuildings  except  the  ordinary  grades,  and 
these  to-dav  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  worth  less  money  than  at  any 
time  for  the  last  9  or  10  years.  We  lumbermen  resent  in  most 
strenuous  terms  the  feeling  throughout  the  country  that  there  is  a 
lumber  trust.  We  do  not  know  anything  about  a*  lumber  trust  on 
the  Pacific  coast ;  we  never  did,  and  do  not  to-day. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  refer  simply  to  the  manufacturers  of 
lumber? 

Mr.  Bloedeu  I  refer  to  the  manufacturers  of  lumber  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  state  that  from  your  own  knowledge 
with  reference  to  either  the  wholesaler  or  retailer? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  situation  in  that  respect. 
I  am  testifying  as  a  lumber  manufacturer  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
I  want  to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  in  the  State  of  Washington  we  are  pay- 
ing higher  wages"  in  the  lumber  mills  and  the  lumber  woods  than  they 
are  in  any  other  section  of  the  United  States;  higher  than  in  Wis- 
consin or  in  Minnesota;  higher  than  in  New  Hampshire  or  Maine: 
higher  than  in  Pennsylvania ;  higher  than  in  the  South ;  higher  than 
in  the  Middle  Western  States — I  refer  to  Arizona  and  Montana.  We 
are  paying  more  for  our  supplies  that  enter  into  the  production  of 
lumber,  such  as  com,  which  has  to  be  shipped  in,  wheat,  flour,  beef, 
verv  little  of  which  we  produce  and  which  has  to  come  from  the 
Middle  States. 

Senator  Clark.  How  do  you  compare  with  Canada  in  that  respect 
for  the  same  industry? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Our  wages  are  about  as  high  in  the  woods  as  they 
are  in  their  woods.  In  our  mills  the  wages  are  somewhat  higher 
than  the  average  in  their  mills.  In  Canada  they  employ  more  ori- 
ental labor  than  we  do.  We  on  the  American  side  employ  prac- 
tically no  oriental  labor.  We  are  at  a  disadvantage,  paying  more  as 
we  do  for  wages,  paying  more  as  we  do  for  supplies  that  enter  into 
our  cost,  paying  higher  taxes  and  carrying  charges,  and  yet  we  are 
to-day  selling  lumber  for  less  than  any  other  lumber  district  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  selling  lumber  not  only  for  less  than  any 
other  district  in  the  United  States,  but  I  can  say  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  we  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  making  the 
cheapest  lumber  in  the  world  to-day.  There  is  no  other  district  I 
know  of  that  produces  such  cheap  lumber.  We  are  the  ones  who  will 
be  directly  affected  by  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity  bill;  we  are  the 
ones  who  are  directly  interested.  The  South,  so  far  as  we  know,  is 
indifferent.  The  northern-pine  interests  are  indifferent;  but  we  on 
the  Pacific  coast  feel  this  matter  keenly,  and  we  would  like  you  to 
take  that  into  consideration  in  your  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  covers  what  I  have  to  say. 

Senator  McCirMBER.  The  Representatives  of  your  State  in  Con- 
gress are  fully  cognizant  of  the  effect  of  this  treaty  upon  your  indus- 
try and  other  industries  there,  are  they  not? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  We  have  endeavoi^ed  to  inform  them  on  the  subject. 
Congressman  Humphrey,  I  believe,  voted  against  the  reciprocity  pact 
in  the  House. 

Senator  Simmons.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the  South 
is  indifferent?  Do  you  mean  it  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  its  lum- 
ber shall  be  put  on  the  free  list  or  not? 

Mr.  Bloedeu  I  say  that,  so  far  as  their  immediate  interests  are 
concerned,  they  are  not  interested  to  the  extent  we  are.  They  do  not 
feel  the  keenness  of  the  competition  to  the  extent  that  we  do. 

Senator  Simmons.  In  my  State  the  lumber  people  are  very  much 
interested. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  in  your  party  who  desires  to  be 
heard? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  think  Maj.  Griggs  has  a  few  remarks  to  make. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  One  word.  You  say  you  are  producing  the 
cheapest  lumber  in  the  world  now? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  your  deliberate  statement  and  opinion, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  I  say  with  reference  to  the  selling  of  the  common 
grades  of  lumber. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  hear  Maj.  Griggs  now. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEKENT  OF  ME.  EVESETT  0.  GBIOOS,  OF 
TACOKA,  WASH. 

Mr.  Griggs.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. 
I  told  the  Senators  I  had  some  pictures  of  our  actual  operations,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  leave  them  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  leave  them,  the  committee  will  be  glad 
to  look  them  over. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Will  you  explain  as  to  the  memoranda  on  the 
backs  of  the  pictures? 

Mr.  Griggs.  The  pictures  represent  our  operations  in  our  own 
timber  in  our  20  years  of  operation,  and  were  taken  a  week  before  I 
left.  The  one  showing  the  "  flying  machine,"  as  I  told  you  in  my 
remarks  the  other  day,  shows  the  latest  device  for  handling  a  certain 
sized  timber.    That  timber  runs  about  200,000  feet  to  the  acre. 

Senator  Galunger.  What  kind  of  a  machine  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  A  "  flying  machine." 

Senator  Galunger.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  handle  your 
timber  with  a  flying  machine?     Please  explain  it. 

Mr.  Griggs.  It  is  a  spar,  120  feet  high,  with  cables  running  out, 
and  is  used  in  place  of  the  old  donkey  engine  and  rope. 

Here  is  anotner  picture  showing  tfie  stand  of  timber  in  our  coun- 
try; what  is  left  in  our  present  operation.  In  our  20  years  of  opera- 
tion we  have  gone  back  and  logged  over  some  of  our  lands  that  we 
logged  20  years  ago  and  taken  off  timber  that  at  that  time  had  no 
value. 

Senator  Gaixinger.  Do  you  represent  the  mill  that  ex-Senator 
Foster  is  connected  with  ? 

Mr.  Griggs.  Yes,  sir;  Senator  Foster  is  my  partner. 
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I  have  a  picture  here  showing  that  we  cut  right  up  to  this  line,  and 
there  was  as  i)retty  a  stand  of  timber  as  I  had  ever  seen.  Of  course^ 
in  our  operations  we  are  careful  about  fire,  but  after  we  had  taken 
up  our  road  a  fire  got  into  this  timber  and  swept  right  over  to  the 
canyon  of  the  Carbon  Coal  Co.  and  practically  ruined  that  beautiful 
stand  of  timber. 

Here  is  another  picture  showing  timber  that  we  could  not  reach 
10  or  15  years  ago.  Our  country  is  broken  and  very  difficult  to 
operate  in.  We  have  engines  of  50  to  60  tons  capacity,  mountain 
cumbers,  as,  of  course,  we  have  a  broken  country  to  work  in — 10  to 
15  per  cent  grades.  These  two  pictures  represent  timber  we  left  10 
vears  ago  because  we  could  not  reach  it.  I  think  the  notes  on  the 
back  will  explain  themselves.  I  shall  be  glad  to  leave  these  pictures 
with  the  chaurman. 

The  Chaibman.  I  think  we  will  find  them  very  interesting. 

Senator  McCumber.  Congressman  Helgesen,  of  North  Dakota,  is 
here  and  would  like  5  or  10  minutes. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  J.  H.  BLOEDEL. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  May  I  have  a  moment  more  ?  I  may  not  have  been 
understood  when  I  said  that  we  are  selling  the  cheapest  lumber  in 
the  world.    I  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  from  that  that  we  can 

Eroduce  the  cheapest  lumber;  I  say  we  are  to-day  selling  it,  not 
y  virtue  of  our  ability  to  do  so,  but  by  virtue  of  our  necessity. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  touch  upon  that  I  over- 
looked.  In  the  State  of  Washington  the  Forest  Service  reports 
show  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  mills  operating  are  getting  the 
timber  from  their  own  lands.  The  rest  are  getting  timber  that  they 
buy  in  the  open  market;  that  is,  lo^.  The  logging  business  is  a 
business  independent  of  the  mill  busmess.  They  would  like  to  get 
the  British  Columbia  logs  from  across  the  line,  but  on  account  of  the 
Canadian  restrictive  policy  against  the  exportation  of  these  lo^  they 
can  not  get  them.  Voicing  the  sentiment  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
I  will  say  that  if  you  will  pass  an  amendment  providing  that  this 
pjortion  of  the  reciprocity  pact  is  inoperative  until  the  free  exporta- 
tion of  saw  lo^  from  British  Columbia  is  provided  for  all  opposition 
on  our  part  will  be  withdrawn.  If  this  is  not  done  the  result  will  be 
that,  with  the  cheaper  timber  on  the  Canadian  side  and  the  higher 
priced  timber  on  the  American  side,  as  soon  as  these  mills  become 
aware  of  the  situation  they  will  gradually  build  over  on  the  other 
side. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  spoke  of  producing  the  cheapest  lumber 
in  the  world.  Some  members  of  the  committee  were  not  present  when 
you  explained  that  that  was  the  farmer's  lumber  and  that  you  re- 
couped by  the  profits  <m  your  high-grade  lumber. 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  referred  to  the  lower  grades  of  lumber! 

Mr.  Bloedel.  The  lower  grades  of  lumber. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  other  words,  you  are  selling  the  lower 
grades  absolutely  at  a  loss  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  We  are. 

Senator  Kj:rn.  Why  do  you  produce  it? 
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Mr.  Bloedel.  We  have  to,  because  the  tree  as  we  cut  it  makes  the 
various  grades.    If  we  do  not  produce  it,  we  have  to  waste  it. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  lose  any  money  on  the  wastage,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  If  we  did  not  utilize  the  wastage,  that  would  be 
directly  contrary  to  what  we  call  conservation,  and  not  only  that 

Senator  Kzrk.  I  am  not  speaking  of  conservation.  From  the 
money  point  of  view,  I  say,  you  manufacture  lumber  and  sell  it  at  a 
loss? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  We  constantly  manufacture  lower  grades  of  lumber 
and  sell  them  at  less  than  the  average  cost  of  production. 

Senator  Kern.  At  a  loss? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  At  a  loss. 

Senator  Kjrn.  Do  you  ship  lumber  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir ;  we  do. 

Senator  Kern.  In  large  quantities? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  We  are  shipping  in  considerable  quantities  right 
now. 

Senator  Kern.  How  long  have  you  been  doing  this? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  About  one  year  now. 

Senator  Kern.  Does  the  trade  generally  ship  to  Canada?  Are 
there  large  quantities  shipped  from  the  State  of  Washington  into 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  No,  sir;  not  generally.  It  has  been  done  during 
the  years  I  have  mentioned.  During  the  year  1904  there  was  a  panic 
in  this  country,  and  lumber  was  very  low. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  part  of  Canada  do  you  ship  to? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  To  the  western  Provinces,  as  far  east  as  Winnipeg. 

Senator  Kern.  How  far  from  Winnipeg  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  About  1,600  miles. 

Senator  Kern.  How  far  north  do  you  ship? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  As  far  as  Edmonton,  which  is  about  400  miles  north 
of  the  boundary  line. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Has  not  the  trade  in  those  western  Provinces 
been  such  that  the  Canadian  mills  have  not  been  able  to  supply  the 
demand  ?  ' 

Mr.  BLOEDEt.  That  is  the  reason  we  are  going  in  there.  The 
Canadian  mills  are  inadequate. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Because  of  the  tremendous  demand  for  lumber  If 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Do  you  meet  the  prices? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  we  not  only  meet  them,  but  have  to  under- 
sell them.  They  have  a  26  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  the  diflFerent 
grades  of  lumber.  • 

Senator  Kern.  You  pay  that  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  and 
ship  in  there? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  condition  to-day. 

Senator  Kern.  There  are  new  mills  constantly  going  up  in  Canada, 
are  there? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  Had  you  thought  of  building  a  mill  in  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Bloedel.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  future.  I  think,  we  will  build  a 
mill  there. 

Senator  ICern.  That  ^ would  be  a  good  investment,  would  it  not — 
rather  than  pay  the  25 'per  cent? 
100873—11 67 
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Mr.  Blobdel.  I  think  so.    What  we  are  asking  is  that  if  this  bill 
becomes  a  law  the  duty  be  removed.    That  would  be  true  reciprocity. 
The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  Mr.  Helgesen. 

8TAIEMSHT  Or  EON.  H.  T.  HELOESEIT,  MEMBEB  OT  COVGBSSS 
1%0M  NO&TH  DAKOTA. 

Mr.  Heijqesen.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
am  not  appearing  before  you  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing any  expert  testimony  on  the  price  of  grain.  You  have 
probably  heard  all  you  care  to  hear  about  that,  and  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. But  I  come  here  this  morning  for  the  purpose  of  calling  your 
attention  to  a  statement  made  here  some  time  ago  in  regard  to  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Canada  and  on  this  side. 

That  there  has  been  a  large  margin  of  difference  between  the  prices 
of  wheat,  flax,  and  barley  m  Canada  and  on  this  side  no  man  who 
knows  anything  about  the  situation  will  dispute.  The  only  question 
has  been.  Why  has  this  been  ?  Those  of  us  who  live  along  the  north- 
ern border  of  this  country  and  have  received  the  benefit  of  that  dif- 
ference have  always  l>elieved  it  was  cnu-od  by  a  duty  on  foreign  grain. 
Those  who  favor  this  proposition  bi^lieve  there  is  some  other  cause. 
That  cause  they  were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  set  forth,  but  a  reason 
was  finally  given  by  a  man  from  North  Dakota.  You  will  remember 
Prof.  Boyle,  from  the  I'niversity  of  North  Dakota,  who  came  down 
here.  He  had  evolved  a  very  interesting  theory  that  heemed  to  prove 
that  the  difference  was  not  caused  by  the  duty. 

His  theory  was  that  it  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  Canada  had 
enacted  hostile  legislation  that  would  prevent  the  country  elevator- 
from  selling  their  dailjr  purchases  of  grain  to  the  millers  and  com- 
mission houses  in  Winnipeg  to  be  delivered  at  some  future  date. 

These  local  buyers  of  grain  could,  therefore,  not  hedge  against 
loss  caused  by  the  manipulations  of  the  market  for  speculative  pur- 
poses in  the  terminal  markets,  and  because  of  this  hostile  legislation 
it  was  necessary  for  the  country  elevators  to  buy  their  grain  on  a 
very  large  margin  to  protect  themselves  against  this  condition. 

Now,  if  the  professor's  statement  had  been  based  upon  fact  it 
would  have  been  a  very  important  statement,  but  I  was  satisfied  at 
the  time  that  he  was  mistaken  and  that  whatever  laws  may  have  been 
enacted  in  western  Canada  against  ^mbling  in  "  futures  "  could  in 
no  way  affect  the  local  buyers  of  grain  or  prevent  them  from  selling 
their  aaily  purchases  to  the  legitimate  buyers  of  actual  grain.  I  do 
not  believe  and  I  do  not  thiiSi:  that  you  gentlemen — ^who  I  under- 
stand are  mostly  attorneys — believe  that  any  law  that  would  attempt 
to  prevent  the  countrj'  elevators  or  local  ouyers  from  selling  their 
gram  to  millers  or  exporters  with  the  understanding  that  said 
grain  was  to  be  delivered  at  such  terminals  at  a  stipulated  time 
would  stand  the  test  of  the  courts  in  any  civilized  country. 

I  have  taken  some  trouble  to  find  out  whether  Prof.  Boyle's  theory 
was  based  on  fact  or  not,  and  I  am  here  to  give  you  the  result  of  my 
investigation.  His  statement  has  been  taken  up  by  the  newspai)ers 
of  the  Northwest  and  there  has  been  a  great  deal  niade  of  it,  saying 
that  this  was  the  only  scientific  explanation  of  the  admitted  fact 
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that  prices  of  grain  have  been  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Senator  McCttmbeh.  That  is  especially  true  of  those  who  want  to 
gamble  in  wheat? 

Air.  Heloesek.  Just  to  show  you  how  they  are  using  those  argu- 
ments in  the  Northwest,  so  that  you  may  know  what  the  facts  are,  I 
wish  to  read  from  the  Grand  Forks  £)aily  Herald  of  May  27  an 
article  quoted  from  the  Minneapolis  Journal : 

In  the  arguments  that  have  been  used  to  array  the  farmers  against  Canadian 
reciprocity  much  has  been  made  of  the  disparity  between  the  price  of  wheat 
ill  Winnipeg  and  in  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  It  has  been  pointed  out  with  great 
force  that  the  primary  marlcets  in  this  State  have  been  paying  the  farmers  on  the 
overage  10  cewts  more  a  bushel  for  their  wheat  than  Winnipeg  was  paying  the 
Canadian  farmers.  This  difference,  It  has  been  strongly  argued,  would  instantly 
disappear  with  the  adoption  of  reciprocity,  and  the  Minnesota  price  level  would 
sink  to  that  of  Manitoba.  The  fact  that  wheat  prices  have  of  late  been  on  the 
decline  has  been  ascribed  to  the  reciprocity  agitation,  and  It  has  even  been  posi- 
tively asserted  that  merely  the  threat  of  reciprocity  had  been  sufficient  to  beat 
down  prices  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

Prof.  James  D.  Boyle,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Ck)mmittee,  gave  a  perfectly  rational  explanation 
ct  the  dift€?rence  in  price  level  between  Winnipeg  and  Duluth.  These  tw^o  mar- 
kets should  be  on  a  parity,  because  each  is  a  shipping  point  for  export  wheat, 
the  Winnipeg  quotations  being  for  wheat  ready  to  load  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Minneapolis  market  is  often  forced  to  a  higher  point  because  of  the  strong 
local  milling  demand,  millers  being  frequently  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for 
wheat  in  order  to  fill  their  contracts  for  flour.  Prof.  Boyle  pointed  out  that 
until  the  middle  of  1908  Winnipeg  and  Duluth  were  actually  on  a  parity,  and 
that  the  "  spread  "  between  them  has  come  entirely  since  that  time. 

What  caused  the  change?  Was  it  the  American  tariff  on  wheat,  as  the 
opiwuents  of  reciprocity  argue?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  good  reason  for 
the  depression  of  prices  at  Winnipeg  entirely  apart  from  the  question  of  the 
tariff.  This  reason  was  the  passage  of  hostile  legislation  by  the  Manitoba 
Legislature.  This  legislation  was  directed  against  trading  in  futures,  and  it 
had  the  effect  of  disrupting  entirely  the  Winnipeg  Produce  and  Grain  Exchange. 
It  was  forced  out  of  business,  and  a  voluntary  organization  known  as  the  Win- 
nii)eg  Grain  Exchange  took  its  place.  Trading  in  futures  was  given  up.  Gov- 
ernment elevators  were  also  built  in  competition  with  the  private  ones. 

The  result  of  these  changes  was  that  Winnipeg  grain  dealers  could  no 
longer  pay  the  prices  they  had  hitherto  paid.  Elevators  which  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  "  hedge "  by  selling  In  futures  against  what  they  bought  for  cash 
had  to  give  up  this  form  of  insurance  against  loss.  They  had  to  carry  the 
risk  themselves  now,  whereas  formerly  they  had  been  able  to  protect  themselves 
against  It.  Naturally  that  risk  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was  paid  for  in  lower 
prices  for  wheat.  The  Manitoba  farmer  is  therefore  paying  insurance  against 
loss  to  the  agencies  that  gather  and  ship  his  wheat — an  insurance  that  was 
before  taken  care  of  by  the  device  of  trading  In  futures. 

Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  Prof.  Boyle's  testimony.  I  will 
just  call  attention  to  a  few  lines  to  show  you  that  he  took  that  posi- 
tion.   On  page  585  of  the  report  he  says : 

The  process  of  dealing  In  futures  and  hedging  was  abolished,  as  I  under- 
stand it 

Senator  Wiluams.  Tour  Idea  is  that  the  buyers,  being  forbidden  by  law  to 
protect  themselves  by  hedging,  protect  themselves  by  underbidding — bid  at  the 
lowest  price? 

Mr.  BoTXE.  By  paying  the  farmer  less  for  his  wheat — insuring  against  loss  by 
paying  the  farmer  less. 

Senator  Williams.  That  gave  themselves  a  larger  margin? 

Mr.  BoYLK.  Tes,  sir ;  that  Is  the  explanation  I  submit. 
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On  page  689  he  says: 

And  that  particular  method  of  operating  hass  been  abolished  in  Canada,  un- 
doubtedly. There  is  no  question  about  that;  but  that  was  the  grievance  that 
the  farmers  had  in  the  first  place.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  tbeae 
small  disturbing  factors,  and  then  the  large  factor  of  destroying  thia  matter 
of  dealing  in  futures  and  preventing  hedging  would  have  the  one  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  wheat  which  the  farmer  gets.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  men  at  the  terminals  who  sell  the  wheat  get  the  same  prices  that  they 
would  if  it  was  In  Duluth,  but  the  man  who  suffers  is  the  farmer.  Say  the 
price  has  been  running  there  10  cents  or  such  a  matter  below  our  price.  That 
is  as  I  understand  it;  that  is  the  best  of  my  information  on  the  subject 

Now,  gentlemen,  he  undoubtedly  had  made  a  study  of  the  situation 
and  found  the  legislation  that  he  spoke  of  and  assuiQed  that  that 
legislation  would  prevent  a  man  who  was  buying  wheat — that  is,  the 
country  elevator  or  local  bu3rer  who  was  actually  handling  the 
farmers'  wheat — from  buying  it  and  selling  his  daily  purchases  to 
arrive  to  the  miller,  commission  man,  or  exporter;  and  because  he 
was  thus  prevented  from  "  hedging  "  he  had  to  buy  on  a  very  large 
margin  in  order  to  protect  himself  against  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  between  the  time  he  bought  the  grain  and  the  time  when  he 
could  deliver  that  grain  at  the  t^minal  markets. 

Senator  McCdmber.  And  he  assumed  further,  did  he  not,  that  that 
would  make  a  difference  of  10  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  American 
dealer  would  know  that  even  if  it  made  any  difference  at  all  it  could 
not  possibly  make  that  difference? 

Mr.  Heloesen.  In  order  not  to  put  my  opinion  against  his — be- 
cause it  is  not  opinions  that  you  want  but  the  fact:; — I  telegraphed 
to  Winnipeg  to  nnd  out  the  fact?;.  I  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Comerce  or  Board  of  Trade  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
My  telegram  was  as  follows: 

May  23.  1911. 
Secretary  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba: 

We  are  informed  that  since  1908  Canadian  autioption  laws  prevented  country 
elevators  from  selling  their  daily  purchases  of  grain  in  Winnipeg  or  other 
terminal  martlets,  so  as  to  hedge  against  loss  by  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
thereby  making  it  necessary  to  buy  grain  from  farmers  at  a  low  price  in  order 
to  protect  themselves.    Is  this  true?    Wire  full  information  at  my  expense. 

H.  T.  Helgesen, 
Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C. 

And  I  got  this  in  reply : 

Winnipeg,  MANrroBA,  May  23,  1911, 
H.  T.  Heloesen, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D,  C: 
Country  elevators  here  sell  daily  purchases  as  hedge  as  a  re^lar  thing.    No 
law  preventing  it.    Exchange  floor  business  here  practically  same  as  Minne- 
apolis. 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

Now,  this  bears  out  my  theory  that  no  such  law  has  ever  been 
passed  in  Canada.  While  I  have  not  read  the  law,  I  am  satisfied  that 
their  law  is  exactly  similar  to  our  antibucketshop  law ;  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  gambling  in  grain.  But  no  law  has  been  passed 
there  that  would  prevent  the  selling  of  actual  grain  every  day  to  the 
people  who  buy  the  actual  grain,  either  the  miller  or  commission 
man,  and  such  statements  as  this,  I  believe,  ought  not  to  go  unrefuted. 
If  this  statement  had  been  true,  it  would  have  been  a  very  impof- 
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tant  one,  but  as  it  is  not  true  I  think  you  gentlemen  ought  to  know 
that  it  is  not,  because  a  statement  that  is  conceived  in  ignorance  and 
founded  on  falsehood  ought  not  to  go  on  record  here  undisputed.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  it  at  all.  I  believe,  and  have  be- 
lieved all  the  time,  that  the  Winnipeg  grain  men — ^that  is,  the  coun- 
try elevator  men — ^have  had  an  opportunity  of  selling  their  daily 
receipts  just  exactly  as  they  do  here,  and  I  was  simply  anxious  that 
this  should  go  into  the  record,  so  that  vou  could  understand  the  situa- 
tion and  would  not  give  undue  weight  to  a  statement  that  is  abso- 
lutely founded  on  false  understanding  of  the  laws  that  they  passed 
in  Canada,  which  he  says  were  antagonistic  to  the  grain  trade. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Senator  Kebn.  To  whom  did  you  telegraph  ? 

ilr.  Heloesen.  Not  knowing  the  name  of  either  grain  body  up 
there  I  telegraphed  to  the  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
board  of  trade.  I  got  a  reply  from  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange — 
that  is  what  they  call  it  up  there.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  body  as 
our  Board  of  Trade,  only  they  have  a  different  name  than  we  have 
for  it. 

Senator  Kern.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  no  such  law  as  re- 
ferred to  by  Prof.  Boyle  has  been  enacted? 

Mr.  HEiiOESEN.  No  law  that  would  have  the  effect  they  claim  it 
would  have. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  another  argument;  that  is,  what  the  effect 
of  it  is.    You  say  that  no  such  law  as  that  has  been  enacted. 

Mr.  Helgesen.  No  law  preventing  a  country  elevator  from  selling 
his  daily  receipts  has  been  passed  in  Canada. 

Senator  Kern.  Is  there  any  bucket-shop  law  there? 

Mr.  Heloesen.  I  presume  there  is,  similar  to  our  bucket-shop  law. 

Senator  Kern.  Have  there  been  other  enactments  there,  too  ? 

Mr.  HEX.GESEN.  No ;  nothing  that  would  cover  the  selling  of  daily 
receipts. 

Senator  E[ern.  Have  there  been  any  enactments  on  the  subject  of 
elevators  selling  futures? 

Mr.  Heloesen.  Well,  there  has  been  no  law  passed  in  Canada  that 
would  affect  the  selling  of  actual  grain. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  another  argument,  of  course. 

Mr.  Hblgesen.  That  is  what  affects  this  case — dealing  in  futures 
may  be  the  buying  of  options  where  no  grain  is  involved.  But 
what  we  are  interested  in  and  what  the  farmer  is  interested  in  and 
what  you  are  interested  in  is  whether  the  country  elevator  has  ever 
been  prevented  from  selling  his  daily  purchases  in  the  leciti- 
mate  markets  of  Canada,  and  no  such  law  has  been  passea  in 
Canada. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  telegram  states  that  not  only  is  that  the 
practice  now,  but  that  it  has  been  the  practice  right  along. 

Mr.  Helgesen.  I  gave  him  the  time.  He  said  there  has  never 
been  a  time.  I  will  say  that  day  before  yesterday  I  talked  with  a 
man  from  Canada  and  I  asked  him  with  regard  \o  it  and  he  said, 
"  There  has  never  been  a  time  in  Canada  when  the  countnr  elevator 
could  not  sell  during  the  day  his  daily  receipts  and  therefore  hedge 
against  loss  in  the  speculative  markets."  That  is  the  only  question 
you  are  interested  in  here. 
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Senator  Kern.  Did  he  speak  of  Canada  as  a  whole  or  particularly 
as  to  several  Provinces? 

Mr.  Heloesen.  He  spoke  of  the  northwest,  becanse  that  is  ^rhere 
he  lives.  As  far  as  Winnipeg  and  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  WiUiam  are 
concerned,  and,  of  course,  farther  east  than  that  we  are  not  so  much 
interested  as  we  are  on  the  wheat  question.  But  I  think  as  attorneys 
you  will  agree  that  any  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  selling  his  daily 
purchases  would  never  stand  the  test  in  any  court  in  a  civilized 
countrv  in  the  world.  That  is  the  only  question  we  are  interested 
in,  and  that  was  the  question  upon  which  mr.  Boyle  based  his  argu- 
ment in  accounting  for  the  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  in  Oanada 
and  on  this  side. 

Senator  Ejbrn.  He  spoke  of  several  factors,  did  he  not,  as  produc- 
ing a  difference? 

Mr.  Heloesen.  The  other  factors  were  so  small  that  he  himself 
said  he  did  not  think  that  they  would  cut  much  figure,  but  he  thought 
that  this  one  matter  of  being  prevented  from  hedging  against  loss 
compelled  them  to  buy  at  a  very  large  margin.  Now,  there  has  never 
been  a  time  when  they  needed  to  protect  themselves  in  any  other 
way  than  that  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Canada. 

Senator  Ejbrk.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the  price 
of  wheat  as  between  Minneapolis  and  Chicago  ? 

Mr.  Heixjesen.  As  I  understand,  you  have  here  a  paper  on  that, 
and  I  have  not  given  the  matter  sufficient  thought  to  go  over  that 
matter  again  ana  illuminate  it  any  more  than  it  has  been.    I  simply 

Eut  this  question  up  because  I  was  satisfied  that  he  was  wrong  in 
is  statement.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  made  the  statement  inten- 
tionally, but  assumed  that  any  legislation  that  would  prevent  dealing 
in  futures  would  affect  the  price  of  actual  grain  bought  and  sold 
by  the  country  elevators,  and  on  that  question  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
was  wrong. 
I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  hear  from  Gov.  Bach- 
elder. 

STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR  WILLIAMS. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearing  some  wit- 
ness, whose  name  I  have  forgotten  now,  but  the  record  will  show  it, 
referred  to  what  he  stated  to  be  a  fact,  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
had  been  injured  by  the  Cuban  reciprocity,  and  ^ve  a  pathetic  ac- 
count of  his  experience  in  reciprocity  already,  giving  some  Michigan 
factories.  I  wrote  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  and 
also  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  send  me  the  fiffures  upon 
that  subject,  and  I  shall  ask  to  put  on  record  the  part  that  I  have 
marked  here — ^"  Beet  sugar,"  on  page  4  of  a  publication  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  dated  March 
20, 1911,  this  being  a  response,  or  part  of  the  response,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Ako  the  part  marked  relating  to  the  State 
of  Michigan,  where  he  stated  his  beet-sugar  factory  was. situated,  on 
page  5  of  the  same  pamphlet. 

Also  the  part  marked,  which  is  below,  on  page  5,  referring  to  the 
increase  of  557  per  cent  in  the  value  of  products.    In  response,  the 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture  sent  me  various  bulletins,  marking  the 
pages  which  bear  out  these  reports  substantially,  and  then  added 
that  he  had  no  figures  for  1911  collected  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, but  that  he  had  the  estimates  of  Willett  &  Gray  s  Sugar 
Trade  Journal,  New  York  City,  whidi  he  sent  on.  I  will  adk  that  the 
latter  be  inserted,  and  I  ask,  also,  that  these  two  pages,  American  and 
Canadian  beet  crop  estimates  for  1905  to  1911,  covering  the  period 
prior  to  the  Cuban  reciprocity  and  after  it — two  years  prior  and 
the  balance  after  it — be  inserted  as  part  of  the  response  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

They  aU  ^ow  the  same  thing.  This  man  was  stating  that  he  had 
been  ruined  bv  reciprocity  and  the  beet-sugar  industry  would  be 
mined  by  it.  1  thought  at  the  time  that  if  his  mill  had  gone  down 
it  was  because  it  was  badly  capitalized,  badly  organized,  and  badly 
managed,  or  something  else.  1  know  that  the  beet-sugar  industry 
thrives  and  prospers,  and  I  thought  I  would  inquire  into  tibe  matter. 
I  did  not  want  to  make  a  witness  of  myself  by  giving  my  own  recol- 
lection or  impression.    I  ask  that  this  also  go  into  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  articles  referred  to  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record. 

(The  papers  referred  to  by  Senator  Williams  are  as  follows:) 

mXT   SUGAB. 

Beet  sugar  constitutes,  at  this  time,  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  sugar 
production  of  the  world.  Its  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  comparatively 
n0w,  as  It  bad  scarcely  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage  prior  to  1880. 
Much  Interest  is  now  manifested  In  the  industry  and  its  further  development 
In  this  country  seems  assured.  Comparative  figures  for  acreage  planted  and 
beets  used  for  the  censuses  of  1900, 1904,  and  1899  are  shown  in  the  following 
statonent : 

Acreage  planted  (Md  production  of  beets — Comparative  summary:  1909,  1904, 

and  1899. 


1909 


Nnmber  Of  establiflhments ,  66 

Acnage  plantad  and  beets  naed: 

Acret i  416,000 

Qiiantity  (toM) ,  3,965,300 

Average  qoantfty  per  acre  (tons) 9.5 

OrowQ  directly  by  factory- 
Acres 29,500 

Quantity  (tons) 260,800 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 9.0 

Grown  by  tenants  of  factory— 

Acrtt '  18.200 

Quantity  (tooB) 163,800 

Average  quantity  per  acre  {tons) 9.0 

Grown  on  contract  oy  others  tnan  tenants  of  fao-  ' 

Acrii 368,300 

Quantity  (tons) «,634,700 

Average  quantity  per  acre  (tons) 9.  G 


1904 


51 


240,800 

2,175,400 

9.0 

20,500 

169,800 

8.3 

20,200 

210,300 

10.4 


200,100 

1,795,300 

9.0 


1899 


30 


135,300 

794,600 

5.9 

10.200 

23,200 

2.3 

13,100 

95,100 

7.3 


112,000 

676,300 

6.0 


Per 
cent 
of  in- 
crease, 
1899  to 
1909. 


117 


aoo 

61 

180 
1,QB0 


39 
72 
23 
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The  number  of  establlshmestB  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar 
increased  during  the  decade  117  per  cent ;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  beets 
increased  207  per  cent;  the  quantity  of  beets  produced,  399  per  cent;  and  the 
average  production  per  acre,  61  per  cent. 

The  quantities  and  values  of  the  different  products  manufactured  are  pre- 
sented by  States  for  the  censuses  of  1909,  1904,  and  1899  in  the  following 
statement: 


Year. 

Estab- 
Ush- 
ments 
(noiiK 
ber). 

Products. 

state. 

Total 
valae. 

$10,477,000 
5.378,000 
1,602,000 

Sugar. 

Molaans. 

All 

Oianulatod.               Raw. 

Oalloiis. 

Value. 

otber 
I>rod> 
uets 

TODfl. 

Value,    i  Tons. 

Value. 

(Talne). 

Michigan... 

1909 
1904 
1899 

16 
19 
9 

103,900  19,757,000  |      GOO 
60,000     5,184,000     2,000 
16,400     1,561,000  1      500 

$41,000 
120,000 
30,000 

6,016,700 

1,061,100 

321,100 

$337,000 

22,000 

1,000 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  during  the  decade  does  not  cor- 
rectly represent  the  development  of  the  industry,  as  the  value  of  products  in- 
creased from  $7,824,000  to  $48,122,000,  or  557  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  granu- 
lated sugar  increased  from  57,900  tons  to  496,800  tons  and  the  value  from 
$5,581,000  to  $45,646,000.  Raw  sugar  sold  as  such  decreased  in  quantity,  which 
indicates  that  the  manufacturers  are  now  refining  a  larger  percentage  of  their 
sugar  output  than  previously. 

America/n  and  Canadian  beet  crop  estimatea,  1905-1911,  as  reported  in  Willett 
d  Oray'a  Weekly  StatUtioal  Sitgor  Trade  Journal,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  BEET  CROP  ESTIMATES. 


States. 


Mte>i<gi^n 

WlscoBSln... 

Ohio 

Nebraska 

Colorado 

Utah 

Idaho 

Caiifomia.... 

QUnols 

Minnesota... 

Iowa 

Montana 

Kansas 

Arizona 

Oregon 

Washington. 
New  York... 


Total. 


1905-0 


1906-7 


1907-^ 


Factories  I  Sugar  pro-  Factories 
ouced. 


operated.' 


I 


I  operated. 


17  I 
3 

3  ' 

6  ' 

1  i 


54,636 
11,950 
4,026 
9,379  , 
93,253  ' 

18,435  I 
64,251 

550  ; 
2,750 


T 


1,595 
2,321  t 
4,235  , 


53 


3,717 


63 


'^eS" 


Factories 
operated. 


TotuA 

79,180 

16,071  , 

3,679 

13,312  I 

153,296  1 

36,530 

25,418 

79,464  ' 

714  il 

3,661 


l^. 


6,096 
6,257 
490 
1,807 
2,282 
4,295 


MO 


488.010  I 


78,078 
13,571 


183,845 
39,720 

63,847 


35,924 


440,2 


1  Tons  of  2,240  pounds. 

>  Included  in  list  of  single-factory  States. 

>  States  haying  only  a  single  factory. 
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American  and  Canadian  beet  crop  eatimaics,  100.1-191!,  etc. — Continued. 
AMERICAN  BEET  CROP  ESTIMATES— Continued. 


Stfttes. 


Wiaoonsln.. 

Ohio 

Neteaiks... 

Colorado.... 

Utah 

Idaho 

OiUlbniia... 

Illinois 

Minnesoto.. 

Iowa 

Montana 

Kantaw 

Aiisona 

Oregon 

Washini^ton. 
New  York.. 

Total. 


1006 


Factories 
operated. 


S 


•10 


63 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Sugar  pro-   Factories  {  Sugar  pro-  Factories 
diiced.       operated.,     duced.       operated., 


TontA 
79,  HT? 
16,964 


103,150 
40,828 
23.353 
88,347 


31,762 


3ugar  pro- 
duced. 


S 


384,010 


1 
TontA     1 

16 

93,934 

4 

10,518 

16 

129.882  , 

6 

42,187 

3 

17.851  1 

10 

113,744  , 

17 

4 

2 

2 
14 

5 

3 

8| 


«11 


36,479 


65 


450,596 


(>3 


TomA 

116,315 

16.786 

9,902 

7,062 

92,180 

34,389 

12,740 

129.950 


35.876 


455,220 


CANADIAN  BEET  CROP  ESTIMATES. 


Ontario. 
Alberta. 


1906-6. 


Factories   Sui 
operated,     duelt 


2 

1  i 


rofu.i 

9,356 
2,063 


1906-7 


1907-8 


Footortes 
operated. 


Sugar  pro-  Factories  Sugar  pro- 
dneed.      operated,     dooed. 


TofuA    . 
9,279 
2,068 


I       TotuA 
2  6,027 

1  !  1.916 


Total. 


11,410 


11,367 


3 


7,943 


PioylDoes. 


Ontario. 
Alberta. 


Total. 


1908-9 


Factories '  Suxar  pro- 
operated,      dooed. 


TomA 

5,179 
1,786 


;,964 


1900-10 


Factories  Sugar  pro- 
operated  I     duood. 


1910-11 


Tona.^ 

7,232 
1.570 


Factories 
operated. 


Suj 


rr" 


TotuJ 
2  7,235 

1  '  536 


^,802 


8l 


7,771 


1  Tons  of  2,340  iMMmds. 

*  Included  In  lltt  of  sin^e-faotory  States. 

*  States  having  oniT  a  angle  factory. 

*  Eteven  States  each  having  only  a  single  factory,  except  Nebraska,  having  two,  of  which  one  is  closed. 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secrktary, 
Washington,  May  23,  19 tU 
Mr  Deaji  Senator:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  receipt  of  your 
request  of  the  18th  Instant  for  statistics  of  the  number  of  beet-sugar  factories 
in  the  United  States,  their  capacity,  annual  output,  beet  and  beet  sugar  prices, 
etc. 

Under  separate  cover  there  has  this  day  been  sent  you  reports  of  this  depart- 
ment, Nob.  82,  84,  86,  90,  and  02,  entitled  "  Progress  of  the  Beet-Sugar  ludnstry 
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of  the  United  States,"  wterein,  on  Indicated  pages,  may  be  found  statistics  of 
the  number  of  factories,  their  location,  daily  slicing  capacity,  output,  etc^  in 
the  United  States  each  year,  1905-1909.  Corresponding  data  for  1910  has  not 
yet  been  poblished  by  the  department 

Tbe  only  data  I  am  able  to  furnish  you  on  the  1910  crop  are  the  inclosed 
estimates  of  Wlllett  and  Gray's  Sugar-Trade  Journal,  New  York  City.  In  order 
that  you  may  have  comparable  figures,  I  am  sending  their  estUnates  for  the  past 
five  years. 

As  to  prices,  sugar  beets  are,  as  a  rule,  raised  under  contract  wltb  the  fac- 
tories at  a  price  of  approximately  |6  per  ton.  Willett  and  Gray,  speaking  of 
contracts  at  the  Rocky  Ford,  Colo.,  factory  the  coming  season,  say  **  Besides 
the  sliding  scale  of  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  83i  cents  differential  per  1  jier 
cent  up  or  down,  this  company  offers  a  rate  of  $5.50  for  all  beets  testing  lese 
than  16  per  cent  and  $6  for  beets  testing  over  16  per  cent  The  Sugar  City, 
Colo.,  factory  is  offering  to  pay  $5  for  12  per  cent  beets  and  a  26-cent  dilPcren- 
tial.    The  new  factory  at  Brighton  offers  to  pay  $6  per  ton  for  beeta 

No  comprehensive  statistics  of  prices  of  beet  sugar  as  differoitiated  from 
cane  sugar  are  of  record  in  this  department 
Very  respectfully, 

James  Wilson,  SecreUiry, 

Hon.  John  Sharp  Williams, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  N.  J.  BACHELDEB,  OF  CONCOSD,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 
Before  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  are  called  upon  to  testify  before 
your  honorable  committee  I  wish  to  submit  a  brief  statement  of  their 
relations  with  the  National  Grange. 

Shortly  after  my  election  as  national  master  in  1905,  I  realiased 
the  necessity  for  expert  assistance  in  the  work  of  our  legislative 
committee  on  behalf  of  the  various  national  legislative  prficies  advo- 
cated by  our  order,  and  as  I  had  known  that  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Graham  were  qualified  to  advise  and  assist  us  in  this  work,  we  have 
at  various  times  called  upon  them  to  aid  us  in  the  preparation  of 
petitions,  arguments,  and  so  forth,  relating  to  such  matters  as  the  de- 
natured alcohol  law,  parcels  post^  good-roads  legislation,  and  the 
anti-oleomargine  law.  Their  services  have  been  wholly  confined  to 
giving  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  .they  have  never  appeared  as  our 
representatives  before  any  committee  of  Congress. 

In  order  that  you  may  have  a  better  understanding  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  National  Grange  I  would  explain  that  it  is  the  national 
organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  which  was  founded  42 
years  ago  and  is  now  organized  in  the  following  29  States:  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mairland,  Massachusetts,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsfylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Da- 
kota, Vermont,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  unit  of  the  order  is  the  local  grange,  composed  of  the  farmers 
in  one  community.  The  Pomona  Grange  includes  all  the  local 
granges  in  a  county ;  the  State  grange  comprises  all  the  granges  of  a 
State,  and  the  National  Grange  is  composed  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  State  granges. 

During  the  period  between  the  annual  meetings  of  the  National 
Grange,  which  are  held  in  November  of  each  year,  the^  administra- 
tion of  the  order  is  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  legislative  com- 
mittees, composed  at  present  of  the  masters  of  the  New  York.  Indi- 
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ana^  Missouri,  Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  State  granges,  and  the 
national  master. 

I  would  say  here  that  Mr.  Jones,  of  Indiana,  master  of  the  In- 
diana State  Grange,  and  Mr.  Atkeson,  of  West  Virginia,  comprising 
the  legislative  committee,  were  here  on  Monday  to  answer  any  (ques- 
tions that  this  committee  saw  fit  to  ask  them,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  return  to  their  homes  yesterday. 

When  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  was  made  public,  I 
immediately  wired  the  other  members  of  our  legislative  coBittittee 
to  meet  me  in  New  York  City,  and  asked  Mesns.  AUen  A  Graham  to 
confer  with  us.  At  this  meaa&g  it  wmb  dedded  to  api)eal  to  all  the 
loeal  granges  to  use  Uieir  influenoe  against  such  a  manifestly  unjust 
attack  on  Qie  farming  interests,  and  a  letter  which  I  had  drafted  be- 
fore leaving  home  was  revised  and  approved.  A  form  of  petition  to 
be  sent  with  the  letter  was  also  drawn  up,  and  the  letter  and  peti- 
tion were  sent  to  every  .local  grange  in  the  country.  From  time  to 
time  other  literature,  copies  of  which  I  have  here,  was  printed  and 
sent  out  to  the  various  granges  and  to  other  farm  organizations. 
This  literature  was  prepared  at  meetings  of  our  executive  and  legis- 
lative committees,  in  consultation  with  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham. 
The  statements  presented  by  myself  before  your  committee  on  two 
occasions  were  submitted  to  the  State  masters  of  12  or  15  State 
^nges,  and  were  revised  in  accordance  with  their  views.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  leaflets  and  addresses,  there  have  been  sent  out  7,000 
copies  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  with  the  President's 
letter  ur^in^  its  adoption,  which  were  mailed  under  Senator  Gal- 
linger's  mnk,  and  26,000  copies  of  the  speech  of  Senator  McCumber 
in  opp<)5dtion  to  reciprocity. 

I  wish  to  make  it  as  emphatic  as  possible  that  Allen  &  Graham 
have  acted  wholly  under  the  direction  of  our  legislative  and  executive 
committees. 

I  have  put  this  statement  in  writing  because  T  believe  that  the  sum- 
moning or  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  before  your  committee  has  been 
instigated  by  the  newspapers  for  the  sole  purpose  of  trying  to  dis- 
credit the  National  Grange  and  its  representatives  who  appear^  be- 
fore you  to  protest  against  the  reciprocity  scheme,  by  sending  out 
garbled  reports  of  any  testimony  that  mi^lit  be  given.  You  saw  and 
heard  these  men,  representing,  as  they  did,  the  State  granges  of  26 
States;  you  subjected  them  to  a  close  examination,  and  I  submit  that 
their  testimony  was  conclusive  proof  of  the  genuine  sentiment  of  the 
fanners  against  reciprocity.  ^  Do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that  any 
outside  interest  could  have  induced  these  men  to  come  here  in  favor 
of  reciprocity''  or  any  other  measure  that  they  did  not  believe  in  ? 

And  here  1  want  to  make  a  most  explicitdenial  of  charges  widely 
circulated  by  the  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the  farmers'  move- 
ment against  reciprocity  was  instigated  by  what  is  called  "Wall 
Street"  influences.  I  have  already  denied  these  charges  in  letters  to 
the  newspapers,  which  they  have  unanimously  refused  to  publish.  I 
say  here  and  now  that  these  charges,  no  matter  by  whom  made,  are 
false  and  slanderous.  Less  than  an  hour  after  I  learned  the  general 
purpose  of  the  reciprocity  agreement  I  took  action  to  have  the 
grange  oppose  it,  and  an  interview  stating  the  grange  attitude  was 
given  out  to  the  newspapers  as  soon  as  our  legislative  committee 
could  meet.    If  "  Wall  Street "  has  used  any  influence  in  this  matter 
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it  has  been  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  for  I  find  that  petitions  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  agreement  have  been  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchan^,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  and  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade,  representing  all  of  the  great  financial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests of  that  city. 

I  apologize  for  taking  your  time  with  what  may  seem  to  be  a 
personal  matter,  but  the  honor  of  the  neat  farm  organization  with 
which  I  have  been  so  long  identified  has  been  atta^ed,  and  I  am 
here  to  assert  that  its  action  in  this  matter  has  been  open  and  above- 
board  and  in  accord  with  the  unanimous  wishes  of  its  members.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  National  Grange  to  defend  the  farmers'  interests; 
we  had  a  perfect  right  to  emplov  competent  persons  to  assist  us  in 
our  work,  and  I  resent,  as  I  would  anjr  other  insult,  the  insinuations 
made  by  newspapers  working  solely  in  the  inter^  of  their  bank 
accounts. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  giving  me  the  opportunitv  of  making 
this  statement.  I  have  here  copies  of  all  the  literature  that  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  National  Grange  on  this  subject  from  Concord,  N.  H., 
in  preparation  of  which  we  had  the  assistance  of  Messrs.  Allen  & 
Graham. 

Senator  Galljnger.  Governor,  did  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  had  written  articles  denying  the  correctness  of  certain 
charges  made  against  the  grange,  and  that  you  did  not  succeed  in 
getting  them  published  in  the  newspapers  to  which  you  sent  them  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  have;  and  along  that  line  it  may  be,  perhaps, 
proper  for  me  to  say  that  after  returning  from  the  hearing  before 
the  Finance  Committee  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  I  went 
to  a  paper  in  mv  town^  to  which  I  had  contributed  articles  for  20 
years,  and  said :  ^'  Here  is  a  copy  of  the  argument  that  I  made  before 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate."  They  said:  "We  are  soriy 
that  we  can  not  print  it."  That  is  only  a  small,  concrete  example 
of  the  experiences  I  have  had,  or  which  we  have  had,  in  trying  to 
get  matters  into  the  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  I  desire  to  ask  the  governor  a  few  questions.  What 
is  tlie  membership  of  the  National  Grange  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  a  million.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  membership,  but  it  is  practically  a  million.  • 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  there  is  a  grange  organization  in  the 
Northwestern  States? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  There  is  to  some  extent,  as  I  have  stated  in  my 
paper. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  men  belong  to  the  grange  organization 
of  which  you  are  the  national  head  in  Minnesota  f 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  there  any? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  sure  there  is  an  organization  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  In  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  in  North  Dakota. 

Senator  Stone.  In  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir;  in  South  Dakota. 
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Senator  Stone,  How  many  men  are  members — inen  and  women — 
of  the  grange  in  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  vou  any  means  of  ascertaining  the  member- 
ship in  these  29  States? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  the  exact  membership,  for  the  reason  that  in 
some  years  there  are  members  who  pay  their  aues,  and  in  other  years 
they  will  not  pay.  We  know  the  number  that  pay  their  dues  in  any 
one'  particular  year  in  the  country,  but  they  may  not  be  the  same  ones 
who  paid  their  dues  the  year  previous. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  They  fluctuate  in  membership. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  a  fixed  time  for  the  payment  of  dues? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  have. 

Senator  Stone.  What  month? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  dues  to  the  National  Grange  are  paid  to  June 
30;  that  is  the  time  the  computation  is  made  for  the  dues  to  be  paid. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  pays  the  dues  to  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  He  collects  it  from  the  local  Grange.  Is  it  a  per 
capita  contribution? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  is  a  per  capita  contribution. 

Senator  Stone.  The  treasurer  of  the  State  Grange,  therefore,  would 
know  how  many  individuals  had  contributed  for  a  given  year? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  would. 

Senator  Stone.  Would  he  report  that  to  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  would,  so  far  as  the  proportion  of  the  dues 
to  which  the  National  Grange  was  entitled  was  concerned,  and  that 
would  indicate  the  membership  for  the  National  Grange  receives  5 
cents  a  year 

Senator  Stone.  To  whom  does  he  send  those  moneys? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  To  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  &roNE.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Bx\chelder.  It  is  Mrs.  E.  S.  McDowell,  of  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Senator  Stone.  Would  Mrs.  McDowell  keep  a  record  of  the  amount 
received  from  each  State  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  She  would  be  able,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of  the 
amount  received  from  each  State? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  She  does  it,  and  it  is  published  in  our  proceed- 
ings. 

Senator  Stone.  In  your  proceedings? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  mean  by  your  proceedings  the  proceedings^ 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Grange? 

ilr.  Bachelder.  The  meeting  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  a  meeting  recently,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  had  a  meeting  last  November. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  by  reference  to  those  proceedings  you  could 
show  the  membership  from  each  State  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  could  show  the  paid-up  membership. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  speaking  of  the  paid-up  membership. 

Senator  Gallincer.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  on  that  point.. 
You  do  not  immediately  drop  your  members  if  the  dues  are  not  paid 
on  the  precise  date  on  which  they  become  due,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Bacu£LD£R.  By  no  means.    They  are  carried  alon«  for  years. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  carried  alodog  on  the  books,  but  they  are 
not  active  members  unless  they  have  paid! 

Mr.  Bach£LD£k.  All  they  have  got  to  do  is  to  pay  their  back  dues 
to  be  active  members. 

Senator  Stons.  To  be  sure.  But  you  do  not  count  them  as  part 
of  your  membership  if  they  are  delinquent! 

Mr.  Bachsldeb.  We  do  when  we  make  the  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  ever  dropped  them  from  your  rolls! 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Sometimes. 

Senator  Stone.  Barely,  or  is  it  the  rule  to  drop  them  when  they 
are  delinquent  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No,  sir ;  there  is  no  rule  about  it.  That  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  subordinate  granges — the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  furnish  this  committee  with  a  statement 
of  the  paid-up  membership  in  each  State  at  the  date  of  your  last 
meeting  of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  do  it 

Senator  Stone.  Will  vou  do  it? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  will  do  it. 

Senator  Stone.  When? 

Mr.  Bacheuer.  As  soon  as  I  arrive  home.  I  have  not  those  figures 
here. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  can  you  do  it  within  the  next  three  or  four 
days? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  I  desire  a  statement  differentiating  between  the 
paid  members  and  the  unpaid  members.  Do  you  Imow  what  the 
membership  is  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  for  example? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No,  sir.    I  can  not  recall  it  rrom  memory. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Aaron  Jones  is  the  master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Indiana,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  is.    He  was  here  on  Monday. 

Senator  Stone.  Yes;  you  stated  that.  Do  you  *know  Mr.  Charles 
W.  Burkett? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  he  is  at  the  present  time.  He  has  been 
out  for  several  years,  but  I  think  he  is  one  of  the  paid-up  members 
now. 

Senator  Stone.  I  find  a  communication  from  him  of  date  Decem- 
ber 3, 1910,  in  Orange-Judd  Farmer 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  is  the  editor. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  the  editor? 

Mr.  Bacheu>er.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Wherein  he  says  this,  among  other  things,  ^^  In- 
diana, with  scarcely  more  than  a  thousand  members,  has  a  smaller 
membership  than  reported  a  decade  ago."    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  say  without  referring  to  the  records 
whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  have  you  refer  to  the  record  and 
answer  whether  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Bacheu>er.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Stome.  I  would  like  also  to  have  ^ou  state  the  member- 
ship in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Miasonri  paruculaxly. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  state  the  membership  in  any  State  from 
memory. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  when  this  statement  that  you  have  promised 
to  make  up  is  made  up  and  sent  here,  I  would  like  to  have  it  appear 
whether  in  the  great  State  of  Illinois  there  are  more  than  about  2,500 
members. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  could  not  state. 

Senator  Stone.  And  in  the  great  agricultural  State  of  Missouri 
whether  there  are  over  1,700  members.  I  will  ask  you  whether  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  not  farmers  are  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  would  say  a  large  number. 
I  will  say  that  there  are  some  people  who  are  members  of  the  grange 
who  are  not  farmers. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  you  to  ascertain,  if  you  can,  and  include 
in  the  statement  you  are  to  send  here  whether  of  the  1,700  members 
of  the  Missouri  State  Grange  the  greater  proportion  by  far  is  not 
made  up  of  women,  children,  and  people  who  are  not  farmers — men, 
I  mean,  who  are  not  farmers. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Tou  do  not  expect  him  to  get  that  informa- 
tion in  three  or  four  days,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  see,  Senator,  how  I  could  ascertain  that 
without  making  an  investigation  in  each  subordinate  grange  in  In- 
diana. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  Of  course  you  could  not. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  Missouri  Grange 
comprises  more  than  about  400  farmers  in  the  whole  State,  and  I  wfll 
ask  you  if  the  grange  in  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri — and  those 
of  the  great  central  agricultural  States — is  not  smaller  now  than  it 
was  4  or  5  or  G  or  7  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  say  that  it  is  not  smaller  now  than  it  was 
5  or  6  or  7  years  ago. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  it  is  not  smaller? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Not  smaller. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  smaller  than  it  was  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No:  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Senator  Stone.  At  the  suggestion  of  Senator  Kern,  I  will  ask  you 
if  10  or  15  years  ago  the  memrorship  of  the  grange  in  Indiana  did  not 
approximate  15,000  active  members? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  could  not  state  in  regard  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  And  if  it  has  not  decreased  under  your  adminis- 
tration and  that  of  your  immediate  predecessor  to  about  1,000  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would  ascertain 
whether  it  is  true  and  let  us  know. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  All  right. 

Senator  Stone,  How  long  has  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  NationalGrange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Since  about  the  time  I  became  master,  in  1905. 

Senator  Stone.  Had  they  served  the  grange  in  any  capacity  under 
Mr.  Aaron  Jones's  administration? 
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Mr.  Bachelder.  I  am  not  sure  ftbout  that;  I  can  not  be  positive. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  they  members  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  are  not^. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  had  you  known  these  gentlemen  before 
you  employed  themt 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Why,  perhaps  a  couple  of  ^ears. 

Senator  Stoke.  How  did  you  become  axsquainted  with  themt 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  became  acquainted  with  th&a  through  the  efforts 
to  pass  the  bill  providing  for  denatured  alcohol. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  interested  in  the  passage  of  that  bill  as 
the  master  of  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes;  because  the  National  Grange  was  interested 
in  its  passage. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  interest  of  the  National  Grange  in 
that  bill? 

Mr.  BAcnErj)ER.  It  was  fully  discussed  at  the  time  in  the  National 
Grange  as  a  means  to  provide  cheaper  material  and  to  make  a  market 
for  farm  products  in  the  manufacture  of  alcohol. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  Allen  &  Graham  or  did  they  ccxne 
to  you  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  BACiiELDER.  In  re^rd  to  that  matter? 

Senator  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  first  matter  about  which  yon 
conferred  with  them,  as  you  say? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  I  can  recall  that  fact  As  far  as 
this  reciprocity  matter  is  concerned,  my  mind  is  vei^  clear,  and  that 
was  the  question  that  we  were  considering  and  we  did  not  know  that 
the  denatured  alcdiol  matter  was  to  come  up. 

Senator  Six)ne.  Were  they  interasted  for  the  grange  otherwise  than 
in  the  denatured  alcohol  bill? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  presume  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  pay  them  for  that  service? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Am  I  required  to  go  into  the  details  in  regard 
to  that? 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  not  under  oath,  Governor,  and  you  can 
exercise  your  own  judgment  and  privilege  as  to  whether  you  answer. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  will  say  that  we  did  not  pay  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  who  did  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  information  as  to  who  were 
cooperating  with  you  through  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  informed  that  they  received  a 
large  fee  from  other  large  interests  in  connection  with  that  bill 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  never  have. 

Senator  Stone.  For  work  on  that  bill? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  never  had  any  information  upon  that  subject. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  the  next  matter  about  which  you  con- 
ferred with  them  and  upon  which  you  employed  them  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  the  next  matter  was  the  good  roads  prop- 
osition. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  them  about  that  or  did  they  come 
to  you? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  we  went  to  them  about  it. 
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Senator  Stone.  Whom  do  you  mean  hj  "  we  "? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  The  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Orange. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  I  tmnk  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Can  you  tell  who  went  with  you? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  Well,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Norris,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  legislation  pending  here  in  Washington  to 
promote  good  roads,  and  was  that  the  matter  about  which  you  en- 
gaged them? 

Mr.  Bagh£M>er.  That  was  the  matter. 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  you  pay  them  for  the  service  they  rendered 
you  here  in  Washington  in  promoting  that  enterprise? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer  that  question,  unless 
I  am  obliged  to. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  not  obliged  to,  at  least  I  shall  not  insist 
upon  it.  Do  you  know  whether  other  interests  paid  them  large  fees 
for  their  services  in  this 

Mr.  Baghelder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Stone.  The  automobile  interest? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  I  think  they  paid  them  something. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  paid  them  something?  The  manufacturers 
of  automobiles? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  I  think  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles.  The 
campaign  was  carried  along  in  the  name  of  the  ^anse.  It  was  the 
grange  campaign,  and  the  grange  accepted  the  tunas  to  help  meet 
3ie  expenses  from  whatever  source  they  came  legitimately. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  the  grange  was  used  as  a  shield 
for  the  manufacturers  who  were  prosecuting  this  enterprise? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  No.  On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturers  helped 
finance  the  grange  campaign  for  good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  another  way  of  stating  it.  Did  you  make 
a  contract  with  the  automobile  manufacturers  for  compensating 
Allen  &  Graham,  or  did  Allen  &  Graham  make  their  own  financial 
arrangements? 

Mr.  Bachkldfh.  They  made  the  arrangement  if  any  was  made.  I 
never  made  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  manufacturers  of  automobiles  pay  any- 
thing to  your  treasury  to  be  paid  to  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  Allen  &  Graham  arc 
lawvers? 

ifr.  Baghelder.  I  have  heard  them  referred  to  as  attorneys. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  did  you  have  them  employed  as  aitomeys? 

Mr.  Bagheider.  We  had  them  employed  as  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  As  legal  advisers? 

Mr.  Baghelder.  Yes;  as  legal  advisers  to  a  certain  extent.  Mv 
duties  as  master  of  the  National  Grange  are  varied.  It  requires  work 
along  a  great  many  lines.  The  legislative  work  is  only  an  inciden- 
tal feature  of  the  work  of  the  grange.  Allen  &  Graham  helped  me 
along  on  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Gov.  Bachelder,  do  you  not  know  that  Allen  & 
Graham  are  not  attorneys  at  law? 
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Mr.  Bacheldes.  No;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
they  are? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  supposed  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  to  their  offices  to  confer  with  them? 

Mr.  Bacheldeh.  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  On  legal  matters? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  On  matters  pertaining  to  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  on  their  doors  in  the 
way  of  a  si^n,  or  on  the  heading  of  their  letters  to  you,  or  anything 
else,  indicatmg  that  they  were  pretending  to  practice  law  ? 

Mr.  Baciielder.  I  think  there  is  not^in^  on  the  letterhead  but 
their  name,  *' Allen  &  Graham,"  and  their  acmress. 

Senator  Stone.  You  spoke  of  several  other  thines  in  the  paper 
you  read  in  which  you  had  them  employed  other  flian  the  two  to 
which  I  have  referred  ?  Did  you  pay  them  for  any  service  on  those 
other  things? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  I  will  answer. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  ever  paid  Allen  &  Graham  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Grange  a  penny? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  have  agreed  to  pay  them  for  the  work  on  the 
reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  When  was  that  agreement  made? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  When  we  first  met  in  New  York — ^the  legislative 
and  the  executive  committees. 

Senator  Stone.  And  that  is  the  only  agreement  you  ever  made  to 
pay  them  anything? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  am  speaking  of  this  agreement  We  had  agreed 
to  pay  them  in  this  matter.    They  are  in  our  employ. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  to  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Out  of  the  treasury  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  are  you  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  amount  is  not  agreed  upon.  We  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  simply  agreed  to  pay  them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  have  simply  agreed  to  pay  them  their  price. 

Senator  Stone.  Whatever  they  charge.  You  exhibited  some  pa- 
pers which  you  said  had  been  circulated  in  opposition  to  this  reci- 
procity agreement? 

Mr.  BACHEii)ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  May  I  examine  them? 

(Gov.  Bachelder  handed  certain  papers  to  Senator  Stone.) 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  filed  tnese  with  the  stenographer? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  were  filed  with  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  They  were  submitted  to  the  committee.  Senator 
Stone,  but  I  do  not  think  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  be 
printed. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  I  submitted  them  with  a  letter  and  telegram, 
which  letter  and  telegram  were  not  printed,  for  the  reason  that  the 
stenographer  did  not  call  for  them,  and  I  note  in  the  report  of  the 
testimony  that  they  are  to  be  inserted  in  the  reprint.  If  it  is  desir- 
able that  these  papers  which  passed  through  my  hands,  having  re- 
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ceired  them  from  Gov.  Bachelder,  accompany  that  letter  and  tele-» 
gram  and  be  printed  in  full,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  papers  will  be  printed 
in  full  as  a  part  of  to-day's  proceedings,  incluaing  the  letter  and 
telegram. 

(The  letter,  telegram,  aod  papers  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Nathutal  Gbanos,  Patrons  of  Hubbandbt, 

Concord,  N.  H„  May  17,  i5/i.   . 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallirqeb* 

United  States  Senate,  Washinffton,  D.  C» 
My  Deab  Senator:  I  am  sending  you  nnd^r  separate  cover  copies  of  aU 
literature  sent  out  by  the  National  Grange  !n  opposition  to  the  Canadian  reci- 
procity bill,  which  kindly  file  with  the  Senate  Ck)m]Bittee  on  Finance.  If  you 
see  no  objection,  would  suggest  that  yon  have  this  matter  inserted  In  the  report 
of  hearings  on  that  bill. 

All  this  literature  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  committees  of  the  National  Grange,  and  it  has  all  been  sent  out 
direct  from  this  city. 

The  grange  was  fully  represented  at  the  hearings  before  the  Finance  Oom- 
mlttee,  and  the  members  of  that  committee  are  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  the 
ftirmers  who  appeared  before  them  are  competent  to  present  their  case. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  J.  Bachelder. 


[Telegram.] 


Concord,  N.  H.,  May  U,  1911. 


Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinoer, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C: 
As  master  and  chairman  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the  National  Grange, 
I  wish  to  protest  against  the  reflection  on  this  organization  and  on  the  farmers  of 
the  country  generally,  made  by  Senator  Stone  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  which  we  believe  was  instigated  by  representatives 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  All  work  performed  by 
Allen  &  Graham  has  been  done  under  direction  of  our  legislative  and  executive 
committees,  and  copies  of  all  literature  and  letters  sent  out  by  us  will  be 
furnished  to  the  Finance  Committee.  We  are  not  willing  that  Allen  &  Graham 
shall  appear  before  that  committee  for  the  purpose  of  having  garbled  reports 
sent  out  to  newspapers  Intended  to  show  that  farmers  are  not  opposed  to 
Canadian  reciprocity  unless  arrangements  are  made  for  general  investigation 
at  same  time  of  relations  of  American  Newspaper  Publiaheini*  Association  with 
the  reciprocity  movement.  The  National  Grange  assumes  all  responsibility  for 
work  conducted  in  opposition  to  reciprocity  bill. 

N.  J.  Bachetj)er. 


Farmers  Protest  Against  Canadian  Reciprocity  Bill — National  Grange 
Representative  Shows  That  It  Provides  for  Free  Trade  in  Farm  Products 
AND  High  Tariff  for  all  Manufactured  Articles  the  Farmer  Buys. 

ADDRESS  BY  AARON  JONES,  MASTER  INDIANA  STATE  ORANGE,  AND  MEMBER  OF 
national  ORANGE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  BEFORE  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS,  FEBRUARY  9,  1011. 

I  appear  on  behalf  of  the  National  Grange,  the  principal  farm  organization 
of  the  country,  with  local  branches  in  30  States,  to  record  our  emphatic  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada.  I  have  been 
a  working  farmer  all  my  life;  have  been  actively  identified  with  the  grange 
or  patrons  of  husbandry  for  more  than  20  years,  and  was  for  8  years  master  of 
the  National  Grange.  I  have  gone  among  the  farmers  in  every  State  of  the 
Union,  and  have  met  thousands  of  them  at  various  State  and  national  grange 
meetings.    I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  views  on  this  and  other  public 
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qnestioiiB,  and  I  am  here  to  declare  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  unal- 
terably opposed  to  the  reciprocity  bill  which  yon  are  now  considering,  and  that 
they  believe  it  would  inflict  a  serious  and  permanent  Injury  to  their  industry. 

The  principle  on  which  the  protective  policy  has  been  defended  during  the 
past  20  years  Is  that  all  chisses  and  interests  of  the  country  elioQld  receive 
equal  protection  against  the  competition  of  foreign  products.  It  was  to  carry 
out  this  principle  that  the  duties  on  farm  products  were  imposed  by  the  Mc- 
Kinley  law,  and  reimposed  by  the  Dingley  and  Payne  tariff  acts.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  tariff  on  farm  products  the  protective  system  would  long  ago 
have  been  abolished. 

I  understand  that  your  committee  does  not  wish  to  hear  argum^its  on  the 
general  question  of  protection,  but  to  learn  of  fticts  bearing  on  the  pending  bill. 
I  will  therefore  endeavor  to  set  before  you  briefly  the  essential  features  of  this 
measure,  and  their  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country. 

1  wish  first  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  rate  of  protection  given 
by  our  present  tariff  laws  to  farm  products  is  much  lower  than  the  duties  on 
manufactured  articles  which  the  farmer  buya  An  analysis  of  Schedule  G  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1900  shows  that  on  the  staple  products  of  the  soil  the  average  rate 
of  duty  is  about  25  per  cent.  The  average  rate  on  Imported  manufactures  Is 
about  45  i>er  cent,  and  on  many  articles  largely  consimied  by  the  fanners  the 
rates  are  still  higher.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  farmers  are  not  receiving 
the  same  measure  of  protection  as  is  given  the  mnnufncturers. 

In  view  of  these  undeniable  facts  the  farmers  have  learned  with  amazement 
and  indignation  the  proposition  to  abolish  the  comparatively  slight  protection 
now  given  them,  and  to  establish  free,  trade  In  practically  everything  that  they 
produce.  I/Ct  there  be  no  mlstalce  about  the  effect  of  this  reciprocity  bllL  The 
only  country  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  farm  products  can  be 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  Canada.  We  do  not  fear  the  competition  of 
other  countries.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff  on  farm  i>roducts  has  been  to  exclude 
those  of  Canada  from  our  markets,  and  if  this  bill  becomes  law  it  means  tiic 
end  of  protection  so  far  as  the  farmers  are  concerned. 

The  next  fact  on  which  we  base  our  protest  against  this  bill  is  that  it  will 
subject  us  to  the  unfair  competition  of  products  which  can  l>e  more  cheaply 
produced  in  Canada  than  in  this  country.  The  Canadian  farmer  pays  much 
lower  duties  on  his  machinery,  implements,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  under 
preferential  trade  agreements  the  majority  of  these  duties  are  greatly  lower 
than  the  schedule  rates.  The  cost  of  farm  labor  is  materially  less  in  Canada 
than  in  this  country,  thus  putting  our  farmers  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  re^[)ect. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  prices  of  farm  lands  are  far  lower  in  Canada  than  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  farmer  is  therefore  under  less  fixed  charges 
on  his  investment  The  principal  farming  sections  of  Canada  are  largely  virgin 
soil,  requiring  no  fertilizers,  while  the  farms  in  this  country  have  long  been 
cultivated,  and  large  amounts  of  fertilizers  are  necessary.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  self-evident  that  the  cost  of  production  must  be  greater  in  the  United  States 
than  in  Canada. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  fact  for  your  consideration  is  that  there  are  in 
the  Canadian  northwest  enormous  areas  of  unoccupied  fertile  prairie  lands, 
probably  100,000,000  acres,  selling  for  a  few  dollars  per  acre.  Large  tracts  of 
this  land  have  been  taken  up  by  speculators  on  both  sides  of  the  lK>uudary 
line,  and  It  was  these  speculators  who  started  the  agitation  for  the  free  admis- 
sion of  Canadian  farm  products  into  this  country,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
raising  the  value  of  their  lands.  If,  as  the  Canadian  advocates  of  reciprocity 
contend,  the  effect  of  this  measure  will  be  to  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
Canadian  farm  lands,  it  is  clear  that  it  can  only  do  so  by  decreasing  the  value 
of  our  farms. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  which  can  not  be  denied,  the  manifest  result  of  this 
bill,  If  It  becomes  law,  will  be  to  abolish  all  the  protection  now  giv^i  the 
farmers,  and  leave  them  open  to  the  free  competition  of  products  which  under 
existing  conditions  can  be  more  cheaply  grown  in  Canada  than  in  this  country. 

The  advocates  of  reciprocity  do  not  deny  that  Canadian  farm  products  will 
to  a  large  extent  displace  the  produce  of  our  farms;  on  the  contrary,  they  try 
to  justify  the  measure  by  claiming  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  those  products 
to  the  consumer.  As  against  this  claim  I  wish  to  submit  certain  facts  set 
forth  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1910,  pages 
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19-26.  As  the  result  of  a  careful  investigation  of  tbe  increase  of  prices  of 
farm  products  in  their  transfer  to  the  consumer.  Secretary  Wilson  shows  that 
the  difference  between  the  price  paid  the  farmer  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
is  in  many  cases  from  40  to  50  per  cent  For  instance,  It  was  found  that  the 
poultry  grower  received  only  55.1  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  cousumer; 
that  the  dairyman  receives  a  scant  50  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  for  milk;  the 
apple  grower,  55.6  per  cent ;  that  beef  cost  the  consumer  38  per  cent  more  than 
the  price  paid  the  great  slaughtering  houses ;  and  other  farm  produce  from  41 
to  60  per  cent  over  the  original  cost  The  conclusion  of  this  section  of  Secre- 
tary Wilson's  report  is : 

''From  the  details  that  have  been  presented  with  regard  to  the  increase  of 
the  prices  of  farm  products  between  farmer  and  consumer,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  consumer  has  no  well-grounded  complaint  against  the  farmer 
for  the  prices  that  he  pays. 

"  After  consideration  of  the  elements  of  the  matter,  it  Is  plain  that  the  farmer 
is  not  getting  an  exorbitant  price  for  his  products,  and  that  the  cost  of  distribu- 
tion from  the  time  of  delivery  at  destination  by  the  railroad  to  delivery  to  the 
consumer  is  the  feature  of  the  problem  of  high  prices  which  must  present  itself 
to  the  consumer  for  treatment" 

Xo,  it  is  not  the  tariff  on  farm  products  that  Is  responsible  for  the  high  cost 
of  food,  bat  the  excessive  freight  charges  of  the  railways,  and  the  exorbitant 
profits  of  the  commission  houses,  wholesale  dealers,  and  retailers,  through  whose 
bands  farm  products  must  pass  to  reach  the  consumer. 

I  have  submitted  these  fkcts  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  serious  injury 
to  the  farming  interests  that  would  follow  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  What 
compensation  does  this  measure  offer  the  farmers  for  the  loss  of  the  very 
moderate  protection  now  given  them?  Does  it  materially  reduce  the  burden  of 
bi^  protective  duties  which  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  on  all  the  manu- 
factured goods  he  uses?.  Not  at  all.  The  pretended  reduction  of  duties  on 
Canadian  manufactured  goods  is  a  fraud  and  a  shnm.  No  duty  is  removed  or 
reduced  on  Canadian  manufactures  that  will  permit  of  their  general  importa- 
tion for  use  by  our  farmers. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  fool  the  farmer  by  removing  the  duty  from 
steel  wire  and  wire  fencing.  But  Canada  makes  practically  no  wire,  and  only 
■old  to  this  country  last  year  a  few  thousand  pounds,  while  we  exported  to 
Canada  more  than  100,000,000  pounds.  The  removal  of  this  duty  will  not  reduce 
tbe  cost  of  fence  wire  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  other 
nuinufactured  articles  in  the  reciprocity  schedule.  Canada  is  not  a  manu- 
facturing country  in  the  same  sense  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany  are,  and  the  few  manufactures  affected  by  this  bill  will  not  be  made 
cheaper  to  oar  people. 

As  a  believer  in  the  protective  policy,  I  am  unable  to  comprehend  the  amax- 
ing  action  of  those  high  in  authority  who  have  been  responsible  for  this  recl- 
prodly  SGhemeb  It  is  possible  that  they  believe  that  6,000,000  farmers  will 
tamely  submit  to  free  trade  in  farm  products  and  high  tariff  for  manufac- 
tures? If  80,  I  wish  to  state  here  and  now  tliat  we  liave  come  to  the  parting  of 
the  ways.  The  farmers  believe  in. real  reciprocity,  that  is,  for  an  equal  reduc- 
tion hi  the  tariff  on  manufactures,  at  the  same  time  that  the  duties  on  farm 
products  are  reduced.  They  favor  an  honest  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  they 
do  not  believe  in  revising  the  tariff  on  farm  products  out  of  existence,  while 
leaving  the  exorbitant  taxes  on  manufactures  untouched. 

If  this  bill  were  intended  as  an  honest  measure  to  reduce  the  cost  of  living 
in  tbe  interest  of  the  consumer,  why  does  it  impose  a  tax  of  50  cents  per  barrel 
on  flour,  while  putting  wheat  on  the  free  list?  Why  are  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine  on  the  free  list,  while  meats,  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  li  cents  per 
pound?  Are  not  the  farmers  as  much  entitled  to  protection  as  the  millers  or 
the  great  meat  packers?  The  consumers  do  not  eat  wheat  or  cattle,  or  sheep. 
They  consume  flour  and  meat  But  this  bill  puts  the  farmer's  products  on  the 
free  list,  and  taxes  the  articles  in  the  form  that  they  reach  the  consumer. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
position  of  the  farmers  in  this  matter.  They  believe  that  they  are  entitled  to 
exactly  the  same  measure  of  protection  as  the  manufacturers.  They  are  not 
now  receiving  equal  protection,  and  the  pending  bill  proposes  to  make  the 
dificrimination  against  them  still  more  unjust  by  establishing  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  free  trade  in  farm  products,  while  making  no  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures  that  will  decrease  their  cost  to  the  farmer. 
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AgainRt  tbU  proposition  we  earnestiy  protest,  and  we  insist  tlmt  there  shall 
he  no  free  trade  for  the  fiirmers  and  high  tariff  for  the  manofacturers,  bnt  that 
if  farm  products  go  on  the  free  list,  mannftictured  articles  mnst  also  he  made 
free. 


BSPLT  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE  LB0I8LATIVB  OOMMITTEB  TO  OTKS  LETTEX  TBOM   8BCBE- 
TABT   OF   AGBIOULTUSB    WILSON    DEFENDING   THE    CANADIAN    BBCIFBOCITT   AOBEE- 

MSNT. 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Concord,  N,  H.,  Fehmary  11,  191L 
Hon.  James  Wilson, 

Secretary  of  AfftiouUure,  Washington,  Z).  C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  February  9,  in  which  yon  en- 
deavor  to  show  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  fair  to  the  fanning  interests 
of  the  country.  We  deeply  regret  that  you  have  seen  fit  to  take  this  poaitlon, 
and  deplore  the  character  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  you  in  favor  of  this 
so^alled  reciprocity  scheme. 

In  reply  to  our  statement  that  the  pending  bill  was  one-sided  and  unfair  to  the 
farmers,  in  that  it  makes  no  material  reduction  in  duties  on  manufactured  arti- 
cles used  by  them,  you  attempt  to  defend  the  continuance  of  a  high  tariff  for 
nuinufactures,  along  with  free  trade  for  the  farmers,  by  claiming  that  It  Is  the 
protected  workers  who  fu^ilsh  the  farmers  with  their  chief  market  We  would 
respectfully  submit  that  you  are  f«imply  repeating  the  pet  argument  of  the  do- 
mestic manufacturer,  and  that  In  asserting  that  the  prosperity  of  the  farmer 
depends  on  the  workers  in  protected  industries  you  are  claiming  what  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  actual  conditions.  It  is  on  the  prosperity  of  the  farmers  that  the 
welfare  of  all  other  classes — manufacturers,  merchants,  transportation  interests^ 
and  factory  workers — depends,  and  we  can  not  understand  how  at  this  late  day 
you  should  be  found  repenting  the  stale  and  exploded  theory  that  the  farmers 
exist  by  the  grace  of  protected  manufacturers  or  anyone  else  on  earth. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the  general  question  of 
protection  versus  free  trade.  The  sole  question  before  the  American  people  is 
whether  we  shall  have  free  trade  in  all  farm  products  and  high  protection  for 
manufactured  articles.  We  understand  that  you  are  a  protectionist.  What 
kind  of  protection  is  it  that  would  compel  the  farmer  to  pay  from  45  to  60  per 
cent  duties  on  everything  he  buys  and  subjects  him  to  free-trade  competition  in 
farm  products  which  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  in  this 
country?  You  know  that  the  price  of  farm  land  is  much  lower  in  Canada  than 
in  the  United  States.  You  know  that  the  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor  are 
much  lower  than  we  have  to  pay.  You  know  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
his  manufactured  articles  cheeper  because  his  tariff  duties  on  foreign  goods  are 
lower.  You  know  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  mostly  virgin  soil,  requir- 
ing no  fertilizers,  while  our  lands  have  been  cropped  so  long  that  we  mnst  use 
immense  quantities  of  fertiliasers.  And  yet.  knowing  all  this,  you  would  strike 
down  the  very  moderate  tariff,  averaging  about  25  per  cent  which  they  now 
receive,  without  giving  them  the  benefit  of  any  real  reduction  of  duties  on 
manufactures. 

The  esteem  and  affection  in  which  we  hold  you  personally,  and  as  the  head 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  makes  difficult  a  suitable  rejoinder  to  your 
letter.  We  can  only  conclude  that  you  have  been  deceived  by  the  special  Inter- 
ests which  have  cunningly  plotted  to  allay  the  coimtry-wlde  clamor  for  an 
honest  revision  of  the  tariff  by  making  the  farmer  the  scapegoat  for  the  sins 
of  the  high-protection  system,  else  you  would  never  be  found  making  such  a 
statement  as  that  "  Free  barbed  wire  fencing  will  be  a  boon  to  our  farmers.** 

Do  yon  not  know  that  the  Steel  Trust  sold  last  year  in  Canada  more  than 
100,000.000  pounds  of  wire  and  that  we  bought  no  wire  from  Canada?  Do  you 
not  know  that  this  barbed-wire  provision  is  an  attempt  to  fool  the  farmers  by 
a  transparent  trick?  Do  you  not  know  that  Canada  produces  practically  no 
wire,  and  that  with  the  duty  on  Canadian  wire  abolished  we  would  not  import 
one  pound?  We  trust  that  you  did  not  know  these  facts  when  you  were  in- 
duced to  write  your  letter. 

You  refer  to  the  advantages  to  our  great  milling  interests  of  the  free  admis- 
Plun  of  Canadian  wheat.    How  will  this  help  the  farmers':    How  will  it  help 
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the  coDStimers  of  our  towns  and  cities?  Wheat  is  on  the  free  list,  but  flour  is 
to  be  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel !  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  to  be  free,  but 
meat,  both  fresh  and  cured,  is  to  be  taxed  li  cents  per  pound.  Is  this  an  honest 
measure  In  the  interest  of  the  consumer?  Is  this  your  idea  of  a  fair  and  just 
reciprocity  measure?  Protection  to  the  miller  and  meat  packer!  Free  trade 
to  the  tiller  of  the  SOU! 

You  refer  to  the  drift  of  population  away  from  the  country  into  the  cities. 
Do  you  really  believe  that  this  reciprocity  measure  will  tend  to  encourage  the 
back-to-the-farm  movement?  Will  it  help  the  farming  industry  to  remove  the 
slight  protection  now  given  it  and  continue  to  give  high  protection  to  manu- 
facturing Industries?  Surely  you  can  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  the  way 
to  encourage  farming  !s  to  open  our  markets  to  the  free  admission  of  cheaper 
farm  products. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  this  reciprocity  proposition  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous ever  submitted  to  the  American  people.  It  does  not  provide  for  real  reci- 
procity, but  for  a  kind  of  reciprocity  that  will  seriously  injure  the  farmers, 
while  increasing  the  export  sales  of  manufactures  without  reducing  in  the 
slightest  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation  imposed  on  the  farmers  by  the  high 
tariff.  It  orlgnated  with  the  great  protected  interests,  which,  having  become 
alarmed  at  the  fear  of  losing  some  of  their  immense  profits,  are  now  willing 
that  the  fanner  should  be  sacrificed.  These  interests  are  like  Artemas  Ward, 
who  said  that  he  was  perfectly  willing  that  all  his  wife's  relations  should  be 
drafted  for  the  war.  The  protected  manufacturers  are  willing,  even  anxious, 
that  the  duties  on  farm  products  should  be  abolished,  but  they  say :  "  Touch  not 
a  schedule  or  rate  in  the  duties  on  our  products." 

We  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  farmers  are  not  so  easily  deceived  as  many 
persons  imagine.  They  know  that  their  income  and  the  value  of  their  property 
Is  threatened  by  this  legislation,  and  they  are  determined  to  defeat  it.  They 
ask  for  nothing  but  a  square  deal — equal  protection  for  all  classes  and  inter- 
ests—and they  will  take  nothing  less. 
Yours,  very  sincerely, 

N.  J.  Bachielder, 
C?iainnan  Legislative  Committee  National  Grange, 


National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Concord,  N.  H,,  February  U,  1911. 

Dear  Sib  :  We  send  you  under  separate  cover  copy  of  the  proposed  Canadian 
reciprocity  law,  which  provides  for  admitting  to  this  country  free  of  duty  prac- 
tically all  Canadian  farm  products,  including  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  eggs, 
poultry,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  peas,  beans,  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  apples, 
pears,  butter,  cheese,  cream,  flaxseed,  etc. 

The  grange  favors  real  reciprocity  but  it  does  not  believe  in  one-sided,  "  jug- 
handled,"  sham  reciprocity,  which  deprives  the  farmer  of  all  protection  against 
the  only  country  from  which  any  considerable  quantity  of  farm  products  can  be 
brought  Into  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  makes  no  material  reduc- 
tion in  the  high  tariff  on  manufactured  articles  which  our  farmers  buy. 

The  grange  favors  an  honest  tariff  revision,  but  It  does  not  believe  in  revising 
the  tariff  on  farm  products  out  of  existence,  while  leaving  the  exorbitant  taxes 
on  manufactures  practically  untouched. 

An  exaiplnation  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  will  show 
that  the  slight  reductions  made  in  the  duties  on  Canadian  manufactured  articles 
will  be  of  no  beneflt  whatever  to  our  farmers  for  the  reason  that  Canada  does 
not  produce  these  articles  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  made  here. 

To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
while  wheat  is  put  on  the  ftee  list,  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel.  The  peo- 
ple do  not  eat  wheat,  but  flour ;  and  if  wheat  is  to  be  free  the  tax  on  flour  should 
also  be  abolished.  Cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  are  to  be  free  of  tax,  but  meats  are 
to  be  taxed  11  cents  per  pound  for  the  beneflt  of  the  Beef  Trust. 

The  grange  position  is  that  the  farmers  should  receive  exactly  the  same 
measure  of  protection  as  the  manufacturers.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average 
tariff  rate  on  the  staple  farm  products  is  now  only  about  25  per  cent,  while  the 
rate  on  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmers  buy  is  about  45  per  cent.  And 
it  is  proposed  to  make  this  unfair  discrimination  against  the  farmer  still  more 
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unjust  by  putting  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  while  making  no  reduction 
on  manfactured  articles  that  will  decrease  their  cost  to  the  farmer. 

Against  this  manifest  injustice  every  farmer  should  earnestly  and  promptly 
protest  Let  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know  at  once»  if  convenient,  by 
telegram  that  you  will  not  stand  for  this  sham  reciprocity  measure,  so  that 
Congress  will  understand  clearly  that  there  must  be  no  free  trade  for  the 
farmers  and  high  tariff  for  manufacturers,  and  that  if  farm  products  go  on 
the  free  list  manufactured  articles  must  also  be  made  free. 

It  is  most  important  that  you  should  immediately  sign  the  inclosed  i»otests 
and  forward  them  to  each  of  your  Senators  and  to  your  Congressman,  so  that 
they  will  Imow  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  unfair  discrimination  against  the 
farmers  made  by  this  reciproci^  bill. 

N.  J.  Bacheldeb, 
Aabon  Jones, 
T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Legislative  Cotntnittee. 


congress   (iElS    WAaNING    FROM    THE   WHITE    HOUSE. 

[From  the  Herald,  Washington,  D.  C,  Feb.  20,  1911.] 

Represeutntfve  S.  W.  McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  the  White  House  last 
night  after  a  conference  with  the  President,  gave  out  a  statement  which,  because 
of  the  significance  naturally  attached  to  It,  will  attract  the  widest  attention. 
Mr.  McCall  says: 

"  I  believe  Republican  Senators  are  gradually  coming  to  recognize  that,  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  an  extra  session  unless  they  bring  the  reciprocity  bill  to 
a  vote,  there  will  be  very  serious  inconvenieuee  and  embarrassment,  if  not 
danger,  to  the  business  and  industrial  enterprises  that  are  really  entitled  to  pro- 
tection. The  President  feels  that  he  is  under  an  international  obligation  to 
summon  an  extra  session.  He  will  do  this  reluctantly,  because  it  is  bringing 
into  power  a  Democratic  House  and  a  Senate  much  more  nearly  Democratic  than 
the  present  Senate.  But  if  the  Senate  should  fall  to  act,  the  President  feels  that 
under  his  agreement  with  the  Canadian  Government  to  use  his  utmost  endeavor 
to  have  the  reciprocity  agreement  confirmed  he  will  be  compelled  to  call  the  ses- 
sion immediately. 

"  r  Imagine  the  Democrats  are  not  anxious  for  an  extra  session.  They  would 
naturally  feel  that  they  can  not  extemiiorize  a  revision  of  the  tariff  Rchedules. 
The  light  remark  that  you  can  prepare  a  tariff  bill  overnight  or  in  two  weeks  or 
a  month  every  one  knows  to  t>e  utterly  unfounded. 

**  But  what  an  extra  session  is  likely  to  mean  is  a  constant  agitation  and  a 
continuous  investigation  into  the  industries  that  are  made  possible  by  protec- 
tion and  interference  with  their  business  that  bodes  no  good  for  business  at 
large.  The  consequence  is  that  if  anyone  should  prevent  action  on  the  reciproc- 
ity bill,  he  would  be  in  the  position  of  helping  to  bring  about  a  condition  most 
injurious  to  those  industries  which  really  need  protection.  What  follows  in  an 
extra  session  will  not  be  the  President's  fault.  The  President  is  a  protectionist 
and  expects  to  use  the  veto  power,  so  far  as  he  properly  may,  to  maintain  the 
party's  protective  principles.  But  It  would  be  a  misfortune  to  have  this  in- 
evitable conllict  como  nine  months  ahead  of  the  time  when  It  is  naturally  due." 


PROTECTION  FOB  ALL,  OR  FOR  NONE — FARMERS  INSIST  THAT  THEIR  INOUSTRY  MUST 
BE  PROTECTED  80  LONG  AS  MANUFACTURERS  RECEIVE  BENEFITS  OF  HIGH  TARIFF — 
STATEMENT  BY  HON.  N.  J.  BACHELDER,  MASTER  NATIONAL  GRANGE,  BEFORE 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  FEBRUARY  21,  IN  OPPOSITION  TO  OANAOIAN 
RECIPROCITY  ARRANGEMENT. 

More  than  20  years  ago  the  National  Grange  adopted  resolutions  declaring 
that  it  was  the  position  of  the  order  that  po  long  as  protection  was  to  be  the 
national  policy  the  farmers  must  receive  the  same  degree  of  protection  on 
their  products  that  was  given  on  manufactured  articles.  This  Is  the  grange 
position  to-day,  and  we  are  here  to  protest  against  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  on  the  ground  that  its  effect  will  be  to  establish  free  trade  in  ftirm  prod- 
ucts, while  continuing  protection  to  manufacturers.  We  are  here  as  repre> 
sentatives  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  of  the  United   States  to  state 
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Clearly  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  will  Dot  submit  to  legislation  that  so 
mauifeatly  discriminates  against  their  interests,  and  to  assure  you  that  without 
exception  the  farmers  stand  for  the  principle  of  "  protection  fur  all  or  for 
none," 

I  need  not  occupy  your  time  with  arguments  to  show  that  this  reciprocity 
measure  means  free  trade  in  farm  products.  Canada  Is  the  only  country  from 
which  we  have  at  present  any  reauon  to  fear  coin  petition,  and  if  we  have  free 
importation  of  Canadian  farm  products  we  will  receive  no  benefit  whatever 
from  the  tariff.  The  principle  of  protection  laid  down  iu  the  Republican  Party 
platform  of  1908  is  that  the  tariff  rates  should  eQual  the  difference  between 
the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together  with  a  reasonable  profit 
to  American  Industries.  We  are  willing  to  submit  the  whole  question  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  reciprocity  bill  to  the  standard  fixed  by  this  the  latest 
National  Republican  declaration  on  the  subject 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  cost  of  growing  the  great  staple  crops,  such 
as  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  hay;  of  raising  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  and  of 
producing  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  cheese,  apples,  etc..  Is  greater  In  this  country 
than  in  Canada?  We  aflirm  that  such  is  the  fact  and  would  state  in  support 
of  our  contention  the  further  facts  that  Canadian  farm  lands  are  much  cheaper 
than  on  this  side  of  the  boundary  line;  that  the  wages  paid  farm  labor  In 
Canada  are  much  lower  than  in  this  country;  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
bis  manufactured  articles  cheaper  because  of  lower  tariff  rates  on  foreign 
goods;  and  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  chiefly  virgin  soil,  requiring 
no  fertilizers,  while  our  lands  have  been  cropped  for  many  years,  so  that  we 
mnst  use  annually  immense  quantities  of  fertilizers. 

Does  anyone  deny  that  the  average  price  of  our  farm  lands  is  from  two 
to  three  times  that  of  Canadian  lands?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  our  Northwestern  States  have  sold  their  farms  and 
emigrated  to  Canada  because  of  the  great  areas  of  cheap  lands  to  be  had  in  that 
country?  It  is  notorious  that  so  many  farmers  have  left  Iowa,  where  land 
is  worth  from  $100  to  $150  per  acre,  for  the  Canadian  northwest,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  that  great  and  fertile  State  is  now  less  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  other  conditions  which  show  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction to  be  lower  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States  are  equally  capable  of 
pn)of,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  if  protection  is  to  be 
afforded  to  any  domestic  Industry  l>ecause  of  the  higher  cost  of  production  In 
this  country,  agriculture  the  greatest  of  all  industries,  which  is  the  very  foun- 
dation of  this  great  Nation's  welfare  and  prosperity,  is  clearly  entitled  to  pro- 
tection equal  to  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and 
abroad. 

The  two  principal  arguments  put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  so^ralled  reci- 
procity proposition  are,  first,  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  foodstuffs  to  the 
consumer;  and,  second,  tlmt  it  will  not  decrease  the  prices  received  by  our 
fttrmers  for  their  products  Both  of  these  statements  can  not  be  true,  and 
it  is  our  opinion  that  neither  of  them  is.  The  newspa|)ers  of  tbe  cities  liave 
been  filled  with  glowing  promises  of  cheap  food,  which  they  claim  will  be  the 
result  of  the  free  admission  of  Canadian  farm  products.  We  believe  this  to  be 
wholly  a  delusion,  and  that  the  removal  of  the  duties  on  these  products  will 
not  reduce  in  any  material  degree  the  prices  paid  for  them  by  the  consumers  of 
tbe  cltie&  Take,  for  example,  milk.  The  duty  on  Canadian  milk  is  now  2 
cents  per  gallon.  It  has  been  shown  by  investigations  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  that  on  the  average  the  farmer  in  this  conn- 
try  gets  for  his  milk  60  per  cent  of  the  price  paid  by  the  city  consumer,  the 
difference  being  absorbed  by  the  middleman,  railway  company,  and  retailer. 
Suppose  the  duty  of  2  cents  per  gallon  on  Canadian  milk  is  abolished?  Does 
anyone  believe  that  the  people  of  the  cities  will  get  their  milk  2  cents  per  gallon 
less  than  the  present  price? 

What  is  true  of  milk  is  true  of  practically  all  other  farm  products.  I  am 
told  by  State  Master  Godfrey  of  the  New  York  State  Grange,  that  in  his  section 
of  the  State  potatoes  are  now  selling  at  30  cents  per  barrel  or  less.  In  New 
Tork  City  potatoes  are  selling  at  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  at  retail.  It  Is 
absurd  to  claim  that  this  great  difference  Is  in  any  way  due  to  the  tariff. 

After  having  proved  to  their  own  satisfaction  that  reciprocity  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  living,  the  advocates  of  this  proposition,  particularly  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Wilson  and  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  turn  around  and  assert  that  it  will 
not  In  any  way  decrease  the  profits  of  our  farmers.  Unfortunately  for  these 
dlstiiigtiished  gentlemen,  the  facts  are  against  them.  The  mere  introduction 
of  this  bill  has  already  forced  down  the  price  of  wheat  6  or  7  cents  per 
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bnflbel,  owing  to  the  existence  in  Canada  of  immenae  stocks  of  wheat,  whidi,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  can  be  mshed  into  this  country-  It  is  useless  to  t^l  us 
that  reciprocity  will  not  reduce  the  price  of  wheat  when  the  mere  introductioo 
of  this  bill  has  already  had  this  effect 

And  here  let  me  point  out  that  the  price  of  wheat  has  fallen  90  cents  per 
bushel  since  a  year  ago.  Has  the  price  of  bread  to  the  consumers  of  our  cities 
fallen  25  per  cent?  You  know  that  It  has  not  and  if,  as  the  result  of 
reciprocity,  the  price  of  wheat  is  forced  still  lower,  it  will  not  benefit  the  con- 
sumer, for  flour  is  still  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  brief  time  allotted  me  to  go  into  details  showing  how 
the  farmers  will  be  injured  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but  I  will  take  as 
an  illustration  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  In  the  State  of  New  York  this  is 
a  most  important  bmnch  of  agriculture,  the  total  production  being  about 
126,000,000  pounds.  With  the  tariff  of  6  cents  per  pound  our  dairymen  are 
just  able  to  make  a  living  profit  and  most  of  them  have  only  existed  l^ecause 
they  have  been  tnking  more  and  more  each  year  from  the  fertility  of  their 
soil.  The  Canadian  cheese  producer  has  cheaper  land,  cheaper  labor,  cbeaiier 
supplies,  cheaper  machinery,  cheaper  feed  for  cows,  and  a  richer  soil.  The 
Province  of  Ontario.  Just  across  from  New  York,  exported  In  1909,  104,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese.  How  could  our  cheese  makers  compete  witli  those  of  Ontario, 
when  the  latter  have  so  clear  an  advantage  In  the  cost  of  production? 

But  we  are  told  that  while  it  Is  true  that  this  bill  deprives  the  farmer  of  the 
very  moderate  protection,  averaging  less  than  25  per  cent  now  given  him  by 
our  tariff  laws,  he  receives  compensation  in  the  form  of  reductions  of  duties  on 
manufactured  articles.  This  is  not  true.  The  reductions  made  by  this  bill 
will  not  in  the  least  decrease  the  cost  of  the  manufactures  the  fanner  buys, 
since  Canada  Is  not  to  any  extent  a  manufacturing  country.  Thus  we  have 
the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stating  that  **  free  barbed  wire  fencing 
will  be  a  boon  to  our  farmers."  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  provision  will  not 
benefit  one  farmer  to  the  amoimt  of  1  cent.  We  exported  to  Canada  last 
year  100,000,000  pounds  of  wire  and  imported  practically  none.  The  removal 
of  this  duty  Is  a  fraud,  pure  and  simple.  Intended  to  fool  the  farmers. 

If  this  was  an  honest  reciprocity  measure,  intended  to  encourage  trade  with 
countries  which  admit  our  products  on  favorable  terms,  it  would  provide  for 
the  free  admission  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  Great  Britain.  That  country 
has  for  many  yeara  allowed  all  our  products  to  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and 
it  would  seem  only  appropriate  that  we  should  reciprocate  by  admitting  her 
products  to  our  markets. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  distinguished  advocates  of  reciprocity  that  the  abolition 
of  the  duties  on  Canadian  farm  products  is  necessary  in  order  to  save  the 
protective  system.  There  could  not  be  a  graver  mistake.  Do  these  gentlem^ 
really  believe  that  6,000,000  farmera  will  sit  idly  by,  after  the  trifling  protec- 
tion now  afforded  them  has  been  abolished,  and  permit  the  continuance  of  a 
system  under  which  all  the  manufactured  articles  they  buy  are  taxed  from 
45  to  00  per  cent?    They  should  know  better. 

We  are  here  to  serve  notice  that  the  farmers  are  united  on  this  question 
and  are  determined  thnt  if  duties  on  farm  products  are  reduced,  the  duties  on 
manufactures  must  follow.  This  is  not  a  threat.  It  is  a  simple  statement  of 
fact.  It  was  said  long  ago  by  one  of  the  greatest  men  this  country  or  the  world 
has  ever  produced — ^Abraham  Lincoln :  "  This  Nation  can  not  long  continue  half 
slave  and  half  free."  We  are  here  to  declare  that  our  national  policy  of  tariff 
taxation  can  not  long  continue  high  protection  to  manufacturers  and  free  trade 
for  the  farmers,  and  we  respectfully  urge  that  every  principle  of  common  Jus- 
tice, fair  dealing,  and  equal  rights  to  all  classes  and  citissens  demands  that  the 
farming  industry  be  acconle<l  the  same  protection  that  is  given  to  all  other 
industries. 


FARMERS  APPEAL  TO  THE  PRESIDENT — MASTER  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE  SHOWS  THAT 
CANADIAN  KECIPROCITY  WILL  RIOJUCE  VALUE  OF  FARM  LANDS  AND  CAUSE  FINAN- 
CIAL PANIC  THROUGH  GENERAL  CALLING  IN  OF  LOANS  ON  FARMS. 

Concord,  N.  II.,  Februat'ir  jf,^,  19 J 1. 
To  the  President. 

Sir:  I  regret  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  of  some  40  representa- 
tives of  the  grange  to  Woshlngton  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  against  the  enactment  of  the  pending  Canadian  reci- 
procity bill  it  was  not  found  convenient  to  arrange  for  an  interview  with  you 
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at  which  the  objections  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  this  measure  could 
have  been  submitted  to  you  personally.  I  wish  now  to  present  f6r  your  con- 
sideration a  brief  statement  of  the  essential  facts  on  which  the  agrtcultural 
interests  base  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement. 

The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  Republican  Party,  as  laid  down  in  the 
national  platform  adopted  in  1908,  promised  the  maintenance  of  a  protective 
system  based  on  the  difference  between  costs  of  production  In  this  country  and 
in  foreign  countries  This  pledge  constituted  a  contract  between  the  Republi- 
can Party  and  the  people,  and  because  of  this  contract  a  majority  of  the  fanners 
Joined  in  electing  a  Republican  administration. 

It  was  clearly  established  by  facts  submitted  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  the  cost  of  producing  the  staple  farm  products  which  are  to  be  admit- 
ted free  of  duty  under  the  pending  bill  is  materially  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  Canada.  Canadian  farm  lands  are  much  cheaper  than  ours ;  wages  of  Cana- 
dian farm  labor  are  lower ;  the  cost  of  living  is  lower  in  Canada,  owing  to  that 
country's  lower  tariff  on  manufactured  articles ;  and  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  compelled  to  pay  out  annually  immense  amounts  for  fertilizers  which, 
owing  to  their  great  areas  of  virgin  soil,  are  not  required  by  the  Canadian 
fkrmers.  For  all  these  reasons  the  average  cost  of  production  on  the  farms  of 
the  United  States  is  unquestionably  higher  than  on  Canadian  farms.  It  is, 
therefore,  self-evident  that  adherence  to  the  platform  of  the  Republican  Party 
requires  the  imposition  of  duties  on  Canadian  fftrm  products  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  producing  them  and  of  producing  similar  articles 
In  this  country. 

Having  thus  shown,  by  applying  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Republican 
platform,  the  right  of  the  great  agricultural  industry  to  protection  against  the 
competition  of  Canadian  farm  products,  no  further  argument  should  be  neces- 
ary  to  show  the  injustice  of  abolishing  the  duty  on  these  products,  while  mail- 
ing no  redaction  in  duties  on  manufactured  articles  that  will  lower  their  cost 
to  the  farmers.  I  wish,  however,  to  ask  your  attention  to  some  results  of  this 
legi8lati<m  which  will  not  only  greatly  injure  the  farming  Industry,  but  the 
commercial,  manufacturing,  financial,  and  transportation  interests  as  well. 

It  can  not  be  successfully  denied  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  will  be  to  reduce 
the  prices  paid  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  farmers  for  their  products.  This 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  there  will  be  an  immediate  fall  in  the  value  of 
our  farm  lands  in  all  sections  affected  by  Canndinn  competition.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  loans  on  farm  lands  in  this  country  amount  to  $3,000,000,000.  and  a 
large  part  of  these  loans  have  been  mnde  on  the  supiiosltion  that  farming  was 
to  continue  to  be  as  profltiible  in  the  future  as  in  recent  yesirs.  The  euactnient 
of  the  reciprocity  bill  would  nt  once  res5ult  In  a  general  calling  in  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  loans;  farms  would  be  sold  at  n  sacrifice:  the  stability  of 
many  banking  institutions  would  be  endangered,  and  a  panic  would  ensue. 
Eminent  bankers  have  recently  declared  that  the  conditions  relating  to  loans 
on  farm  lands  are  the  chief  danger  to  continued  financial  stability,  and  I  can 
see  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  direct  and  Immediate  effect  of  this 
bill  becoming  a  law  will  be  to  precipitate  a  financial  convulsion  that  will  be 
worse  than  the  imnic  of  1907. 

Throughout  the  New  England  States  and  other  Eastern  and  Noi*thern  States 
many  thousands  of  farmers  have  invested  their  small  earnings  in  western  farm 
and  fruit  lands.  Reciprocity  will  endanger  all  these  investments  and  will  pre- 
vent the  development  of  the  great  tracts  of  arable  lands  within  our  borders. 

The  price  of  wheat  has  already  fallen  from  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel  since 
the  reciprocity  bill  was  introduced  In  Congress,  and  the  wholesale  prices  of 
many  other  farm  products  affected  by  that  measure  have  also  fallen.  If  the 
bill  is  enacted,  prices  will  fall  still  lower,  with  the  result  that  the  35,000,000 
people  living  on  farms  will  have  Just  so  much  less  money  with  which  to  buy 
manufactured  articles.  Will  a  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  farm- 
ers benefit  the  factory  workers  in  our  towns  and  cities?  On  the  contrary,  will 
It  not  injure  them  by  depriving  them  of  a  part  of  their  most  valuable  market 
for  their  products?  Will  not  this  mean  Icfs  goods  handled  by  our  railways 
and  sold  by  our  merchants?  Any  legislation  that  diminishes  the  capacity  of 
the  farmer  to  buy  manufactures  hurts  all  other  business  interests. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  pending  reciprocity 
arrangement  and  its  far-reaching  effect  upon  the  income  of  6,000,000  farmers 
and  the  value  of  their  property,  I  would  respectfully  urge  that  the  matter  is 
oaa  calling  for  full  discussion  and  careful  deliberation,  and  that  it  should  not 
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become  law  until  it  has  been  passed  upon  by  tbe  sober  Judgment  of  all  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Yours,  respectfully,  N.  J.  Bachkldbb, 

Master  National  Orange, 


NATIONAL  GBANGB,  PATRONS  OF  HITSBANDBT. 

GONOOBD,  N.  H.,  March  24,  1911. 
To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Ck>ngre8s  has  been  called  to  assemble  in  Q>ecial  session  on  April  4 
for  the  purpose  of  enacting  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill ;  and 

Whereas  this  measure  is  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  all  the  agrlcaltmal 
interests  of  the  country,  and  would,  if  enacted,  greatly  reduce  the  income  of 
our  fanners  and  the  value  of  their  property ;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  law  unjustly  discriminates  against  the  fanning  in- 
dustry by  putting  all  farm  products  on  the  free  list,  while  making  no  reduction 
in  the  duties  on  manufactures  that  will  in  any  way  benefit  the  flarmers;  and 

Whereas  the  question  of  defeating  this  legislaticMi  is  the  most  important 
Iflsoe  now  before  the  farmers  of  the  country ;  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  enactment  of  tlUs  one-aided 
and  unjust  legislation  that  the  farmers  should  unite  in  making  a  aolonn  protest 
to  their  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress :  Tlierefore 

Resolved  &y  the  legislative  and  eweoutive  committees  of  the  NaUondl  CHranae, 
That  the  State,  Pomona,  and  subordinate  granges  be  requested  to  take  Immediate 
action  to  have  all  the  members  of  the  order  within  their  Jurisdiction  write  at 
once  to  the  Senators  from  their  States  and  the  Congressman  from  their  district 
protesting  against  the  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  bill  and  urging  them  to  vote 
against  that  measure  and  to  use  their  influence  to  prevent  its  becoming  law. 

Resolved,  That  the  masters  and  members  of  all  the  granges  be  requested  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  have  farmers  who  may  not  be  members  of  the  order  write 
to  their  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  opposition  to  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Resolved^  That  the  State,  Pomona,  and  subordinate  granges  be  requested  to 
use  their  influence  to  have  the  newspapers  and  farm  Journals  give  publicity  to 
their  protests  against  the  adoption  of  the  reciprocity  scheme. 
Nahum  J.  Bacheloeb,  Concord,  y.  H„ 
T.  C.  Atkeson,  Morgantoum,  W.  F«., 
Aabon  Jones,  South  Bend,  Ind., 

Legislative  Committee, 
Approved : 

P.  N.  GoDFBET,  Chairman,  Glean,  N.  Y„ 

C.  O.  Ratnk,  Secretary,  Canton,  Mo., 

S.  H.  Messick,  BridgevUle,  Del,, 

Nahum  J.  Bachbldeb,  ex-offlcio,  Concord,  N,  H., 

Executive  Committee, 


FABMEBS*    INTEBESTS    TGNOBED   by    TABIFF    BOABD — CANADIAN    RECIPBOCITT    SCHEU£ 

submitted  to  congbess  without  an  investigation  into  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  pboduoino  fabm  cbops  in  this  countby  and  in  canada— bepub- 
lican  national  platfobm  bepudiateo  bt  pboposition  to  put  all  fabm  prod- 
ucts on  the  fbee  list. 

National  Grange,  Patbons  of  Husbandbt, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  March  28,  1911. 
To  the  Pbesident. 

Sib:  You  were  instrumental  in  creating  the  present  TariflT  Board,  and  in 
various  public  utterances  you  have  strongly  advocated  the  creation  of  a  per- 
manent tariff  commission,  with  full  power  to  investigate  conditions  relating  to 
the  production  of  commodities  in  this  and  foreign  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
luyng  before  Congress  facts  showing  the  cost  of  producing  such  commodities  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  Republican  national  policy  In  regard  to  the 
tariff,  as  declared  In  the  platform  on  which  you  were  elected  in  1008,  is  that 
the  duties  on  foreign  products  should  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  iu  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  you  Lave  urged  that  it 
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is  only  through  the  information  furnished  by  a  tariff  board  or  commisBion  that 
the  proper  rates  of  duty  can  be  ascertained. 

When  the  agitation  for  a  permanent  tariff  commission  was  commenced  three 
or  four  years  ago  the  National  Grange,  as  the  principal  organization  of  farmers 
in  the  country,  was  asked  to  use  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  proposition.  Be- 
lieving that  such  a  commission  would  investigate  lmpai*tial]y  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing f^rm  products  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  of  manufactured 
articles,  the  grange  at  successive  annual  meetings  indorsed  the  creation  of  a 
tariff  commission,  and  took  an  active  part  in  bringing  the  influence  of  the  farm- 
ers to  bear  on  Congress  in  fftvor  of  legislation  for  that  purpose.  The  fact  that 
the  fanners  of  the  country  favored  a  tariff  commission  was  one  of  the  chief 
argum^its  used  by  its  advocates. 

Now  that  a  tariff  board  is  at  work,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  tariff  commis- 
sion will  be  created  by  Congress  in  the  near  future,  the  farmers  of  the  country 
are  amaeed  to  find  that  their  industry  is  to  be  excluded  from  their  considera- 
tion. Without  any  hearings  before  the  Tariff  Board  a  bill  has  been  prepared, 
and  Congress  called  in  special  session  to  enact  it,  that  abolishes  entirely  the 
slight  tariff  protection  givm  to  farm  products,  and  subjects  our  farmers  to  the 
fr^  competition  of  the  farm  products  of  Canada.  This  has  been  done  without 
r^ard  to  the  Republican  platform  declaration  that  the  duties  on  imports  should 
equal  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  principle  of  protection  laid  down  in  that  platform  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored. 

I  will  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  farmers 
of  the  country  whether  you  believe  that  the  promise  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
protection  given  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1008  was  Intended  to  apply  only 
to  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country,  and  that  the  great  agricultural 
industry  is  not  entitled  to  protection  on  its  products.  Do  you  believe  that  the 
functions  of  a  tariff  board  or  tariff  commission  should  be  to  Investigate  condi- 
tions relating  to  the  cost  of  producing  manufactures  only,  and  that  Congress 
should  be  free  to  enact  tariff  legislation  affecting  farm  products  without  any 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  their  production  In  this  and  foreign  countries?  Do 
you  believe  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  which  the  Republican  Party  is 
{hedged  by  its  platform  is  protection  for  the  manufacturers  and  free  trade  for 
the  farmers?  Is  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  which  puts  practically 
all  our  products  on  the  free  list,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  pro- 
tective system  for  manufactured  articles?  Are  the  manufacturers  entitled  to 
have  the  facts  showing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  this  and  for- 
eign countries  collected  by  a  tariff  commission,  while  the  very  moderate  protec- 
tion given  the  farmers  Is  entirely  abolished,  without  any  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  producing  farm  products  is  less  in  Canada  than  in  the 
United  States? 

You  may  reply  that  conditions  in  this  country  and  Canada  are  alike,  in  so  far 
ns  the  farming  industry  is  concerned.  The  farmers  do  not  agree  with  you,  and 
this  raises  a  question  of  fact  which  would  seem  to  them  to  call  for  a  careful 
investigation.  I  would  submit  that  the  facts  show  conclusively  that  the  cost  of 
producing  the  staple  farm  crops  put  on  the  free  list  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
arrangement  Is  lower  In  Canada  than  in  this  country.  Among  these  facts,  which 
can  not  be  disputed,  are  the  following : 

(1)  The  price  of  farm  lands,  as  shown  by  official  reports,  is  much  lower  in 
Canada,  thus  subjecting  the  Canadian  farmer  to  much  smaller  fixed  charges  on 
his  investment. 

(2)  The  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor,  as  shown  In  an  official  statement 
prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  are  on  an  average  much 
lower  than  in  this  country.  This  statement  gives  figures  showing  that  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  States  the  wages  paid  farm  workers  are  from  20  to  25 
per  cent  higher  than  In  all  sections  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Canadian  northwestern  Provinces,  where  wages  are  practically  the  same  as  in 
onr  northwestern  States.  As  against  this  equality  of  wages,  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  those  Provinces  is  not  one-third  of  the  value  of  lands  in  Iowa,  Ne- 
braska, Minnesota,  and  other  neighboring  States. 

(3)  The  cost  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
Is  much  lower  than  that  of  similar  articles  used  by  our  farmers  because  of  the 
lower  tariff  taxes  Imposed  by  Canada  on  foreign  goods.  An  examination  of 
the  Canadian  tariff  laws  and  preferential  trade  arrangements  shows  a  differ- 
ence of  at  least  20  per  cent  In  favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  farm  lands  of  Canada  are  chiefly  virgin  soil 
the  Canadian  farmer  does  not  find  It  necessary  to  use  fertilizers  to  any  extent,. 
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while  our  farmers  are  forced  to  nse  handreda  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  <rf 
fertilizers  each  year. 

Here  are  facts  that  show  the  cost  of  producing  farm  crops  to  be  higher  tn 
this  country  than  in  Canada.  Are  these  fticts  to  be  ignored  in  the  case  of  the 
farmers,  while  facts  showing  a  higher  cost  of  producing  manufactured  articles 
are  to  be  g\vea  consideration  in  the  adjustment  of  tariff  rates?  Is  there  to  be 
one  rule  for  the  farmers  and  another  for  manufacturers?  Are  the  latter  a 
privileged  class  entitled  to  special  consideration  by  a  Tariff  Commission  and 
Congress? 

If,  as  it  would  appear,  the  farmers  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of 
a  Tariff  Commission,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  they  will  take  any  farther 
interest  in  the  creation  of  such  a  body,  but  will  rather  be  inclined  to  use  their 
influence  against  it  In  the  future. 

Respectfully,  N.  J.  Bachkldkb, 

Chairman  Legislative  Committee  National  Grange. 


WANT  EQUAL  DUTIES — FARMERS  OF  COUNTRY  NOT  SATISFIED  WITH  HOUSE  PBO- 
GRAM — ^VIEWS  OF  N.  J.  BACHELDER — HEAD  OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE  OBJECTS  TO 
RECIPBOCrTT  BILL — DEMANDS  REDUCTION  IN  DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTUBES  TO  BATES 
FIXED  BT  CANADIAN  TABIFF. 

[Brenlng  Star,  Wathington,  D.  C,  Apr.  18.] 

The  "  free-list "  bill  which  the  Democrats  of  the  House  propose  to  pass  in 
an  effort  to  reconcile  the  farmers  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  measure  is  not 
going  to  reconcile  them. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  N.  J.  Bachelder,  master  of  the  National  Orange  and 
former  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  expressed  to-day.  Mr.  Bachelder  is  in 
town  to  learn  what  prospects  there  are  for  the  passage  of  the  reciprocity 
measure,  and  he  has  announced  that  the  farmers  are  still  against  it,  despite 
the  ''farmers'  free  list." 

"The  so-cniled  'farmer^  free-list  bill,'  which  has  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress as  a  professed  measure  of  compensation  to  the  farmers  for  the  remoTal 
of  the  duties  on  their  products  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,"  Mr.  Bachelder 
said  to-day,  "will  not  satisfjr  the  farmers  of  the  country,  nor  will  it  canae 
them  to  relax  their  fight  against  the  reeiprocity  acbsme. 

NO  BENEFIT  IH  NORTHWEST. 

"The  farmers  in  the  Northern  and  Northwestern  States  will  receive  little, 
if  any,  benefit  from  the  'free-list  bill,'  which  does  not  reduce  the  high  tariff 
taxes  on  the  articles  generally  purchased  by  them.  The  Democratic  leaders 
in  the  House  are  greatly  mistaken  if  they  imagine  that  the  farmers  will  con- 
sent to  have  free  trade  In  everything  they  produce  if  a  few  unimportant  manu- 
factured articles  are  put  on  the  free  list.  The  position  takei  by  the  farmers 
is  free  trade  for  one,  free  trade  for  all,  and  they  demand  that  in  any  tariff 
legislation  the  duties  on  all  manufactures  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  rate 
imposed  on  farm  products. 

•*  If  the  Democrats  wish  to  put  the  American  farmers  on  an  equality  with 
the  Canadian  farmers.  In  po  far  as  the  cost  of  the  articles  they  buy  is  con- 
cerned, they  should  reduce  our  tariff  on  manufactures  to  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
Canadian  tariff. 

WHAT  THE  SCHEDULES   SHOW. 

"An  examination  of  the  tariff  schedules  of  the  two  countries  shows  that  the 
American  farmer  pays  tariff  taxes  running  from  20  to  35  per  cent  higher  than 
are  paid  by  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  spite  of  this  fact  President  Taft  and 
other  advocates  of  reciprocity  say  that  our  farmers  need  no  tariff  against 
Canadian  farm  products,  because  conditions  are  equal  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary  line.  How  conditions  can  be  equal,  when  the  Canadian  farmer  has 
cheaper  land,  cheaper  farm  labor,  and  lower  cost  of  his  manufactured  articles, 
no  one  has  yet  tried  to  explain,  and  until  these  facts  can  be  explained  away  the 
farmers  of  this  country  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  one-sided,  unjust  propo- 
sition miscalled  *  reciprocity.' 
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LBQISLATI02V  OF   SECTIONAL  NATURE. 

**  The  sectional  nature  of  the  tariff  legislation  favored  by  tlie  Democnitlc 
majority  in  the  House  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  favoring  Canadinn  reci- 
procity*, which  puts  all  the  staple  farm  crops  of  the  Northeni  States  on  the 
free  list,  the  Deniocmts  have  not  reduced  in  any  degree  the  tariff  rates  on 
sugar,  rice,  oranges,  pineapiHes,  lemons,  hemp,  peanuts,  and  other  agricultural 
products  of  the  South. 

**  I  liuve  no  desire  to  raise  the  sectional  issue  in  this  matter,  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  if  northern  farm  products  are  to  be  free  there  will  be  no 
protection  for  the  Southern  farmer  or  fruit  grower." 


reply  to  represent  ati  vb  mccall*8  statement  that  opposition  of  farmers  to 
canadian  reciprocity  is  not  genuine. 

National  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  AprU  2h  1911. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D,  C. 
Dear  Sib  :  In  your  si)eech  delivered  In  Congress  on  April  21  you  have  charged 
that  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent the  genuine  sentiment  of  the  farmers  themselves,  but  that  they  have  been 
Induced  to  protest  against  that  bill  by  other  Interests.  In  reply,  I  wish  to  state 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  your  assertion  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  individual  farmers  in  the  28  States  in  which  the  grange  is 
organized  is  practically  unanimous  against  the  reciprocity  scheme. 

I  receive  regularly  each  week  about  40  farm  journals  published  in  all  sections 
of  the  country.  Of  these  papers  only  one  has  failed  to  denounce  reciprocity, 
and  that  one  has  not  dared  to  favor  it.  Does  this  indicate  that  the  opposition 
of  the  farmers  is  not  genuine. 

For  your  information  I  would  state  that  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out 
there  is  not  a  single  working  farmer  in  the  country  who  favors  reciprocity,  and 
if  the  farmers  had  a  chance  to  vote  on  that  proposition  the  vote  against  it  would 
be  in  the  ratio  of  1,000  to  1. 

A  short  time  ago  you  posed  as  the  critic  of  a  Republican  President,  whom  you 
sneerlngly  described  as  "  the  little  Father  in  the  White  House."  Now  that  a 
Republican  President  has  repudiated  the  solemn  pledges  of  the  platform  on 
which  he  was  elected,  and  is  endeavoring  to  deprive  the  farming  industry  of 
the  protection  promised  it  by  that  platform,  it  is  interesting  to  find  you  one  of 
the  most  obedient  children  of  "  the  little  Father  in  the  White  House." 

Ton  claim  that  no  protection  is  needed  against  Canadian  farm  products  be- 
cause conditions  in  both  countries  are  practically  equal.  Do  you  not  know  that 
the  Canadian  farmers  have  cheaper  land,  lower  wages  for  farm  labor,  a  newer 
Mil  requiring  no  fertilizers,  and  lower  tariff  taxes  on  the  manufactured  articles 
they  buy?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  average  tariff  rates  on  articles  generally 
consumed  by  the  farmers  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  in  this  country  than 
in  Canada  ?  Since  this  is  the  case,  do  you  think  it  fair  that  the  farm  crops  of 
Canada,  produced  at  a  lower  cost  than  those  of  this  country,  should  be  allowed 
to  compete  freely  with  the  products  of  our  farms?  If  Massachusetts  had  a 
tariff  rate  of  45  per  cent  on  manufactures,  while  New  Hampshire's  tariff  was 
only  25  per  cent,  would  you  favor  allowing  the  farm  products  of  this  State  to 
be  sold  freely  in  competition  with  those  of  Massachusetts? 

You  have  in  the  past  worked  and  voted  for  high  tariff  taxes  for  the  manufac- 
turers. You  evidently  think  that  they  are  a  sacred  class,  entitled  to  privileges 
for  which  the  humble  farmer  is  not  worthy.  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the 
fanners  are  quite  capable  of  protecting  their  industry  without  the  advice  or 
OBsistance  of  aiiy  outside  interests,  and  that  if  this  reciprocity  scheme  becomes 
l«w  they  will  promi)tly  take  such  action  as  may  bt»  nec(\ssary  to  plve  the  pro- 
tected uianufactiirers  tho  w\nu»  trejitniont  that  has  been  dealt  out  to  the  farm- 
ing industry. 

I  learn  by  newspaper  reports  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  you  voted  against  reporting  House  bill  4413,  putting  on  the  free  list 
agricultural  implements,  cotton  bagging,  cotton  ties,  leather,  boots  and  shoes, 
'euce  wire,  meats,  cereals,  flour,  bread,  timber,  lumber,  sewing  machines,  salt. 
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and  other  articles,  giving  as  a  reason  for  your  action  the  fnct  that  tliere  hud 
been  no  report  by  Uie  Tariff  Board  on  tbe  cost  of  producing  these  articles  iu 
this  and  foreign  countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  voted  for  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bilL  which 
puts  on  Che  free  list  practically  ail  the  staple  farm  products,  without  any  con- 
sideration by  the  Tariff  Board  of  the  question  as  to  whether  these  articles  could 
be  produced  more  cheaply  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  Statea,  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  you  think  there  should  be  one  rule  governing  tariff  legiskiticHi 
for  the  farmers  and  another  for  the  manufacturers?  Do  you  think  it  fiiir  that 
farm  products  should  be  made  free  without  an  investigation  into  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  manufactured  articles  should  be  taxed  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  they  can  be  produced  as  cheaply  in  this  country  as  in  other  coun- 
tries? And  do  you  hold  that  the  pledge  to  mahitain  the  policy  of  protection, 
made  in  the  Republican  platform  of  1908,  was  intended  to  apply  only  to  manu- 
facturing industries,  and  that  the  farming  industry  is  not  entitled  to  protection? 

In  your  speech  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  bill  delivered  on  February  11.  1911. 
you  stated  that  **  the  most  odious  of  all  taxes  ever  devised  by  government  is  a 
tax  upon  bread."  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Underwood.  H.  R.  4413,  puts 
flour,  bread,  biscuits,  prepared  cereal  foods,  etc.,  on  the  free  list,  yet  yon  voted 
against  reporting  that  measure.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  puts  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  and  other  cereals  on  the  free  list,  but  taxes  flour,  oatmeal,  and  other 
manufactured  forms  of  these  grains.  Is  this  what  you  call  untaxing  bread? 
The  people  of  our  towns  and  cities  do  not  eat  wheat  or  oats ;  they  eat  ttie  food 
products  manufactured  from  them.  Are  the  farmers  to  understand  that  yon 
favor  free  trade  for  their  products  in  the  form  In  which  they  leave  the  farm, 
but  protection  on  the  articles  manufactured  from  them  in  the  form  in  which 
they  reach  the  consumer? 

If  you  believe  in  untaxing  the  people's  food,  why  did  you  vote  for  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  Tariff  Act  of  1909,  which  imposed  a  tariff  tax  amounting  to  nearly  80 
per  cent  on  sugar,  a  food  product  of  universal  consumption?  Are  you  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  sugar  tax  imposes  a  much  heavier  burden  on  the  average 
family  than  does  the  tax  on  wheat  or  flour? 

If  you  and  your  associates,  who  call  themselves  protectionists  but  vote  for 
free  trade  for  the  farmer,  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  real  sentiment  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  all  the  New  Ehigland,  Northern,  and  Northwestern 
States  on  this  question,  you  are  destined  to  a  rude  awakening  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  November,  1912. 

Yours,  very  truly,  K  J.  Bacheloeh, 

Master  National  Orange, 


National  Gkakok,  Patrons  of  Husbahdbt, 

AprU  25, 1911. 
Hon.  George  C.  Perkins, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Dear  Sir  :  I  notice  In  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  23  a  statement  of  the 
result  of  an  nllopod  poll  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  Cana- 
dian reciprocity,  in  which  you  are  set  down  as  favoring  that  legislation.  Of 
course,  I  understand  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  often  made  without  au- 
thority, and  trust  that  it  is  so  in  this  case  and  that  you  will  not  \oXe  for  the 
reciprocity  bill. 

You  represent  a  State  that  has  very  large  agricultural  interests,  all  protected 
under  the  present  tariff  law.  The  duties  on  such  products  as  oranges,  lonons. 
raisins,  fig:s.  prnnes,  and  other  dried  and  preserved  fruits  are  much  higher  than 
those  on  other  farm  products,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  apples,  wheat,  cheese, 
butter,  epffs,  and  hay,  which  the  reciprocity  bill  puts  on  the  free  list.  Do  you 
think  it  fair  that  certain  fruits  grown  largely  in  California  should  be  highly 
protected,  while  the  farm  products  of  other  States  should  be  subjected  to  the 
free  competition  of  Canadian  products?  You  are  a  Republican  and  a  protection- 
ist. Do  you  thlnlj  that  protection  should  be  sectional— that  is,  that  the  prod- 
ucts of  some  States  only  are  entitled  to  protection,  while  those  of  other  States 
should  receive  none? 

The  enactment  of  the  reciprocity  bill  is  being  urged  by  President  Taft  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  reduce  the  cost  of  living.  Would  not  a  reduction  In  the 
price  of  oranges,  lemons,  prunes,  raisins,  etc.,  benefit  the  consumer  as  well  as 
lower  prices  for  apples,  pears,  or  potatoes?    Why  should  the  reciprocity  bill 
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make  an  exception  of  citrus  fruits?  Canada  grows  none  of  these  frnits,  and 
tlie  bill  applies  only  to  articles  produced  in  tliat  country.  Wby  tlien  tliis  recep- 
tion to  the  provision  putting  fruits  aa  the  free  list? 

As  the  representative  of  an  organization  of  fanners  with  nearly  1,000,000 
members,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  all  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
either  ntiUed  to  protection  or  they  are  not.  If  the  staple  crops  of  all  the 
Northern  States  are  denied  protection,  the  farmers  will  insist  tliat  tlie  products 
oi  other  States  must  also  be  free.  There  can  uot  be  one  tariff  oystem  for 
California  and  another  for  New  Jersey,  and  if  the  peaches  of  the  latter  State 
are  refused  protection  there  is  no  good  reason  why  California  lemons  and 
oranges  should  he  protected. 

I  notice  in  the  Congressional  Record  that  petitions  asking  that  lemons  be 
put  on  the  free  list  are  already  being  sent  in  to  Congress.  How  can  you  expect 
to  retain  the  duties  on  Califomian  fruits  when  the  fruits  of  other  States  hare 
been  put  on  the  free  list? 

The  farmers  of  the  country  do  not  object  to  an  honest  downward  revision  of 
the  tariff,  but  they  insist  that  such  revision  should  not  be  confined  to  farm 
products,  but  that  the  duties  on  the  manufactured  articles  the  farmer  buys 
should  be  reduced  to  the  same  extent  at  the  same  time.  Is  this  not  fair?  Is 
it  not  just? 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  if  the  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  their  products  in  a 
free-trade  market  they  will  Insist  on  the  right  to  buy  under  free-trade  condi- 
tions, and  they  will  demand  that  they  be  allowed  to  buy  Spanish  raisins,  Italian 
lemons,  or  West  Indian  oranges  without  paying  protective  tariff  duties  for  the 
benefit  of  one  or  two  States. 

I  trust  that  yon  will  give  this  phase  of  the  question  your  careful  considera- 
tion, and  that  you  will  consistently  vote  against  Canadian  reciprocity  so  long  as 
you  favor  protection  to  any  industry  or  interest  of  your  own  State. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

N.  J.  Bacbeldeb. 


National  Gbange,  Patrons  of  Hcsbandbt, 

Concordy  N.  H.,  May  2S,  1911. 
WoBTHY  Patbon  :  We  inclose  copies  of  petition  protesting  against  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  and  asking  that  if  that  measure  is  to  be 
enacted  it  should  be  amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  tariff  taxes  on  all  manufac- 
tured articles  to  the  rates  paid  by  the  Cauadian  farmers. 

It  is  plain  that  the  farmers  of  Canada  have  an  advantage  over  our  farmers 
in  that  they  pay  much  lower  duties  on  the  goods  they  buy,  and  if  Congress  per- 
sists in  enacting  the  one-sided,  unfair  reciprocity  bill  it  should  at  least  put  our 
farmers  on  an  equality  with  the  Canadian  farmers  by  reducing  the  tariff  on 
manufactures  to  the  Canadian  rates. 

Please  have  these  petitions  signed  by  the  oflicers  of  your  grange,  and  send 
one  of  them  to  each  of  your  United  States  Senators  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  action  be  taken  immediately. 

We  would  again  urge  that  you  have  as  many  farmers  as  possible  write  per- 
sonal letters  to  their  Senators,  protesthig  against  the  reciprocity  bill  as  an 
unjust  discrimination  against  the  farming  industry.  The  letters  already  sent 
in  have  had  a  good  effect,  and  if  the  farmers  generally  will  make  their  wishes 
known  to  their  Senators  we  are  hopeful  that  this  unjust  measure  will  be 
defteted  in  the  Senate. 

Yours,  fraternally,  Nahuh  J.  Bacheu>eb, 

T.  C.  Atkeson, 

Aabon  Jonss, 

LeoUlative  Committee  National  Orange. 


To  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C; 

We,  the  undersigned  farmers,  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill  now  pending  in  Congress  as  a  measure  that  will  seriously  injure 
the  farming  interests  of  the  country,  and  we  demand  that  so  long  as  protection 
is  to  be  the  national  policy  our  products  shall  also  receive  proteetion. 

If  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  which  puts  all  staple  farm  products  on  the 
free  list,  is  to  be  enncted,  it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  tariff 
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dutleB  on  all  mannfactured  articles  shall  be  reduced  to  tlie  rates  paid  bj  the 
Canadian  farmers,  whose  products  will  be  admitted  to  our  markets  free. 

The  Canadian  tariff  law  has  three  kinds  of  tariff  rates*  the  lowest  beins:  the 
British  preferential  tariff.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported into  Canada  from  Europe  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  goods 
imported  from  other  countries  must  be  as  low  in  price  as  those  coming  from 
Great  Britain,  else  they  would  not  be  purchased,  it  is  only  fiiir  to  take  the  rates 
of  duty  on  British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  tariff  rates. 
The  following  statement  shows  that  on  articles  generally  used  by  the  Canadian 
fanner  he  pays  an  average  tariff  tax  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent  less  than  is  paid 
by  our  farmers. 


Ouudian  tariff. 


I 


United  StetistaiUI. 


Tableware 

Tin  plate 

Tinware , 

Wire,  aome  kinds  free,  none  over., 
Hats. 


Oarpets 

Oildoth. , 

Fumltore , 

Cotton  doth 

Olovee  and  mitts. 

Hosiery 

Aatomoblle  form  trucks , 

Pianos 

Oelluloid  Koods,  some  kinds  free,  none  over 

Underclothing 

Salt  in  bags 

Axes. 


Shovels 

Scythes 

Stoves 

Chains  (iron) 

Knives  and  forks. 

Agate  ware 

Sewing  machines . 
Oranges 


15  per  cent.. 

Free 

15  per  cent.. 
10  per  cent.. 
20peroent.. 
35  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 

do 

20  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 
22^  per  cent. 
25  percent.. 
22  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
25  per  cent.. 
22i  per  cent. 

Free 

15  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 
15  per  cent.. 

5  percent... 
20  percent.. 
22^  percent. 
20  per  cent.. 
Free 


.do. 


window  glass. 

Rtoe 

Figs 


JutebaiB 

Cotton  thread.... 

Glassware 

Lamp  chimneys. 
Brass  goods 


Lamps. 

Rubber  coats 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes . 

Books 

Lead 

Clocks  and  watchas 

Bicycles 


S  per  cent 
cents  per  100  pounds.. 
40 cents  per  100  pounds.. 

15  per  cent 

17)  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

....^o 

do 

22|  per  cent 

15  per  cent 

....^o 

10  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

....^do 


00  per  cent 
46  per  cent. 

75  cents  per  100  pounds. 

55  per  cent 

80  per  cent. 

00  per  cent 

45  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

50  to  AO  per  cent. 

00  per  cent. 

45  to  65  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

^0. 

flO  per  cent. 

45  to  GO  per  cent. 

II  cents  per  100  pounds. 

46  per  cent. 
T)o. 

Do. 
Do. 
45  per  cent  and  up. 

50  to  65  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  pound  and  30  per 
cent  on  the  packaea. 

1|  cents  per  pound  and  30  per 

cent  on  the  packaea. 
60  to  75  per  cent. 
$2  per  100  pounds. 

51  per  100  pounds  and  35  per 
cent. 

45  per  cent 

60  to  100  per  cent 
60  per  cent 
45  per  cent 
45  to  GO  per  cent 
35  per  cent 

25  per  cent 
aOperoent 
40  to  00  per  cent. 
45  per  cent 


Ck)ntrast  the  high  tariff  taxes  on  the  mannfiictured  articles  our  farmers  buy 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  arrangement,  which  put  on  the 
free  list  the  following  products  the  farmers  sell:  Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs, 
lambs,  and  all  live  animals;  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  and 
beans;  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  all  other  vegetables;  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  and  all  other  fruits;  butter,  cheese,  fresh  milk,  and  cream; 
poultry  and  eggs ;  flaxseed,  grass  seed,  and  other  seeds. 

We  would  respectfully  submit  that  no  civilized  nation  in  the  world  would 
negotiate  a  treaty  with  another  country  having  a  much  lower  tariff,  ander 
which  the  farm  products  of  the  low-tariff  country  would  compete  freely  with 
the  products  of  farmers  paying  the  high  tariff  taxes.  It  is  self-evid^it  that  the 
farmers  buying  goods  lightly  taxed  would  have  an  advantage  over  their  com- 
petitors who  were  compelled  to  bny  the  highly  taxed  articles. 

It  is  said  that  trade  in  farm  products  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
should  be  as  free  as  trade  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.    If  the  State 
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of  Pennsylvania  had  a  tariff  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  manufactures,  while  the 
New  Jersey  tariff  was  only  25  per  cent,  no  fftir-minded  person  would  claim  that 
tt  would  be  jnst  to  allow  the  products  of  New  Jersey  farmers  to  be  sold  in 
Pennsylyania  in  free  competition  with  those  of  the  latter  State.  Under  the 
same  principle  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  allow  the  products  of  low-tariff 
Canada  to  compete,  free  of  duty,  with  the  products  of  our  more  heavily  taxed 
fkimerflL  We  wonld  ask,  therefore,  that  if  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  is  to 
be  favorably  considered  by  the  Senate  it  should  put  our  formers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  Canadian  farmers  by  reducing  all  duties  on  manufactured 
articles  to  the  low  rates  imposed  by  the  Canadian  tariff.  Unless  such  reduction 
of  dntlea  is  made  a  part  of  the  reciprocity  bill  it  will  be  impossible  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  lower  rates,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  statement  given  out 
from  the  White  House,  through  Representative  McCall,  will  show :  "  The  Presi- 
dent is  a  protectionist  and  expects  to  use  the  veto  power,  so  far  as  he  properly 
may,  to  maintain  the  party's  protective  principles."  This  can  only  mean  that  a 
bill  redacing  duties  will  be  vetoed  by  the  President. 
Approved : 

Nahxtm  J.  Bacbeldeb, 
T.  C.  Atkeson, 
Aabon  Jones, 
Leffislaiive  Committee  National  Orange. 


To  the  honorable  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

We  the  undersigned  farmers,  respectfully  urge  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress  should  not  become  law,  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  bill  provides  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  all  Canadian  form 
products.  Since  Canada  is  the  only  country  from  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  these  products  can  under  any  circumstances  be  imported,  this  would 
result  in  practically  free  trade  in  everything  the  farmer  produceis. 

2.  While  putting  farm  products  on  the  free  list  the  reciprocity  bill  makes  no 
material  reduction  in  the  high  tariff  rates  on  all  the  manufactured  articles  the 
&mier  buys,  and  therefore  gives  no  relief  from  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation 
imposed  by  these  duties. 

3.  The  theory  on  which  our  protective  policy  has  always  been  defended  is 
that  all  classes  and  interests  are  equally  entitled  to  protection.  The  farmers, 
however,  receive  much  less  protection  than  the  manufacturers,  for  while  farm 
products  are  taxed  on  the  average  about  25  per  c«it,  manufactured  articles  are 
taxed  on  an  average  about  45  per  cent 

4.  The  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  would  still  further  dis- 
criminate against  the  farmers,  by  abolishing  the  comparatively  slight  protection 
now  given  them,  while  leaving  the  high  protective  duties  on  manufactures 
practically  untouched. 

5.  The  Canadian  farmers,  by  reason  of  their  lower  general  tariff  and  their 
preferential  trade  arrangements,  can  buy  manufactured  goods  at  lower  prices 
than  those  prevailing  in  this  country.  The  prices  of  farm  lands  In  Canada  are 
also  much  lower  than  in  the  United  States.  These  conditions  give  the  Canadian 
fanners  an  advantage  over  us,  and  the  free  admission  of  their  products  will 
subject  us  to  unfair  competition. 

G.  We  hold  that  the  farmers  should  receive  exactly  the  same  measure  of  pro- 
tection as  is  given  the  manufacturers,  and  that  there  must  be  no  reduction  of 
duties  on  farm  products,  either  by  reciprocity  or  tariff  revision,  unless  the 
duties  on  all  manufactured  articles  are  at  the  same  time  correspondingly 
reduced. 

7.  To  show  that  this  reciprocity  measure  is  not  an  honest  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that 
while  wheat  is  on  the  free  list  flour  is  taxed  50  cents  per  barrel,  and  that  while 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  are  free,  meats,  both  fresh  and  cured,  are  taxed  li  cents 
V^T  pound  for  the  benefit  of  the  Meat  Trust. 

As  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  law  would  be  a  serious  injury  to 
the  farming  interests  of  this  country,  and  would  greatly  reduce  the  value  of 
onr  farm  lands  while  increasing  the  value  of  Canadian  farms,  we  earnestly  pro- 
test against  its  enactment. 
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Canadian  Fabuejis  Favob  Bbcipbooitt  Bccaubk  It  Will  Ovkn  Up  Oub 
Mabksts  to  Thkib  Pboducts. 

at  wh06b  k3epbnbb  will  tbb  oanadl^n  fabhbb  notit? 

The  following  article,  reprinted  from  the  Brening  Star,  of  Washington,  D.  C^ 
shows  why  the  Canadian  farmers  faror  the  reciprocity  bill  which  will  be  sob- 
mitted  to  the  special  session  of  Congress.  It  also  shows  Just  why  oar  farmers 
should  oppose  reciprocity,  and  should  write  to  their  S^tors  and  CongresB- 
men,  urging  them  to  vote  and  work  against  that  unjust  legislation. 

Bepresentative  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  who  has  been  through  Canada  on  a 
"  reciprocity  tour,"  studying  all  the  tncta  he  could  gather  as  to  the  reciprocity 
situation  there,  called  on  President  Taft  to-day  to  speak  of  the  visit  Asked 
for  his  observations,  he  made  the  following  statement : 

"  In  all  parts  of  Canada  I  found  those  who  favor  the  treaty  doing  so  because 
th^  said  it  removes  what  they  call  our  tariff  barrier,  and  lets  the  products  of 
their  farms  into  our  markets  free  of  duty. 

"  Farmers  everywhere  complain  that  now  they  can  not  fairly  compete  with 
the  American  farmers,  for  when  they  send  any  of  their  products  here  they  get 
our  prices,  less  the  duty.  Farmers,  fishermen,  lumber,  pulp,  and  paper  men 
expect  to  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  the  tariff  removed  by  the  treaty." 

Let  me  give  you  just  what  some  of  them  say : 

George  Daborn,  of  Minudie,  Nova  Scotia :  "  It  will  be  worth  a  fortune  to 
farmers  here  to  have  reciprocity  with  the  United  States." 

John  F.  Wallace,  of  Hlllsboro,  New  Brunswick:  "I  believe  reciprocity  will 
be  the  means  of  opening  a  market  to  the  farmers  of  the  Maritime  Provinces.'* 

James  W.  Alvord,  of  Townsend  Center,  Ontario :  "  It  is  Just  what  we  farmers 
have  been  looking  for  for  40  years — ^waiting  with  patience." 

James  Burnett,  of  Naplnka,  Manitoba:  "I  think  It  will  be  of  great  ben^t 
to  the  farmers  of  this  country." 

W.  Fowler,  Kenly,  Saskatchewan :  **  It  will  put  from  5  to  26  cwts  per  bushel 
on  grain ;  also  help  American  immigration." 

O.  S.  Bosenroll,  of  Wetaskewin,  Alberta :  "  To  us  in  Alberta  it  means  markets 
snd  increased  prosperity.  The  value  of  our  farms  will  Increase,  oiir  cattle  in- 
dustry will  flourish,  and  our  grain  crop  will  be  worth  from  10  to  20  per  cent 
more." 

RAIRTNO  GOOD   WHEAT. 

"  I  found  that  Canada  produces  all  the  grain  products  we  produce  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  a  great  corn  country,  but  they  raised  about  25.000,000 
buphels  Ipst  year.  They  raise  more  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  to  the  acre 
than  we  do.  They  are  raising  good  wbent  now  as  far  north  as  the  seventieth 
degree  north  latitude.  The  area  of  Canada  is  almost  half  a  million  square 
miles  larger  than  that  of  the  United  States.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate 
and  the  seasons  favorable,  and  land  is  cheap.  All  they  need  Is  a  market — 
people  to  eat  what  they  produce.  They  have  less  than  8,000,000  people  in  the 
entire  Dominion. 

"The  combined  population  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Chicago, 
Duluth,  Buffnlo,  and  New  York  is  eight  and  three-quarter  millions.  These  cities 
are  at  their  door.  They  can  get  most  of  their  products  into  most  of  these  cities 
by  water  transportation. 

**  What  about  prices?  Farm  machinery  costs  about  the  same  there  as  here. 
There  is  one  large  concern  that  manufactures  most  of  the  machinery  in  the 
Dominion.  Binders  sell  for  $125  to  $130.  The  difference  is  in  the  price  of 
grain.  Take  wheat.  The  price  at  Winnipeg  and  Minneapolis  affords  a  fair 
comparison.  July  31,  1909,  the  price  at  Winnipeg  was  $1.19;  at  Minneapolis, 
$1.32.  August,  Winnipeg,  $1.12;  Minneapolis,  $1.28.  December,  Winnipeg. 
$0.96f;  Minneapolis,  $1.12f.  January  1,  1910,  Winnipeg,  $1.03;  MlnneapoUs, 
$1.15ft.  April  23.  1910.  Winnipeg,  $1.01i;  Minneapolis,  $1.11.  September  24, 
1010,  Winnipeg,  $1.01 ;  Minneapolis,  $L12i.  November  19, 1910,  Winnipeg,  $0.»4| ; 
Minneapolis,  $1.04}.  January  7,  1911.  Winnipeg.  $0.93i:  Minneapolis,  $1.08^. 
January  21,  1911,  Winnipeg,  $0.94ii  Minneapolis,  $1,041. 

VABIATIOK    IN    PRICE. 

**  On  the  31st  of  last  December  the  price  of  wheat  at  Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  was 
91  cents,  while  across  the  line  in  Canada,  at  Emerson,  less  than  a  mile  away, 
♦he  price  was  81  cents. 
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"  The  distance  by  the  Canadian  transcontinental  railways  from  Winnepeg 
thToa^li  Montreal  to  Liverpool  is  652  miles  less  tban  tbe  distance  from  Min- 
neapolis to  Liverpool  throngh  New  York  or  Boston,  and  tbe  rate  is  a  little  less 
by  tbe  Canadian  ronte. 

**  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier's  government  believes  the  difference  In  the  price  on  tbe 
two  sides  of  tbe  line  is  dne  to  our  tariff.  His  government  looks  on  tbe  removal 
of  tliat  tariff  as  tbe  best  possible  thing  that  could  be  done  for  tbe  Canadian 
farmer."* 


Canadian  Hat  Competes  with  the  Pboduct  or  Oub  Fabmb. 

UHDKB   BSOIPBOCITT   BAT   WOULD  BE   rBEE,   AND   IMF0BT8   ntOM    CANADA   WOULD  BE 

GBEATLT  INCBBA8ED. 

Some  important  information  respecting  the  production  of  hay  in  Canada  is 
famlflhed  in  a  report  by  Gebbard  Willrich,  United  States  consul  at  Quebec, 
pnbllahed  in  the  United  States  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  of  April  6, 
19VL  This  report  shows  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  has  a  large  surplus  of 
bay,  and  that  the  price  is  so  low  that  it  can  be  exported  to  this  country,  not- 
withstanding the  duty  of  $4  per  ton.  If  Canadian  hay  can  compete  with  our 
hay  in  spite  of  the  duty  on  foreign  hay,  it  is  evident  that  with  the  duty  entirely 
abolished,  as  provided  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  much  larger  quantities 
would  immediately  be  brought  in,  thus  depriving  our  farmers  of  a  considerable 
part  of  their  market  for  hay.  Hay  growers  who  do  not  like  the  idea  of  having 
their  product  displaced  by  cheaper  hay  from  Canada,  grown  on  cheaper  land, 
with  cheaper  labor,  should  write  to  their  Senators  and  Congressman,  and  tell 
what  they  think  about  the  reciprocity  scheme. 

HAT   CBOP  or   CANADA. 

[From  ConsQl  Oebhard  Will  rich,  Quebec] 

The  total  area  under  hay  and  clover  in  Canada  in  1910  amounted  to  8,515,400 
acres,  yielding  a  total  of  15,498,000  tons,  valued  at  $149,716,000.  Hay  and 
clover  thus  constituted  the  largest  and  most  valuable  field  crop  of  the  Do- 
minion in  1910;  oats,  $114,365,000,  coming  next;  with  wheat,  $98,525,000,  third. 

A  comparison  of  the  hay  crop  of  1910  with  that  of  1908  and  1909  is  given  in 
the  following  table: 


Y-,^ 

Acres. 
8.515,400 

Yield  per 
acre. 

1 
Total  yield.  Total  value. 

mo 

Tom. 
1.81 
1.44 
1.39 

Tofis.      1 
15.498,000  '  $140,716,000 

1909 .     . 

8.210,300 
8,210,900 

11,822,800  1    132,287,700 

19« 

11,413.000       121,884,000 

HAY  CROP  OF  QUEBEC. 

The  total  area  under  hay  and  clover  In  the  Province  of  Quebec  in  1910  aggre- 
gated  3,090,800  acres,  the  yield  amounting  to  5.502.000  tons,  valued  at  $51,114,000. 
Hay  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  crop  of  this  Province,  oats,  valued 
at  $21,626,000,  coming  next. 

Information  other  than  official  shows  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of 
the  hay  crop  of  Quebec  was  much  better  tban  in  1909,  the  second  grade  of  1910 
being  as  good  as  grade  No.  1  of  1909.  Inferior  Quebec  hay  is  generally  dis- 
poned of  in  European  markets,  while  the  better  qualities  of  clover  mixed  and 
timothy  are  shipped  to  the  eastern  markets  in  the  United  States. 


EXPORTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES — QUALITY  OF  CROP. 

There  is  quite  a  surplus  of  hay  now  in  the  Province,  and  according  to  relia- 
ble information  thousands  of  tons  could  be  shipped  to  the  States  during  the 
ensuing  months  if  enough  cars  could  be  had  for  that  puriK)se.    The  months  of 
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April  and  May  are  not  bo  convenient  as  March  for  the  farmers  to  ship  their 
hay,  but  June  would  be  as  good  as  March  for  such  8hipment&  Finns  wishing 
to  import  liay  should  therefore  make  their  arrangements  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  to  give  dealers  and  farmers  proper  opportunity  to  get  their  hay  to  the 
raiiroad  stntionR. 

Regarding  the  quality  of  last  year's  liay  crop,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  in 
the  districts  which  lie  along  the  line  of  the  Qu^>ec,  Montreal  &  Southern  Rail- 
way from  Fortlervflle,  Ix>tbiniere  Ck)unty.  to  Sorel,  Richelieu  Ck>unty,  and  from 
Sorel  to  St.  Hynciuthe  and  west,  there  is  more  clover-mixed  liay  than  in  pre- 
vious years  and  the  color  In  all  grades  is  not  quite  so  good. 

FREIGHTS  AND  FEICE8. 

Freight  rates  are  given  as  18  cents  per  100  pounds  from  shipping  points  east 
of  Quebec  to  stations  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railways 
in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  average  rate  to  points  on  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  Railway  is  20  cents  per  100  pounds;  to  points  via 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railway,  18  to  19  cents.  The  rate  to 
Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  is  27i  cents. 

The  prices  per  ton  of  small  and  medium  bales  of  timothy  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1,  $12;  ftiir  No.  1,  $10.«0;  extra  No.  2,  $9;  ordinary  No,  3,  $7.50. 

Clover :  Mixed  No.  1,  $8 ;  mixed  No.  2,  $7 ;  No.  1  unmixed,  $7 ;  No.  2  nnmlzedL 
$6.  The  prices  are,  of  course,  subject  to  fluctuations.  Canadian  hay  pays  a 
duty  of  $4  on  entering  the  United  States. 


CANAOIAN  FABMEB8  PAT  LOWER  TARIFF  TAXES  THAN  FARMERS  IK  THIS  COUNTRY — 
DUTIES  ON  MANUFACTURED  ARTICLES  USED  BY  OUR  FARMERS  20  TO  35  PER  CENT 
HIGHER  THAN  THOSE  PAID  BY  CANADIAN  FARMERS. 

It  is  claimed  by  President  Taft,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  and  other 
advocates  of  Canadian  reciprocity  that  our  farmers  will  not  l>e  injured  by  ad- 
mitting the  farm  products  of  Canada  free  of  duty,  because  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  the  same  in  Canada  as  in  this  country.  This  proposition  is  denied  by 
the  National  Grange,  which  has  maintained  that  the  Canadian  fanner  has  the 
advantages  of  cheaper  land,  cheaper  farm  labor,  and  soil  which  requires  no  fer- 
tilizers, and  that  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  articles  which  the  farmers  of 
both  countries  use  is  lower  in  Canada  than  In  the  United  States.  Proof  of  Its 
contention  in  regard  to  the  prices  paid  by  the  Canadian  farmer  for  the  manu- 
factures which  he  buys  is  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  Canadian  tariff 
duties.  Canada  has  three  kinds  of  tariff  rates,  a  general  tariff,  an  intermediate 
tariff,  and  a  British  preferential  tariff.  As  the  greater  i)art  of  the  manu- 
facture$  goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great  Britain,  and  as  the 
goods  imported  from  other  countries  must  be  as  low  in  price  as  those  coming 
from  Great  Britain,  else  they  would  not  be  purchased,  it  is  only  fair  to  take 
the  rates  of  duty  on  British  goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  tariff 
rates.  The  following  statement  shows  that  on  articles  generally  used  by  the 
Canadian  farmer  he  pays  an  average  tariff  tax  of  from  20  to  35  per  cent  less 
than  Is  paid  by  our  farmers : 


I 

Canadian  tariff. 


United  Stateitwlfl. 


Earthenware <  15  per  cent 00  per  cent. 

Tin  plate ■  Free «  per  cent. 

Tinware \  15  per  cent Do. 

Wire: 

Some  kinds I  Free 

None  over |  10  per  cent i  75  centa  per  100  poonda. 

Hate I  20  per  cent '  56  per  cent 

Bagar 35  per  cent i  80  per  cent. 

Oarpeti '  17}  per  cent I  GO  per  cent. 

Oilcloth '  25  per  cent 45  per  cent. 

Furniture '20  per  cent 1  35  per  cent. 

Cotton  cloth 25  per  cent ,  50  to  00  per  cent 

Soap '66  oen  ts  per  100  pounds 50  per  cent. 


Olovee  and  mitts i  22}  per  cent 

Hose 26  per  cent. 


Dress  goods 

Automobile  farm  trucks.. 


15  per  cent. 
22  percent. 


60  per  cent. 

70  cents  per  dosan  pair  and 
15  per  cent,  to  S6  per  dosen 
pair  and  66  per  cent. 

60  per  cent. 

45  per  cent. 
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CuuKllan  tariff. 


United  States  tariff. 


Pianos 

Cellaloid  soods: 

Some  Kinds. 

NoneoTer... 

Cement 

Undcntothing. . 

Salt nr!?... 


Shoreb. 
BcytlMB. 
StoTes. 


Cbalnsdmi) 

Knives  and  forks. 


Sewins  machines. 
Orsnges. 


Lemons. 


Windovf 

Rioe 

«» 


Jute  bags 

Cotton  Uiread 

Olsssware 

Lamp  chimneys. . . 

Brass  goods 

Lamps 

BaskeU 

Robber  ooats 

Rnbber  boots  and 

Books 

Lead 

Clocks  and  watches 
Bicycles. 


20  per  oent. 


Free 

5  percent... 

..,,Ao 

22|  percent.. 
Free 

15  per  cent. . 
20  per  cent.. 

16  per  cent.. 

5  percent... 
3D  per  cent. . 
22|  per  oent. 
3D  per  oent.. 
Free 


.do. 


45  per  oent 


60  per  oent. 

10  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 

11  cents  per  100  pounds. 
45  per  cent 

Do. 
Do. 
45  per  oent  and  up. 
50  to  65  per  oent. 
40  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
1  cent  per  poond  and  ao  pa 

oent  oo  the  packaee. 
li  cents  per  poona  and  SO 

per  cent  on  the  package. 
60  to  75  per  oent 


7|  per  oent 

50  per  oent  per  100  pounds. .'  S2  per  lOD  pounds. 

40  cents  per  100  pounds SI  per  100  pounds  and  35  per 

cent 


15  percent.. 
17i  percent. 
15  per  cent.. 
20  per  cent.. 

do 

do 

Free 

15  percent.. 

do 

do 

Free 

20  per  cent.. 
do 


45  per  cent. 

Do. 
60  to  100  per  cent. 
60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 
45  to  60  per  cent 
40  to  60  per  oent. 
35  per  cent. 

Do. 
25  per  oent. 
2f  cents  per  pound. 
40  to  60  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


Contrast  the  high  tariff  taxes  on  the  manufactured  articles  our  farmers  buy 
with  tbe  provisions  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  arrangement,  which  put  on 
the  free  list  the  following  farm  products : 

Cattle,  horses,  sheep,  hogs,  lambs,  and  all  live  animals. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas,  and  beans 

Hay,  straw,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  all  other  vegetables. 

Apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  all  other  fruits. 

Butter,  cheese,  fresh  milk,  and  cream. 

Poultry  and  eggs. 

Flaxseed,  grass  seed,  and  other  seeds. 

The  figures  given  above  show  conclusively  that  the  Canadian  farmer  buys 
manufactured  articles  at  lower  prices  than  are  paid  by  our  farmers.  The  other 
contentions  of  the  National  Grange,  as  to  lower  prices  of  Canadian  farm 
lands  and  lower  wages  of  Canadian  farm  labor,  are  established  by  official 
reports,  which  show  that  the  average  value  of  farm  lands  in  Canada  is  less 
than  one-balf  of  the  value  of  those  in  this  country,  and  that  the  wages  of 
farm  labor  in  the  United  States  are  from  20  to  25  per  cent  higher  than  in  all 
Bections  of  Canada,  with  the  exception  of  the  Canadian  Northwestern  Prov- 
inces, where  the  rate  of  wages  is  about  the  same  as  in  our  Northwestern 
States.  The  value  of  ftirm  lands  in  the  Canadian  northwest  is,  however,  not 
one-third  of  the  value  of  lands  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Minnesota,  and  other 
neighboring  States. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  how  can  it  be  reasonably  claimed  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing fkrm  crops  is  not  higher  in  this  country  than  in  Canada  ? 

Senator  Stone.  These  papers  which  you  have  handed  me  are  all 
the  papers,  documents,  or  literature  that  have  been  circulated  by  the 
National  Orange  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  All  that  has  been  circulated  by  the  National 
Grange  in  opposition  to  the  reciprocity  bill.  As  I  said,  we  sent  out 
8,000  copies  of  the  bill  and  the  President's  message  and  26,000  copies 
of  Senator  McCumber's  speech. 

Senator  Stone.  In  addition  to  these  papers? 
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Mr.  Bachelder.  In  addition  to  these. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  prepared  these  papers? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  The  legislative  and  executive  committee,  with  the 
assistance  of  Allen  &  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  With  the  assistance  of  Allen  &  Graham.  Well, 
did  not  Allen  &  Graham  prepare  them  with  the  assistance  of  the 
le^slative  conmiittee? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  prepared  them  in  the  first  instance? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Well,  some  of  them  the  legislative  committee  pre> 
pared  in  the  first  instance  and  some  Allen  &  Graham;  they  were 
always  submitted  to  the  legislative  committee  and  revised.  TTiey 
went  out  under  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Grange,  over  their 
signatures.    Allen  &  Graham  assisted  in  the  preparation. 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  a  paper  marked  "  National  Gran^,  P.  of  H., 
office  of  the  legislative  committee,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  March 
24, 1911.  To  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry  of  the  United  States,"  signed 
by  you,  T.  C.  Atkeson,  and  Aaron  Jones,  and  approv^  by  certain 
others.    Who  prepared  that? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  prepared  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  first  paper  that  was  approved  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  rememoer  about  that,  the  date  will  prob- 
ably show.    I  remember  preparing  it. 

^nator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  preparation  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  tney  are  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  was  it  prepared? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  that  was  prepared  in  the  Manhattan 
Hotel,  New  York,  by  the  legislative  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  In  the  office  of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  At  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  write  it  yourself? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  And  submitted  it  to  Allen  &  Graham  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Submitted  it  to  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  to  Allen  &  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  make  any  amendments  to 
the  original  draft? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  remember  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  sent  it  out? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  sent  it  out. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Allen  &  Graham  distribute  any  of  those? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  they  were  a*!!  sent  out  bv  me  from  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  send  out  any  documents  without  consult- 
ing Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Why,  I  think  so.    I  do  not  recall. 

Senator  Stone.  Here  is  a  document  addressed  to  the  "  Honorable 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.  C:  We,  the  under- 
signed farmers,  protest  against  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill  now  pending  in  Congress,"  etc.    Who  prepared  that? 
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Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Well,  I  might  have  prepared  it;  Allen  &  Oraham 
miffht  have  prepared  it 
Senator  Stone.  Well,  do  you  not  know  who  prepared  it  ? 
Mr.  Bachsldes.  I  am  not  certain  who  prepared  it,  in  the  first  in- 
stance.    I  know  that  if  they  did  prepare  it,  the  legislative  committee 
revised  and  accepted  it  when  it  was  prepared. 
Senator  Stone.  Who  constitutes  the  l^islative  committee? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Aaron  Jones,  master  Kidiana  State  Grange ;  T.  C. 
Atkeson,  master  West  Virginia  State  Grange,  both  of  whom  were 
here  on  Monday. 
Senator  Stone.  And  yourself? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  And  mvself . 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  when  Allen  &  Graham  desired  to  send  out  a 
document,  did  they  submit  it  to  all  three  of  you  before  it  was  sent  out? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Sometimes,  and  sometimes  I  approved  it  for  the 
committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Generally,  you  approved  it  for  the  committee,  did 
you  not? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Not  generally,  but  at  times. 
Senator  Stone.  Did  you  assemble  the  committee  to  pass  upon  a 
document  that  Allen  &  Graham  had  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No  ;  not  solely.  We  had  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  at  the  time  of  these  meetings  these  matters  would  come 
before  it. 

Senator  Stone.  How  often  did  you  have  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee f 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  think  we  had  been  meeting  about  once  a  month 
for  the  last  four  or  five  months. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  in  the  interval  between  these  monthly  meet- 
ings, were  not  documents  prepared  and  circulated  by  Allen  &  Gra- 
ham? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Not  circulated  by  Allen  &  Graham ;  circulated  by 
Die,  if  they  were  circulated ;  and  I  presume  that  I  acted  for  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  some  of  those  documents. 

Senator  Stone.  When  Allen  &  Graham  prepared  a  document,  did 
they  send  it  to  you? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Sent  it  to  you  in  New  Hampshire? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Yes. 
Senator  Stone.  And  you  passed  on  it? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  passed  on  it  or  revised  it;  and  if  it  was  of 
enough  importance  to  submit  to  the  members  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittee I  sent  it  around  to  them  frequently  and  got  their  signatures 
on  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  after  you  had  approved  it,  or  after  the 
legislative  committee  had  approved  it,  what  was  done  with  it? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  It  was  printed  and  mailed. 
Senator  Stone.  Who  printed  it? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  think  it  was  printed  in  New  York. 
Senator  Stone.  Who  had  it  printed? 
Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Allen  &  Graham. 
Senator  Stone.  Who  circulated  it? 
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Mr.  Bachelder.  I  circulated  it. 

Senator  Stone.  From  where? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Senator  Stone.  After  it  was  printed,  was  the  printed  matter  sent 
to  you  at  Concord? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Absolutely ;  every  package. 

Senator  Stone.  It  was  sent  there  and  you  distributed  it  from 
Concord  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  From  Concord. 

Senator  Stone.  Inclosed  in  envelopes  or  wrappers  bearing  the 
National  Grange  heading? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Showing  that  it  was  sent  from  the  headquarters? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  legal  matters  did  you  ever  consult  AUen  A 
Graham  about? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  recall  that  I  ever  did.  It  was  in  relation 
to  legislative  matters  that  we  employed  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Promoting  or  preventing  legislation  that  the 
National  Grange  stood  for  or  against. 

Senator  Stone.  Then,  when  Mr.  Hull  said  here  before  this  com- 
mittee on  May  12,  '^  When  the  grange  has  needed  legal  assistance  for 
several  years  past,  we  have  consulted  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham,"  he 
was  mistaken,  was  he? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  That  is  true  that  they  were  generally  regarded 
as  attorneys,  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  tney  are  attorneys. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  I  suppose  Mr.  Hull  may  have  consulted 
them  along  different  lines  from  what  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  may  have. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  they  were  employed  by  the  legislative 
committee? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Legislative  and  executive  comniittees.  The  execu- 
tive committee  is  the  governing  body  in  the  interim  between  tiie  na- 
tional conventions. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Mr.  Hull  a  member  of  the  executive  committee? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  What  right  would  he  have  to  consult  these  gentle- 
men in  the  name  of  the  National  Grange  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  He  is  master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Michigan 
and  interested  in  promoting  the  legislation  that  the  National  Grange 
stands  for,  and,  being  here  for  that  purpose,  he  may  have  consulted 
Allen  &  Graham  in  the  name  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  that  he  ever  did  consult  them? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  know  that,  except  from  his  statement. 

Senator  Stone.  I  want  to  ask  you  again,  specifically,  whether  this 
statement  of  Mr.  Hull  is  correct  or  incorrect,  that  "  when  the  Grange 
has  needed  legal  assistance  for  several  years  past  we  have  consulted 
Messrs.  AUen  &  Graham." 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  say  whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not  correct,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you 
say;  that  is,  you  have  not  consulted  them  on  any  legal  matters? 
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Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Well,  not  specially ;  I  do  not  recall  any  legal  mat- 
ter that  I  have  consulted  them  on. 

Senator  Stone.  Governor,  you  consulted  them  about  aiding  you  in 
promoting  or  preventing  legislation? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  you  consult  them  about;  the  best  way  of 
proceeding? 

Mr.  Bacheu>eh.  The  best  way  of  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill 
or  defeating  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  considered  they  were  experts  in  that  particu- 
lar line? 

Mr.  Bacheij>er.  I  considered  they  were  skillful  along  that  line. 

Senator  Stone.  Hence  you  were  cooperating  with  men  who  knew 
how  to  manipulate  Wislative  bodies? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  We  hunted  for  men  who  knew  how  to  do  the 
things  that  we  wanted  done. 

S^ator  Gallinckeb.  In  a  legitimate  way,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Bacttktj>wb.  In  a  legitimate  way. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  In  the  interests  of  publicity? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Messrs.  Allen  &  Graham  ever  sign  your  name 
to  documents? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  ever  sign  your  name  to  any  paper? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  I  never  knew  them  to. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  letters  sent  out  by  you  or  by  them  to  many 
people  throughout  the  country  in  addition  to  these  printed  matters? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Why,  more  or  less  letters  were  sent  out  by  me; 
none  by  them. 

Senator  Stone.  None  bv  them  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  None  bv  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Not  one? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  Not  one,  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Stone.  So  you,  as  I  understand  it,  Gov.  Bachelder,  were 
employing  two  men  whom  you  considere<l  experts  in  securing  the 
passage  of  legislation  or  preventing  its  passage ;  in  other  words,  men 
who  are  generally  called  "  lobbyists  "? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  men  who  are  generally  termed 
"lobbyists,"  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  in  the  employ  and 
receivmg  compensation  from  other  large  interests;  and  you  per- 
mitted uiem  to  use  the  National  Grange  to  accomplish  things  the 
other  interests  were  as  much  concerned  in  as  you  were? 

^Ir.  Bacheldeb.  We  did  not  ask  them 

Senator  Stone.  All  to  be  done  legitimately,  of  course? 

Mr.  Bach£U>eb.  We  did  not  ask  them  what  other  interests  they 
were  working  for,  providing  they  did  the  work  we  wanted  done  in  the 
way  that  we  thougnt  it  should  be  done,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this 
reciprocity  matter. 

Senator  Williams.  To  accelerate  public  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  It  was  impossible  to  get  matters  into  the  papers, 
and  therefore  we  had  to  circularize  the  country,  and  had  tnem  to 
assist  u& 
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Senator  Stoke.  And  you  were  lending  the  assistance  of  the  grange 
to  prevent  or  to  secure  the  passage  of  legislation  in  which  other  large 
interests  were  concerned,  and  ror  which  other  large  interests  were 
paying  and  footing  all  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Baciieu>£R.  No;  we  were  not  lending  assistance  to  them;  we 
were  borrowing  their  a^stanoe. 

Senator  Stone.  Put  it  that  way,  if  you  prefer.  Were  Allen  & 
Graham,  or  either  of  them,  at  the  la^  meeting  of  the  National 
Grange? 

Mr.  Bacheu>er.  I  think  they  were. 

Senator  Stone.  And  at  previous  meetings? 

Mr.  Bacheij>es*  Whv,  I  can  not  remember  about  that. 

Senator  Stokb.  Well,  try  to  remember. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  they  were  at  some  sessi(ms  previous  to 
the  last. 

Senator  Ejsrn.  Where  was  that  held  ? 

Mr.  Bacheldeh.  Held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  the  session  before  that. 

Senator  Stone.  What  were  they  there  for,  not  being  memb^^  of 
the  grange? 

'hb.  Bachelder.  They  were  there  to  assist  us  in  advising  in  legisla- 
tive matters;  they  were  our  legislative  advisers. 

Senator  Stone.  What  legislative  matter  was  pending  at  the  meet- 
ins  of  1909? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Why,  the  "  parcels  post,"  the  "  antioleomargarine 
law."  The  ^'  good  roads  "  was  very  prominent  at  that  time  and  the 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  the  "merchant  marine"  that  the  Na- 
tional Grange  so  zealously  opposed. 

Senator  Stone.  The  grange  was  interested  in  the  parcels  post. 
election  of  Senators  by  the  people,  and  the  other  things  you  nave 
mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  was. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  Allen  &  Graham  employed  by  the  National 
Grange  to  promote  that  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  were  not. 

Senator  Stone.  If  they  were  not  employed  to  do  it,  what  were 
they  at  that  meeting  in  1909  for? 

Mr.  BAcitELDER.  I  do  not  know  if  I  can  give  any  specific  reason, 
except  to  advise  us  as  we  needed  advice  on  legislative  matters. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  Allen  &  Graham  done  any  work  for  the 
grange  in  promoting  legislation  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  recall  that  they  have.  The  National 
Grange  has. 

Senator  Stone.  The  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  am  not  certain  but  what  they  have.  Allen  A 
Graham  have  probably  publicised  all  of  the  legislative  policies  that 
we  had. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  Allen  &  Graham  did, 
specifically,  in  publishing  anything  you  wanted  published  about  the 
election  of  Senators? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  did  it  in  helping  to  get  up  our  literature, 
helping  to  prepare  our  literature. 
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Senator  Stone.  Did  they  prepare  the  literature  for  that! 

Mr.  Bachbukbr,  Now,  I  can  not  recall  whether  they  did  or  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Oh,  you  can  not  recall  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  not  recall. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  for  the  parcels  post  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes;  they  did. 

Senator  Stone.  They  did? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  for  any  other  matters? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  in  opposition  to  the  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes;  they  helped  us  on  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  grange  declare  against  the  merchant-ma- 
rine bill  of  Senator  Gallinger? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  did. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Very  strongly,  I  regret  to  say. 

Senator  Stone.  You  circulated  literature  in  opposition  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes;  the  grange  did  that. 

Senates  Stone.  Could  you  tell  me  if  Allen  &  Graham  did  this 
for  vou? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Why,  they  helped  us  do  it.  They  did  not  do  it 
for  us.  They  did  it  with  our  assistance.  It  all  went  out  in  the 
name  of  the  ]National  Grange  on  all  of  these  subjects. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  that.    What  did  they  do? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  helped  us  prepare  the  literature. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  prepare  any  of  it? 

Mr.  Bach£U>er.  Why,  tney  might  have  prepared  some  of  it  for  us. 

Senator  Stone.  I  understand  they  did  it  for  you ;  and  I  am  asking 
you  whether  they  prepared  any  of  it,  no  matter  for  whom? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  prepared  it,  subject  to  our  revision;  yes, 
th^  did,  subject  to  our  revision. 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  parcels  post? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  parcels  post. 

Senator  Stone.  And  on  the  election  of  Senators? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  think  so ;  I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  These  other  things? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir;  these  other  things. 

Senator  Stone.  And  yet  you  never  paid  them  a  cent  for  all  their 
services? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  did  not  testify  about  that.  I  said  we  did  not 
pay  for  anything  in  the  denatured-alcohol  matter. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  vou  paid  them  anything  for  services  up  to 
date? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  have  agreed  to. 

Senator  Stone.  On  the  reciprocity  bill? 

Mr.  Bacheu>er.  On  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  But  outside  of  and  before  the  reciprocity  bill,  for 
all  these  services,  running  through  several  years,  have  you  ever  paid 
them  a  cent? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  said  I  thought  I  would  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Kern.  Let  me  ask  you,  before  you  leave  that  point. 
Were  Allen  &  Graham,  when  attending  your  National  Grange  con- 
vention at  Dee  Moines,  introduced  to  the  convention? 
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Mr.  Bachbu)er.  Were  Allen  &  Graham  introduced  to  the  oonven- 
tion?    No,  they  were  not  members;  they  could  not  get  inside. 

Senator  Kern.  They  were  not  inside? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  No;  they  were  not  present 

Senator  Kjsrn.  Did  you  report  to  the  National  Grange  the  employ- 
ment of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bacheldeb.  I  did.  I  have  a  copy  here  of  the  action  of  the 
National  Grange.  Excuse  me,  Senator,  I  will  find  it  directly.  This 
is  at  the  session  held  in  Denver  in  1906 : 

Re$olvcd,  That  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  Allen  &  Graham, 
our  chief  counsel  and  advisers,  and  to  George  P.  Hampton  for  the  great  serrices 
in  aiding  the  grange  in  its  campaigns  on 

Senator  E[ern.  "Grange  campaign"  against  what?  What  cam- 
paign was  on  in  1906—1905? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  That  had  reference  to  the  industrial-alcohol  cam- 
paign. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  continue  to  report  from  year  to  year  the 
employment  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  am  not  certain  about  that,  whether  it  was  in  the 
official  proceedings  or  not. 

Senator  Kebk.  Did  you  ever  report  to  the  National  Grange  in  a 
convention  the  payment  of  any  sum  of  money  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  grange  to  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not  think  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  Governor,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Allen  &  Graham 
attended  meetings  of  the  National  Grange  and  meetings  of  the  com- 
mittees of  the  ]National  Grange  and  interested  them  in  legislation? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  the  commit- 
tees of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  make  no  suggestions  to  the  grange  as 
to  legislation — did  they  not  initiate 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  did  not 

Senator  Stone.  Any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Absolutely  not 

Senator  Stone.  Then  were  they  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  It  was  their  privilege,  if  they  wanted  to  be  in  the 
city  where  the  grange  meetings  were  held,  but  they  were  not  present 
and  they  could  not  attend. 

Senator  Kern.  When  Allen  &  Graham  went  from  New  York  to 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  in  1909,  did  they  pay  their  own  expenses  or  were 
their  expenses  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  paid  their  own  expenses,  I  suppose. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  both  there  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  Mr.  Graham  was  not  there;  Mr.  Allen  was 
there. 

Senator  Kern.  Were  they  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  own  ex- 
penses when  they  attended  these  meetings  of  the  grange  in  various 
parts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  They  were. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  suppose  that  you,  in  common  with  a  great 
many  other  gentlemen,  believed  that  the  denatured-alcohol  propo- 
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sition  would  work  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  farming  commu- 
nities, did  you  not} 

Mr.  Bachxldbb.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  did ;  I  remember  I  advocated  it  in  the  Sen- 
ate.   It  did  not  work  out  well,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Bacheuder.  The  National  Grange  was  unanimous. 

Senartor  Gallinoer.  It  did  not  work  out  as  was  expected,  but 
vou  honestly  believed  it  would;  that  it  would  be  of  great  public 
benefit? 

Mr.  Bacheu>er.  Certainly. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  why  it  is  a  success  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  why  it  is  not  a  success  in  this  country? 

Mr;  Bachelder.  No;  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  not  gone  into  that  question? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No.  I  have  an  idea  in  a  general  way  that  it  is 
because  of  the  lower  price  of  the  product  from  which  it  is  made. 

Senator  Bailey.  Governor,  is  it  not  true  that  practically  the  whole 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  without  regard  to  party  differences,  were 
in  favor  of  that  bill? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  not  confine  it  to  the  committee;  the  whole 
Senate. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  also  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the 
House.  My  recollection  is  that  it  passed  the  Senate  with  practical 
unanimity.  I  want  to  say  that  many  of  us  believed  that  the  best 
effect  of  it  was  that  if  the  products  against  which  it  might  compete 
were  to  grow  too  high,  then  we  would  have  protected  ourselves 
against  an  undue  elevation  of  those  prices  by  resorting  to  the  privi- 
leges of  that  bill.  I  think  that  the  hearings  plainly  indicated  tnat  it 
was  more  important  as  against  an  undue  increase  or  price  than  it  was 
for  its  immediate  result. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  also  true  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  recommended  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  strongest  terms? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  understand  ne  did;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  not  true,  Governor,  that  it  is  rather  early 
to  condemn  it ;  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  developed  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  say  whether  it  will  be  a  failure  or  a  success? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  not  true  that,  since  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
the  plants  have  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  trial  as  to  wnether  or  not  they 
can  make  a  success? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  understand  that  is  true. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  they  have  developed  the 
manufacture  of  it  to  the  extent  that  they  are  now  in  this  country 
making  it  in  a  solid  form  which  is  more  economical  both  as  to  pro- 
duction and  to  use? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  that  they  are  now  developing,  or  have 
developed,  the  possibility  of  making  it  from  sawdust  and  many 
other  substances? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  BaHjEY.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  who  advocates  the  re- 
peal of  that  measure? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  No;  I  do  not. 
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Senator  Williams.  How  did  we  become  involved  m  the  merits 
of  denatured  alcohol  i 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  questicm  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  at  issue.  Are  there  any  other  agricultural 
societies  in  the  United  States  than  these  grange  societies? 

Mr.  Bacheider.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumbsh.  Is  that  true  in  Indiana? 

Mr.  Baoheloeiu  I  think  it  is  true  there — ^I  tiiink  so. 

Senator  McCi'mber.  What  important  agricultural  societies  are 
there  in  the  United  States  other  than  the  grange? 

Mr.  Bachklder.  There  is  the  Fanners'  Union,  which  is  quite  an 
important  society,  more  particularly  in  the  South,  and  there  is  the 
Society  of  Equity,  which  I  do  not  know  much  about  I  think  that 
exists  in  some  sections  of  the  West. 

Senator  McCumber.  There  are  two  societies  of  equity — one,  the 
American  Society  of  Equity,  and  the  other  the  Farmers'  Society  of 
Equity.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  American  Society  of  Ekjuity  have 
headquarters  at  Indianapolis? 

Senator  Kern.  Two  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes;  both  societies;  that  while  it  may  be  there 
are  a  less  number  who  are  members  of  the  grange,  other  agricultural 
societies  have  a  greater  number? 

Mr.  Bacii£IJ>£R.  I  presume  that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  In  my  State,  I  think,  there  are  eight  or  ten 
thousand  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Eauity.  There  is  still 
another  society  in  Michigan,  is  there  not,  that  takes  the  place  of  the 
grange  society  ( 

Mr.  Baciielder.  Very  true. 

Senator  Stone.  They  are  not  under  your  jurisdiction? 

Senator  McCumber.  The  reason  I  asked  this.  Senator  Stone,  is 
that  while  the  grange  societies  may  have  diminished  in  numbers,  the 
cause  in  many  of  the  States  is  that  the  same  parties  have  joined  some 
other  agricultural  society. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  those  societies.  They 
are  not  involved  in  my  questions. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know,  Governor,  whether  or  not  the 
Society  of  Equity  has  indorsed  or  opposed  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Bachblder.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  or  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  have  been  getting  many  circulars  and  letters 
from  a  society  of  that  name,  opposmg  Canadian  reciprocity. 

Senator  AIcCumber.  I  can  answer  the  Senator,  that  in  every  State 
in  which  it  is  organized  it  has  opposed  it. 

Senator  Williams.  One  of  its  representatives  was  here  and  made 
a  long  speech  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  we  did  not  question  theii  right  to  do  it, 
either. 

Senator  McCumber.  Another  question.  You  declined  to  answer 
some  questions  as  to  what  fees  you  had  paid  for  services.  Did  you 
consider  the  question  of  what  fees  you  may  have  paid  for  services  not 
to  have  any  bearing  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  That  is  the  reason  I  did  not  answer  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  did  not  desire  to  go  into  private  affairs 
that  had  no  connection  with  this? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  That  is  just  it. 
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Senator  Stonb.  The  question  I  asked  was  whether  he  had  paid 
anything,  even  a  penny,  and  he  declined  to  answer. 

Senator  McCumber.  Would  you  have  answered  if  your  answer 
would  have  elucidated  this  question  in  any  manner^ 

Senator  Kern.  That  would  be  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Senator  McCitmber.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion  for  him  to  exercise. 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  stated  plainly  and  emphatically  that  Messrs. 
Graham  &  Allen  were  in  our  employ  and  were  detailed  for  work  on 
this  account. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  the  statement  that  has  been  called  for  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and  which  you  have  promised  to  furnish, 
I  understand  you  are  to  include  both  the  paid-up  members  and  those 
who  are  still  members  in  the  grange  without  having  paid  up  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  can  give  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  latter  by 
States.  I  can  give  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  paid-up  members  by 
States,  but  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  investigation  to  get  the 
figures  on  the  other  matter.  We  have  about  1,500,000  people  who 
have  joined  the  grange. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  In  what  time? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  In  the  last  42  years. 

Senator  Bailey.  When  you  had  1,600,000  members  there  was  not 
anybody  in  the  House  or  Senate  that  had  much  to  say  against  the 
grange? 

Mr,  Bachelder.  That  was  before  I  was  very  active  in  the  grange. 
We  have  had  about  1,500,000  members.  How  many  of  them  are  car- 
ried on  the  rolls  of  the  subordinate  granges  I  can  not  state,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  way  I  can  find  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  i  our  estimate  is  a  million  ? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  Our  membership  is  a  million. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  mean  that  in  your  judgment  you  have 
a  million  paid  up? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  Since  they  have  been  organized? 

Mr.  Bachelder.  We  do  not  have  a  million  that  pay  up  in  any 
I>articular  year.  I  have  agreed  to  furnish  the  committee  with  the 
paid-up  membership  for  the  past  year. 

Senator  Gallinqer.  I  submit  that  it  is  not  going  to  illumine  this 
sqbject  in  any  way  to  interrogate  the  governor  as  to  the  membership 
of  the  grange.  It  is  a  bona  fide  organization,  it  has  members,  and 
the  governor  represents  them  in  protest  against  this  bill,  as  he  has  a 
right  to  do. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  true. 

(Mr.  Bachelder  subsequently  submitted  the  following  informa- 
tion :) 

National  Obanqe,  Patrons  of  Husbandry, 

Concord,  N.  H.,  June  5,  19 tL 
Hon.  Boies  Penbobe, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D,  C. 

Deab  Sib:  The  aggregate  number  of  paid-up  members  of  the  grange  paying 
dues  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1910,  is  425,033.  It  is  impossible  at  the  present 
time  to  give  a  detailed  record  of  membership  by  States. 

Yours,  truly,  N.  J.  Bachsldeb, 

Master  National  Orange, 

The  Chairmak.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Graham  are  present. 
Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  interrogate  Mr.  Graham  if  he  is 
present. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MB.  WHIDDEN  GRAHAM,  OF  ALLEH  ft  GRAHAM, 
11  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  wish  at  the  outset  to  disclaim  any  discourtesy  to- 
ward the  committee  in  failing  to  appear  here  before.  As  a  matter  of 
f  act,  we  told  Mr.  Hull  we  would  come  here  at  any  time,  and  as  soon  as 
we  were  notified  we  appeared.  Through  some  confusion  or  misun- 
derstandingy  we  were  not  notified.  As  soon  as  we  were  notified  we 
came.    We  are  here  and  will  answer  any  questions. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  understands,  Mr.  Graham,  that 
there  was  a  misunderstanding  on  that  point. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Graham.  Whidden  Graham. 

Senator  Stonb.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am. 

Senator  Stonb.  Where  are  your  offices? 

Mr.GRAHAM.  11  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

Senator  Stone.  Where  is  W^illiam  Street;  what  part  of  New  YcM-k? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  quite  close  to  the  New  Yorfc  Stock  Exchange, 
which  has  p^itioned  for  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stonb.  How  near  is  it  to  Wall  Street? 
'  Mr.  Graham.  I  should  say  about  100  feet. 

Senator  Stone.  How  long  have  you  been  there? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  been  in  business  there  for  11  years.  I  was 
employed  2  years  before  that  on  the  same  street  by  the  New  York 
Reiorm  CluS,  as  a  writer  <m  tariff-reform  subjects.  I  have  been 
for  20  years  a  writer  on  economic  and  financial  q^uestions.  I  was 
employed  by  the  National  Democratic  Committee  in  1892  to  write 
democratic  literature;  I  was  ^nployed  by  the  sound-currency  com- 
mittee, of  the  New  York  Reform  Club  f<H*  2  years  as  a  writer  on 
sound  currency.  I  only  bring  that  in  as  a  personal  explanation 
that  I  am  an  experienced  writer  on  economics,  currency,  and  the 
tariff.  I  was  employed  for  2  years  by  the  New  York  Tax  Reform 
Association  as  a  writer  on  local  and  personal  taxation.  I  have  been 
devoted  to  that  work  for  20  years.  The  first  article  I  ever  had  pub- 
lished was  on  the  advantages  of  commercial  union  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.    That  was  21  years  ago.     [Laughter.] 

Senator  Stone.  You<are  a  single  taxer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am. 

Senator  Stone.  And  free  trader? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am.  I  was  proud  to  be  able  to  aid  in  nominating 
the  son  of  the  great  single  taxer  for  Representative  in  Congress.  I 
helped  in  having  him  nominated. 

While  I  am  a  free  trader,  under  present  conditions  I  believe  that 
so  long  as  we  have  a  tariff  it  should  be  revenue  tariff.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  theory  of  free  raw  materials. 

Senator  Stone.  Among  other  things,  are  you  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not,  have  never  pretended  to  be,  and  have  never 
held  myself  out  to  be.  We  were  employed  as  writers  on  legislative 
matters.  It  was  simply  a  misunderstanaing  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hull, 
who  thought  we  were  employed  on  legal  matters,  as  counsel,  in  the 
preparation  of  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  What  do  you  mean,  exactly,  when  you  say  you  are 
employed  on  legislative  matters;  to  do  what? 
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Mr.  Gbaham.  The  preparation  of  arguments  whv  legislation  should 
be  passed  or  defeated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ship-subsi^  bill,  the  oleo- 
margarine laws,  and  the  direct  election  of  Senators.  Tiiese  farmers — 
and  I  safy  it  with  all  deference — ^are  not  skilled  in  the  preparation 
of  papers  of  this  kind.  Those  farmers  who  came  down  here  and 
assisted  me,  they  know  the  facts,  but  they  are  a  little  afraid  some- 
times to  attempt  to  put  them  in  their  proper  form.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  regard  to  competition  with  Canada  in  butter,  cheese,  or 
any  other  farm  product,  these  farmers  knew  a  great  deal  more  than 
I  did.  These  men  came  here  before  this  committee  and  they  told 
their  story.  If  anybody  got  the  idea  that  theirs  were  "  accelerated  " 
speeches,  then  they  have  another  guess  coming. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  us  try  to  confine  the  answers  to  the  questions. 

Mr.  Graham.  Very  well;  perhaps  that  would  be  better  for  your 
side. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  Mr.  Allen  a  lawyer? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  is  not,  has  never  pretended  to  be,  and  has  never 
held  himself  out  to  be. 

Senator  Stonb.  In  addition  to  writing  articles  to  promote  or 
develop  legislation,  you  often  give  publicity  to  the  propaganda? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not,  except  very  incidentally.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  in  certain  cases  the  only  publicity  was  through  the  letters 
and  petitions  sent  out,  because  the  newspapers  have  been  inspired 
by  the  Associated  Press  or  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
and  I  will  furnish  proof  of  that,  not  to  give  any  space  to  the  side 
of  antireciprocity,  and  to  pull  for  reciprocity  strong.  That  proof 
will  be  filea  with  the  committee.    We  prepare  arguments  and  briefs. 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  understand  you.  lou  prepared  some 
papers  and  sent  them  to  newspapers,  and  they  would  not  print  them  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  would  not.  They  knew  on  which  side  their 
bread  was  buttered. 

Senator  Stone.  Yon  were  endeavoring  to  give  publicity  to  the 
thing  you  were  advocating? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes ;  in  that  sense. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  only  way  you  could  do  it  was  through  the 
mail? 

Mr.  Ghaham.  Through  the  mail;  yes.  Let  me  explain  right  there. 
Senator.  We  sent  out  8,000  copies  of  the  President's  message  urging 
the  enactment  of  this  reciprocity  agreement  Except  by  reading  the 
text  of  that  bill,  there  was  no  way  the  farmers  could  know  what  the 
bill  meant.  The  farmers  would  think,  "we  are  going  to  have  all 
our  manufactures  coming  in  free  from  Canada ^' 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  say  "  we  sent  out,"  whom  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Allen  &  Graham  did  not  send  out  one  single  letter. 
We  wrote  nothing  and  printed  nothing.  All  we  did  was  as  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  When  you  say  "  we,"  you  speak  of  yourselves  and 
the  National  Grange  as  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Graham.  Not  at  all ;  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  employees.  You 
might  just  as  well  have  invited  Gov.  Bachelder's  stenographer  or  the 
printer  who  printed  the  letters  or  the  man  who  took  them  to  the  post 
office  to  mail. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  you  if  in  your  clientele  you  have  had  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.? 
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Mr.  Graham.  We  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Never! 

Mr.  Graham.  Never,  in  any  capacity.    In  this  connection  my 

Sartner  was  formerly  engaged  years  ago  in  the  business  of  customs- 
rawback  broker,  which  means  the  collection  of  drawbacks.  He 
was  formerly  engaged  in  the  customs-drawback  business,  collecting 
drawbacks  on  tin  plates  imported,  and  represented  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  in  the  collection  of  drawbacks. 

Senator  Stone.  Your  partner  represented  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  represent  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not.    My  partner  did  long  ago. 

Senator  Galunger.  In  the  matter  of  drawback? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  matter  of  drawbacks;  not  in  connection  with 
any  legislation  or  any  legislative  or  publicity  matters. 

Senator  Heyburn.  As  their  sole  representative? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  that  matter?  No;  there  were  other  brokers  at- 
tending to  those  thines. 

Senator  Stone.  Didyou  or  your  firm  ever  give  any  legal  advice ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  give  any  kind  of  advice? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  I  have  given  advice  to  all  sorts  of  people. 
People  come  to  me  with  their  troubles  all  the  time,  and  I  advise 
them. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  give  Mr.  Bachelder  or  Mr.  Jones  any 
advice? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did.  I  advised  them  on  the  ship-subsidy  matter, 
because  it  was  a  matter  that  I  happened  to  be  familiar  witJb  on 
account  of  my  work  for  the  New  lork  Keform  Club.  The  wortc 
we  did  was  the  drafting  of  a  paper.  The  National  Grange  worked 
against  the  ship  subsidy,  and  we  simply  drafted  that  paper.  In 
connection  with  the  parcels-post  matter,  we  prepared  a  memorandum 
setting  forth  the  aavantages  of  the  parcels  post,  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Bachelder  and  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Atkeson  a  carbon  copy,  which  was 
revised  and  sent  out  to  the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  on  business  con- 
nected with  the  parcels  post? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Ox  Mr.  Allen? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Allen  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  either  of  you  come  to  Washington  on  any 
matter  connected  with  the  oleomargarine  bill  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  No.  I  was  in  Washington  at  the  national  conven- 
tion one  year.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  seems  to  understand  that 
we  were  traveling  around  the  country  attending  these  National 
Grange  conventions.  We  did  not.  The  only  work  we  did  there  was 
in  the  preparation  of  the  resolution  indorsing  direct  election  of 
Senators,  the  parcels  post,  the  oleomargarine  bill,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  come  to  Washington  or  did  Mr.  Allen 
come  to  Washington  about  the  good-roads  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  never  came  to  Washington  to  see  any  officers  of 
the  Government  or  the  departments.  We  came  down  to  Washington 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  convention  to  meet  them  and  see  if  they 
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would  adopt  that  resolution.  Gov.  Bachelder  was  invited  to  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  of  carriage  builders,  bicycle  organizations, 
and  letter  carriers,  and  others  to  arrange  for  getting  further  assist- 
ance for  public  roads.  They  asked  us  to  assist  them  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Stone.  You  say  you  came  down  to  a  convention?  What 
convention  was  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  National  Grange. 

Senator  Stone.  At  Washington? 

Mr.  Graham.  At  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  And  they  are  people  you  referred  to  in  this  answer 
you  have  just  made? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  the  what  people? 

Senator  Stone.  You  stated  you  had  conversed  with  certain  people, 
and  you  stated  what  was  said. 

Mr.  Graham.  It  was  the  executive  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  Of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  you  paid  anything  for  the  good-roads  service 
you  rendered  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  By  whom  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Anybody. 

Mr,  Graham.  Yes.  I  was  asked  to  come  to  Washington,  and  I  did 
come. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  either  of  you  come  to  Washington  when  that 
denatured-alcohol  bill  was  pending? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Allen  came;  I  did  not.  In  connection  with  the 
rebate  on  domestic  alcohol,  a  different  subject,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Wavs 
and  Means,  and  I  appeared  before  that  committee.  That  was  tne 
onlv  time  that  I  went  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  serv- 
ices in  connection  with  the  denatured  alcohol  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  certainly  did.  Let  me  explain  there  what  Gov. 
Bachelder  did  not.  We  received^  that  compensation  from  a  com- 
mittee of  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  using  alcohol.  There  was  a 
committee  formed  and  they  emplojred  us,  and  paid  us  to  write  these 
articles,  just  as  the  Democratic  national  committee  paid  me  to  write 
articles  on  tariff  and  currency  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  the  grange  pay  you  anything  for  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  not  a  cent. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  carrying  the  work  on  in  the  name  of 
the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  were  not.  We  were  carrying  it  on  in  the  name 
of  the  conmiittee  of  manufacturers.  The  grange  was  merely  giving 
assistance. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  fact:  I  think  I  know  who  the  Senator's 
informant  is.  I  think  it  is  a  lormer  employee.  That  information 
sounds  suspiciously  like  him. 
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Senator  Stone.  If  he  has  any  information  I  would  be  glad  to 
get  it 

Mr.  Graham.  You  can  get  it  He  would  be  glad  to  testify  on 
that  [Laughter.]  Gentlemen,  I  apologize  to  you,  and  to  the 
Senator  also.  I  did  not  intend  to  brmg  in  the  questicm  of  a  former 
employee. 

senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  any  compensation  for  your  setxices 
in  the  oleomargarine^  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  writing  one 
letter.  Mr.  Bachelder  said  he  was  coming  down  to  Washington  to 
appear,  and  asked  me  if  I  would  draft  a  Tetter  for  him  to  s^id  out 
to  the  members  of  the  grange.    I  did  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  receive  compensation  for  your  services  in 
the  good-roads  campaign? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did. 

Senator  Stone.  From  whom? 

Mr.  Graham.  From  manufacturers  of  automobiles  and  carriages 
and  other  people  interested  in  good  roads. 

Senator  Stone.  You  carried  on  that  campaign  in  the  name  of  the 
grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did  not,  entirely.  It  was  carried  on  in  the  name 
of  different  organizations — various  interests.  They  sent  out  lit- 
erature. 

Senator  Stone.  Gov.  Bachelder  was  mistaken,  then,  in  what  he 
said  about  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  did  not  say  it  was  the  National  Grange  en- 
tirely. I  may  explain  that  for  the  information  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  This  question  of  the  National  Government  assisting  in 
the  construction  of  the  public  roads  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
National  Grange  for  10  years.  They  were  instrumental  in  having 
that  conmiission  appointed.  They  knew  of  our  work  in  connection 
with  the  denatured-alcohol  law,  and  they  came  to  us  and  asked  if 
we  would  help  them  in  carrvin^  this  on.  Just  here  I  want  to  explain, 
in  re^ly  to  the  inquiry  made  of  Gov.  Bachelder,  as  to  why  the  mem- 
bership in  some  oi  the  Western  States  has  fallen  off.  It  has  been  be- 
cause the  grange  was  rent  in  pieces  over  the  free-silver  question- 
When  the  grange  goes  into  politics  it  always  goes  to  pieces.  The  qpes- 
tion  had  no  direct  bearing  upon  the  question  of  how  the  Amencan 
people  are  going  to  be  benefited  by  this  legislation. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  brought  with  vou  lists  of  all  the  papers 
which  you  prepared  or  your  firm  prepared  f 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have.  Thev-  are  exactly  the  same  papers  as  those 
produced  here  by  Gov.  Bachelder. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  please  hand  to  the  stenographer  the 
papers  that  you  preparea?    You  say  you  did  not  circulate  any? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  did  not  circulate  one. 

Senator  Stone.  Hand  him  those  you  prepared. 

Mr.  Graham.  They  are  exact  duplicates  of  tiiom  of  Gov. 
Bachelder. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  prepare  those  whidi  Gov.  Bachelder 
handed  in? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  assisted  in  their  preparation.  One  is  a  report 
of  an  interview  with  Representative  Campbell.     The  second  is  a 
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statement  by  Aaron  Jones  before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

Senator  Stone.  Did  yon  prepare  the  statement  that  Aaron  Jones 
made  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  Jones  and  I  were  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel, 
along  with  Mr.  Atkeson,  Gov.  Baohelder,  Mr.  Godfrey,  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Seane,  of  Missouri,  and  Mr.  Messick,  of  Delaware.  We 
talked  over  this  matter  and  drafted  a  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
the  grange.  We  drafted  the  resolutions  and  took  them  upstairs. 
They  said,  "  That  will  not  do;  that  is  not  right;  you  ouriit  to  make 
it  strimger.  Pot  it  right  up  to  them  good  and  strong."  They  talked 
it  over  that  way  and  we  gradually  evolved  these  resolutions. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  you  either  drafted  or  aided  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  papers? 

Mr.  Graham.  Practically  all  these. 

Senator  Stone.  You  prepared  most  of  them  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  should  say  that  we  personally  assisted  in  prepar- 
ing most  of  them.  For  instance,  there  is  one,  an  interview  with 
Representative  Campbell,  from  the  Evening  Star,  of  Washington. 
A  sreat  many  are  simply  reprinta 

Senator  Ejbrn.  Did  you  prepare  that  interview  with  Representa- 
tive Campbdl? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  never  seen  the  gentleman.  I  believe  he  comes 
from  Kansas,  and  therefore  is  opposed  to  reciprocity.  No ;  I  never 
saw  the  interview  until  it  was  published. 

Senator  Kern.  How  does  that  get  into  the  list  of  papers,  then? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  reprinted  it;  it  is  a  part  of  the  literature  sent 
out 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  prepare  or  aid  in  the  preparation  of 
any  letters  to  be  sent  out,  otner  than  what  are  embodied  in  this  list 
here? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  not.    Copies  of  all  are  there. 

Senator  Stone.  Every  letter  that  you  had  anything  to  do  with  tlie 
preparation  of  is  in  that  list? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  there  were  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Jones  or  Gov. 
Bachelder  in  reply  to  letters  to  or  from  them  asking  for  literature. 
We  would  say,  **  Your  letter  has  been  received ;  we  have  attended  to 
this  matter."  Understand  me  clearly,  Senator.  Aside  from  that  we 
have  not  written  a  line,  have  not  sent  out  a  line,  have  not  sent  out 
a  ungle  letter.  I  have  written  no  Senator  or  Representative.  The 
only  exception  was  a  letter  to  Representative  Gteorge.  who  wrote 
asking  my  o^nion  as  to  whether  it  was  wise  for  the  Democrats  to 

fass  reciprocity  before  the  fanners'  free-list  bill.  I  told  him  that 
believed  that  no  or^nization  could  prosper  that  would  enact  a 
law  to  do  an  injustice  tor  political  advantage. 

Senator  Stone.  At  the  time  when  vou  gave  that  advice  you  were 
then  retained  b}'  Mr.  Bachelder  and  Mr.  Jones  on  fee? 

Mr.  Graham!  I  do  not  remember  the  time. 

Senator  Stone.  And  3'ou  advised  Mr.  George  in  accordance  with 
your  employment?  At  the  time  when  you  gave  that  advice  you  were 
under  this  employment  and  you  had  been  retained  by  Mr.  Bachelder 
and  Mr.  Jones  on  a  fee,  or  a  promised  fee? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  the  time. 
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Senator  Stone.  And  you  were  advising  Mr.  George  in  accordance 
with  your  employment? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  an  intimation  from  the  honorable  Senator 
that  my  opinions  are  for  sale.  I  deny  that.  I  have  never  written  a 
line  against  free  trade.  I  have  never  written  a  line  in  ^vor  of  any 
policy  that  I  do  not  believe  in,  and  I  left  the  Democratic  Party  in 
1896  because  I  did  not  believe  in  the  glorious  doctrine  of  16  to  1, 
which  manv  gentlemen  were  shouting  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  fl^en- 
tlemen,  and  to  save  your  time,  this  is  all  a  mare's  nest  instigated  bv 
the  New  York  Herald^  and  we  are  brought  down  here  to  fumi^ 
some*  news  items  on  which  garbled  reports  are  sent  out  to  the  papers, 
misrepresenting  the  position  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Wh^liams.  Mr.  George  wrote  you  as  a  friend,  did  he  nott 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Whjliams.  He  asked  you  for  your  opinion  as  a  friend? 

Mr.  Graham.  As  a  friend. 

Senator  WHiLiAMS.  And  you  gave  it,  or  purported  to  give  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  gave  him  my  sincere  belief. 

Senator  Williams.  You  gave  it  as  a  friend.  At  the  time  you  gave 
it  you  were  in  receipt,  or  in  promise  of  a  fee? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  the  lines  along  which  you  gave  the 
advice? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Wilijams.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  EIern.  And  now  you  come  before  this  committee  and  dis- 
close the  private  correspondence  of  Henry  George? 

Mr.  Graham.  It  is  not  the  private  correspondence  of  Henry  Greorge. 
It  is  my  correspondence  with  him ;  and  I  should  think  the  honorable 
Senator,  as  an  attorney,  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  those 
things — ^between  the  correspondence  he  wrote  me  and  the  correspond- 
ence I  wrote  him.  I  mentioned  that  because  I  wanted  to  be  exact. 
I  am  not  a  lobbyist.    I  wrote  to  him  as  a  friend. 

Senator  Kern.  You  wrote  to  him  as  a  friend? 

Mr.  Graham.  He  wrote  me  as  a  friend  and  I  wrote  him  as  a 
friend,  and  in  stating  what  I  wrote  him  back  I  am  not  disclosing 
private  correspondence,  which  would  be  dishonorable. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  you  are  not  a  lobbyist? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  yet  you  received  fees  to  promote  the  enact- 
ment or  the  defeat  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  write  articles  about  them.  Is  the  newspaper  man 
a  lobbyist  who  is  paid  a  salary  of  $40  or  $50  a  week  to  write  edi- 
torials? 

Senator  Williams.  T  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  dissertation  with 
you.    I  am  simply  asking  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  And  I  answer,  I  am  not. 

Senator  Williams.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Upon  an  agreement  to  promote  the  enactment 
of  or  to  promote  the  defeat  of  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not. 

Senator  Williams.  And  you  are  not  attorneys? 
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Mr.  Graham.  No.  We  do  not  receive  fees  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
paid  for  writing  articles.  I  was  not  a  lobbyist  when  I  wrote  for  the 
national  Democratic  committee,  and  was  paid  a  salary  to  do  it. 

Senator  Wnj.TAMS.  But  you  did  receive  fees? 

Mr.  Graham.  Payment  for  writing  articles. 

Senator  Wii-liams.  For  writing  articles,  preparing  briefs,  and  pre- 
paring material  for  the  i>urpo6e  of  securing  the  enactment,  or  secur- 
ing the  defeat  of  legislation,  and  you  did  not  receive  those  fees  as  a 
lefi»l  adviser,  because  you  are  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  never  pretended  to  be. 
The  editor  of  a  newspapner  who  is  paid  $50  a  week  to  write  editorials 
in  a  paper  on  which  ne  is  employed  may  influence  legislation,  but  he 
is  not  a  lobbyist  for  that  reason. 

Senator  Galixngbr.  It  was  suggested  by  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee that  when  you  wrote  to  Mr.  Georee  you  were  promised  compensa- 
tion for  your  opposition  to  this  so-caflea  reciprocity  agreement.  Did 
your  opposition  to  the  agreement  coiomence  at  the  time  you  were 
promisea  compensation,  or  had  you  views  before  that  time  on  the 
subject? 

Mr.  Graham.  Absolutely  before  the  thing  was  issued,  before  any- 
thing was  made  public  as  to  the  details,  I  opposed  it  because  I  knew 
something  of  the  inside  history  of  the  scheme  that  was  worked  out 
by  it.  A  certain  gentleman  is  paid  a  large  salary  to  get  through 
(Joneress  the  bill  putting  paper  on  the  free  list,  and  I  knew  what 
was  behind  this  Canadian  reciprocity.  I  am  a  Canadian,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. My  brother  is  in  the  lumber  business  in  Canada,  and  I  have 
friends  and  relatives  in  business  there,  and  if  I  thought  the  reci- 
procity agreement  would  be  beneficial  I  would  favor  it 

Senator  Stone.  We  do  not  care  about  that. 

Senator  Clark.  You  stated  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri that  you  received  a  fee  for  advocating  or  opposing  legislation 
by  the  articles  which  you  wrote. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  that  fee  contingent  upon  the  success  or  the 
failure  of  the  legislationl 

Mr.  Graham.  Ko,  sir;  not  at  all — ^not  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Senator  Stonb.  When  is  it  to  be  paid? 

Mr.  Graham.  When  the  work  is  wound  up.  We  can  not  tell  how 
long  it  will  last.  We  thought  it  would  only  last  a  month,  that  every- 
thing was  greased,  and  it  was  goinff  to  be  slipped  through  the  House 
and  Benate  and  everything  was  to  be  all  right,  but  there  were  a  few 
farmers  who  woke  up  to  the  situation. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  waked  them  up  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did,  and  I  also  wake  some  other  people  once  in  a 
while. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  what  you  are  paid  to  do? 

Mr.  Graham.  Exactly,  and  I  did  it  well. 

Senator  Stone.  How  were  you  paid  by  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  contributed  to  a  general  fund,  as  do  the  car- 
riage builders,  manutacturers  of  road-making  material,  and  all  sorts 
of  people  interested  in  good  roads — automobilists  and  individuals. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  did  they  contribute? 
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Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  private  details  of  this 
matter,  and  unless  the  chairman  insists  I  shall  not  do  so.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  any  bearing  on  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stoke.  Did  they  contribute  to  the  expenses,  such  as  post- 
age, printing,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  pay  your  fee? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  handle  the  funds? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  I 
have  to  go  into  the  details  of  these  matters  with  which  I  have  been 
connected — the  financial  details. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  asked  you  for  the  financial  details.  I 
asked  you  whether  you  handled  the  funds. 

Mr.  Graham.  Whether  we  handle  the  funds?  I  do  not.  Th^  are 
handled  by  the  treasurer  in  Detroit. 

Senator  Stoke.  Do  you  have  any  control  over  that  fund  or  any 
part  of  it. 

Mr.  Grahabi.  Not  at  all.    It  was  paid  to  us. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  any  part  of  it  paid  out  on  your  order? 

Mr.  Graham.  No;  it  was  paid  to  us.  There  was  a  central  good 
roads  conmiittee  composed  of  several  gentlemen  of  Detroit—the 
Packard  and  other  manufacturers  and  manufacturers  of  accessories — 
and  the  money  was  put  in  by  various  people  who  thought  they  were 
interested,  ana  they  paid 

Senator  Stone.  So  you  represent  the  packers? 

Mr.  Graham.  The  Packard  Manufacturing  Co. ;  not  packers. 

Senator  Stone.  While  we  are  talking  about  the  people  you  repre- 
sent I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  represented  the  Distillers'  Security  O).  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  do  not,  Senator  Stone,  never.  Contributions 
were  made  to  the  committee  of  manufacturers  by  the  distillers.  Thev 
contributed  a  large  amount  to  get  the  denatured-alcohol  law  passed, 
and  they  stated  that  they  have  contributed  because  of  the  increase  in 
their  business.  They  contributed  in  their  proportion;  also  the  hat 
manufacturers  of  Danbury  and  the  furniture  manufacturers  of  Grand 
Bapids.    They  wanted  this  le^slation. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  Distillers*  Security  Co.,  or  those  who  be- 
longed to  it,  did  contribute? 

Mr.  Graham.  They  contributed  to  the  fund  of  this  committee  of 
manufacturers;  th^  did  that. 

Senator  Stone.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  Because  the  committee  of  manufacturers  kept  a  rec- 
ord of  all  that  was  paid. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did  not  see  the  money,  but  I  presume  they  did.  I 
did  not  see  the  checks.  The  Senator  has  asked  me  the 'question 
whether  we  were  employed  by  the  Distillers'  Security  Co.  We  were 
not.  The  Distillers'  Security  Co.  contributed  to  the  fund  that  was 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  legitimate  expenses  of  printing 
and  postage  and  other  expenses. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  how  you  know  that  the  Distiller?" 
Security  Co.,  known  as  the  Whisky  Trust,  contributed.  How  do  you 
know  it? 

Mr.  Graham.  From  the  committee  of  manufacturers.  Mr.  Allen 
was  the  secretary  of  that  committee 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  your  partner? 
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Mr.  Graham.  Mr.  AU^i  was  secretary  of  the  committee  of  manu- 
facturers which  had  entire  charge  of  the  work  of  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  denatured-alcohol  law. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  Mr.  Allen  a  manufacturerf 

Mr.  GsAHAM.  He  was  not  He  was  se<^etary  of  the  committee  of 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Stonb.  And  representing  them  in  that  legislation? 

Mr.  Graham.  In  the  same  way  that  he  is  employed  by  the  grange 
now. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  represent  the  International  Har- 
vester Co.  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  Never,  except  that  Mr.  Allen's  former  firm,  which 
%vas  engaged  in  the  collection  of  drawbacks  collected 

Senator  Stone.  For  the  International  Harvester  Co.? 

Mr.  Graham.  To  collect  drawbacks.  This  was  10  or  12  years  ago, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  I  should  have  to  go  into  ancient  history  about 
customhouse  brokers''  fees,  and  anything  of  that  kind.  However,  if 
the  committee  thinks  it  is  material,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  waste 
your  time  in  answering  these  questions. 

Senator  Stone.  You  represented  a  good  many  large  enterprises  on 
drawbacks,  and  in  other  ways,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  partner's  firm  did  formerly.  He  is  not  in  that 
business  now  and  has  not  been  for  10  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Large  medicine  houses  like  Lydia  Pinkham  Co.? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  never  did. 

Senator  Gaujnger.  Suppose  they  did  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  we  will  find  out.  Do  you  object  to  stating 
the  fee  that  you  recei\^d  for  the  denatured-alcohol  matter? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decidedly  do.    I  am  not  brought  here  to  tell  my 

Erivate  business  for  the  last  10  years.  I  do  not  see  what  bearing  it 
as  on  the  question  of  reciprocity. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  oofect  I  shall  not  press  the  question. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  object  most  decidedly. 

Senator  Stone.  A  pretty  large  fee^  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes;  but  I  am  not  inquiring  about  other  large  fees 
that  have  been  paid  to  other  gentlemen.  We  might  have  Mr.  Her- 
man Bidder  or  Mr.  John  Norris,  who  is  conducting  a  publicity  bureau 
in  favor  of  reciprocity,  and  ask  them  where  the  money  came  from, 
and  where  Mr.  Bidder  got  the  money  he  paid  the  Democratic  na- 
tional CMumittee  in  1908.  Mr.  Norris  might  come  here  and  tell  you 
about  his  publicity  bureau,  in  which  he  has  sent  out  a  statement 
urging  the  newspapers  of  the  country  to  write  those  unsolicited 
editorials,  all  saying  what  a  noble  bill,  and  true  bill,  and  grand  bill 
it  wa^— f or  flree  paper. 

Senator  Whjjamb.  You  have  told  us  that  you  were  in  the  business 
of  promoting  legislation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not    I  have  denied  it.    I  said  I  was  not. 

Senator  WHiUAMS.  You  stated  that  you  were  in  the  business  of 
pnparing  briefs  and  letters  and  literature  for  the  promotion  of 
fe^slation. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  take  exception  to  that  statement  of  the  case.  I  am 
like  any  other  writer.  I  am  employed  to  write  articles  on  taxation, 
or  currency,  or  banking,  or  anytning  of  that  kind.  I  am  employed 
and  paid  to  do  it 
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Senator  Williams.  You  have  confessed,  have  you  not- 


Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not  confessed  to  anything,  because  I  am  not 
here  to  confess. 

Senator  Williams.  Then  you  have  admitted,  or  you  have  stated,  or 
have  enunciated — you  can  use  your  own  language^that  you  have 
received  payment  for  preparing  articles,  letters,  briefe,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  or  to  defeat  legidation. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  ask  vou  another  question. 
What  is  your  other  business,  or  have  you  any  other  business? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  no  other  business  employment  except  as  a 
writer.  I  am  a-  writer  on  economic,  financial,  and  commercial  ques- 
tions of  any  kind. 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  your  professional  business. 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  my  professional  business.  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 
I  was  an  official  in  the  State  Department,  editing  the  consular  reports, 
and  I  resigned  and  went  to  the  Reform  Club,  and  was  employed  on 
their  work  for  two  years. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bachelder  and  Mr.  Aaron  Jones,  the  gentle- 
men who  employed  you,  are  protectionists,  are  they  not! 

Mr.  Graham.  I  believe  they  are. 

Senator  Stone.  And  they  employed  you  as  a  free  trader  to  carry 
on  this  campaign.  Did  anyoody  else  employ  you  to  carry  on  this  anti- 
reciprocity  campaign  ?  , 

Mr.  Graham.  Nobody  else  employed  us. 

Senator  Clark.  I  thmk  you  denied  being  a  lobbyist? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did.  I  think  all  you  gentlemen  will  say  that  as  a 
theoretical  proposition  that  free  trade  is  right,  but  so  long  as  the 
country  raises  its  revenue  by  a  tariff,  I  think  there  should  be  a  tariff 
on  all  products. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  other  industries  opposed  to  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Graham.  What  does  the  Senator  mean  by  representatives 
of  other  industries  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  just  what  I  say.  You  know  whether  you 
have  been  in  conference  with  men  who  represent  other  interests? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  with  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not.  I  met  yesterday  a  gentleman  for  the 
first  time  at  the  hotel — ^I  was  introduced  to  him  for  the  first  tinae — 
who  represents  another  industry;  I  never  met  him  before.  He  was 
brought  up  and  introduced  to  me  by  a  friend. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hines,  of  Chic^o? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not;  I  never  saw  him;  and  I  want  here  and 
now  to  brand  as  a  falsehood  the  statement  sent  out  and  published 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hines  was 
behind  the  jgrange  protest  against  reciprocity.  I  never  saw  Mr. 
Hines,  and  Gov.  Bachelder  does  not  know  anything  about  him.  No 
member  of  the  grange  ever  saw  Mr.  Hines.  This  matter  was  decided 
by  the  grange  about  two  weeks  before  Mr.  Hines  was  brought  here. 
It  was  done  to  cast  odium  on  the  ^ange,  because  Mr.  Hmes  had 
got  in  the  public  eye  in  connection  with  some  other  entirely  different 
matter.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him,  and  I  had  no  cor- 
respondence with  him. 
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Senator  Stone,  Nor  your  firm? 

Mr.  Gbaham.  Nor  my  firm. 

Senator  Stone.  Nor  your  partner. 

Mr.  Graham.  As  to  my  partner,  he  is  right  here  and  can  answer 
for  himself. 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  I  have  never  had  any  correspondence  with  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  any  conference  or  correspondence 
with  representatives  of  news-paper  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  had  no  correspondence  with  them. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  administered  rather  severely  on  the 
newspapers. 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  the  men  who  make 
paper.    Have  you  had  any  conferences  with  them? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Stone.  Has  your  partner? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  partner  is  present,  and  will  testify  about  that. 

Senator  Stone.  He  can  testify  about  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  he  has? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  partner  is  here  and  can  testify  to  anything  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  promised  by  any  other  outside  interest,  so- 
called.  We  are  employed  by  the  National  Grange  and  paid  at  a  rate 
that  is  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  if  any  outside  interest  chooses 
to  appreciate  our  services  by  paying  us  we  are  entitled  to  such  pay- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  a  matter  for  this  honorable  body  to 
inquire  into  and  I  shall  decline  to  answer  any  further  questions  on 
that  line. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  accepting  payment  from  outside  interests? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question,  as  to  what  I  expect 
or  what  I  might  get. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  or  your  friends  anv  arrangement  with 
other  interests  for  pay  or  for  compensation  for  these  services  against 
reciprocity? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Stone.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do. 

Senator  Stone.  Why? 

Mr.  Graham.  Because  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  matter  pertinent  to 
the  investigation  by  this  honorable  committee.  That  is  a  matter, 
however,  for  your  committee  to  decide. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  representing  the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not  representing  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  I  asked  you  a  whue  ago  if  you  were  also  repre- 
senting some  other  interests,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  not. 

Senator  Stone.  If  you  are  accepting  compensation,  you  are  repre- 
senting them. 

Mr.  Graham.  We  are  employees  of  the  grange.  We  are  not  rep- 
resenting them. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  expect  to  receive  compensation  from  other 
interests  to  fi^ht  this  legislation,  when  you  do  not  intend  to  render 
them  any  service? 
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Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer  that. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  interests  are  you  accepting  pay  from 
outside  of  the  grange? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  make  the  same  answer. 

Senator  Stone.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chester  W.  Lyman! 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  not;  I  do  not  know  him;  I  never  saw  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  AUen  has  had  any  con- 
ference with  him? 

Mr.  Graham.  That  is  a  matter  with  regard  to  which  I  will  give 
the  same  answer.  I  decline  to  answer.  You  are  inquiring  into  our 
private  business. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  secretary  and  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  International  Paper  Co.,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  that  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  him,  and  I  do  not  know  him,  and  I  have  had  no  corre- 
spondence with  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  conferred  or  talked  with  yeur  partner 
about  any  conference  that  he  has  had  with  Mr.  Lyman  I 

Mr.  Graham.  I  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  I  have  to 
answer  these  questions  as  to  my  private  business? 

The  Chairman.  As  you  are  not  under  oath,  you  can  use  your  own 
discretion  as  to  any  questions  that  are  asked  you. 

Senator  Stone.  You  decline  to  answer? 

Senator  BAnjsT.  In  one  view  I  am  going  to  in^st  upon  the  answer. 
If  it  is  intended  merely  to  discredit  Mr.  Graham,  I  will  leave  him  to 
take  care  of  that,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  discredit  the  National 
Grange,  then  I  want  these  question  answered.  I  do  not  understand, 
of  course,  that  the  grange  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  conduct  o^ 
the  gentlemen  who  might  happen  to  be  employed  by  them,  but  it  is  a 
very  honorable  body  of  men,  and  I  do  not  think  this  record  ought  to 
be  left  in  a  condition  which  puts  them  in  the  attitude  of  having  em- 
ployed people  who  are  not  willing  to  state  their  other  or  different 
connections,  and  I  am  going  to  insist  on  these  questions  being  an- 
swered if  it  is  the  purpose  to  show  that  the  grange  has  been  doing  the 
wrongr  thing.  Now,  if  that  is  not  the  purpose,  1  leave  it  entirely  to 
the  witness. 

Senator  McCumber.  Let  this  go  on  the  record  also.  The  witness 
has  declared  that  he  is  a  writer;  the  witness  has  declared  the  equiva- 
lent of  saying  that  to  anyone  who  wants  his  writings  along  the  idea 
on  which  he  writes  he  is  willing  to  give  those  writings  for  compensa- 
tion. Now,  if  1,000  people  outside  desire  his  writings  and  ask  him 
to  write  letters  along  the  same  lines,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  what  bearing  has  that  on  this  question  and  why  should  tne  wit- 
ness be  compelled  or  even  requested  to  give  a  statement  of  his  private 
inattei*s  as  to  what  he  may  be  receiving  from  someone  else,  wnen  he 
has  frankly  stated  that  he  will  receive  pay  for  the  articles  which  he 
writes;  but  he  will  not  write  an  article  that  he  docs  not  believe  in 
for  pay  or  for  anything  else  ? 

Senator  Williams.  Would  not  his  answer  show  a  communion  of 
interests,  or  what  the  communion  of  interests  was? 

Senator  Smoot.  We  know  that  already,  because  the  interests  that 
he  has  spoken  for  have  been  here  and  testified  against  the  bill.    I  see 
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no  reason  why  the  witness  would  not  say,  if  it  were  true,  "  I  have 
received  compensation  for  writing  articles  for  any  interest." 

Senator  "Williams.  I  do  not  eitlier. 

Mr.  Graham.  If  it  were  true,  I  would  say  so.  We  have  not  re- 
ceiTed  one  dollar  of  compensation  from 

Senator  Bailey.  If  the  purpose  is  to  establish  a  community  of 
interests  between  the  grange  and  these  other  people  I  think 
this  testimony  is  competent,  and  I  think  the  questions  ought  to 
be  answered.  I  can  not  imagine  that  there  is  any  purpose  to  dis- 
credit the  firm  of  Allen  &  Graham,  and  if  there  is  any  purpose  in 
this  course  of  questioning,  it  must  be  to  discredit  the  grange  whose 
representatives  these  gentlemen  are  alleged  to  be,  and  if  the  gran^  has 
been  engaged  in  discreditable  connections  with  these  special  mter- 
ests  I  thim:  the  country  is  entitled  to  know  it.  Of  course  I  do  not 
believe  it  and  I  believe  that  the  answer  to  this  question  will  develop 
that  the  granges  have  prosecuted  their  opposition  to  this  measure  in  a 
le^timate  and  open  and  fair  manner.  I  do  not  belong  to  the  grange 
and  I  am  not  accustomed  much  to  appeal  to  any  special  class,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  a  committee  of  American  Senators  ou^ht  to  bring 
people  here  to  discredit  a  laorge  number  of  our  best  American  citizens 
because  of  something  done  by  some  gentlemen  who  hapi)en  to  be  in 
their  emplojr,  and  now  that  the  que^ion  has  been  submitted  to  the 
witness  I  think  it  will  put  the  grange  in  a  worse  condition,  if  that 
is  the  purpose  of  it,  for  mm  to  say  that  he  has  be^a  doing  something 
that  he  does  not  choose  to  tell. 

Senator  McCumber.  Thut  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is. 
How  much  is  your  compensation  to  be — what  is  the  fee  between  you 
and  this  other  company  that  seeks  to  pay  you  for  that  article?  The 
witness  may  not  desire  to  go  into  that  matter,  and  I  think  he  has  a 
right  to  refuse  to  do  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  grant  you  that,  if  it  is  merely  intended  to  dis- 
credit the  witness,  but  if  it  is  intended  to  discredit  the  grange,  then  I 
think  the  grange  is  entitled  to  have  the  questions  answered. 

Senator  Johnson.  I  do  not  take  that  view  of  it — ^that  it  is  intended 
to  discredit  the  grange  or  to  discredit  the  witness.  But  here  is  an 
agent  employed  by  the  grange  who  testified  that  he  has  assisted  in 
preparing  literature  for  circiBation  and  briefs.  He  is  also  employed 
by  other  parties  interested  in  this  legislation.  I  think  we  have  the 
right  to  know,  and  it  has  probative  force — ^his  employment  by  others. 
It  seems  to  me  so,  at  least. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  have  just  insisted  that  he  should  answer,  even 
if  it  is  an  effort  to  prove  that  the  grange  is  in  bad  association. 

Mr.  Graham.  One  minute.  I  will  answer  if  it  is  anything  of  that 
kind.  I  thought  it  was  simply  a  personal  (Question  about  myself.  I 
will  answer  it  in  so  far  as  this  question  will  affect  the  grange  and 
will  save  further  discussion  by  answering  every  question,  but  I  do 
object  to  answering  any  question  about  my  own  private  business. 

Senator  Stonk.  Wait  a  minute. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  I  insist  that  he  has  a  right  to  explain  himself. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  want  to  make  an  observation.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  says  he  is  not  a  member  of  the  grange.  I  happen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  grange  in  good  standing,  and  I  do  object,  both  as  an 
individual  and  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  the  course  of  ques- 
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tioning  that  has  been  pursued.  If  it  is  not  intended  to  discredit  the 
firm  of  Allen  &  Graham,  it  looks  mighty  like  it;  and  if  it  is  not 
intended  to  discredit  the  grange,  it  looks  like  it.  As  I  understand 
the  matter  these  gentlemen  were  brought  here  to  testify  as  to  their 
relation  with  the  literature  that  was  sent  out  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Grange  in  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  to  wand!er  all  over 
creation  and  drag  in  what  these  men  may  have  done  in  their  busi- 
ness operations  10  or  12  years  ago,  or  1  year  ago,  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  it  were  absolutely  foreign  to  this  inquiry,  and  we  will 
never  end  it.  If  that  is  gone  into,  I  have  a  list  of  a  naif  dozen  wit- 
nesses that  I  want  to  bring  here  with  their  literature,  and  also  their 
letters,  and  we  will  see  exactly  what  they  have  got  to  say;  what 
object  they  have.  But  we  will  never  end  tnis  inquiry  if  that  is  done. 
Mr.  Bachelder  is  an  honorable  gentleman.  He  came  here  and  gave 
truthful  testimony,  as  I  honestly  believe;  and  to  undertake  to  dis- 
credit him,  as  some  of  these  questions  are  intended  to  do,  ought  not 
to  be  allowed. 

Senator  Stoke.  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  so  far  as  the 
grange  as  a  body  is  concerned,  and  its  organization  and  its  mem- 
bership are  concerned,  I  think  they  are  entitled  to  respect  and  com- 
mendation. So  far  as  certain  officials  of  the  grange  are  concerned, 
and  their  dealings  with  the  public  for  personal  ends  of  their  own, 
that  is  another  question. 

Senator  Williams.  And  the  manifestation  of  it. 

Senator  Stone.  And  the  management  of  it,  and  manipulating 
the  grange  for  certain  political  purposes,  I  say  that  is  another  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  McCumber.  That  does  not  appear  by  this  record. 

Senator  Stone.  We  will  see  what  the  record  shows  when  we  c<Hne 
to  discuss  it. 

Senator  Shoot.  Has  the  Senator  any  information  that  would  lead 
him  or  the  committee  to  believe  that  the  members  of  the  grange  are 
not  in  accord  with  the  officers  of  the  grange? 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  not  here  to  get  into  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  or  any  other  Senator.  At  the  proper  time  and 
place  we  will  discuss  this  record. 

Senator  Gallinger.  There  is  one  further  observation  that  I  want 
to  make.  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  just  a  plain  country  doctor,  but 
I  have  views  nevertheless,  even  on  legal  questions.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  a  lawver  is  engaged  to  defend  an  interest  it  is  nobody^s  busi- 
ness what  other  interest  he  is  engaged  to  defend. 

Senator  Williams.  The  confidence  of  attorney  and  client  is  always 
preserved.    But  this  is  not  a  case  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  You  are  attempting  to  go  into  a  man's  private 
business.    I  think  that  is  rather  sacred. 

Senator  Stone.  We  have  passed  measures.  Senator  Gallinger,  that 
went  into  a  man's  private  business,  and  you  voted  for  them. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Possibly  I  did,  in  a  general  way. 

Senator  Bailey.  Only  as  to  unlawful  business. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Unlawful ;  that  is  right 

Senator  Stone.  To  investigate  them  to  see  whether  they  were  un- 
lawful. 
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Senator  Galungeb.  I  think  if  the  National  Grange  consulted 
these  gentlemen,  it  was  not  the  province  of  the  National  Grange  to 
ask  them  whether  they  were  engaged  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  years 
ago  to  try  to  recover  drawbacks  under  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
or  whether  they  were  engaged  by  the  American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  to 
recover  drawbacks.  I  do  not  think  that  has  any  relevancy  to  the 
question  at  issue. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  we  should  proceed  with  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Graham,  you  need  not  answer  any  questions 
about  your  private  business  unless  you  desire  to  do  so.  You  can  use 
your  own  judgment.  The  committee  have  entered  on  the  subject, 
and  might  as  well  conclude  it  as  briefly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sraham.  As  I  understood  the  very  kind  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  has  expressed  the  view  that  there  has  been  nothing 
improper  in  the  action  of  the  grange,  I  want  to  say  here  that  the 
action  of  the  National  Grange  has  been  backed  up  and  indorsed  by 
every  individual  member  in  the  remotest  comer  of  Maine^  Oregon,  or 
Washington,  and  that  if  any  reflection  is  to  be  cast  on  the  National 
Grange  because  we  may  have  been  promised  compensation  from 
other  interests  which  were  working  to  the  same  end  I  say  that  is 
something  of  which  the  grange  knew  nothing,  could  know  nothing, 
and  which  had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  their  action.  They  took 
action  before  they  communicated  with  us,  sent  out  word  to  the 
granges,  and  members  started  to  send  in  petitions  and  letters  and 

Erotests  before  they  had  any  communication  with  us ;  and  it  can  not 
ave,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  relation  to  the  matter  which  your 
committee  is  considering,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this:  Is  the 
sentiment  of  the  farmers  of  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania  genuine,  or  is  it  instigated  or  accelerated? 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  your  answer? 

Mr.  Graham.  My  answer  is,  whatever  relations  we  may  have  had, 
the  grange  knew  nothing  about  it  at  all.  We  have  no  arrangements 
ffbout  anything,  but  we  do  expect  or  hope  that  any  manufacturer  who 
is  interested  in  this  matter  and  appreciates  the  work  that  we  have 
been  able  to  do  will  pay  us  for  our  work.  If  they  do,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  take  it,  and  I  have  a  right  to  take  it. 

Senator  Stone.  It  may  stand  at  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
when  you  are  through. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  am  through,  just  for  the  present. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  or  Mr.  Allen  taken  any  part  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  reciprocity  agreement  over  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Graham.  We  have  not.  I  wrote  home  to  my  sister,  who  lives 
in  Canada — that  is  the  only  thing  I* did — and  said  I  honed  it  would 
not  go  through,  because  it  was  a  bunco  scheme,  intendea  to  advance 
certain  American  political  interests. 

Senator  Stone.  Is  that  the  full  extent  of  your  effort  to  defeat  it 
in  Canada? 

Mr,  Graham.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Allen  has  done  any- 
thing in  Canada  a^inst  the  bill? 

Mr.  Graham,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Allen  may  have  written  some 
friend.  I  know  he  has  done  nothing  with  the  reciprocity  agreement, 
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directly  or  indirectly,  in  Canada.  He  has  not  represented  or  has  not 
been  employed;  at  least,  1  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  that  is  all  I  care  to  ask  this  witness.  I 
was  through  when  this  storm  burst.     [Laughter.] 

The  Chairman.  When  we  get  through  with  Mr.  Allen  the  com- 
mittee will  adjourn.  Senator  Stone,  how  much  time  will  it  require 
for  the  other  witness,  Mr.  Allen? 

Senator  Stone.  An  hour. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  committee  had  better  take  a  recess 
until  3  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

(Thereupon,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  3 
o'clock.) 

AFTER  RECESS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Graham 
recalled  for  the  purpose  of  having  him  answer  a  question,  if  he  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Graham,  as  I  remember,  you  stated  that  you 
had  information  of  a  letter,  either  sent  out  by  me  Associated  Press 
or  the  American  Publishers'  Association,  to  the  publishers  of  this 
country.    Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that? 

Mr.  Graham.  I  did;  requesting  that  they  ^^go  easy"  on  this  aues- 
tion  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  and  ^^  play  up  the  bill "  as  mudi  as 
possible  and  say  little  against  it.  My  mformant  stated  that  it  was 
by  the  Associated  Press,  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  was  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  In  either  event,  I 
will  secure  the  letter  and  file  it  with  the  conmiittee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  have  you  send  it  to  the  chairman  of 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Graham.  I  will  send  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  conmiittee. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  also  to  have  it  understood  that  it  will 
be  put  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  The  letter  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

We  have  with  us  Mr.  Allen,  whom,  I  am  informed,  has  lately  been 
sick ;  so,  Mr.  Allen,  if  you  will  kindly  sit  down,  if  you  desire,  it  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  H.  ALLEN,  OF  ALLEN  &  OBAHAM,   11 
WILLIAM  STBEET,  NEW  YOBS. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  say  you  were  sick  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  had  typhoid  fever,  a  very  severe  attack,  and  I  only 
learned  to  walk  over  again  last  October.    1  would  prefer  to  sit  down. 

My  name  is  Joseph  H.  Allen,  of  No.  11  William  Street,  New  York. 

Senator  Stone.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  connected  with  this  cain- 
pai^  against  the  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  ^VTiy,  we  commenced  the  campaign  immediately  after 
our  conference  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel  with  the  legislative  committee 
of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  Wliat  was  the  date  of  that? 
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Mr.  Ajajbn.  Why,  I  could  not  state  specifically.  It  was  within 
three  or  four  or  five  days,  I  think,  after  the  publication  of  the  treaty. 

Senator  Stone.  After  the  President's  message  upon  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  had  frequent  consultations  since  that 
with  Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  we  met  not  less  than  three  or 
four  times  after  that  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel,  and  I  am  very  certain 
that  we  had  not  less  than  four  meetings  in  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  go  to  his  own  town  in  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  been  to  Concord.  I  have  not 
met  him  except  at  New  York  and  Washin^n ;  I  had  occasion  to  go 
to  Albany  to  see  the  commissioner  of  highways,  and  I  think  I  met 
Gov.  Bachelder  there ;  but  with  the  exception  of  that  the  only  places 
tiat  we  have  conferred  have  been  New  x  ork  and  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  confer  with  any  of  the  manufacturers 
respecting  the  reciprocity  treaty,  with  a  view  of  interesting  them  in 
the  noise  you  were  making  on  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  pausmg  for  an  answer,  because  I  can  not  recol- 
lect that  I  approached  any  manufacturers.  Some  manufacturers  did 
come  and  talk  to  me,  but  I  can  not  remember  that  I  approached  any 
manufacturers. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ask  an^  manufacturer  at  any  time  or  sug- 
gest to  him  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign? 

Mr.  AuLBN.  I  think  to  such  manufacturers  as  came  to  me  I  did 
suggest  that  they  ought  to  contribute.  I  said  it  would  be  a  pretty 
hard  fight,  probably,  and  it  was  not  right  that  all  the  expenses  should 
be  borne  by  the  National  Grange.  But  up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  received  nothing  except  from  one  manufacturer,  and  I  have 
no  objection  to  giving  his  name  except  that  he  asked  me  to  keep  it 
from  the  committee ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  he  does  not  manufac- 
ture paper  or  pulp  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  lumber  industry. 
This  subscription  was  made  through  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  ^x>ne.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  manufacturer  con- 
tributed some  money  to  the  National  Grange? 

Mr.  Allen.  No;  he  approached  Gov.  Bachelder  and  asked  the 
governor  if  it  would  be  m  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  the  National 
Grange  to  make  a  subscription  to  us,  and  the  governor  told  him  that 
it  would  be. 

Senator  Stone.  After  the  National  Grange  making  a  subscription? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  not  the  National  Grange;  because  the  National 
Grange  had  agreed 

Senator  Stone.  That  it  would  be  in  harmon;^  with  what? 

Mr.  AxLBN.  There  would  be  nothing  inconsistent  with  our  rela- 
tions with  the  grange  for  this  manufecturer  to  contribute  money 
toward  this  campaign. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean  paying  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  pay  it  to  you  after  that  conference  with 
Gov.  Bachelder? 

Mr.  Allen.  Did  he  what,  sir? 

Senator  Stonb.  Did  he  make  a  payment  to  you? 
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Mr.  A1.LBN.  He  did  make  a  pajrment  to  us;  yes,  sir;  but  we  did 
not  ask  it.    It  was  volunteered. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ask  anyone,  any  manufacturer,  or  any 
other  interested  person  outside  of  the  grange  to  contribute  or  sug- 
gest that  a  contrioution  should  be  made  to  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  I  can  not  say  that  I  did.  There  were  several  manu- 
facturers who  offered  to  contribute,  and  I  said  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  receive  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  they  come  to  you  without  any  suggestion 
from  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  They. did. 

Senator  Stone.  Was  it  a  surprise  to  you  when  they  came? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  at  all,  because 

Senator  Stone.  How  did  they  know  you  were  employed  in  this 
work? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  I  met  them  in  Washington;  I  was  with  the 
grange — ^with  the  legislative  committee  of  the  grange. 

Senator  Stone.  A!nd  met  these  manufacturers  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  met  them  in  Washington. 

Senator  Stone.  While  you  were  here  with  the  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  grange  on  this  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir;  on  this  business. 

Senator  Stone.  And  were  they  here  on  this  business? 

Mr.  Allen,  They  were  here  on  this  business. 

Senator  Stone.  What  kind  of  manufacturers  were  they — ^what 
lines  of  business? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  I  met  Mr.  Bronson,  of  the*  lumber  company ;  I 
met  Mr.  Hastings. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bronson,  of  Chicago? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  sir.  I  had  never  met  him  before,  but  he  intro- 
duced himself  to  me. 

Senator  Stone.  And  did  he  contribute? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  He  offered  to  contribute,  or  did  you  merely  sug- 
gest that  he  should  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  think  the  suggestion  came  from  him. 

Senator  Stone.  That  he  would  contribute? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  said  that  he  would ;  or,  rather,  he  said  he  thought 
they  ought  to. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  agreed  with  him  that  they  should  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  certainly;  I  would  have  taken  a  contribution 
if  he  had  given  it. 

Senator  Stone.  He  did  not  g^ve  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  did  not  give  it ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  What  did  he  say  about  contributing? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  hardly  recollect  so  as  to  give  an  accurate  answer 
to  that  question.  I  might  remark  that  this  work  we  are  doing  on 
reciprocity  is  distasteful  to  me.  It  has  never  appealed  to  us  as  a 
busmess  proposition ;  it  certainly  has  never  appealed  to  me.  I  was 
probably  more  disappointed  than  anybody  else  when  the  President 
summoned  Congress  m  special  session,  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
have  it  over  with  now;  and  I  told  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
grange  so  at  the  last  meeting.    I  told  them  I  should  be  very  glad  if 
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we  could  get  out  of  this,  after  giving  all  of  our  time,  with  a  loss  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Senator  Stone.  I  repeat  my  question.  What  did  Mr.  Bronson  say 
to  you  about  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  this  antireciprocity 
campaign! 

AuT.  AujQN.  He  asked  me  if  we  would  receive  it.  I  said  we  would. 
He  said  he  would  have  to  take  the  matter  up  when  he  went  to  Chi- 
cago, and  I  said  nothing  more  about  it;  ana  I  do  not  think  that  I 
mentioned  the  subject  to  him,  although  I  have  seen  him  since,  and 
I  say  that  it  was  immaterial  to  me  whether  he  contributed  or  not. 

Senator  Stoke.  Immaterial? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  I  was  not  very  anxious  to  receive  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  were  not  anxious,  but  you  would  be  glad 
to  get  it* 

Mr.  Ajllen.  Oh,  I  would  not  have  refused  the  subscription.  I 
think  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  offer  it,  and  I  had  a  perfect  right  to 
take  it.    I  do  not  see  that  I  did  not. 

Senator  Stone.  How  many  other  manufacturers  did  you  confer 
with  on  that  subject  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  AUiEN.  I  did  not  confer  with  any,  except  those  who  mentioned 
the  subject  to  me.  I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  in  my  answer  that 
I  did  not  approach  these  manufacturers;  they  spoke  to  me. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  who  they  were? 

Mr.  Alubn.  Oh,  I  said  Mr.  Hastings,  of  the  American  Pulp  & 
Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  He  is  president  of  the 

Mr.  Am^n.  Tlie  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  Mr.  Hastings  think  he  ought  to  contribute, 
too? 

Mr.  AixBN.  He  certainly  did. 

Senator  Stone.  And  jrou  thought  he  ought? 

Mr.  AxLEN.  Well,  I  did  not  express  any  opinion.  I  said  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  it.  He  has  not  contributed.  We  have  no 
agreement  with  him  that  he  will  contribute,  and  I  have  no  way  to 
compel  him  to  contribute;  but  if  he  does  contribute,  I  shall  gladly 
take  it. 

Senator  Stone.  You  will  keep  it? 

Mr.  Ai/LEN.  Well,  I  expect  tnere  will  be  a  deficit  anyway  in  our 
expenses,  so  that  we  would  apply  it  to  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  we  have  Mr.  Bronson  and  Mr.  Hastings  with 
whom  you  have  talked  upon  the  subject  of  compensation  for  your 
services. 

Mr.  Allen.  Rather  they  talked  with  me.  Senator.  I  did  not  ap- 
proach them.    I  think  that  is  very  important. 

Senator  Stone.  With  whom  you  conversed  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  AiiLEN.  Yes;  that  is  better. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  any  others? 

Mr.  Ajllen.  I  can  not  remember.  I  can  not  think  of  any.  There 
may  have  been.    I  can  not  remember  at  the  moment. 

Senator  Stone.  Do  you  know  Chester  W.  Lyman? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  known  Mr.  Lyman  for  12  or  15  years  socially. 
I  have  played  golf  with  him.  I  had  never  known  him  in  a  business 
way.    Ihave  met  him  here  in  Washington. 
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Senator  Stokb.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  tiiis  fight 
against  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Au^N.  Oh,  I  have  talked  with  him  more  or  less  about  it,  and 
sympathized  with  him ;  I  think  he  is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  been  to  his  oflSce  at  30  Broad  Street! 

Mr.  Au^N.  I  have. 

Senator  Stone.  And  have  talked  with  him  there  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Ajllen.  Yes;  I  called  on  him  there  and  talked  with  him 
about  it. 

Senator  Stone.  Talked  with  him  about  it  over  the  phone? 

Mr.  AiiiiEN.  Possibly  I  did. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  contributing? 

Mr.  AiiLBN.  I  think  Mr.  L^man  did,  but  my  understanding  was 
that  if  we  had  any  contribution  from  that  interest  it  would  come 
from  the  American  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Lyman  is  the  secretary  and  assistant  president 
of  the  Intemational  Paper  Co.,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  AiXEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  a  company  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  print  paper ;  they  have  some  40  or  50  companies  merged  into  the 
one  holding,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  AujEN.  I  do  not  know ;  they  may  have.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  company. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  frequently  referred  to  as  the  Paper  Trust? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  suppose  it  has  been,  and  is,  and  will  be.  I  have  no 
knowledge  about  how  many  mills  they  have  or  whether  their  mills 
are  antiquated  or  whether  thev  will  be.  I  have  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion whatever  to  that  side  of  the  question. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  you  not  and  are  you  not  now  collaborating 
with  the  lumber  interests  and  the  paper  manufacturing  interests  in 
fighting  this  bill? 

Mr.  Allen.  In  order  that  I  may  clearly  understand  your  question, 
what  do  you  mean  by  collaboration  ? 

Senator  Stone.  Workinc^  in  conjunction  with  them. 

Mr.  Allen.  The  work  that  T  am  doing  is  wholly  with  the  National 
Grange  and  wholly  with  reference  to  agriculture — ^the  side  of  the 
farmer  in  this  qucwstion.  With  respect  to  lumber  or  paper,  I  know 
practically  nothing  about  that  branch  of  the  subject. 

Senator  Stone,  Among  the  literature  sent  out  by  the  paper  manu- 
facturers was  one  containing  this  clause,  which  I  read : 

By  giving  publicity  to  only  one  side  of  the  case  they — 

The  newspapers — 

have  succeeded  in  creating  a  favorable  impression  among  a  great  many  people. 
They  have  not  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  farming  classes  of  the  North,  from 
Maine  to  Oregon,  are  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure  with  almost  unanimity, 
and  that  whatever  gain  there  may  be  to  one  class  in  the  population  is  offset 
by  a  loss  to  the  farming  classes,  whose  products  are  all  placed  on  the  free  list 

That  is  an  ars^iment  by  the  paper  manufacturers  against  the  bill, 
based  on  its  injury  to  the  farmer.  I  have  another  piece  of  literature 
which  has  been  sent  out : 

The  lumbering  interests  of  the  country  also  will  be  injuriously  affected,  and, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  persons  who  have  only  a  superficial  knowledge 
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Of  the  question.  In  the  judgment  of  experts  and  practical  people  the  placing  of 
forest  products  upon  the  free  list,  as  proposed,  will  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  forest  conservation.  We  are  absolutely  satisfied  that  this  is  so  from 
our  own  observation.  Forests  can  not  be  conserved  if  the  products  are  reduced 
by  competition  with  cheaper  products  from  another  country,  as  conservation 
methods  are  extensive. 

You,  working  for  the  grange,  and  these  gentlemen  who  are  work- 
ing for  the  paper  manufacturers  and  the  lumber  dealers  have  been 
at  least  working  jointly  and  in  harmony  against  this  bill? 

Mr.  Ali^n.  I  do  not  like  to  contradict  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  I  am  asking  you  if  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  not  true. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  working  on  different  lines,  without  refer- 
ence to  each  other. 

Mr.  Allen.  Without  reference  to  each  other.  I  know  nothing 
whatever  of  what  work  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association 
is  doing,  nor  the  work  that  the  Lumber  Manufacturers'  Association 
is  doing. 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  sending  out  almost  identically  the  same 
kind  of  literature. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  place  that  extract  you  read. 

Senator  Stone.  You  ao  not  understand  me.  That  was  sent  out 
by  the  paper  manufacturers  or  by  their  representatives.  I  read 
it  simply  to  show  the  remarkable  similarity  between  their  efforts 
and  yours. 

Mr.  Allen.  It  is  pureljr  a  coincidence.  I  never  had  heard  what 
you  read  before  you  read  it.  - 

Senator  Stone.  Are  you  acquainted  with  anybody  connected  with 
the  American  Protective  Tariff  League? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wakeman.  I  was  intro- 
duced to  him  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  we  have  had  no  other 
acquaintance.    I  would  not  know  him  if  I  saw  him  now. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  or  Mr.  Graham,  of  your  firm,  send  any 
communicjation  to  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  or  any  of 
its  officers  respecting  this  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  did,  although  I  am  not  certain. 
My  inclination  would  be  not  to  send  it,  and  I  certainly  did  not  send 
any.  My  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Wakeman  took  the  matter  up  with 
Gov.  Bachelder  and  wanted  a  list  of  the  local  granges  with  a  view 
to  sending  them  literature.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  governor 
refused  to  supply  them. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  You  are  correct  on  that  point,  Mr.  Allen.  I 
have  personal  knowledge  of  that.  It  was  declined.  I  myself  sup- 
plied the  American  Protective  Tariff  I^eague  with  a  limited  list.  I 
wanted  to  help  them  in  their  propaganda. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  ever  see  a  report  made  to  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League  in  which  it  was  stated  substantially  that 
you  or  your  firm  were  asking  contributions  from  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Allen.  Why,  I  understood  that  someone  called  at  our  office, 
representing  himself  as  identified  with  a  manufacturing  concern  in 
Boston,  and  asked  a  number  of  questions.  As  we  had  absolutely 
nothing  to  conceal,  we  told  him  that  we  were  sending  out,  under  Sen- 
ator Gallinger's  frank,  copies  of  the  treaty ;  that  we  were  sending 
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copies  of  Senator  McCumber's  speech;  that  it  would  require  con- 
siaerable  money  to  pay  all  the  expense,  and  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  receive  contributions  from  anybody  who  cared  to  make  them.  I 
do  not  know  that  he  represented  the  American  Protective  Tariff 
League.  In  fact,  I  remember  now  that  he  handed  us  a  card  which 
contoined  the  name  of  a  manufacturing  concern  in  Boston.  I  did  not 
attach  any  importance  to  his  visit,  and  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a 
detective,  or  irom  some  agency,  until  I  read  that  article  in  the  New 
York  Herald  that  you  are  quoting  from.  I  do  not  know  where  he 
came  from. 

Senator  Lodge.  Did  you  say  he  was  a  detective? 

Mr.  AxjLBN.  A  detective!    I  rather  imagine  that  he  was. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  judged  that  from  the  article  in  the  Herald? 

Mr.  AiJLEN.  From  the  article  in  the  Herald,  and  I  believed  after 
I  read  it  that  he  had  been  sent  there  by  the  representatives  of  the 
American  Publishers  Association. 

Senator  Stone.  This  matter  that  appears  in  the  paper  to  which  I 
have  been  referring  purports  to  come  from  the  Tariff  League. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  absolutely  certain,  so  far  as  my  knowled^  goes, 
that  no  representative  of  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
called  at  our  office.  As  Senator  Gallinger  stated,  they  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  Gov.  Bachelder.  I  think  that  Gov.  Bachelder 
consulted  us  about  getting  out  the  list  of  the  local  granges,  and  we 
suggested  to  him  it  would  hardly  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them. 

Senator  Kern.  What  objection  would  there  be  to  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  granges,  as  a  rule,  regard  their  rosters  as  con- 
fidential. They  do  not  give  them  out  generallv.  Gov.  Bachelder 
probably  can  explain  why.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  grange, 
when  they  give  us  their  rosters  they  are  given  in  confidence.  We 
can  riot  use  them  for  any  other  purpose  or  give  them  to  anybody. 
The  American  Protective  Tariff  League  did  not  apply  to  us. 

Senator  E^ern.  I  understand  Senator  Gallinger  to  say  that  he  was 
given  a  list  of  the  granges. 

Mr.  Allen.  There  is  a  list  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. They  change  their  secretaries  and  the  masters  of  these  local 
granges,  and  the  only  information  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
publications  contain  is  the  number  of  members  of  the  local  granges. 
They  wanted  the  names  of  the  local  masters  and  the  secretaries  and 
other  officers  in  the  local  organizations,  and  those,  I  understand,  the 
grange  objected  to  giving  out. 

Senator  Kern,  xou  say  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League 
wanted  the  names  of  the  officers? 

Mr.  Allen.  They  wanted  the  list  I  referred  to. 

Senator  Kern.  You  do  not  know  how  many  they  obtained? 

Mr.  Ali.en.  I  do  not  know.  They  received  none  from  us.  They 
did  not  apply  to  us;  they  applied  to  Gov.  Bachelder,  and  he  for- 
warded the  letter  to  us. 

Senator  Stone.  How  much  force  did  you  have  in  your  employ  to 
send  out  this  literature? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  very  large;  1  think  two  girls  for  addressing  en- 
velopes and  two  stenographers.  We  do  not  require  a  very  large  rorce, 
because  this  literature  is  often  sent  to  the  State  masters  of  the  vari- 
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ous  granges  for  distribution.  Then,  too,  the  State  masters  frequently 
prepare  their  own  circulars ;  get  up  their  own  literature.  For  illus- 
tration, Mr.  Hull  exhibited  a  petition  si^ed  by  30,000  fanners  in 
Micliigan.  I^did  not  know  that  that  petition  had  been  circulated  or 
that  the  granse  had  taken  such  action  until  it  was  filed  with  this 
committee.  They  have  a  very  large  grange  in  Michigan,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  56,000  or  60,000.  They  have  been  very  active  against  the 
treaty  and  have  prepared  considerable  literature  for  distribution. 
Mr.  Hull  has  traveled  all  over  the  State  and,  I  understand,  has  called 
meetings  to  discuss  the  treaty,  with  which  we  have  had  nothing  to  do. 

Senator  Stone.  You  had  two  girls  and  two  or  three  stenographers 
in  addition 

Mr.  Aij:-bn.  That  is  our  regular  staff,  Senator.  We  employed  no 
extra  help. 

Senator  Stone.  You  use  your  regular  staff  in  distributing  this 
literature? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  not  understand  that  he  said  they  dis- 
tributed it,  except  to  send  it  to  the  local  granges. 

Senator  Stone.  You  send  it  to  the  masters  of  the  State  granges? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes ;  it  was  sent  to  Gov.  Bachelder.  Under  his  order 
we  also  sent  literature  to  the  various  State  masters,  by  express,  for 
distribution.    In  that  way  the  work  has  been  carried  on  very  cheaply. 

Senator  Stone.  You  mean,  when  literature  was  prepared  you  would 
express  a  package  of  it  to  a  State  master,  or  to  some  individual  for 
distribution  in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  thev  all  go  to  the  State  masters. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  to  State  masters;  you  did  not  send  any  to 
any  State  where  there  was  no  State  master? 

Mr.  Allen.  Not  unless  Gov.  Bachelder  forwarded  to  us  a  letter 
from  some  outside  farm  organization  asking  for  some  of  the  grange 
literature. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  connection,  if  there  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  any  Senator,  I  would  like  to  have  this  article 
concerning  the  Protective  Tariff  League,  in  the  New  York  Herald  of 
Mav  11,  inserted. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  is  it  by? 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  sent  from  here  by  the  correspondent. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  is  the  correspondent? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Gallinger.  What  does  it  have  to  say  about  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  Lea^e?     Is  it  complimentary  or  otherwise? 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  not  uncomplimentary.     I  can  read  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  it  goes  into  the  record  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  read.  I  have  seen  so  much  trash  that  has  been  sent  out  from  here 
by  newspaper  correspondents  that  I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  that. 

Senator  Stone.  We  will  come  back  to  that.  Do  you  know  Wil- 
liam M.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  him. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  you  send  any  communication  or  your  firm 
send  any  communication  to  him? 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely  not ;  he  called  me  up  on  the  phone. 
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Senator  Stone.  You  had  a  talk  about  this  over  the  phone? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  it  was  about  the  reciprocity  bill. 

Senator  Stone.  About  this  antiredprocity  campaign? 

Mr.  AiiLBN.  Yes. 

Senator  Stone.  What  was  that  conversation? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  remember  exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  The  substance  of  it  and  exactly  what  it  was,  as 
nearly  as  you  can  remember. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  think  he  said  that  the  American  Woolen  Co.  or  the 
National  Association  of  Woolen  Manufacturers  would  help  finan- 
cially in  this  campaign ;  he  thought  they  would ;  and  I  said  we  would 
be  very  glad  to  receive  any  amount  that  he  contributed,  but  he  failed 
to  make  good. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  not  yet  received  anything. 

Mr.  Allen.  Nor  do  we  expect  to;  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
receive  your  assurance  that  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  not  the  honor  of  the  gentleman's  acquain- 
tance. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wood ;  and  I  would  not  know  Mr. 
Wood  if  I  met  him.    I  did  not  go  to  Mr.  Wood ;  he  called  me  up. 

Senator  Stone.  And  ybu  and  he  held  a  conversation  over  the 
phone? 

Mr.  Ali.en.  Necessarily,  I  had  to  converse  with  him  over  the 
phone,  and  he  took  the  initiative  and  called  me  up. 

Senator  Stone.  And  is  that  one  conversation  the  only  one  that  you 
have  had  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely  the  only  conversation  I  had  with  him. 

Senator  Clark.  You  really  do  not  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Wood 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  Mr.  Wood. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  telephone  girls  must  be  in  this  con- 
spiracy. 

Senator  Stone.  You  held  a  conversation  with  some  man  whom  you 
supposed  to  be  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Allen.  No  ;  I  will  concede  that,  since  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
was  Mr.  Wood. 

Senator  Stone.  There  was  not  any  conspiracy  of  phone  girls  in 
that? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  hope  not. 

Senator  Gallinger.  How  do  you  think  that  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  Wood  became  public — ^have  you  mentioned  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  Absolutely  not. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Allen,  that  Mr.  Wood  has. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  will  not  go  over  the 
ground  I  went  over  when  I  questioned  Mr.  Graham,  as  his  answers 
were  sufficient  for  the  occasion  without  being  added  to.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  think  I  will  not  ask  this  witness  any  additional 
questions. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.'  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Allen,  did  you  prepare  the  list  of  articles  showing  the  rate  of 
duty  into  Canada  and  into  the  United  States  that  was  presented  by 
Gov.  Bachelder? 
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Mr.  AiiLBN.  He  asked  us  to  have  those  rates  prepared  for  him. 
We  asked  somebody  to  do  it  for  us,  and  when  these  rates  were  called 
in  question  Mr.  Graham  and  I  looked  them  over,  and  I  think  an 
explanatory  note  was  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee by  Gov.  Bachelder. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  you  admit  that  there  were  a  great  many  of 
them  that  were  incorrectly  quoted? 

Mr.  Ajllen.  They  were  probably  incorrect,  but  they  were  only 
intended  to  be  indicative  of  the  different  rates  prevailing  between 
Canada  and  this  country. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake 
and  that  all  of  the  rates  may  be  absolutely  as  recorded  by  the  Cana- 
dian Statistical  Abstract  and  also  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  our 
country,  I  would  like  to  file  this  and  have  put  in  the  record  the  rates 
as  they  really  are,  if  there  is  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  statement  will  be  put  into  the  record. 

(The  statement  of  rates  submitted  by  Senator  Smoot  follows :) 

DITTIES   ON   MANUFACTUBED  ABTICLES  USED  BY  CANADIAN  AND   AMEBICAN  FABMEBS. 

[Comments  on  list  presented  by  ez-Gov.  N.  J.  Bachelder.] 

The  Ust  of  comparative  tariff  rates  appearing  on  pages  26  and  27  of  the 
Finance  Ck)imnittee'8  hearings  on  reciprocity  May  8,  1911,  not  only  states  many 
rates  with  absolute  incorrectness,  but  is  based  throughout  on  the  assumption 
that  Canada  imports  a  majority  of  her  manufactured  goods  from  Great  Britain 
under  the  British  preferential  rates  of  her  tariff,  whereas  in  many  of  the 
Instances  cited  the  bulk  of  the  Canadian  imports  are  from  the  United  States 
and  are  taxed  from  10  to  15  per  cent  higher  Uian  the  rates  set  down  under  the 
heading  "  Canadian  tariff." 

The  Canadian  preferential  rates  given  are  not  stated  accurately.  Wire  from 
Great  Britain  is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  Instead  of  10  per  cent  under  No.  406 
of  the  Canadian  customs  tariff  of  1907,  covering  "  wire  of  all  metals  and  kinds 
not  otherwise  provided  for."  Twisted  or  clothesline  wire  is  dutiable  at  17i 
per  cent.  Hats  from  Great  Britain  meet  a  rate  of  22^  per  cent  instead  of  20 
per  cent.  It  is  true  that  a  few  fur  hats  are  admitted  at  20  per  cent,  but  these 
are  Included  with  all  other  manufactures  of  furs  in  the  Import  figures,  the 
total  reaching  but  $421,741  in  value,  while  ordinary  felt  and  straw  hats  entering 
at  higher  rates  totaled  $2,890,134. 

The  35  per  cent  rate  given  for  sugar  can  not  be  found  in  the  Canadian 
tariff  law  or  derived  from  the  Canadian  Import  statistics.  The  preferential 
rate  on  refined  sugar  is  72  cents  per  100  pounds,  with  1  cent  per  100  pounds 
additional  for  each  polariscope  degree  over  88.  The  rate  of  17^  per  cent 
stated  for  carpets  applies  only  to  mattings,  the  rate  on  carpets  being  25  per 
cent  and  the  value  of  these  carpets  Imported  by  Canadians  being  many  times 
that  of  the  mattings  Imported  by  them.  The  British  preferential  rate  on 
celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  is  25  per  cent,  while  the  list  referred  to  states  that 
no  manufactures  of  celluloid  from  Great  Britain  are  taxed  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  rate  on  cement  Is  8  cents  per  100  pounds.  Instead  of  5  per  cent  as 
stated;  and  this  8-cent  rate  is  equivalent  to  approximately  25  i^er  cent  ad 
valorem.  Baskets  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  being  free  of  duty. 
Rubber  coats  are  dutiable  at  22^  per  cent  Instead  of  15  per  cent.  T^ead  In 
bars  and  sheets  Is  dutiable  at  15  per  cent,  in  pips  and  bolcks  at  10  per  cent, 
and  in  manufactured  forms  at  20  per  cent;  while  the  list  states  it  as  being 
exempt  from  all  duty. 

United  States  tariff  rates  are  In  several  instances  Incorrect.  Our  duty  on 
tin  plates  is  specific  (1.2  cents  per  pound),  but  is  equivalent  to  42.33  per  cent 
ad  valorem  Instead  of  45  per  cent.  The  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  pounds  for 
wire  can  apply  only  to  barbed  wire,  and  is  equivalent  to  7.77  per  cent  ad 
valorer-.  The  total  imports  of  sugnr  Into  the  United  States  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1910,  were  admitted  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  52.78 
per  cent  instead  of  the  80  per  cent  rate  shown  In  the  grange's  list.    Common 
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or  lanndry  soap,  tbe  grade  referred  to  when  the  Canadian  rate  la  stated  at 
66  cents  per  100  pounds,  enters  the  United  States  at  20  per  cent  instead  of  90 
per  cent  Manufactures  of  celluloid  enter  the  United  States  at  65  c^its  per 
pound  plus  30  per  cent,  the  duty  being  the  equivalent  of  55.45  per  cent  ad 
valorem  In  place  of  60  per  cent  Cement  is  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  100  pounds, 
the  equivalent  of  about  22  per  cent  instead  of  10  per  cent  and  the  American 
rate  is  Identical  with  the  Canadian  preferential  rate  and  lower  than  the 
Canadian  intermediate  and  general  rates.  Salt  in  bulk  Is  admitted  at  7  cents 
instead  of  11  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  about  two-fifths  of  our  imports  enter 
at  the  lower  rate.  Figs  are  dutiable  at  2^  cents  per  pound  in  place  of  1  cent 
per  pound  plus  85  per  cent  Jute  bags  are  dutiable  at  f  cent  per  pound  and  15 
per  cent  which  works  out  to  33.08- per  cent  ad  valorem  instead  of  45  per  cent 
as  stated  in  the  list.  The  45  per  cent  rate  applies  to  "  all  other  "  manufactures 
of  vegetable  fibers.  Cotton  thread  enters  at  an  average  ad  valorem  rate  of 
82.18  per  cent  instead  of  at  45  per  cent  as  listed. 

The  list  under  discussion  is  premised  with  the  statement  that  ''the  greater 
part  of  the  manufactured  goods  imported  into  Canada  come  from  Great 
Britain,"  and  that  therefore  "  it  is  only  fair  to  take  the  rates  of  duty  on  British 
goods  as  the  standard  of  comparison  with  our  [the  United  States]  tariff  rates." 
The  official  Canadian  import  statistics,  however,  show  that  the  greater  part  of 
Canada's  imi)orts  of  many  of  the  leading  items  listed  comes  from  the  United 
States  and  pays  duties  much  higher  than  those  stated  for  comparison.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  furniture  purchased  by  Canada,  for  example,  comes  from  the 
United  States,  and  is  dutiable  at  30  per  cent  iustead  of  20  per  cent  as  stated- 
The  30  per  cent  rate  is  practically  equal  to  the  United  States  rate  of  35  per 
cent.  Imports  of  furniture  into  Canada  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910, 
were  as  follows : 

Prom- 
United  States $851, 077 

Groat  Britain 80, 196 

Other  countries 54, 107 

Total —     994, 380 

Common  or  lanndry  soap,  the  grade  to  which  the  Canadian  rate  quoted  ap- 
plies, is  bought  by  Canadians  mainly  from  the  United  States,  and  is  taxed  $1 
per  100  pounds  instead  of  65  cents.  The  fl  rate  is  equivalent  to  nearly  18  jier 
cent  ad  valorem,  and  the  proper  United  States  rate  is  20  per  cent  the  50  per 
cent  rate  being  erroneous.    Canadian  imports  were : 

From — 

United  States $191, 404 

Other  countries 8, 549 

Total 199.953 

Pianos  bought  by  Canada  come  chiefly  from  this  country,  and  are  taxed  30 
per  cent  Instead  of  20  per  cent    The  Imports  were : 

From— 

United  States $282, 457 

Other  countries 14, 521 

Total 1    296,978 

Stoves  used  by  Canadians,  when  from  abroad,  are  largely  of  United  States 
orighi,  as  the  following  Import  figures  show,  and  enter  at  25  per  cent  instead 
of  15  per  cent : 

From — 

United  States $480, 927 

Other  countries 11, 611 

Total 492,538 
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The  same  is  trne  as  to  sewing  machines,  the  tax  on  the  vast  majority  of  im- 
ports being  30  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent : 

From — 

United  States $303, 609 

Other  coontries 19, 550 

Total 323,249 

Fonr-fifths  of  the  tinware  taken  by  the  Dominion  is  from  America,  and  is 

taxed  at  25  per  cent  Instead  of  15  per  cent: 

From — 

United  States $232, 071 

Other  countries 74,932 

Total 307,003 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  entering  from  this  country  are  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
instead  of  15  per  cent,  and  our  sliare  In  Canada's  purchase  Is: 
From — 

United  States ?113, 966 

Other  countries 1, 887 

Total 115,843 

Three-fourths  of  Canada's  imports  of  clocks  and  watches  come  from  the 
United  States  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Germany  at  the  same  rate  of 
duty,  30  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent: 
From — 

United  States $294, 982 

Germany 68, 735 

Other  countries 49,417 

Total 413,134 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  hats  imported  by  Canada  are  from  this  country  and 
are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent  About  one-half  of  the  agate 
ware  purchased  by  Canada  is  also  from  this  country,  and  is  taxed  at  35  per 
cent  Instead  of  the  22i  per  cent  rate  given  in  the  list  presented  by  ex-Gov. 
Bachelder. 

Senator  Wiuliams.  Did  you  prepare  them? 

Senator  Smooi'.  No;  it  was  prepared  by  the  State  Department.  I 
do  this  because  I  think  that  it  is  not  only  proper  that  the  actual  facts 
should  be  known,  but  I  also  think  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
grange  that  those  filed  should  be  absolutely  correct  and  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  their  part. 

Senator  WiiiLiAMs.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  they  want  to  tell 
the  truth. 

Senator  Bjern.  You  spoke  of  having  received  communications 
from  different  persons,  representatives  of  the  American  Protective 
Tariff  League. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  received  no  communication  from  the  American 
Protective  League. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  not  talk  with  any  representative,  or  with 
Mr.  Wakeman? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  not  talked  with  Mr.  Wakeman  on  this  subject; 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Wakeman.  His  letter  to  Gov.  Bachelder  was  for- 
warded to  us. 

Senator  Kerk.  Then,  their  communication  was  with  Gov.  Bach- 
elder, and  Gov.  Bachelder  turned  it  over  to  you? 

Mr.  AixEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Kern.  You  were  spoken  to  by  representatives  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  ? 
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Mr.  AixBN.  Why,  I  think  I  stated  that  I  have  known  Mr.  Lyman 
for  12  or  15  years.    I  never  had  any  business  relations  with  him. 

Senator  Kern.  With  Mr.  Hastings? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  should  say  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Hastings  untU  I  met 
him  in  connection  with  this  work. 

Senator  Kern.  That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  get  at.  Where  did 
you  meet  him  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  met  him  at  the  hotel  in  Washington. 

Senator  Kern.  Here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Kern.  How  was  he  connected  with  this  work  ?  How  could 
you  meet  him  in  connection  with  this  work? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  also  met  Mr.  Hastings  at  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee hearings. 

Senator  Kern.  The  hearing  was  in  this  room.  How  did  you  hap- 
pen to  meet  him  at  the  hotel? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  met  Mr.  Hasting  at  the  hotel,  and  I  met  him  at 
the  hearings,  but  whether  I  met  him  first  at  the  hearings  or  whether 
I  met  him  first  at  the  hotel  I  can  not  recollect. 

Senator  Kern.  How  did  he  know,  if  you  know,  that  you  were 
interested? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  was  with  the  members  of  the  grange — ^with  the  legis- 
lative committee. 

Senator  Kern.  And  was  he  with  the  members  of  the  grange  at  the 
hotel? 

Mr.  Allen.  He  may  have  been. 

Senator  Kern.  No,  no;  I  am  asking  you  if  he  was? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  question.  He  was 
stopping  at  the  New  Willard.  I  was  stopping  there,  and  some  of 
the  gi'angers  were  stopping  there. 

Senator  Kern.  Did  you  confer  there  together — ^the  gran^rs  and 
you  and  Mr.  Lyman  and  Mr.  Hastings,  or  any  of  these  men? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  can  not  say  whether  Mr.  Hastings  conferred  with 
any  of  the  grangers.  He  certainly  did  not  confer  with  any  of  the 
grangers  while  I  was  present.  He  may  or  he  may  not  have  con- 
ferred with  them. 

Senator  Kern.  This  woolen  manufacturer  who  called  you  up — 
have  you  any  idea  how  he  knew  you  were  interested  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes;  he  wired  to  Gov.  Bachelder,  and  the  governor 
wired  him  to  see  us,  and  he  called  me  up  on  the  phone. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  spoken  something  about  there  being  a 
deficit  in  the  matter  of  the  expenses  here. 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  we  would  be  very  glad  if  we  could  close  this 
work 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  was  a  deficit  of 
$2,000  or  $3,000. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  what  the  deficit  is  to-day. 

Senator  Kern.  How  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Allen.  Well,  mv  own  expenses — our  expenses. 

Senator  Kern.  You  have  a  contract  with  the  grange? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  have  an  agreement  with  the  granga 

Senator  Kern.  And  the  grange  has  a  membership  of  a  million, 
and  they  taxed  each  man  5  cents,  and  so  they  have  abundant  funds. 
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Mr.  Alusn.  The  State  granges  have  their  money  in  the  treasury, 
and  they  spend  it  independently. 

Senator  Kern.  The  National  Grange  has  a  per  capita  tax  on  each 
niATnher. 

Mr.  AujsN.  They  have  agreed — Gov.  Bachelder  and  his  asso- 
ciates— ^to  pay  us,  and  we  expect  to  bring  the  matter  up  at  the  next 
convention  and  have  the  amount  over  and  above  the  amount  that  we 
actually  receive,  if  there  is  a  deficit,  made  gjood. 

Senator  EIebn.  If  you  have  a  contract  with  them  for  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  work  you  do,  and  they  are  entirely  responsible,  how 
would  there  be  any  aeficit?  Have  you  a  contract  whereby  you  are  to 
pay  your  own  expenses? 

Mr.  AiiLBN.  No;  they  have  agreed  to  pay  the  expenses,  but  the 
amount  th^  have  offered  to  pay  us  is  not  yet  settled. 

Senator  Kebn.  I  understood  your  partner  to  say  that  you  had  not 
agreed  on  an  amount  at  all. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  have  not  positively  agreed  on  the  actual  amount 
to  be  paid  as  our  personal  compensation. 

Senator  Elern.  Then,  now,  if  you  were  to  have  compensation  for 
your  services,  and  to  have  your  expenses  paid,  and  this  contract  is 
made  with  a  perfectly  solvent  organization,  what  do  you  mean  when 
you  are  talking  about  a  deficit  of  two  or  thjree  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  Allen.  1  meant  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  how  long  this 
question  will  be  before  Congress.  We  assumed  that  the  bill  would 
be  acted  on  about  the  middle  of  May  or  about  the  1st  of  June. 

Senator  *Kebn.  You  are  not  interested  in  the  question  of  expenses, 
if  the  grarnge  is  to  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  Thegrange  has  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  amount. 

Senator  Kern.  What  amount  f 

Mr.  Allen.  Well.  I  do  not  think  that  question 

Senator  Kern.  Tne  reason  I  asked  that  question  was  that  I  under- 
stood your  partner  this  morning  to  say  there  had  been  no  amount 
agreed  apon. 

Mr.  Allen.  No  amount  has  been  definitely  agreed  upon;  that  is 
true.  Two  or  three  amounts  have  been  stated,  but  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  amount  that  has  been  suggested.  The  amount  which  we 
are  to  receive  is  now  under  consideration.  The  executive  and  le^s- 
lative  committees  of  the  grange  are  to  meet  and  take  that  subject 
up,  and  we  are  to  present  them  with  a  list  of  the  expenses  incurred. 

Senator  Kern.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  meant 
awhile  ago,  then,  if  this  orange  is  to  give  you  compensation  and  pay 
your  expenses,  why  a  deficit  of  $2,000  or  ^,000  ? 

Mr.  Allen.  The  grange  can  only  afford  to  allow  a  certain  amount 
for  this  work.    Now,  it  has  seemed  to  me ^ 

Senator  Kern.  I  understood  you  to  say  "there  was  no  amount 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Allen.  We  understand  this  subject  will  be  before  Congress 
for  two  or  three  months,  and  we  are  not  in  the  habit — we  do  not  wish 
to  take  any  more  money  from  the  grange  than  can  be  spared  from 
their  treasury  for  this  work. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Allen,  did  I  misunderstand  you  when  you 
said  there  was  a  deficit  of  a  little  over  $2,000  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Allen.  TJp  to  date. 
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Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  have  not  received  up  to  date  your 
expenses  by  $2,000? 

Mr.  Allen.  By  $2,000  or  $8,000. 

Senator  Williams.  And  did  you  not  add  after  that  that  you 
would  be  very  dlad  to  get  out  of  this  with  a  loss  of  $2,000  or  $3,000? 

Mr.  Allen.  What  I  meant  was,  if  this  has  got  to  last  three  months 
loDger. 

&nator  Williams.  Whatever  you  meant,  did  you  not  say  you 
would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  this  with  a  loss  of  $2,000  or  $3,0001 

Mr.  Allen.  I  would  be  very  glad  if,  when  this  matter  is  disposed 
of  by  Congress,  our  loss  does  not  exceed  $2,000  or  $3,000;  I  would 
be  very  glad  if  the  matter  could  be  closed  out  to-day. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  did  not  make  any  money  out  of  this, 
why  did  you  go  into  it? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  question.  You  heard  Mr. 
Graham  explain  about  the  good-roads  work.  We  had  to  tempo- 
rarily give  up  and  temporarily  suspend  the  work  on  that  to  take  up 
this  work  in  connection  with  reciprocity.  The  work  is  distasteful  to 
us;  we  do  not  like  to  be  brought  m  con&ict  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States^  and  we  would  like  the  work  to  end.  It  is  not,  and  has 
not  been,  an  inviting  proposition  to  us  from  a  business  standpoint. 
I  wanted  to  make  this  explanation.  We  had  been  for  the  last  three 
years  carrying  on  a  campaign  for  township  aid,  county  aid.  State 
aid,  and  national  aid  for  road  improvement,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads,  who  has  organized  a  national  highway  asso- 
ciation, was  anxious  that  we  should  cooperate  with  him  through  the 
agency  of  the  National  Grange. 

Senator  Williams.  You  went  into  this  work  with  a  loss  of  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars,  because  the  public-road  man  wanted  to  co- 
operate with  you? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  said  if  I  could  get  out — if,  when  this  subject  was 
finished,  our  net  losses  did  not  exceed  two  or  three  thousand  dollars, 
I  would  be  satisfied. 

Senator  Williams.  What  makes  you  satisfied  with  that  sort  of 
business? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  told  you  that  I  went  into  this  verv  reluctantly — 
that  the  grange  asked  us  to  take  up  the  work — asked  us  to  help 
them. 

Senator  Williams.  One  other  question,  and  then  I  shall  quit.  All 
of  the  arguments  that  you  have  furthered,  or  revised,  or  originated, 
have  been  arguments  along  the  lines  of  the  injury  to  the  farmer  that 
would  follow  from  this  agreement,  if  it  be  enacted  into  law,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes. 

Senator  Williams.  'Entirely  along  that  line.  You  have  issued  no 
literature  showing  the  lumberman  would  be  injured  or  the  Paper 
Trust  would  be  injured.    You  have  not  had  anythmg  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Allen.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Yet,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  Mr.  Has- 
tings of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Au^N.  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Seziator  Williams.  I  mean  the  American  Pulp  Paper  Associa- 
tion, and  somebodv  else  whom  you  mentioned,  wno  was  connected 
with  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and  Mr.  Bronson,  who  is  con- 
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nected  with  the  lumber  interests.  All  three  approached  you  volun- 
tarily with  a  suggestion  that  they  would  contribute  because  of  the 
work  that  you  had  been  doing? 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Williams.  Very  well ;  that  is  all  I  wanted. 

Mr.  Allen.  But  they  have  not  contributed. 

Senator  Williams.  But  they  have  approached  you  with  that  sug- 
gestion. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  made  a  request  on  the  committee  that,  if  possible, 
I  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  now  pending  before  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  carrying  out  this  a^ement,  and  the  secretary  of 
the  committee  furnished  me  this  morning  with  a  copy  that  came  from 
the  State  Department.  If  it  is  found  to  be  a  fact  that  that  is  before 
the  Canadian  Parliament,  I  would  ask  that  it  be  printed  as  a  part 
of  these  hearings. 

The  Chairman.  The  clerk  of  the  committee  will  be  directed  to  see 
if  it  is  a  correct  copy ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  printed. 

Senator  Clahk.  I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  proceedings. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  It  might  as  well  be  printed  as  a  document. 

The  Chairman.  The  idea  was  to  print  these  papers  for  the  use 
of  the  committee,  and  subsequently,  if  they  thought  it  desirable,  to 
print  them  as  separate  documents. 

Are  there  any  further  inquiries  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Allen?  If  not,  all  persons  not  members  of  the 
committee  will  withdraw,  and  the  committee  will  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business. 

(The  committee  then  proceeded  to  executive  business;  and  after 
being  30  minutes  in  executive  session,  at  4.20  o'clock  p.  m.  adjourned 
Tmtil  Monday,  June  5,  1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.) 

loosra— 11 — ^72 


MOKBAT,  JXTNE  5,   1911. 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Finance, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  Hon.  Boies  Penrose  in  the 
chair. 

Present:  Senators  Penrose  (chairman),  Cullom,  Lodge,  McCumber, 
Smoot,  Gallinger,  Clark,  Heyburn,  La  FoUette,  Bafley,  Simmons, 
Stone,  and  Williams. 

The  committee  thereupon  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
4412,  an  act  to  prcMnoie  reciproeal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  The  com- 
mittee has  invited  to  be  present  this  morning  a  number  of  gentlemen 
identified  wiUi  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Publishers'  Association. 
Mr.  Herman  Bidder  is  present.  Mr.  Bidder,  will  you  take  the  table 
there,  please,  where  the  stenographer  can  take  down  your  remarks? 
You  can  be  heard  better  there. 

STATEXEHT  OF  MB.  HEBKAK  BIDBEB,  PVBUSHEB  NEW  YOBKEB 

stjlats  zEiTirire,  iss  whuah  street,  new  yore  city. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Bidder,  will  you  kindly  state  whom  you 
represent? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  I  was  for  four  years  and  three  months  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

The  Chairman.  You  reside  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  live  in  New  York. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  am  publidaer  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung. 
It  is  a  corporation,  but  I  own  the  stock. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Perhaj>8  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  Bidder  to 
state  what  he  has  brought  with  him.  I  would  like  first  to  have  the 
records  show  what  he  was  requested  to  bring.  You  were  requested 
to  bring  copies  of  the  minutes  and  resolutions  of  the  association  rela- 
tive to  the  question  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  and  copies  of  any  letters 
or  circulars  issued  by  authority  of  or  by  any  officer  of  your  associa- 
•tion  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  association  on  the  same  subject. 
Have  you  brought  them  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  have  them  all  here.     Shall  I  hand  them  in  ? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  all  those  papers  to  go  into  the 
record? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir;  I  brought  them  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  they  had  better  be  read. 
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The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  just  analyze  them,  Mr.  Ridder,  and 
state  the  contents  of  them. 

Mr.  EiDDEB.  These  are  resolutions  passed  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  when  they  treated  this 
subject  four  years  ago,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  free  paper  and  wood 
pulp.    They  are  all  along  that  same  line. 

Senator  uallinger.  Dealing  simply  with  that  bald  question  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Only  with  that  question ;  yes.  Afterwards,  when  the 
reciprocity  measure  was  introduced  we  also  favored  the  reciprocity 
measure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  there  any  letters  or  circulars  here  sent  out  by 
your  association? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  here — copies  of  everything  we  have 
sent  out. 

Senator  Heyburn.  We  want  to  look  them  over.  We  want  to  ex- 
amine him  on  them. 

The  Chairman.  They  will  be  put  into  the  record  and  printed. 

(The  papers  submitted  by  Mr.  Ridder  are  as  follows:) 

Washiaoton,  D.  O.,  January  16, 191L 
Hon.  Philander  O.  Knox, 

Sncretary  of  State. 
Deab  Sib:  In  the  matter  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp,  may  I  urge  upon 
you  the  importance  of  an  insistence  upon  free  pulp  wood  from  Canada  in  ex- 
change for  free  print  paper  and  wood  pulp?  In  mailing  this  request  I  act  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  as  its  authorized 
representative  and  upon  the  express  authorization  given  to-day  and  covering 
this  particular  matter  of  Mr.  Herman  Bidder,  president,  and  Mr.  Don  C.  Seitz, 
constituting  the  association's  committee  on  paper,  and  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Baker,  sec- 
retary.  I  am  authorized  to  supplement  this  request  with  the  Individual  approval 
of  the  above  view  by  each  of  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in  to-day's  confer- 
ence with  you  upon  this  subject,  viz:  Mr.  E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News;  Mr. 
B.  n.  Baker,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Mr.  Frank  B.  Noyes,  Washington  Star; 
Mr.  P.  C.  Boyle,  Oil  City  Derrick ;  Mr.  Thompson,  New  Orleans  Item. 

With  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  consideration  shown  by  you  to  us, 
believe  me. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John^obbis, 

Chariman  Committee  on  Paper, 
American  Newspaper  Puhlihaers*  AsaociatUm. 


[Sent  to  American  Newspaper  PubllBbera'  Association  members.] 

New  York,  January  24,  1911. 
For  your  confidential  information,  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  yon  that  the 
negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with  Canada  provide  for  the 
admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  when  made  from  wood 
cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  exportation. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatically 
Insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  a  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  far  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddeb,  President. 
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[Sent  to  every  publication  in  the  United  States.] 

Amebigaxv  Newspafeb  Pxtblibhebs*  Assooiation, 

903  Pulitzer  Building, 
New  York  January  27,  1911, 
To  Publishers :  The  reciprocity  arrangement  which  has  just  been  negotiated 
by  representatlTes  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  OoTernment  provides  for 
the  admission  of  news  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  from  Canada  when 
made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictions  of  exporta- 
tion. Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  ratify  it  before  it  can  l>e- 
come  effective. 

Users  of  print  pax)er  have 'a  direct  and  Immediate  interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers  to 
the  extent  of  15,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  should  re- 
duce print  paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrangement 
Is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  forests  and  of  removing  a  tax 
upon  knowledge. 

Will  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representative 
in  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

Yours,  faithfully,  Hebmaxv  Riddbb,  President, 


[Sent  to jpublisbera  in  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  Illinois,  Ohio,  North  Carolina,  Michi- 
gan, Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  with  different  inclosure  (attached)  for  each 
State.] 

Ahebicaxv  Newspafeb  Publishers*  Association, 

World  Building, 
THew  York,  February  9, 1911. 
Oreetinff: 

The  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement  with  Canada,  In  addition  to  providing 
for  free  print  paper  when  made  from  free  wood,  gives  many  advantages  in 
otber  directions  to  the  material  Interests  in  your  State. 

Will  you  kindly  give  publicity  to  the  Inclosed  enumeration  of  products  affected 
by  the  arrangemoit  and  will  you  urge  your  Senators  and  Representative  in 
Congress  to  favor  the  paper  clause  exactly  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  agreement? 
Tbe  paper  makers  are  trying  to  nullify  the  provision  for  free  psiper  by  amend- 
ments that  are  intended  to  be  fatal. 

Will  you  also  arrange  to  have  your  State  Legislature  and  your  local  commer- 
cial and  industrial  organizations  and  your  trade  unions  to  adopt  and  forward 
resolutions  to  President  Taft  and  to  both  branches  of  Congress? 
Yours,  respectfully, 

John  Nobbis, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper. 


rCoDV  of  instructions  to  editors  sent  by  Herman  Bidder,  president  American  Newspaper 
^      *^'  Publishers'  Association.] 

New  York,  February  11. 
By  request,  private  to  editors.    It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers 
that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement,  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free 
of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

Herman  Riddeb, 
President  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 


rsent  to  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associatlou,  Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
and  printed  copy  to  every  publication  in  United  States.] 

American  Newspafeb  Publishers'  Association, 

903  Pulitzer  Building, 
New  York,  March  10,  1911. 
May  I  Invite  your  attention  to  the  point  thnt  pronu>tneP8  in  ratifying  the 
reciprocity  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  newspapers? 

There  is  danger  in  amendments  or  changes  or  delny.    The  two  Governments 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 
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The  difficulties  attending  ratification  on  the  Canadian  side  may  be  Increased 
greatly  If  there  Is  hesitation  or  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade 

Will  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Bepre- 
senative  and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  Department  be 
passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 
Tours,  faithfully, 


President  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  AssooisHion. 


[Sent  to  Members  of  Cont^rcss.! 

American  Newspaper  Publibhebb*  AssooiAnoir, 

90S  PuLiiweB  BniLDiira, 

New  Yerk,  May  6,  1911. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publisherfl^  Association, 
held  In  New  York  April  27,  1911,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  transmit  it  herewith  for  your  Information : 

"The  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association,  in  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled at  New  York  City,  respectfully  urges  the  United  States  Senate  to  pass 
speedily  and  without  amendment  House  bill  No.  4412,  known  as  the  reciprocity 
bill.  It  also  urges  the  abolition  of  import  duties  upon  print  paper  when  made 
from  free  wood,  wherever  cut." 

Yours,  truly,  John  Nobris, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Paper, 


[Resolutions  adopted  at  a  special  meetlne  of  stockholders  of  tbe  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  at  tbe  WaldorrAstoHa  Hotel,  New  York,  Sept.  IS,  1907.] 

In  view  of  the  information  submitted  to  the  American  Newspaper  Publishen' 
Association  by  its  committee  on  paper,  Indicating  ttiat  unlawful  combinations 
of  paper  makers  have  been  organized  recently,  that  artificial  stlmalatlon  of 
prices  has  been  accomplished,  and  that  judicial  prohibition  of  such  efforts  has 
been  disobeyed — 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  hereby  instrocts  Its  com* 
mlttee  on  paper  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Department  of 
Jnstice  to  these  movements,  which  we  regard  as  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  we  give  this  instruction  to  the  committee  in  order — 

First,  that  the  authority  of  existing  statutes  for  repression  of  trade  com- 
binations may  be  invoked ; 

Second,  that  the  defiance  of  recent  Judicial  action  prohibiting  participation  in 
such  a  combination  by  certain  western  mills  may  be  punished ;  and 

Third,  that  the  President  may  be  put  in  possession  of  information  which  shall 
equip  him  to  advise  Congress  of  the  abuse  of  its  tariff  favors  by  paper  makers. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  duty  on  printing  paper,  wood 
pulp,  and  all  material  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  printing  paper  should 
be  Immediately  repealed. 

Resolved,  That  the  membership  of  this  oi^nlzatlon  pledge  themselves  to  an 
adequate  assistance  for  legal  counsel  and  other  expenses  In  assisting  tbe  Gtovon- 
ment  in  any  prosecution  that  may  be  undertaken,  and  that  the  executive  C(Mn- 
mlttee  of  this  association  be  instructed  to  gather  information  and  raise  such 
funds  as  may  be  required. 


[Formulation  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  AssoclatloB 
beld  m  New  York  Apr.  22,  1908.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  comprising  representatives 
of  daily  newspapers  printed  in  every  section  of  the  country,  and  gathered  in 
annual  convention,  protests  against  the  subterfuge  Just  designed  by  Speaker 
Gannon  and  Bepresentatives  Payne  and  Dalxell,  creating  a  Committee  on  Paper 
Inquiry,  and  thereby  blocking  the  Stevens  bill  for  free  pai^r  and  ft«e 
pulp.  We  charge  that  this  device  was  inspired  in  bad  faith.  Since  earij  in 
December,  1907,  a  committee  of  this  body  had  been  clamoring  at  the  doors  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Conmalttee  for  an  opportunity  to  show  tlie  power  of  illegal 
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oomblnations  of  paper  makers  to  raise  paper  prices,  and  tlie  effect  thereon  of 
eylstlng  tariff  restrictions.  Messrs,  Payne  and  Dala^  have  repulsed  ail 
such  efforts^  The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  turned  away  his  face  whenever  aqy 
Member  tried  to  raise  the  Issue  on  the  floor  oi  the  House.  We  are  now  amased 
to  find  that  Messrs.  Gannon,  Payne,  and  Dalsell  have  changed  their  tactics  and 
avow  a  desire  to  study  the  tariff  phases  of  this  paper  question.  They  say  they 
want  the  whole  matter  Investigated  thoroughly,  thou^  they  know  that  such 
Inquiry  wUl  carry  over  the  entire  proposition  to  the  next  session  of  Oongress. 
They  now  pose  as  champions  who  had  beoi  eagerly  asking  for  that  which  for 
months  they  had  the  power  to  refuse,  and  which  they  did  refuse. 

With  the  utmost  respect  and  deference  for  the  authority  of  Congress^  we 
challenge  the  Intentions  of  those  who  have  thus  far  succeeded  lu  sidetracking 
the  Stevens  bill.  We  charge  that  action  on  the  Stevens  bill  has  been  delayed 
to  the  advantage  of  a  combination  of  paper  makers  who,  In  a  desperate  effort 
to  maintain  artificial  prices  upon  a  declining  market,  have  shut  down  nearly  50 
per  cent  of  their  mills,  and  who,  by  throwing  into  idleness  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  their  employees,  have  shown  the  insincerity  of  their  professions  that 
tariff  duty  on  paper  was  needed  to  protect  that  labor. 

"  The  thanks  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  are  hereby 
tendered  to  President  Roosevelt  for  his  kindly  and  courageous  message  in  favor 
of  free  pulp  and  print  paper. 

"  The  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publisheri^  Association,  in  annual 
meeting  assembled,  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  President  and  Congress  to 
the  false  reports  of  news^^rlnt  paper  prices,  which  were  recently  furnished  to 
Congress  by  the  Director  of  the  Census  Bureau.  The  newspapers  here  repre- 
sented use  approximately  SO  per  cent  ol  the  news-print  paper  consumed  in  the 
United  States,  and  we  denounce  the  quotations  submitted  to  Congress  as  mis- 
leading and  unworthy  of  credence.  The  reiteration  of  the  accuracy  of  those 
figures  by  the  director,  after  the  error  had  been  called  to  public  attentloOt 
tends  to  shake  public  confidence  and  respect  for  statistics  thus  compiled." 


[Telegram.  1 

*'Tlie  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in  convention  assembled 
protests  against  the  subterfnge  designed  by  Payne,  DalzeU,  and  Gannon  to 
prevent  relief  from  the  extortions  of  the  paper  combine.  We  ask  that  the 
Stevens  bill,  now  throttled  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  be  put  to  a 
vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  We  represent  the  seventh  largest  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  have  rights  that  Congress  is  bound  to  respect.*' 


[Mioute  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  New«pax>er  Publishers*  Association,  held 

in  New  York  Apr.  22,  1900.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  In 
New  York  to-day,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  organization, 
comprising  representatives  of  290  daily  newspapers,  Instructs  its  secretary  to 
telegraph  and  write  immediately  to  each  United  States  Senator,  advising  him 
that  the  association,  by  a  rising  vote,  with  only  three  dissenters,  earnestly  urges 
the  confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatlves  in 
the  matter  of  pulp  and  print  paper. 

The  Investigation  made  by  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, covering  a  period  of  10  months  and  surpassing  in  thoroughness  any  trade 
Inquiry  ever  attempted  in  tariff  history,  has  shown  that  American  paper  mills 
actually  make  paper  cheaper  than  the  most  modem  Canadian  mill,  and  there- 
fore any  Import  duty  upon  print  paper  is  in  the  nature  of  a  concession  to  the 
American  mills.  We  are  Informed  that  the  paper  manufacturers  are  trying  to 
Induce  the  Senate  to  raise  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  by  the  Payne  bill.  The  success 
of  such  an  effort  would  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement  with  Canada, 
which  arrangement  the  select  committee  deemed  of  utmost  importance  in  order 
that  we  might  continue  to  obtain  from  that  country  the  considerable  supply  of 
pulp  wood  now  used  by  American  mills  in  news-print  paper  manufacture. 

The  well-mfitured  and  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  select  committee, 
composed  of  representatives  of  both  political  parties,  have  safeguarded  the 
interests  of  paper  makers  and  consumers  against  the  possibility  of  hostile  ac- 
tion by  Canada. 
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We  protest  against  any  procedure  whioh  win  ignore  the  work  and  resnlts 
of  the  House  committee's  investigation,  and  which,  by  proToldng  a  trade  war 
and  stopping  the  exportation  of  pnlp  wood  from  Canada,  may  bring  great  loss 
to  American  newspapers  and  destruction  to  American  forests. 

For  a  period  of  years  the  American  newspapers  have  been  the  victims  of 
paper  combinations,  mergers,  comers,  discriminations,  and  secrecy  in  paper 
quotations.  The  fiiilure  of  paper  makers  to  employ  technical  skill  in  the  opera- 
don  of  their  plants  has  increased  the  burdens  of  consumers.  We  want  to  pot 
an  end  to  these  abuses  by  broadening  the  market  and  by  stopping  schemes  such 
as  that  planned  in  the  creation  of  the  International  Paper  Ck>.,  which  aimed  to 
destroy  competition  and  to  give  yalue  to  a  collection  of  antiquated  mills  by 
bringing  them  under  one  control  with  7,000  square  miles  of  tlmberland  and  un- 
developed water  powers  to  the  extent  of  194,000  horsepower.  We  object  to  these 
gigantic  speculations  at  our  expense. 

Every  obligation  which  the  paper  maker  owed  to  the  Government  as  a  tariff 
beneficiary  has  been  violated.  Newspapers  have  been  forced  to  bear  the  burden 
of  frequent  fluctuations  and  artificial  stimulations  of  paper  prices.  The  pub- 
lishers ask  fiiir  treatment. 

[Telegram.] 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York  to-day,  with  the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  organisation, 
comprising  representatives  of  200  daily  newspapers,  has  instructed  me  as  its 
secretary  to  tel^raph  and  write  to  you  that  the  association  by  rising  vote,  with 
only  three  dissenters,  earnestly  urges  the  confirmation  by  the  Soiate  of  the 
action  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  matter  of  pulp  and  paper,  and  I 
am  sending  by  mail  full  text  of  minutes  adopted  by  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion are  due  to  the  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  RepreaentatlveB 
at  the  instance  of  Speaker  Cannon  to  investigate  the  paper  and  pulp  industry. 
We  acknowledge  our  obligation  to  the  chairman,  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  and  to 
the  members  of  the  committee  for  the  diligence  and  thoroughness  and  fairness 
of  their  inquiry,  covering  a  period  of  10  montha  Their  work  has  been  of  edu- 
cational value  to  the  paper  maker  and  paper  user. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary 
to  Speaker  Gannon  and  to  tiie  members  of  the  select  committee. 


[Recommendation  of  committee  on  paper  adopted  by  American  Newspaper  Pabllaben' 
Association  at  meeting  held  in  New  York  Apr.  28,  1910.] 

To  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Mann  bill  (H.  R.  12814)  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


r  Resolution  adopted  at  annual  meeting  of  American  NewBpai>er  Publishers*  Association  In 

New  York  Apr.  27,  1911.1 

Resolved,  That  the  acts  of  the  paper  committee  be  heartily  approved;  that 
its  work  be  continued  upon  the  same  eflScient  and  aggressive  lines  that  have 
characterised  it,  and  that  Messrs.  Norris,  Seitz,  and  Bidder  constitute  that  com- 
mittee. The  committee  is  authorized  to  take  all  steps  that  may  be  necessary  in 
its  judgment  to  protect  and  further  the  interests  of  newspapers  in  the  procure- 
ment of  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  paper. 


Extracts  from   bulletins   issued   by   committee  on   paper  of  American   Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association  relative  to  Canadian  reciprocity. 

[Bulletin  No.  21S4,  Feb.  10,  1910.] 
BEOIFBOCITT  WITH   CANADA. 

The  Associated  Ohio  Dailies,  an  organization  of  122  Ohio  newspapers,  met  in 
Columbus  on  February  2  and  passed  resolutions  asking  Ck>ngres8  to  take  action 
in  the  matter  of  pulps  and  paper  to  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with 
Canada. 
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Notwithstanding  the  statements  of  American  paper  makers  to  Ck)ngress,  the 
Canadian  Bluebook  shows  that  the  United  States  sells  to  Canada  nearly  three 
times  as  much  paper  as  Canada  sells  to  the  United  States.  The  exact  shipments 
of  United  States  paper  to  Canada  for  year  ended  March  31, 1909,  were  valued  at 
$2,498,902,  and  the  shipments  of  Canadian  paper  to  the  United  States  were 
$900,156. 

IBalleUn  No.  2154,  Mar.  10,  1910.1 

CANADIAN    8ITT7ATION. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  Canadian  tariff  adjustments  on  pulp  and  paper 
Is  likely  to  be  worse  before  it  is  made  right.  It  is  doubtful  if  President  Taft 
will  go  to  the  extreme  of  allowing  the  maximum  tariff  to  apply  against  Canada. 
The  Mann  repolution  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  maximum  tariff  until 
January  1,  1911,  may  be  rushed  through  Congress  in  the  closing  days  of  March 
to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  serious  business  and  political  complications.  The 
Dominion  authorities  in  Canada  believe  the  administration  will  not  apply  the 
maximum  tariff  to  it.  The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  are  not  willing  to 
submit  meekly  to  the  retaliatory  duties  of  $2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and  $1.67 
per  ton  on  ground  wood  which  the  Treasury  Department  has  imposed  under 
authority  of  paragraphs  406  and  409  of  the  Payne  law.  The  Quebec  Legislature 
convened  on  March  16.  Matters  relating  to  the  prohibition  of  exportation  of 
pulp  wood  may  be  submitted  by  the  provincial  authorities  for  approval  after 
April  1,  when  the  attitude  of  Washington  shall  have  been  made  known.  A  defi- 
nite program  for  the  stoppage  of  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Crown  lands 
on  September  1, 1910,  has  been  decided  upon,  and  nothing  short  of  the  admission 
of  ground  wood  and  print  paper  free  of  duty  to  the  United  States  will  deter 
action  by  the  Province  of  Qu^[)ec. 

Publishers  have  responded  generally  to  the  request  that  they  urge  the  admin- 
istration to  arrange  with  Canada  for  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  to 
American  mills  in  order  that  the  American  mills  may  continue  in  business,  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  paper  may  not  be  transferred  to  Canada. 

Publishers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  compilation  of  trade  inter- 
changes with  Canada  to  March  31,  1909 : 

From  United  States  to  Canada $192, 661, 360 

From  Canada  to  United  States 92,604,357 

Total 285,  265, 717 


Coal 

lietals 

Braadstoffs  and  provisioiis 

Cotton  and  manufBcturefl 

Wood  and  manolactares  of.  — 

Paper 

Books 

Fruits 

Drags,  dyes,  etc 

Tobaooo 

Qatta-percba. 

Furs,  bides,  skins,  and  leather.. 

Oils.. 

Settlers'  effects 


Electrical  apparatus.. 
Fish,  etc 


Exports  from  United  States  to  Canada. 


Dutiable. 


113,411,239 

29,146,048 

16,217,740 

2,066,351 

2,159,111 

2,443,189 

1,487,976 

2,462,299 

1,142.620 

144,230 

683,136 

2,741,986 

2,291,022 


616,802 
1,909,866 
1,937,371 

483,817 


Free. 


II  i/ '59, 714 


46,160 
96,734 
96,495 
47,249 
55,773 
52,366 
81,686 
11.407 
96,479 
09,220 
23,330 
27,867 
.,,.61,089 
1,566,641 
22,182 
54,739 
1,412 


Total  from 
Unitod 
States  to 
Canada. 


I?-  .^.-..    ►63 
!08 

-  m 

v::i"..  (60 

:'.viH,%2 

V  -111    »2 

»4 

-  «7 
3,340,709 
3.092,356 
6,166,316 
4,218,879 
5,761.089 
2,172,343 
1,932,047 
1,992,110 

485,228 


Imports 
from 

Canada  to 
United 
States 


$4,048,466 
28,803,306 
2,975,087 

'29,'595,'646 
990,156 


380.870 
1,803,763 


6,362,236 

162,844 

1,665,084 

1,796,992 

326,865 


4,254,463 


[Bulletin  No.  2169,  Apr.  7,  1910.] 
THE   CANADIAN    SITUATION. 

In  exchange  for  a  concession  by  Canada  of  approximately  $100,000  per  annum 
in  lower  duties  out  of  a  total  of  $900,000  demanded  by  the  United  States  to 
equalize  our  rates  with  the  Canadian  import  rates  granted  to  France  and  12 
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other  conntries.  President  Taft  proclaimed  tbat  Canada  was  entitled  to  the 
Dilninium  tariff.  He  arranged  with  Minister  Fielding  to  take  up  as  soon  as  the 
Canadian  Parliament  adjourns  the  matter  of  pulp-wood  sui^ly  and  other 
matters  of  trade  relation  and  amiably  Ignored  those  provisions  of  section  2 
which  fix  maximum  duties  on  countries  or  political  subdivisions  that  impose 
export  taxes  or  prohibit  the  exportation  of  any  article  to  the  United  States. 
The  publishers  and  paper  makers  have  been  aiming  for  two  years  to  bring  about 
an  insurance  of  a  full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  for  American  paper  mills, 
in  order  that  the  American  mills  might  continue  In  business  and  that  print- 
paper  production  might  not  be  transferred  to  Canada.  The  publlahers  sou^t 
to  do  this  by  adopting  a  conciliatory  policy  toward  Canada,  as  recommended  by 
the  Mann  committee.  The  paper  makers  attempted  to  bully  Canada  by  fixing 
the  rate  at  $3.76  per  ton,  with  retaliatory  duties  of  $2  per  ton  additional  for 
Ontario  and  Quebec  and  with  maximum  duties  on  every  article  of  import  from 
Canada  in  case  of  refusal.  Those  bullying  methods  failed,  and  a  negoUatlon 
on  the  basis  of  common  interest  is  promised  within  two  months.  Prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Payne  law  on  August  5, 1900,  the  Canadians  would  have  accepted 
a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  print  paper  and  would  have  insured  a  full  and  free 
supply  of  pulp  wood.  Now  they  want  free  paper.  President  Taft's  grant  of 
the  minimum  tariff  to  Canada  should  Induce  lower  prices  for  print  paper.  The 
fact  that  the  paper  makers  seem  to  be  still  disposed  to  pursue  their  anta^oiiistic 
attitude  toward  Canada  is  shown  by  their  promotion  of  appeals  to  be  heard  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  on  April  13  and  May  11  to  force  the  imposition 
of  the  retaliatory  duty  on  mechanical  pulp  from  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  land& 

[Bulletin  No.  2180,  Apr.  20,  1910.} 

PBOMFT   ACTION    WANTED   ON    PXJIP-WOOD   SUPPLY. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies,  at  a  meeting  held  in  Pittsburg. 
April  18,  1910,  adopted  the  following: 

**  Resolved,  By  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Associated  Dailies,  that  we  urge 
upon  the  President  and  Congress  such  action  as  will  immediately  insure  a  full 
supply  of  pulp  wood  for  American  print-paper  mills.  Delay  until  next  winter 
in  the  settlement  of  this  matter  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  and 
loss  to  newspapers,  which  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  added  cost." 

[Bulletin  No.  2191,  May  10,  1910.] 

ABOLITION    OF   COUNTERVAILING   DUTY    ON    PULP   AND   PAPER   FROM    QUEBEC. 

The  United  States  Treasury  Department  has  issued  a  circular  to  collectors 
of  customs  on  the  Canadian  border  wherein  it  stops  the  further  imposition  of 
the  countervailing  duties  of  25  cents  per  ton  on  ground  wood,  and  35  cents  per 
ton  on  print  paper  heretofore  levied  against  products  of  pulp  wood  cut  from 
Crown  lands  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  So  long  as  that  Province  charged  a 
discriminatory  rate  on  Crown  land  pulp  wood  which  was  exported,  the  counter- 
vailing  duties  of  the  new  tariff  law  applied,  but  the  action  of  the  Province  in 
prohibiting  all  such  exportation  after  May  1,  1910,  automatically  stopped  the 
further  imposition  of  the  countervailing  duties  on  wood  pulp,  and  as  a  result 
the  duty  on  print  paper  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  $3.75  per  ton  plus  the 
additional,  or  retaliatory,  duty  of  $2  per  ton  for  paper  when  made  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands— a  total  of  $5.75  per  ton  as  against  $6.10  prior  to  May  1, 
1910. 

Thirteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  of  news-print  paper  were 
imported  from  Canada  In  the  first  quarter  of  1910.  Sixty  per  cent  of  this  ini- 
porta tion  was  subject  to  the  retaliatory  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton,  because  the  paper 
was  made  from  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  In  the  month  of  March  the  impor- 
tations from  Canada  averaged  228  tons  per  day. 

[Bulletin  2209.  June  9,  1910.] 

CANADIAN  TBEATT  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Meanwhile,  no  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  treaty  negotiations 
with  Canada.  President  Taft  led  the  Canadian  ofllcials  to  Infer  that  he  did  not 
want  to  precipitate  a  tariff  discussion  by  submitting  a  treaty  at  the  present 
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■UBioii  of  OongresB.  Aceordin^,  the  Ganadian  minlaters  plaimed  to  go  abroad 
for  the  Bummer,  and  it  Is  doubtful  if  any  uudentandlng  in  tiiat  direction  oan 
be  reaehed  until  September,  if  then. 

WITMD  SXATIS   BKLTINO  UPOK   TUMBEB   8V0LBN  (gBOM  CyLITADA'S  LAUDS  TO   SU?PLT 

AMBRIOAN  MILLS. 

Tlie  resources  of  Oajuida  with  eespect  to  the  supply  <rf  pulp  wood  seem  to  be 
limitless.  Prorince  of  Quebec  has  Grown  lands  with  a  timber  area,  largely  in 
siK'uee,  of  200,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  70X)00  square  miles  have  been 
surrey^d,  and  only  10»000  square  miles  have  been  divided  into  farm  lots  of  100 
acres  eadb  for  settlers.  About  2,200  of  these  lots  are  taken  up  each  year  by 
so-called  settlers,  who  ha  ye  been  illegally  removing  all  the  timber  and  then 
moving  on  to  other  areas.  The  authorities  at  Qoebec  oalenlate  that  only  6  per 
cent  of  these  so-eaUed  settlers  are  bona  fide,  the  others  being  in  the  category  of 
timber  thieves,  who  may  at  any  time  be  i>rou^t  to  a  sharp  torn  by  the  provin- 
cial aitthoritieB.  It  Is  rather  a  precarious  situation  for  the  imper  interests  of 
the  United  States  that  they  should  l>e  dependent  upon  the  successful  theft  of 
pulp  wood  under  ''location  tickets"  tor  an  adequate  supply  of  pulp  wood  to 
keep  our  paper  mills  going.  The  Qovemment  at  Washingbou  is  watching  tiiis 
ptfformance  with  complacency.  If  the  Quebec  authorities  stop  this  shipment 
of  stolen  timber,  they  may,  when  our  present  supply  is  exhausted,  precipitate 
a  panic  in  the  American  paper  mills. 

[Bulletin  No.  2251,  Aug.  6,  1910.] 

The  Province  of  Quebec  has  taken  its  second  step  in  the  program  for  trans- 
ferring the  manufacture  of  print  paper  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Its 
first  step  was  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  Grown  lands 
after  May  1,  1910.  That  edict  was  antic! ptaed  by  tbe  paper  makers,  who-  cut 
over  a  million  cords  prior  to  that  date,  all  of  which  is  available  for  exportation. 
The  second  step  in  tbe  provincial  plan  of  restriction  was  an  order  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  wood  cut  on  "  location  tickets."  A  location  ticket  is  taken 
out  by  intending  settlers  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  clearing  the  land  for  settle- 
ment. Each  so-called  settler  may  take  up  a  farm  lot  of  100  acres.  The  Quebec 
authorities  say  that  05  per  cent  of  these  locations  are  bogus,  and  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  the  wood  for  sale  and  not  for  settlement.  The  prohibi-' 
tion  of  exportation  of  such  clearings  strikes  a  serious  blow  at  the  American 
mill  supply,  because  the  bulk  of  that  cutting — ^approximately  200,000  cords — 
has  been  sold  and  shipped  to  American  mills.  The  cutting  from  timl>er  limits 
on  Grown  lands  of  Quebec  last  year  was  142,000  cords,  to  which  the  200,000 
cords  cut  on  location  tickets  must  be  added,  or  342,000  cords  per  annum 
prohibited. 

The  total  exportation  of  pulp  wood  was  727,000  cords  from  Quebec  and  New 
Brunswick,  so  that  when  the  timber  now  cut  in  the  Quebec  woods  has  been 
shipped  the  American  supply  will  have  been  reduced  to  the  extent  of  47  per 
cent.  For  the  present  year  that  action  of  the  Quebec  authorities  will  have  no 
effect  upon  paper  prices.  The  timber  cutting  in  advance  of  these  prohibitions 
was  so  large  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  piled 
up  at  the  various  railroad  sidings  in  Quebec,  and  shippers  say  they  can  find 
no  market  for  it. 

[Bulletin  No.  2204,  Oct.  18,  1019.] 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  at  Washington, 
recently  visited  Newfoundland  to  ascertain  possibilities  with  respect  to  recip- 
rocal action  on  free  pulp  wood  and  a  news-print  paper  supply.  The  reciprocity 
negotiation  with  Canada  which  President  Taft  and  Minister  Fielding  Initiated 
last  spring  will  take  formal  shape  within  a  few  days.  Free  pulp  wood  and 
print  paper  will  enter  largely  into  that  negotiation. 

[Bulletin  No.  2338,  Dee.  24,  1910.] 

nDEBAX  ACTION  FOB  TAXUT   CHANOB  ON   FBINT   PAPBB. 

There  are  ssreral  phases  of  the  movement  for  tariff  revision  on  print  paper : 

1.  Mr.  James  R.  BCana  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  bill 

proriding  for  tree  print  paper  from  those  Provinces  of  Ganada  which  permit 
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tbe  frei^  exportation  of  pulp  wood  to  the  United  States.  The  passage  of  this 
bill  would  soften  the  price  of  news-print  paper  without  the  risks  of  a  reciprocity 
treaty.  It  would  require  only  a  majority  vote  in  each  branch  of  Congress, 
whereas  a  treaty  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate.  A  reciprocity 
treaty  is  likely  to  be  tangled  up  with  a  mase  of  complications  relating  to 
barley,  coal,  lumber,  fish,  and  natural  products,  and  would  involye  much  of 
the  log  rolling  of  a  tariff  bill. 

2.  The  reciprocity  negotiation  with  Oanada  upon  which  a  definite  settle- 
ment will  be  attempted  at  Washington  In  January.  The  commercial  repre- 
sentative of  the  State  Department  is  tenaciously  clinging  to  a  duty  of  $2  per 
ton  on  print  paper,  but  the  Canadians  will  refuse  anything  less  than  free  print 
paper  in  exchange  for  free  pulp  wood.  The  State  Diriment  is  ready  to  urge 
that  the  countervailing  and  retaliatory  duties  on  pulp  and  paper  be  abolished. 

8.  The  Tariff  Board  is  studying  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  production.  It 
has  eight  agents  in  the  field  examining  the  books  Qf  paper  makers.  Its  agents 
will  finish  their  field  work  at>out  January  1,  and  possibly  the  board  may  be 
in  position  to  r^[x>rt  in  time  for  the  reciprocity  negotiation.  The  President 
says  he  is  awaiting  the  outcome  of  that  Inquiry. 

4.  If  the  Republican  Congress  at  its  short  session,  beginning  December  4, 
1910,  and  ending  March  8,  1911,  does  not  abolish  the  duty  on  news-print  paper, 
at  least  from  Canada,  the  Democrats  will  attempt  to  pass  such  a  bill  imme- 
diately after  the  opening  of  the  new  Congress. 

6.  No  results  have  been  obtained  from  efforts  made  through  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  stop  the  combinations  of  the  paper  makers  and  to  punish  them 
for  their  restriction  of  the  use  of  paper  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law. 

[Bulletin  No.  2S61,  Jan.  28,  1011.] 

FREE  PAPER  IN  THE  RECIPROCITY  AGREEMENT. 

The  clause  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada  reads  as 
fbllows : 

"Pulp  of  wood  mechnnlcally  ground:  pulp  of  wood,  chemical,  bleached,  or 
unbleached ;  news-print  paper,  and  other  paper  and  paper  board,  manufactured 
from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chemical  wood  pulp,  or  of  which  such 
pulp  is  a  component  material  of  chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored, 
and  valued  at  not  more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or 
decorated  wall  pai)er,  free. 

'^Provided,  That  such  paper  and  board,  valued  at  four  cents  per  pound  or 
less,  and  wood  pulp,  being  the  products  of  Canada,  wh«i  Imported  therefrom 
directly  into  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the  condition 
precedent  tbat  no  export  duty,  export  licenw  fee,  or  other  export  charge  of  any 
kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee  or  other- 
wise) or  any  prohibition  or  restriction  in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether 
by  law,  order,  regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise),  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, shall  have  been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
pulp  used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board. 

^'Provided  alfto.  That  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  product  of 
the  United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the 
United  States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board,  being  the  products  of 
Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  ports  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United 
States." 

This  draft  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  publishers.  It  will  provide  for  tbe 
immediate  entry  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  from  Canada.  The  snarl 
with  the  Provinces  of  Canada  has  been  completely  avoided  by  an  entirely 
new  turn  to  the  stipulations,  which  now  follow  the  wood — ^not  the  Province. 
If  wood  is  free  from  restriction,  such  as  wood  from  private  lands  the  products 
of  that  wood  will  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty.  A  Province 
owning  land  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  Dominion  Covemment  that  an 
ordinary  land  owner  maintains.  The  Province  has  no  power  to  stop  the  expor- 
tation of  wood  from  private  lands  in  that  Province.  Recent  tariff  legislation 
in  the  United  States  aimed  to  coerce  Provinces  of  Canada  to  part  with  crown 
land  wood  and  those  Provinces  resented  such  coercion.  In  the  reciprocity 
arrangement,  each  Province  can  do  with  its  own  land  as  it  pleases  and  can  do 
this  without  affecting  the  immediate  and  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  In  that  Province.    The  distinction  between 
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wood  free  from  restrlctioo  of  exportation  and  wood  that  is  not  free  will  show 
itBelf  in  various  ways.  Print  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  lands  subject 
to  restriction  will  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  $5.75  per  ton  of  paper.  That  duty  will 
be  prohibitory  in  competition  with  paper  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  land& 
The  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario  have  been  offering  premiums  and  induce- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  American  paper  Industries  to  Canada.  Brown  Bros., 
of  Berlin  Mills,  N.  H.,  recently  installed  a  plant  at  La  Tuque,  Quebec,  and 
propose  to  expand  it  materially.  That  plant  depends  on  crown  lands  for  its 
timber  supply.  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  been  flirting  with  the  Quebec 
Government  for  similar  concessions  The  reciprocity  clause  will  give  no  encour- 
agement to  such  diversion  of  industry  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  A 
barrier  of  $5.75  per  ton  on  print  paper  will  confront  such  products  until  the 
Quebec  Government  removes  the  prohibition.  The  revenues  which  the  Province 
now  obtains  on  wood  cut  from  its  crown  lands  and  shipped  in  manufactured 
form  to  the  Unled  States  will  be  diverted  from  the  Quebec  treasury  to  the 
owners  of  private  lands.  The  pressure  from  holders  of  crown  lands  limits 
upon  the  provincial  authorities  for  an  opportunity  to  reach  the  greatest 
market  in  the  world,  that  of  the  United  States,  will  be  irresistible  and  a  diplo- 
matic victory  in  the  removal  of  restrictions  will  have  been  achieved  without 
harshness,  or  coercion,  or  ill  feeling  of  any  sort.  Each  side  will  obtain  an 
advantage,  and  that  is  the  element  of  a  good  trade. 

Care  should  be  exercised  to  note  that  the  last  proviso  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
clairae  relates  to  products  of  the  United  States  admitted  into  Canada.  It  does 
not  affect  the  immediate  free  entry  of  paper  and  pulp  from  Canada  to  the 
United  States  when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands.  It  means  that  after 
all  the  provinces  shall  have  removed  all  their  restrictions  upon  crown  land 
woods  and  the  United  States  shall  no  longer  impose  any  duties  upon  any  pulp 
or  any  paper  from  Canada,  then  Canada  will  reduce  its  duties  upon  the  admis- 
sion of  United  States  paper  and  pulp  into  Canada. 

The  present  output  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is  approximately  15,000  tons 
per  day,  divided  as  follows  : 

Tons  per  day. 

News 4, 315 

Book ^ 1, 900 

Paper  l>oards 3, 300 

Wrapping  paper 2, 850 

Writing  paper 1, 400 

Roofing  and  sheathing 610 

•.nssue' ^ L.      290 

Hanging 275 

Blotting • 60 


15,000 

The  various  kinds  of  paper  will  be  affected  by  the  proposed  legislation  as 
follows : 


Affected. 

Not  affected. 

News : 

tons  per  day. . 

4,315 
1,200 
3,300 

200 
610 
190 
275 
30 

Book 

^ . .  do .'. . . 

70t 

Paper  boards 

do.... 

Wrnppifur 

do.... 

850 

wriSS^:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 

do.... 

1,200 

nonfltur  And  nhAAtMnRa ...        . .      . 

do.... 

Tissue 

do.  .- 

100 

Tfantrine, . ,  ^ , ^ r ,  -  - , .  _    .    .    An 

Bi^tng:;:::::::::::. :.::.:::::::::::::::: 

do.... 

30 

Total 

12,120 

2,880 

All  the  Provinces  of  Canada  produce  less  than  1,000  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds 
of  paper,  as  compared  with  15,000  tons  per  day  produced  in  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  Canada*s  output,  if  all  of  it  were  shipped  to  the  United  States^ 
would  not  equal  7  per  cent  of  the  United  States  consumption.  The  paper  ship- 
ments from  Canada  to  the  United  States  has  been  almost  negligible.  For  years 
they  averaged  less  than  17  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds  of  paper.    In  1908  the 
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American  paper  makers  arbitrarily  advanced  prices  to  a  figure  wbich  permitted 
th»  profitable  importation  of  Canadian  paper,  and  the  importation  rose  in  1910 
to  180  tons  per  dy  of  print  paper,  valned  at  $2,120,000  per  annum.  Bnt  tlie 
paper  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  Canaida,  coTerlng  high  giradeB  of 
paper,  were  valued  at  $2J500,000.  Canada  buys  more  paper  from  the  E^iited 
States  than  it  sells  to  it.  Canada  has.  kept  American  mills  igoing  by  anmially 
shipping  1,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wo^  valued  at  $5^000,000,  and  fMlps  valued  at 
$4,000,000,  without  which  supplies  our  mills  could  not  have  continued  the  pro- 
duction of  paper.  Canada  bought  from  the  United  States  a  total  of  almost 
$3,500,000  worth  of  paper  products  and  sui^les  in  the  year  ended  March  31« 
1910,  as  foUows  (nearly  $6,000,000)  : 

From  United  States  to  Canada : 

Books $2, 540, 3^ 

Sizing 14,457 

Alum 14, 988 

Brimstone 181,183 

Caustic  soda 67. 562 

Rubber  belting 30. 681 

Printing  presses 315,584 

Machinery  for  printing 88,728 

Types  and  stereotypes 91,541 

3,311,047 
Paper  and  manufactures  of 2, 498, 962 

5^  810, 000 
From  Canada  to  United  States,  paper  of  all  kinds 990, 156 

Under  the  new  arrangement  American  paper  makers  will  gain  a  large  market 
for  their  products  in  Canada,  especially  In  the  higher  grades  of  paper. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  proposed  reciprocity  arrangement,  if  ratified,  will 
l>e  a  tendadcy  toward  the  concentration  of  the  pulp  business  in  Canada  and  the 
conversion  on  this  side  of  those  pulps  into  paper,  with  great  growth  and  advan- 
tages for  each  side. 


[Report  of  committee  on  paper  to  American  Newspaper  Publiahers*  AaeodatiOB,  Apr.  28, 
BEPOBT  OF  OOHMITTEE  ON  PAPEB. 

New  York,  AprU  26,  1910, 
To  the  President  and  Board  of  Directors,  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 

Association. 

Gentlemen:  A  strike  in  the  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  has  dis- 
turbed market  conditions  and  reduced  output.  Prices  of  news-print  paper  for 
transient  needs  have  advanced  approximately  $9  per  ton  within  the  last  five 
weeks.  Publishers  are  bearing  the  burdai  of  this  Industrial  warfare.  The 
paper  mills  that  are  not  affected  by  the  strike  have  prevented  a  shortage  in 
stock  by  utilizing  their  previously  unused  capacity.  They  have  taken  up  all 
the  slack  there  was  in  the  trade.  New  production  to  the  extent  of  320  tons 
per  day  is  coming  upon  the  market.  The  very  considerable  advance  in  price  has 
also  diverted  some  paper  machines  from  other  kinds  of  paper  to  new9-print 
paper.  Some  Canadian  mills  are  paying  the  regular  tariff  of  $8.75  per  ton,  and 
the  countervailing  duty  of  35  cents  per  ton  and  the  retaliatory  duty  of  $2  per 
ton  additional — a  total  of  $6.10  per  ton  in  tariff  dues  for  admission  to  the 
American  market  in  order  that  they  might  profit  by  this  dispute  of  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  with  its  employees.  There  is  a  report  of  an  importation  of 
news-print  paper  by  publishers  from  Germany  to  relieve  this  market.  Paper  is 
also  coming  from  Norway. 

The  International  Paper  Co.  is  struggling  to  train  unskilled  labor  for  the 
places  of  the  men  who  have  left  its  service  to  find  employment  in  other  mills. 
There  is  in  this  contest  a  point  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  the  study  of 
large  industrial  combinations.  The  International  Paper  Co.  started  out  with 
the  assurance  that  by  consolidating  30  mills  under  one  management  it  would 
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give  to  publishers  a  contiiiuons  and  permanent  supply,  which  no  one  mill  could 
fomlsh.  We  have  had  three  paper  panics  within  three  years,  two  of  which 
have  been  due  directly  to  the  failure  of  that  ocMnpany  to  continually  supply  all 
of  its  customers.  Its  officers  speak  hopefully  of  their  efforts  to  resume  normal 
production.  They  claim  they  are  tumhig  out  eO  per  cent  of  their  capacity, 
and  say  they  may  be  runntiig  full  by  May  15. 

THa  tASaW  AND   CANADA. 

In  addition  to  this  strike  disturbance,  the  International  Paper  Co.  is  responsi- 
ble for  an  ugly  compUcatton  with  the  Province  of  Quebec,  which  menaces  Amer- 
ican print-paper  mills.  One-half  of  the  news-print  paper  produced  in  the 
United  States  is  made  from  Canadian  pulp  wood.  Twenty-three  important 
print-paper  mills  depend  upon  the  Province  of  Quebec  for  their  supply.  The 
timber  rights  of  more  than  12,000  square  miles  of  Crown  lands  in  that  Province 
are  owned  by  American  paper  milla  The  International  Paper  Co.  has  tied  up  a 
large  sum,  possibly  $7,000,000,  in  Canadian  woodlands,  which  investment  was 
predicated  upon  a  pledge  made  by  Quebec's  former  premier  in  September,  1900, 
that  the  Province  would  not  increase  its  stum  page  dues  for  a  period  of  10  years. 
That  time  limit  expires  September  1,  1910.  The  International  Paper  Co.,  with 
fuU  knowledge  of  that  time  limit,  has  built  wood-preparing  plants  in  Canada. 
It  has  dammed  and  improved  Canadian  rivers  to  increase  its  timber  output.  It 
has  exx)ended  vast  sums  in  timber  tracts  while  adding  only  two  machines  to  its 
paper-making  equipment  in  the  United  States  in  a  period  of  12  years.  The 
money  that  should  have  gone  Into  the  utilization  of  194,000  undeveloped  horse- 
power on  American  watercourses  has  been  laid  out  by  It  in  a  speculation  in 
Canadian  timber  areas.  It  has  not  limited  itself  to  its  needs.  It  has  acquired 
rights  to  woodlands  that  can  not  be  utilized  by  it  within  50  years.  It  acquired 
three  times  the  timber  area  that  would  be  necessary  for  a  perpetual  supply  of 
its  present  needs.  Ordinarily  such  a  concern  should  be  disposed  to  conserve  its 
own  interests  and  those  of  its  customers  by  promoting  reciprocal  trade  relations 
with  Canada.  It  took  the  opposite  course  and  precipitated  an  international 
marl.  In  April,  1908,  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  as  a  result 
of  the  complaints  of  publishers  against  the  exactions  of  paper  makers,  appointed 
a  fecial  committee  of  investigation.  That  committee,  in  a  period  of  10  months, 
under  the  leadership  of  Hon.  James  R.  Mann,  of  Illinois,  subjected  the  paper 
trade  to  a  scrutiny  that  in  all  our  tariff  history  had  not  been  equaled  for  thor- 
oughness. The  committee  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  free  ground  wood 
and  a  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on  news-print  paper.  The  investigation  carried  with  it 
a  substantial  pledge  of  good  f&ith  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  accept  the  result 
of  that  inquiry.  The  House  of  Representatives  so  regarded  it  and  approved  it 
Canada  and  its  Provinces  were  ready  to  accept  the  recommendation  and  to  give  us 
an  unrestricted  supply  of  pulp  wood.  But  when  the  matter  came  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate,  Mr.  Aldrich,  at  the  instance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co.,  violated  the  good  faith  of  that  investigation  and  refused  even  to 
examine  the  reports  of  cost  which  the  paper  mills  hod  furnished.  He  insisted 
upon  a  duty  of  $3.76  per  ton  and  tried  to  bully  Canada  into  compliance.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  and  disregarding  the  vast  interests 
of  the  newspapers  and  their  many  employees,  Mr.  Aldrich  undertook  to  force 
the  Canadian  Province  to  terms  by  a  maximum  tariff.  That  policy  was  subse- 
quently abandoned,  but  Quebec  announces  that  it  will  immediately  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  pulp  wood  cut  from  its  Crown  lands.  The  American  paper 
makers  say  such  a  policy  is  confiscation.  The  Provincial  authorities  say,  that  if 
the  United  States  wants  Quebec  to  send  its  Crown-land  wood  to  American  paper 
mills  without  restriction,  then  the  United  States  should  not  impose  a  tariff 
barrier  upon  Canadian  print  paper,  which  is  the  product  of  that  pulp  wood. 
The  situation  is  full  of  menace  to  newspapers  which  must  ultimately  pay  what- 
ever costs  are  added  to  the  raw  wood  while  this  matter  remains  unsettled.  The 
International  Paper  Co.  will  probably  be  the  heaviest  loser  by  this  proceeding, 
but  the  shortsighted  management  of  that  corporation  made  this  outcome  in- 
evitable. 

President  Taft  and  the  Canadian  authorities  have  arranged  to  confer  soon 
upon  the  adjustment  of  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  and  it  is 
barely  possible  that  some  sort  of  a  reciprocity  arrangement  may  be  made  in 
the  summer  for  ratification  by  Congress  next  winter.  Meanwhile,  vast  interests 
are  Iield  in  susp^ise.  The  cost  of  paper  to  publishers,  involving  an  outlay  of 
approximately  $50,000,000  per  annum,  is  left   to  the  uncertain   decision   of 
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special  interests  in  Congress.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associa- 
tion should  urge  prompt  action  in  removing  this  menaca  A  delay  until  next 
winter  will  bring  mlUions  of  loss  to  newspapers.  The  matter  should  be  settled 
now. 

The  primary  aims  of  the  paper  bureau  during  the  year  have  been  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  print  paper  and  pulps  from  Canada  and  the  Insurance  of  a 
full  and  free  supply  of  pulp  wood  from  Canada. 

An  effort  has  been  made  through  the  preparation  of  a  draft  of  uniform  con- 
tract to  establish  a  basis  of  settlement  that  would  be  acceptable  to  buyers  of 
news-print  paper. 

Bulletins  and  statements  have  been  issued  as  follows : 

Forms  of  print  paper  contracts  (No.  2138). 

Weight  and  strength  of  news-print  paper  (No.  2095). 

Press  room  waste  report  (No.  2179). 

The  price  publishers  should  pay  for  news-print  paper  (Feb.  3, 1910). 

Print  paper  mill  conspiracy  (Jan.  3,  1910). 

Widths  of  rolls  of  dally  newspapers  (No.  2168). 

Dates  of  expirations  of  paper  contracts  (No.  2184). 

List  of  print  paiJer  mills,  revised  to  December  7,  1909. 

Data  bearing  on  the  cost  of  print  paper  production  was  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Tariff  Board  January  12,  1910. 

When  the  International  Paper  Co.  sent  a  strike  notice  to  its  customers  ad- 
vising them  to  protect  themselves  by  buying  from  the  mills,  the  paper  bureau 
facilitated  that  work  of  covering  and  eased  the  paper  market  by  sending  a  list 
of  International  Paper  Ck>.  customers  with  widths  of  rolls  in  each  case  to  every 
considerable  paper  mill  in  the  country,  thereby  promptly  relieving  the  paper 
company  from  some  of  the  pressure  which  might  otherwise  have  been  put 
upon  it. 

Reports  have  been  received  of  new  production  to  the  extent  of  320  tons 
in  the  United  States  and  105  in  territories  that  affect  this  market  The  ship- 
ment of  news-print  paper  from  Norway  to  Gulf  ports  and  relief  from  oppres- 
sive charges  of  paper  makers  has  been  promoted  by  pointing  out  to  foreign 
paper  makers  that  the  freight  rates  from  the  Baltic  to  Gulf  States  were  ho 
greater  than  from  New  York  to  Gulf  ports. 

Plans  for  establishing  harbor  mills  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are  In  con- 
templation by  publishers  of  those  cities. 

Progress  has  been  made  toward  a  standard  width  of  pai)er.  One  hundred 
and  forty-five  members  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association  now 
use  the  67-inch  width  or  its  divisions,  or  are  equipped  to  use  it  in  case  of 
necessity.  One  hundred  and  fifty  other  newi^apers  have  reported  that  th^  do 
use,  or  in  case  of  necessity  they  could  use  some  of  those  widths.  Many  mem- 
bers using  sizes  other  than  standard  have  incorporated  in  their  contracts  an 
option  to  go  to  standard. 

TESTING. 

In  addition  to  equipping  the  Paper  Bureau  with  apparatus  to  test  the  burst- 
ing strain  of  paper  and  to  accurately  weigh  the  paper  upon  scales  corrected 
by  Government  standards,  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Little 
Laboratory  of  Boston  and  with  the  electrical  testing  laboratories  of  New  York 
City  to  measure  the  color  of  paper  samples  and  to  make  other  examination  of 
paper  samples,  when  required. 

POOLS. 

The  Department  of  Justice  is  investigating  the  contracts  of  the  paper  makers, 
substantially  all  of  which  restrict  the  use  to  which  publishers  may  apply  their 
paper. 

The  box  board  paper  pool,  one  of  the  parasites  of  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  was  indicted  In  the  United  States  courts  for  restraint  of  trade, 
and  its  members  were  fined.  Writs  of  prohibition  were  also  issued  during  the 
year  against  the  former  members  of  the  fiber  and  manila  pool. 

BECOMHENDATIONS. 

The  paper  committee  asks  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers*  Association : 
Firpt.  To  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Mann  bill  (H.  R.  12314)  to  encourage  and 
promote  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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Second,  To  aek  the  Preeident  to  give  print-paper  consnmers  access  to  the 
paper-mill  reports  of  daily  production,  dally  shipment,  and  stock  on  hand,  in 
order  that  an  open  market  may  he  promoted. 

The  paper  committee  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  form  of  uniform  con- 
tract submitted  by  it  It  suggests  that  members  insist  upon  (1)  a  weight  basis 
of  ao  pounds  for  500  sheets,  measuring  24  by  36  inches;  (2)  that  the  yardage 
be  indicated  on  each  roll;  (3)  that  standard  colors  be  adopted  when  approved 
by  the  board  of  directors;  (4)  that  standards,  when  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors,  be  established  for  effective  and  economical  wrapping  of  paper  rolls. 


EiXtracts  from  report  of  committee  on   paper  to   the  Amerlcnn   Newspaper  Publishers' 
AssoGlatloD,  Apr.  27,  1911,  relating  to 

BECIPROCITY. 

The  effort  started  by  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  in 
September,  1907,  to  secure  print  paper  free  from  import  duty  promises  results 
in  a  short  time.  The  reciprocity  agreement  with  Canada,  which  has  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  which  is  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
will,  if  ratified,  insure  competition  from  unrestricted  wood  lands  of  Canada, 
and  will  remove  the  uncertainty  that  has  deterred  the  development  of  print- 
paper  mills  in  the  United  States.  Ultimately,  it  will  force  a  reduction  from  the 
agreed  prices  of  the  paper  makers.  The  paper  committee  will  continue  its 
effort  to  obtain  the  abolition  of  Imftort  duty  on  print  paper  when  made  from 
free  wood  wherever  cut.  Offerings  of  paper  from  Sweden  within  the  past  year 
were  equivalent  to  $37.87  per  ton  cost,  Insurance,  freight,  delivered  on  steamship 
wharf  at  principal  seaboard  cities,  for  paper  averaging  30^  pounds  on  the 
standard  basis.    This  quotation  did  not  cover  the  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton. 

The  Province  of  New  Bnmswlck  is  following  the  course  of  other  Canadian 
Provinces  in  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  It  has  fixed  October  1, 
1911,  as  the  date  after  which  no  licenses  shall  issue  for  the  cutting  of  pulp  wood 
for  exportation. 

The  Union  Bag  &  Paper  Co.,  the  Berlin  Mills  Co.,  and  other  American  paper 
manufacturers  are  building  factories  in  Canada.  It  is  given  out  that  the  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  will  build  in  Canada,  tariff  or  no  tariff. 

The  method  adopted  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  for  the  admis- 
sion of  pulps  and  paper  free  from  duty  when  made  from  free  wood  will  be  help- 
ful to  consumers  in  exerting  an  economic  pressure  upon  the  Canadian  Prov- 
incen  and  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of  cheap  pulp  wood  for  American 
paper  mills. 

Announcements  of  new  projects  for  pulp  and  paper  making  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  the  extent  of  2,000  tons  per  day  capacity,  point  to  a 
revolution  in  the  print-paper  business  within  the  next  three  years  or,  at  least, 
to  a  readjustment  of  production.  The  fact  that  the  mills  in  the  United  States 
ayerage  only  25  tons  per  day  per  machine  while  modem  paper  machines  turn 
out  56  tons  per  day  has  brought  about  the  promotion  of  new  ventures  based 
upon  improved  methods  and  up-to-date  equipment. 

Reports  from  various  localities  seem  to  agree  that  l)ecause  of  the  slow 
growth  of  spruce  wood  the  proposed  plans  of  reforestation  of  the  spruce  forests 
are  unprofitable  and  therefore  improbable.  Efforts  to  find  a  substitute  for 
spruce  wood  in  the  production  of  cheap  print  paper  continue,  but  thus  far  with- 
out success.  The  efforts  of  paper  makers  to  stop  waste  in  cutting  and  in  pre- 
paring their  wood  and  in  processes  of  manufacture  give  promise  of  more  imme- 
diate results.  The  report  from  Germany  of  a  process  for  grinding  wood  into 
mechanical  pulp  with  one-third  of  the  power  now  used  seems  to  point  the  way 
to  vast  possibilities  in  print-paper  manufacture.    That  business  is  in  a  primi- 


TBADE  WAR  WrTH  CANADA  OVEB  PRINT  PAPBR. 

The  Editorial  Review  for  November  {19091  will  contain  an  article  entitled 
"A  trade  war  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,"  by  John  Norris,  in  which 
he  says: 

"A  trade  war  with  a  foreign  country  involving  retaliatory  imiwrt  duties  and 
cross  retaliation  is  a  novelty  in  American  history.    The  Payne  bill  threw  out  a 
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challenge  to  all  the  world  to  give  to  the  United  States  the  benefit  of  the 
tayored-nation  rate  or  to  stop  trading  with  us.  Tliat  threat  was  originaUj 
designed  to  force  France  and  Germany  to  better  terms,  our  yearly  interchanges 
with  those  countries  amounting  to  $W7,000,000.  But  the  friends  of  the  paper 
manufacturers  among  the  tariff  conferees  were  so  determined  to  npset  the 
arrangement  recommended  by  the  Mann  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  force  Canada  to  terms  of  complete  surrender  in  the  matter  of 
pulp-wood  supply  from  Canadian  forests  to  American  mills  tliat  they  injected 
stringent  phrasings  into  the  maximum  tariff  clauses  of  the  conference  report 
In  order  that  they  might  punish  the  Doihlnion  if  It  should  prove  intractable. 
As  a  result  they  have  precipitated  a  situation  which  has  induced  the  Province 
Df  Quebec  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  This  action,  if  persisted 
in,  will  ultimately  force  the  removal  of  many  American  paper  mills  to  Canada 
because  of  the  inadequate  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  the  United  Statea  Tl^ 
dangers  of  that  retaliatory  program  were  pointed  out  to  Senators  Aldrich  and 
Bmoot  at  a  hearing  on  April  7,  1909,  and  they  confidently  asserted  tliat  they 
could  take  care  of  Canada  when  the  situation  arose ;  ttiat  they  were  not  fit  for 
their  Jobs  if  they  could  not  protect  American  interests  in  that  matter.  The 
methods  which  they  then  had  in  mind,  if  indeed  they  had  any  In  mind,  for 
defeating  the  Canadian  program  will  be  awaited  with  intense  concern  by  many 
interests,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  newspaper  publishers,  who  use 
$50,000,000  worth  of  print  paper  annually;  the  users  of  other  kinds  of  paper, 
who  require  $200,000,000  worth  of  paper  annually;  the  coal  men,  who  sell 
$41,000,000  worth  of  coal  to  Canada ;  the  iron  men,  who  sell  $38,000,000  worth 
of  manufactured  articles;  and  the  railroads,  which  handle  business  involving 
an  aimual  interchange  of  $285,000,000. 

The  various  steps  thus  far  indicated  in  this  new  phase  of  international 
warfare  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

First.  A  circular  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department  to  collectors  of 
customs,  dated  August  26,  1909,  imposing  a  retaliatory  duty  of  $2  per  ton  on 
print  paper  and  $1.67  per  ton  on  mechanically  ground  wood,  made  from  wood 
cut  on  Crown  lands,  in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario.  This  $2  per  ton 
duty  supplemented  the  duty  of  $3.75  per  ton  fixed  by  the  Payne  bill. 

Second.  The  announcement  of  Premier  Gouin,  September  6,  1909,  tliat  the 
Province  of  Quebec  would  Join  with  the  Province  of  Ontario  and  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  unmanufactured  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands. 

Third.  Beginning  March  31,  1910,  the  Payne  law  imposing  25  p^  cent  ad 
valorem  duty,  or  $10,500,000  additional  duty  on  $42,000,000  worth  of  dutiable 
imports  to  the  United  States  from  the  leading  Provinces  of  Canada. 

Fourth.  Threat  by  Canada  that  if  the  maximum  tariff  of  the  Payne  law  is 
enforced,  Canada  will  retaliate  by  applying  its  surtax  act  of  1903,  adding 
one-third  to  duties  on  articles  from  any  country  which  discriminates  against 
Canada.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  $7,500,000  duty  on  articles  soit 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada. 

Fifth.  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association,  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  the 
Montreal  Board  of  Trade,  in  September,  asked  the  Canadian  Government  to  stop 
the  exportation  not  merely  of  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands,  but  of  all  unmanufac- 
tured wood,  whether  cut  on  Crown  lands  or  private  lands,  in  all  of  the  nine 
Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Sixth.  Threat  by  Canada  to  stop  importations  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  which  amount  to  $167,000,000  per  annum. 

The  amounts  imposed  in  retaliatory  duties  will  not  measure  the  extent  of  the 
damage  done  by  this  warfare.  Canadian  paper  may  be  entirely  barred  from 
the  American  market  by  the  imposition  of  the  maximum  tariff,  so  that  no  duties 
will  be  collected,  though  the  penalty  to  be  paid  directly  by  American  newspapers 
for  this  congressional  bullying  of  a  neighbor  will  probably  exceed  $15,000,000 
per  annum.  The  United  States  is  much  richer  tlian  Canada.  The  loss  of 
$192,000,000  in  sales  to  the  Dominion  would  involve  less  industrial  disturbance 
to  American  producers  than  Canada  would  suffer  by  the  loss  of  its  American 
market  and  the  sale  of  $93,000,000  worth  of  its  goods.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
end  of  a  trade  war  with  Canada.  Of  course,  such  a  situation  can  not  long  be 
maintained. 
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Ahebicait  Nbwsfapeb  Publishebs'  Association, 

World  Building, 
New  York,  March  24,  1911. 
To  puUislters: 

Will  yoQ  kindly  note  the  Inclosed  series  of  articles  relating  to  reciprocity 
with  Canada? 

Yours,  traly,  John  Nobbis, 

Chairma/n  of  OomnUttee  on  Paper, 

[Release  for  publication  without  further  notice.] 

1. 

BXGIFBOCITT  AND  THE  FABHEB*S   HOME. 

The  representatives  of  the  State  Department,  tn  negotiating  the  reciprocity 
acn^eement  with  Canada,  sought  to  do  something  In  the  way  of  cheapening  the 
cost  of  the  farmer's  home.*  Mr.  Edward  Hlnes,  the  representative  of  the  lumber 
interests,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  said  he  did 
not  think  there  was  any  necessity  for  cheaper  lumber.  The  contrary  view  was 
taken  by  the  American  negotiators.  Lumber  furnishes  the  most  important  com- 
modity of  the  articles  which  are  exempted  from  duty,  or  have  the  duties  low- 
ered, by  the  United  States.  Rough  lumber,  which  is  made  entirely  free.  Is,  of 
course,  the  most  important  material  In  home  building.  The  United  States  buys 
$18,000,000  per  annum  and  upward  of  this  class  of  lumber  from  Canada,  and 
the  duties  remitted  to  the  American  people  amount  to  more  than  $1,250,000. 
Planed  or  finished  lumber  is  heavily  reduced,  as  are  laths  and  palings. 

When  It  comes  to  roofing,  the  farmer  gets  the  benefit  whether  he  uses  shin- 
gles, slates,  or  manufactures  of  asbestos  On  all  these  articles  the  reductions 
are  heavy,  and  especially  on  shingles. 

When  it  comes  to  laying  the  foundation  of  his  home,  there  is  also  a  material 
reduction  made  on  all  classes  of  building  stone.  If  cement  enters  into  the  con- 
struction, as  it  does  in  many  homes,  he  gets  the  further  benefit  of  gypsum  or 
plaster  of  rock,  which  Is  made  free.  Gypsum  now  enters  very  largely  not  only 
into  stucco  work,  but  Into  ordinary  Portland  cement,  which  is  used  extensively. 

When  the  farmer  comes  to  paint  his  house,  he  has  the  further  benefit  of 
reduced  du^  on  oxide  of  Iron,  which  enters  Into  paints. 


FABM-LAND  VALUES  AND  WAGES  IN  OANADA  AND  THE  THTITED  STATES. 

Apropos  of  Canadian  reciprocity,  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Board  which  the 
President  transmitted  to  the  Senate  in  response  to  the  Cummins  resolution  con- 
tains some  mighty  interesting  reading  regarding  the  relative  land  values  and 
farm  wages  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  respectively. 

The  actual  situation  Is  that  occupied  farm  lands  in  Canada,  except  in  the 
northwest,  range  in  value  as  high  as  or  higher  than  those  along  the  border  in 
the  United  State&  '*  In  the  New  England  border  States— Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont— the  land  values  fall  below  those  in  all  the  eastern  Prov- 
inces, with  the  exception  of  New  Brunswick,  where  the  value  is  the  same  as  in 
Vermont  and  slightly  less  than  in  New  Hampshire  and  Maine." 

Mi<^MgaTi  land  averages  $4  per  acre  lower  than  Ontario  land,  as  does  also 
Minnesota  land.  In  Wisconsin  and  some  of  our  more  Interior  southern  States, 
where  the  season  is  warmer  and  longer  and  the  soil  exceptionally  fertile,  the 
land  yalus  are  hi^er  than  in  our  own  border  States,  and  to  the  same  degree 
higher  than  the  Canadian  lands  adjoining  those  border  States.  Going  farther 
west,  it  appears  that  farm  lands  in  Manitoba,  in  the  10  years  Just  passed,  have 
increased  from  an  average  value  of  $13  per  acre  to  an  average  value  of  $29 
per  acre,  or  124  per  cen^  while  Minnesota  lands  have  increased  from  $26  to 
$40,  or  only  77  per  cent.  In  British  Columbia  the  value  of  occupied  farm  lands 
is  $73  per  acre. 

Several  economic  facts  must  be  noted  in  regard  to  the  cheap  lands  of  north- 
western Canada.  In  the  first  place,  these  lands  are  rising  with  almost  incredible 
rapidity  toward  the  United  States  value  level.    In  Saskatchewan  improved  farm 
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land  mounted  from  $7  per  acre  In  1900  to  $22  per  acre  In  1910,  or  215  per  cent. 
In  Alberta  the  increase  was  from  |7  to  $20,  or  186  per  cent  net  increase.  The 
Canadian  railways  are  said  to  be  anticipating  still  greater  augmentations  in 
the  value  of  these  landa  In  the  second  place,  these  lands  grow  no  other  crop 
hut  wheat  to  advantage,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  agriculturists  whose  lands 
are  used  for  mixed  farming  in  the  Canadian  west  are  against  the  reciprocity 
agreement.  As  to  wheat,  the  United  States  farmers  are  protected  by  the  longer 
freight  haul  and  by  the  fact  that  prices  of  wheat  are  largely  fixed  by  the  world's 
markets. 

Except  in  the  extreme  east,  farm  labor  in  Canada  Is  paid  practically  as  well 
as  in  the  United  State&  Wages  in  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  are  on  the  same 
general  level  as  in  Minnesota  and  North  Dakota,  being  higher  In  both  countries 
to  the  westward.  W^a^es  in  Ohio  and  Ontario  are  nearly  identical,  the  Ohio 
monthly  wage  paid  to  agricultural  laborers  being  $22.11,  while  in  Ontario  It  is 
$21.59.  New  Tork  wages  are  slightly  higher  than  those  in  Quebec,  being  $26, 
while  in  Quebec  wages  are  $23.83. 
tive  stage. 

3. 

RECIPBOCITY  AND  THE  FABMER*S   MABKET. 

The  fact  tlmt  the  reciprocity  agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  Is  intended  to  enlarge  the  market  for  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  Ib  sometimes  lost  sight  of  In  the  general  discussion  of  the  benefits 
arising  from  the  improved  trade  relations  between  the  two  countries.  But  the 
American  negotiators  had  the  market  for  the  farmer  In  view  all  along.  The 
fact  is  that  Canada  Is  not  only  a  growing  market,  but  it  has  almost  unlimited 
iwsfilbllltles  for  many  products  of  the  American  farmer  which  heretofore  have 
had  a  limited  sale,  owing  to  the  tariff  duties. 

The  Canadian  market  is  especially  valuable  for  the  products  of  mixed  farm- 
ing. The  greatest  opposition  that  has  been  arouseti  In  Canada  has  come  from 
the  fruit  and  the  vegetable  growers.  Under  the  new  conditions  which  will  be 
created  when  the  reciprocity  agreement  Is  made  effective,  the  United  States 
will  be  certain  to  sell  Canada  very  large  quantities  of  fresh  vegetables,  since 
these  articles  already  form  an  important  export  commodity,  reaching  something 
like  $1,000,000.  This  includes  all  classes  of  vegetables,  from  potatoes  to  what 
is  generally  known  as  garden  truck.  In  fresh  fruits  the  advantage  is  very 
largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and  this  covers  every  section  of  the 
country.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold  to  Canada,  under  various  rates  ot 
duty,  fresh  fruits  to  the  value  of  $1,271,000,  while  the  exports  of  fresh  fruits 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States  were  only  $233,000.  It  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  the  first  year  after  the  reciprocity  agreement  goes  Into  force  the  exports 
of  fresh  fruits  to  the  United  States  will  amount  to  $2,000,000,  while  fresh 
vegetables  will  approach  nearly  the  same  figure. 

The  benefit  which  farmers  who  grow  cotton  will  receive  from  the  free  listing 
of  cottonseed  oil  are  notable.  The  present  duty,  which  is  17^  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  Is  a  hea^-y  one,  yet  the  figures  are  climbing,  so  that  the  exports  to 
Canada  of  cottonseed  oil,  which  now  reaches  $1,100,000  and  upward,  are  likely 
to  be  doubled  when  the  duties  are  removed. 

There  is  a  pretty  general  agreement  that  the  free  listing  of  live  stock  Is  one 
of  the  most  Imiwrtant  features  of  the  agreement.  Secretary  Wilson,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  explained  how  th^  western  com  growers  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  fatten  Canadian  cattle.  But  since  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  published  It  has  developed  that  the  free  entry  of  horses  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  features.  Nobody 
objects  to  this  free  entry,  yet  heretofore  a  heavy  duty  has  hampered  a  trade 
which  is  a  most  important  one.  Out  In  Montana  it  has  been  found  that  a  very 
great  advantage  will  be  derived  by  the  farmers  from  the  opportimity  to  drive 
their  sheep  further  north  during  certahi  seasons  and  then  bring  them  ba<* 
across  the  line  without  the  payment  of  duty. 

The  market  for  grass  and  other  seeds  in  Canada  is  one  which  the  fknners 
along  the  bolder  are  in  a  splendid  position  to  supply.  Clover  and  timothy 
needs  can  be  raised  profitably  in  many  sections,  and  in  certain  seasons,  If  they 
••n  be  sure  of  a  market  not  too  far  away.  Canada  takes  much  larger  qnantl- 
ties  of  clover  and  timothy  from  the  United  States  than  she  sends  to  this  coun- 
try, but  heretofore  she  has  levied  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  these  products. 
They  will  now  go  in  free,  as  will  garden  and  field  seeds  generally. 
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Some  decided  advantages  are  derived  by  nurserymen  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  The  negotiators  found  that  a  mutual  lowering  of  duties  on  grape 
vines,  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  bushes  would  be  beneficial  to  both 
conntries,  and  this  was  done.  The  American  negotiators,  however,  went 
further  than  this  and  persuaded  the  Canadian  commissioners  to  lower  the  duty 
on  horticultural  stock  from  the  United  States.  This  includes  apple,  cherry, 
peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince  trees.  Canada  imports  more  than  $500,000  worth 
of  these  trees  from  this  country,  and  under  the  reduced  duties  the  importations 
are  pretty  certain  to  Increase. 

Florida, 
etfect  of  the  proposed  canadian  becipbogitt. 

A  free  Canadian  market  for  fresh  fruits, — Florida's  famous  early  fruits  will 
have  free  access  to  Canadian  markets.  Florida  fruit  growers  have  long  recog- 
nized the  value  of  securing  even  reductions  in  Canada's  fruit  tariff,  and  have 
repeatedly  petitioned  our  State  Department  to  attempt  some  relief.  It  was 
with  these  requests  in  mind  that  Canada  was  asked  and  prevailed  upon  to  con- 
cede, with  reluctance,  not  merely  the  reduction,  but  the  entire  abolition,  of  her 
duties  on  fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States.  Early  strawberries  and  other 
berries  from  Florida,  as  well  as  her  grapes,  now  encounter  a  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  on  entry  to  Canada.  Peaches  are  taxed  $1  per  100  pounds,  plums  30 
cents  per  bushel,  and  melons  3  cents  each.  The  importance  of  Canada's  com- 
plete removal  of  these  duties  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  appreciative 
letters  from  Florida  to  the  Government.  Last  year  the  United  States  sold 
$1,271,000  of  fresh  fruits  to  Canada,  paying  $261,000  for  the  privilege. 

Free  fresh  vegetables. — Garden  produce  from  Florida  will  now  find  ready 
sale  in  Canada  free  of  all  tariff  handicaps,  reaching  the  Dominion  many  weeks 
before  the  slow-ripening  northern  crop  matures.  Early  potatoes,  onions,  to- 
matoes, etc.,  command  high  prices  in  Quebec  and  Ontario  cities.  We  sell 
Canada  $865,000  of  fresh  vegetables  annually,  in  the  face  of  $242,000  duty. 
Potatoes  are  taxed  20  cents  a  bushel  and  most  other  vegetables  30  per  cent. 
Florida  is  splendidly  situated  to  take  advantage  of  the  removal  of  these  duties. 

Dried  or  canned  fruits  or  vegetables. — ^Dried  fruits,  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
and  apricots  are  made  mutually  free  by  the  reciprocity  agreement.  On  canned 
fruits  Canada  lowers  her  duty  by  one-ninth,  or  from  2k  cents  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  On  canned  vegetables  the  rate  is  lowered  by  one-sixth,  or  from  li 
cents  to  li  cents  per  pound. 

Cottonseed  oil. — Free  cottonseed  oil  has  been  conceded  by  Canada.  Here- 
tofore this  northern  product  has  been  dutiable  at  17J  i)er  cent  on  entry  into  the 
Dominion.  During  1910  this  country  sold  $1,111,400  of  cottonseed  oil  to 
Canada,  paying  approximately  $200,000  duty  thereon.  Considerable  quantities 
of  cottonseed  oil  are  produced  in  Florida. 

Free  fish  and  low-duty  meats  for  the  United  States. — Under  the  proposed 
arrangement  fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  Falted,  or  preserved  In  any  manner,  are  to 
,  be  mutually  free  of  duty.  The  United  States  imi)orts  from  Canada  nearly 
$5,000,000  of  fish  annually,  this  being  one-tenth  of  our  total  consumption.  We 
collect  about  one-half  million  dollars  duty  on  these  Imiiorts,  and  this  amount 
is,  of  course,  added  to  the  price  our  consumers  pay  for  the  fish.  The  rates  on 
the  principal  varieties  bought  from  Canada  are  three-quarters  of  a  cent  or  1 
cent  per  pound.  The  removal  of  these  duties  will  tend  to  render  fish  less  ex- 
pensive throughout  the  entire  country,  a  fact  of  great  interest  to  regions  whose 
warm  climate  make  fish  a  peculiarl}'  valuable  food  staple. 

The  removal  of  our  tariff  on  live  animals,  and  the  reduction  of  that  on  meats 
of  all  kinds,  will  help  to  lower  the  cost  of  uieiit  In  this  country;  and  a  State 
like  Florida,  which  produces  little  meat  of  Its  own,  will  find  nothing  but 
benefit  in  this  arrangement.  Our  present  raten  on  cattle  are,  in  general,  equiva- 
lent to  between  25  per  cent  and  30  per  cent,  and  these  will  be  completely  done 
away  with.  Our  present  rates  on  meat  range  upward  from  1^  cents  per  pound 
on  fresh  meat  to  4  cents  on  bacon  and  hams. 

Free  wheat  and  grains  for  the  United  States. — It  Is  proiwsed  to  allow  Cana- 
dian wheat  and  other  grain  free  entry  into  this  country.  While  this  will  have 
no  Immediate  effect  on  the  price  of  cereal  foodstuffs,  it  will  operate  to  forestall 
an  increase  in  their  cost  when  our  consumption  shall  overtake  our  production. 
Even  at  the  present  time  It  will  steady  the  prices  of  our  breadstuffs  and  widen 
the  sonrces  of  our  milling  supply. 
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Geobgia. 
effect  of  the  froposbd  canadian  becifbocitt. 

Cottonseed  oil. — Cottonseed  oil  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  free  of  duty  under  the  pending  reciprocity  legislation,  in  place  of  being 
taxed  at  17|  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  at  present.  This  arrangement  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  Georgia,  which  ranked  second  among  cottonseed  oil  producing 
States  in  1904  and  is  believed  to  have  now  overtaken  Tennessee  in  this  regard. 
The  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil,  etc.,  is  among  the  very  foremost  of  Greorgia's 
industries,  both  as  to  importance  and  vigor.  So  long  ago  as  1904  her  annual 
product  in  this  industry  was  valued  at  nearly  $14,000,000. 

The  significance  of  Canada's  concession  of  free  cottonseed  oil  to  the  American 
producer  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  even  In  the  face  of  the  present  duty 
this  country  sold  $1,114,400  worth  of  cottonseed  oil  in  the  Dominion  in  the 
calendar  year  1910,  paying  approximately  $200,000  in  duty  thereon. 

Fresh  fruits, — Georgia's  famous  fruit  products — ^peaches,  melons,  apples,  and 
grapes — ^wIU  enter  Canada  free  of  duty  under  the  proposed  reciprocal  agree- 
ment Since  her  fruits  each  year  arrive  at  the  marketable  stage  many  weeks 
before  the  Canadian  fruits  commence  to  mature,  Georgia  will  find  the  new 
arrangement  a  highly  profitable  one.  The  Georgia  Fruit  Growers'  Association, 
realizing  the  value  of  the  Canadian  market,  has  repeatedly  petitioned  onr 
Department  of  State  to  secure  more  favorable  tariff  conditions,  and  it  was  with 
these  requests  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  asked  and  pre- 
vailed upon  to  concede,  with  much  reluctance,  the  removal  of  all  duties  on  fresh 
fruits  entering  Canada  from  this  country. 

Peaches  are  at  present  taxed  $1  per  100  pounds  by  Canada,  and  this  duty, 
added  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  has  decreased  the  Canadian  demand  for 
Georgia  peaches.  The  Dominion  at  present  imposes  a  duty  of  3  cents  each  ujion 
melons,  thus  hampering  the  creation  of  a  Canadian  market  for  onr  celebrated 
southern  watermelons.  The  Canadian  duty  on  grapes,  as  well  as  on  straw- 
berries and  other  berries,  is  2  cents  per  pound.  Apples  are  taxed  by  Canada  at 
40  cents  per  barrel,  pears  at  50  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  plums  at  30  cents  per 
bushel.  The  well-known  high  quality  of  Georgia's  peaches,  grapes,  and  melons 
will  tend  to  gain  for  these  products  an  immediate  sale  in  Canada  so  soon  as 
the  tariff  barriers  shall  be  removed.  Even  under  the  present  tariff  status  the 
United  States  sold  fresh  fruits  to  Canada  to  a  value  of  $1,271,000  during 
Canada's  last  fiscal  year,  paying  import  duties  to  the  sum  of  $201,000. 

Fresh  vegetables. — ^Fresh  vegetables  will  be  exempted  from  all  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  proposed  reciprocity  plan.  This  will  give  Georgia  a  larger  range  of 
markets  for  her  early  potatoes  and  garden  produce — onions,  tomatoes,  sweet 
potatoes  or  yams,  etc.  These  will  find  a.re^dy  sale  in  the  Dominion  before  the 
late-ripening  Canadian  crops  are  gathered.  Canada  has  hitherto  taxed  i>otatoes 
20  cents  per  bushel,  sweet  potatoes  10  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  vegetables 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  entire  al)olition  of  these  duties  will  undoubtedly 
stimulate  American  exports  to  Canada  of  all  kinds  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  no 
State  is  better  located  to  derive  advantage  from  such  an  extension  of  our  trade 
than  is  Georgia.  Already  the  United  States  sells  beyond  her  northern  border 
$865,500  worth  annually  of  vegetables  in  their  natural  state,  although  the  taxes 
collected  upon  these  sales  by  Canada  amount  to  $242,000. 

Dried  or  canned  fruits  or  vegetables. — ^Dried  fruits  are  made  mutually  free  by 
the  agreement.  On  canned  fruits  Canada  lowers  her  duty  by  one-ninth,  or  from 
2i  to  2  cents  per  pound ;  on  canned  vegetables  the  rate  is  lowered  by  one-sixth, 
or  from  1|  to  li  cents  per  pound.  Needless  to  say,  Georgia  should  profit  by 
these  concessions. 

Hogs  and  hog  products. — Georgia's  prominence  as  a  swine-producing  State  is 
traditional.  Her  hogs  exceed  in  total  farm  value  those  of  any  eastern  or  south- 
ern State  excepting  Texas,  their  worth  being  estimated  on  January  1,  1910,  at 
over  $11,500,000.  Under  the  proposed  reciprocity  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty 
on  bacon,  hams,  salt  pork,  and  lard  by  three-eighths,  or  from  2  cents  per  poimd 
to  li  cents  per  pound.  In  spite  of  the  present  Canadian  duties  the  United  States 
exported  to  Canada  $3,004,000  worth  of  these  products  during  the  year  ended 
March  31, 1910.  Of  the  $505,000  of  duties  collected  by  Canada  on  the  above  con- 
signments, she  would  have  remitted  $190,000  if  the  proposed  reciprocity  rates 
had  been  in  force.  From  this  showing  it  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  Domin- 
ion's demand  for  American  hog  products  is  already  broad  and  decisive,  and  that 
the  proposed  radical  cut  in  her  tariff  rate  will  give  our  citizens  a  large  advan- 
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tage  in  a  market  of  demonstrated  value.  Canada  bought  bacon  and  bams  from 
tbe  United  States  daring  tbe  period  indicated  above  to  a  value  of  $816,000,  pork 
barreled  in  brine  to  a  value  of  |830,000,  and  lard  to  a  value  of  $1,348,000.  In 
accordance  with  the  pending  legislation  Canada  will  also  allow  live  swine  free 
entry,  whereas  they  are  at  present  dutiable  at  1}  cents  per  pound.  The  benefits 
accruing  to  Georgia  from  these  features  of  the  agreement  require  no  point- 
ing out 

Nursery  stock. — Canada  has  agreed  to  concede  her  intermediate  rates  upon 
nursery  and  horticultural  stock,  taxing  peach  trees  and  other  fruit  trees  2i  cents 
eaeli  in  place  of  8  cents  each,  and  vines  and  berry  bushes  17}  per  cent.  Instead 
of  20  per  cent  These  concessions  will  be  of  value  to  Georgia  nurserymen  and 
growers  of  peach  tree  or  vineyard  stocks. 

Fish,  fresh  or  preserved. — Under  the  proposed  arrangement  fish  of  any  kind, 
fresh,  salted,  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  are  to  be  mutually  free  of  duty. 
Georgia's  interest  in  procuring  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  food 
staple  may  be  predicated  from  the  well-known  suitability  of  fish  for  alimentary 
use  in  warm  climates.  The  United  States  as  a  whole  imports  nearly  $5,000,000 
worth  of  fish  from  Canada,  this  amount  constituting  one-tenth  of  our  total 
consumption.  Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  cent  or  one  cent  per  pound 
on  the  principal  varieties  imported  from  the  Dominiou,  including  dried  and 
smoked  fish.  The  sum  collected  under  these  rates  amounts  to  nearly  one-half 
million  dollars  annually  on  Canadian  fish.  The  removal  of  these  impositions 
will  tend  to  render  fish  less  expensive  throughout  the  entire  country. 

Wheat  and  grains. — ^Georgia's  production  of  wheat  in  1909  was  valued  at 
$3,560,000,  while  the  grain  used  by  her  flour  mills  as  long  ago  as  1904  was 
worth  nearly  double  that  amount.  It  is  thus  evident  that  she  is  Interested  in 
obtaining  wheat  and  other  grains  to  the  best  advantage.  Under  the  agreement 
wheat  and  grains  of  all  kinds  are  rendered  mutually  duty  free.  This  will 
eventually  tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  and 
will  greatly  broaden  the  sources  of  supply  for  American  millers. 

Illinois, 
effsgt  of  the  fboposed  canadian  recifbocity. 

Lumber  and  wood  products. — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  all  lumber  from  Canada  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed. 
At  present  rough  lumber  is  taxed  $1.25  per  M  feet.  On  planed  or  finished 
lumber  the  rates  will  also  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  value  of  these  tariff  modifications  to  the  American  consumer  is  evident, 
^he  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States  which  has  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years  prior  to  1908  decreased  in  the  latter  year  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  production  in  1900.  The  timber  resources  of  the  Northern 
and  C^tral  States  have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted;  and  since  1907 
our  exports  of  lumber  have  fallen  off  in  spite  of  the  rapid  exploitation  of  our 
southern  and  far  western  supplies.  The  average  price  of  lumber  per  M  feet 
rose  from  $11.08  in  1899  to  $15.37  in  1908.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  lumber 
has  of  course  very  greatly  increased.  Even  under  the  protection  at  present  In 
effect  the  United  States  imported  over  $19,000,000  worth  of  boards,  deals,  and 
planks  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910. 

On  shingles  the  United  States  has  agreed  to  return  to  the  Dingley  rate  of 
80  cents  per  thousand,  abandoning  the  Payne  rate  of  50  cents  per  thousand. 
Under  this  latter  rate  we  were  forced  to  import  $1,759,000  worth  of  shingles 
from  Canada  during  the  year  indicated  abova 

The  United  States  duty  on  laths  will  be  reduced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents 
per  1,000  pieces.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910,  this  country  imported  laths 
from  the  Dominion  to  a  value  of  $1,802,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  admit  without  duty 
railroad  ties,  paving  posts,  and  telegraph  posts,  etc..  when  imported  from 
Canada.  These  articles  are  at  present  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  imported  even  under  this  rate. 

Fencing  materials,— The  American  farmer  will  welcome  the  provision  made 
by  the  agreement  for  free  fencing  materials.  All  duties  are  removed  from 
fencing  wire,  whether  barbed  or  not,  as  well  as  from  pickets  and  palings  for 
ftiicea  At  the  present  time  fencing  wires  are  dutiable  at  not  less  than  35  per 
cent  and  barbed  wire  at  three-fourths  cent  per  pound.    Pickets  and  palings  are 
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taxed  10  per  cent  Since  Oanada  has  made  conaideMble  progress  tn  tbe  masa* 
facture  of  wire  it  is  probable  that  tbese  olteratkms  will  have  an  effect  ntmn 
tbe  United  States  market  price. 

Cream  separators, — Cream  separators  are  to  be  admitted  Into  this  country 
free  of  duty  when  from  Canada.  In  the  s^mrator  Industry  also,  the  Ganadiaa 
manufacturers  have  made  considerable  headway.  Hitherto  a  45  per  cent  doty 
has  prevented  them  from  attempting  to  offer  their  product  to  American  fianners 
and  creameries. 

Fish,  fresh  and  preserved, — By  the  pending  arrangement  fish  of  all  kinds  are 
made  free  of  duty  by  both  countries.  The  bearing  of  this,  act  ion  upon  our  fbod 
supply  may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  nearly  fl9,000,000  worth  of  fish  are  con- 
sumed annually  In  this  country — one-tenth  of  the  total*  or  over  ^,800,000 
worth,  coming  from  Canada.  Under  the  present  tariff  the  buUt  of  our  Canadian 
fish  are  taxed  at  three-fourths  cent  or  1  cent  per  pound,  fresh- water  fish  alone 
entering  at  one-fourth  cent  per  pound.  The  total  duties  on  fish  entering  the 
United  States  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  1910,  amounted  to  nearly 
one-half  million  dollars.  The  removal  of  this  tax  upon  a  food  article  much 
used  by  our  laboring  classes  will  render  fish  at  once  less  expensive  and  more 
abundant. 

Salt, — Salt,  which  has  been  dutiable  at  our  frontier  at  11  cents  or  7  cents  per 
100  pounds,  according  to  whether  imported  in  bulk  or  in  packages,  will  be  made 
duty  free  by  both  countries. 

Stone  and  roofing  slate, — Building  stone  and  roofing  slate  are  mutually  re- 
duced as  to  duty  by  the  agreement. 

Various  mineral  substances. — Coke,  which  has  been  taxed  20  per  cent  upon 
entry  Into  this  country,  is  made  free  by  the  reciprocity  agreement  lu  fiscal 
1910  the  United  States  Imported  over  $200,000  worth  of  coke  from  Canada. 
Electrical  machinery  and  stove  manufacturers  will  benefit  from  the  placing  of 
mica  upon  our  free  list,  the  present  rate  being  equal  to  slightly  over  30  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  United  States  is  dependent  upon  Canada  for  most  of  her 
mica,  the  domestic  supply  of  this  important  material  amounting  to  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  annual  consumption.  Free  fluorspar  will  benefit  steel  manufac- 
turers. Free  talc,  soda  ash,  and  crude  glycerin  will  be  appreciated  by  various 
classes  in  this  country. 

Canned  fruit  and  vegetables. — Canada  is  to  reduce  her  duties  by  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  on  these  products — ^a  concession  which  should  be  of  interest  to 
a  State  which  produced  over  $3,000,000  worth  of  them  in  1904.  Canada's  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  during  her  fiscal 
year  1910  amounted  to  approximately  $125,000. 

Pickles  and  sauces.^On  this  item  the  United  States  is  to  receive  the  benefit 
of  Canada's  intermediate  rate  of  32§  per  cent,  in  place  of  paying  35  per  cent 
duty  as  formerly.  We  sold  to  the  Dominion  $80,000  worth  of  pickles,  sauces, 
etc.,  during  the  year  ended  March  81,  1910.  Under  the  heading  "pickles, 
sauces,  and  preserves*'  the  1905  census  of  manufactures  estimates  Illinois' 
production  at  nearly  $4,000,000. 

Live  animals,  meat,  and  meat  prodvcf*.— Under  the  reciprocal  legislation 
both  countries  will  remove  all  duties  on  live  animals.  Under  the  Payne  tariff 
food  animals  are  taxed  at  various  specific  rates  whose  ad  valorem  equivalents 
range  generally  between  20  and  30  per  cent.  Under  these  rates  we  imported 
from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  1910  nearly  $800,000  worth  of  food  animals. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Canadian  supply,  upon  which  the  American  consumer  and 
packer  may  now  draw  without  restriction.  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Do- 
minion Is  able  to  export  about  $11,500,000  worth  of  these  animals  annually. 

The  mutual  rate  on  meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  1^  cents  per  pound  under  the 
agreement.  At  present  our  rates  on  meat  range  from  li  cents  per  pound  on 
fresh  meats  up  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  bacon  and  hams,  and  25  per  cent  on 
other  meats  (salted,  smoked,  etc.).  This  reduction  should  tend  to  keep  down 
the  price  of  living  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowering  of  the 
Canadian  duties,  which  have  averaged  even  higher  than  the  United  States 
rates,  will  permit  enlarged  sales  of  meat  products  to  Canada  by  American 
slaughter-house  interests.  These  sales  during  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910 
amounted  to  $2,110,000  in  value  and  were  taxed  $378,000.  The  remissioii  of 
duties  by  Canada  will  amount  to  almost  $150,000.  Our  sales  of  lard  to  Canada 
amount  to  nearly  $1,860,000  in  value  annually  and  are  taxed  $218,000,  of  which 
Canada  will  remit  three-eighths,  or  $82,000. 

Aside  from  the  b^efit  from  free  food  animals  and  low-duty  meats  which  IUi« 
nois  consimiers  will  share  with  the  entire  country,  Illinois  has  .an  especial 
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Interest  in  the  reduced  Canadian  rates  arising  from  ber  preponderant  position 
In  tbe  packing  industry. 

Cereal  hreaifast  foods, — ^Ganada  will  remit  three-tenths  of  her  duty  on  this 
Important  line  of  manufactures,  coming  down  from  25  to  17^  per  cent.  Her 
Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  March  81, 1910,  amounted 
to  over  $200,000  in  value.  Illlnois's  prominence  in  the  manufacture  of  cereal 
package  preparations  is  well  known. 

Orain  and  flour. — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  into  this  country.  At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  80  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  10 
cents  per  bushel. 

At  present  the  United  States  produces  suflElcient  wheat  to  possess  a  surplus 
for  export,  and  ccmaequently  our  duty  on  wheat  does  not  operate  to  Increase 
the  price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's .  markets.  It  is  generally  conceded, 
from  the  course  of  our  export  statistics,  however,  that  the  wheat  which  is  now 
exported  will,  before  many  years,  be  retained  of  necessity  to  serve  as  raw  mate- 
rial for  our  flour  and  grist  mills.  In  years  of  short  crops,  such  as  1906,  this 
condition  has  already  occurred.  Whenever  the  wheat  so  retained  becomes  In- 
Bufflcient  to  provide  material  for  our  flour  mills,  which  are  constructed  to  pro- 
duce for  a  market  larger  than  the  home  market,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
import  wheat,  and  at  once  our  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat  will  raise 
the  general  price  level  of  wheat  In  this  country  above  the  world  price.  France 
and  Germany  at  the  present  time  maintain  an  artificially  high  price  level  on 
breadstuffs  in  this  way.  It  will  inure  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  grain- 
milling  interests  and  the  consumers  in  the  United  States  to  anticipate  and  fore- 
stall such  a  situation  by  establishing  relations  with  Canada  which  will  virtually 
assimilate  her  grain  resources  with  those  of  the  United  States,  thus  disposing  of 
the  North  American  surplus  of  grain  to  the  best  commercial  advantage.  Ulinols's 
flour  and  grist  mill  products  in  1904  were  valued  at  approximately  $40,000,000. 

Sinvea  and  stave  holts.'-Ot  interest  to  flour  mills  and  numerous  other  in- 
dustries is  the  proposal  to  remove  the  present  United  States  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  staves  and  the  duty  of  20  per  cent  on  stave  bolts.  During  our  last  fiscal 
year  the  United  States  imported  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  these  products  from 
Canada. 

AgricuUtiral  implements, — Canada  has  agreed  to  remove  one-fourth  of  her 
duties  on  thrashing  machines,  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horserakes.  cultivators, 
and  parts  of  the  foregoing,  when  imported  from  the  United  States.  These 
articles  will  be  taxed  by  her  at  15  instead  of  20  per  cent,  while  the  United 
States  rate  of  15  i>er  cent  of  course  remains  untouched.  During  Canada's 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31.  1010,  she  bought  the  above  machinery  from  this 
country  to  a  value  of  $2,836,000  and  taxed  it  $567,200. 

On  harvesters,  reapers,  and  mowers  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty  by  one- 
seventh,  or  from  17^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent,  the  United  States  making  no 
change.  Our  sales  to  Canada  of  harvesters,  mowers,  and  reapers  during 
Canadian  fiscal  year  1010  totaled  $518,000,  and  the  duties  levied  upon  them  by 
Canada  amounted  to  $90,660. 

Canada  will  lower  her  rates  by  one-fifth,  or  from  25  to  20  per  cent,  on  a  list 
of  farm  implements  including  feed  cutters,  fanning  mills,  potato  diggers,  and 
bay  tedders.  Imports  of  this  machinery  into  the  Dominion  from  the  United 
States  during  the  period  just  indicated  were  valued  at  nearly  $100,000,  and  were 
taxed  nearly  $25,000. 

The  total  volume  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  Implements  and  parts  to 
Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1910  was  $4,321,000.  In  1904  Illinois  was 
the  leading  State  in  the  manufacture  of  farm  tools  and  machinery,  her  out- 
put being  valued  at  $88,400,000. 

Farm  wagons. — Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  into 
Canada  at  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  25  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  During  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910,  Canada  imported 
$218,000  worth  of  farm  wagons  from  the  United  States.  In  1905  census  of 
manufacturers  states  Ullnols's  production  of  carriages  and  wagons  at  nearly 
$10,000,000. 

Motor  vehicles.— Vndei  the  pending  agreement  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty 
on  automobiles  and  parts  thereof  by  one-seventh,  or  from  35  to  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem.  Our  own  duty  Is  reduced  from  45  to  30  per  cent,  but  Inasmuch  as  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  Dominion  Is  still  in  its  incipient  stages 
the  net  effect  of  the  arrangement  will  be  to  give  American  manufacturers  per- 
manent control  of  the  Canadian  automobile  market.    During  the  calendar  year 
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1910  we  exported  to  Canada  automobiles  and  automobile  parts  to  a  value  of  over 
$5,000,000.  Canadian  statistics  substantially  verify  this  figure,  although  desire 
to  decrease  the  duties  to  be  paid  has  led  to  a  somewhat  lower  evaluation. 
Canadian  imports  for  the  first  11  months  of  1910  are  stated  at  $3,563340.  The 
duties  to  be  remitted  by  Canada  will  thus  range  between  $200,000  and  $250,000 
per  annum. 

Watches  and  clocks, — The  Canadian  duty  on  watches  and  clocks  will  be  re^ 
duced  by  one-twelfth,  or  from  30  to  27^  per  cent  This  country  found  a  market 
in  Canada  for  nearly  $300,000  worth  of  timepieces  during  Canadian  fiscal 
1910.  In  1904  Illinois  ranked  second  among  watch-producing  States,  and  her 
prominence  in  this  industry  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 

Linseed  or  flaxseed. — ^Thls  seed  furnishes  the  raw  material  for  one  of  1111- 
nois's  most  important  industries,  the  manufacture  of  linseed  oil.  Under  the 
agreement  the  United  States  remove^  her  duty  of  25  cents  per  bushel,  and  it  is 
expected  that  our  present  import  of  $2,041,000  will  be  greatly  increased.  The 
duty  to  be  remitted  amounts  to  over  $350,000. 

Miscellaneous, — Other  Illinois  manufactures  which  will  benefit  from  reduced 
Canadian  rates  include  plate  glass,  vitrified  brick,  wire,  brass,  and  confectionery. 

Mabtland. 

ETFECT  OF  THB  PBOHeffED  CANADZAfT  STCIPBOCITT. 

A  pree  CoMo^km  market  for  fresh  frvits, — Maryland's  renowned  fmlt  prod- 
ucts—cantaloupes, grapes,  apples,  pears,  and  peaches — ^will  enter  Canada  free 
of  duty  under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  legislation.  Since  her  fruits  each 
year  arrive  at  the  marketable  stage  many  weeks  before  the  Canadian  fruits 
commence  to  mature,  Maryland  will  find  the  new  situation  a  highly  profitable 
one.  Melons  are  at  present  taxed  3  cents  each  by  the  Dominion,  irre^iective 
of  whether  they  be  watermelons  or  muskmelons.  This  duty  has  proven  almost 
prohibitive  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  melon  and  has  even  operated  to  exclude 
the  famous  Pocomoke  cantaloupes  from  the  Canadian  market  Maryland 
fruit  growers  have  frequently  petitioned  our  Department  of  State  for  relief 
from  the  Canadian  tariff  rates  on  melons  and  other  fruits,  and  it  was  with 
these  requests  in  mind  that  the  Canadian  commissioners  were  prevailed  upon 
to  concede,  with  much  reluctance,  the  removal  of  all  duties  from  fresh  fruits 
entering  Canada  from  this  country.  Grapes,  as  well  as  berries  of  all  khids, 
are  now  taxed  2  cents  per  pound  by  Canada.  Apples  sent  to  the  Dominion 
are  dutiable  at  40  cents  per  barrel,  peaches  at  $1  per  100  pounds,  pears  at  50 
cents  per  100  pounds,  and  plums  at  30  cents  per  bushel.  Tiie  well-known 
high  quality  of  Maryland's  grapes,  pears,  and  peaches  will  tend  to  give  these 
products  an  immediate  sale  in  Canada  so  soon  as  the  tariff  barriers  shall  be 
done  away  with.  Even  under  the  present  tariff  status  the  United  States  sold 
fresh  fruits  to  Canada  to  a  value  of  $1,271,000  during  Canada's  last  fiscal  year, 
paying  Import  duties  thereon  to  the  sum  of  $261,000. 

Free  fresh  vegetables. — Fresh  vegetables  will  be  exempt  from  duty  accord- 
ing to  the  agreement  This  will  give  Maryland  a  larger  range  of  markets  for 
her  early  potatoes  and  garden  produce — onions,  tomatoes,  cabbages,  celery, 
etc.  These  will  find  ready  sale  in  Canada  before  the  late-ripening  Dominion 
crops  are  gathered.  Canada  has  hitherto  taxed  potatoes  20  cents  per  bushel; 
sweet  potatoes  or  yams,  10  cents  per  bushel ;  and  other  vegetables  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  The  entire  abolition  of  these  duties  will  undoubtedly  stimulate 
this  branch  of  American  exports  to  Canada.  Already  we  sell  b^ond  our 
northern  border  $865,560  worth  of  vegetables  in  their  natural  state  each  year, 
paying  duties  on  them  to  the  amount  of  $242,000. 

Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  aided. — Maryland's  second  industry  in  magni- 
tude, according  to  the  1905  census  of  manufactures,  is  the  canning  or  preserving 
of  fruits  and  vegetables,  her  products  of  this  nature  being  valued  at  $13,000,000 
l)er  annum  or  higher.  Under  the  proposed  reciprocity  plan  Canada  offers  to 
reduce  her  rate  on  canned  vegetables  by  one-sixth,  or  from  1\  to  1\  cent  per 
pound,  and  her  rate  on  canned  fruits  by  one-ninth,  or  from  2\  to  2  cents  per 
pound.  Needless  to  say  these  reductions  will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon 
our  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  with  the  Dominion.  Last  year  we  sold 
Canada  $125,000  worth  of  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Oysters,  fresh  or  canned,  to  he  niade  /ree.— -Oysters  and  other  shellfish  in 
any  state  will  be  admitted  into  Cannda  without  tariff  charge  if  the  agreement 
is  ratified.    Hitherto  American  canned  oysters  have  been  largely  excluded  from 
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Canada  by  the  latter's  present  duties  of  3  cents  per  pint  package  and  5  cents 
per  quart  package.  Bulk  oysters  have  been  taxed  10  cents  per  gallon  and 
oysters  in  the  shell  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  removal  of  all  duties  from 
this  characteristic  Maryland  product  may  well  result  In  a  prosperous  oyster 
traffic  with  Canada. 

Fish  and  meats, — Under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  legislation  fish  of  all 
kinds*  fresh  or  preserved,  are  to  be  made  mutually  free  of  duty.  Maryland  has 
traditionally  b^m  one  of  the  leading  fish  consuming  States  of  this  country, 
and  fish  probably  form  a  higher  proportion  of  her  food  purchases  than  is  the 
case  in  any  other  State.  The  United  States  Imports  nearly  $5,000,000  worth 
of  fish  from  Canada,  this  amount  constituting  one-tenth  of  our  total  consump- 
tion. Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  cent  or  1  cent  per  pound  upon  the 
principal  varieties  Imported  from  Canada,  including  dried  and  smoked  fish,  and 
the  sum  collected  under  these  rates  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  million  dollars 
annually  on  Canadian  fish.  The  removal  of  our  fish  duties  will  tend  to  render 
this  food  staple  at  once  less  expensive  and  more  abundant. 

The  price  of  meats  In  this  country  will  also  very  probably  be  kept  down  by 
the  lowering  of  the  United  States  rates  to  a  uniform  tax  of  11  cents  per  pound, 
which  latter  is  the  mutual  reciprocity  rate.  Our  present  duties  have  ranged 
upward  from  1\  cens  per  pound  on  fresh  meats  to  4  cents  per  i>ound  on  bacon 
and  hams.  The  removal  of  all  duties  on  live  animals  will  have  a  similar  tend- 
ency to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  while  the  importation  of  food  cattle  from 
Canada  will  not  seriously  affect  the  stock  farming  of  Maryland,  whose  cattle 
are  two-thirds  dairy  animals. 

Cream  separators. — Up  to  the  present  time  a  duty  of  45  per  cent  has  prevented 
Canadian  makers  of  cream  separators  from  offering  their  product  to  American 
farmers  and  creameries.  Under  the  pending  agreement  this  duty  will  be  en- 
tirely taken  off  by  the  United  States,  and  the  extensive  Canadian  cream- 
separator  industry  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  business  in  this  country. 

Miscellaneous. — Bituminous  coal  will  be  dutiable  on  entering  Canada  at  45 
cents  instead  of  53  cents  per  ton.  Maryland  and  West  Virginia  coal  fields 
produce  a  portion  of  the  $11,500,000  worth  of  bituminous  coal  sold  annually  by 
this  country  to  the  Canadian  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  The  lowered 
duty  should  Increase  these  sales. 

Vitrified  brick  tor  paving  will  be  taxed  at  11  \  per  cent  Instead  of  22|  per 
cent  by  Canada.  Maryland's  annual  product  of  clay  products  Is  in  the  vicinity 
of  $2,000,000. 

Sanitary  fixtures  entering  the  Dominion  from  this  country  will  be  dutiable  at 
32i  per  cent  Instead  of  35  per  cent,  Maryland  produces  $3,000,000  worth  of 
enameled  ware  and  plumber's  supplies  each  year. 

Farm  wagons,  plate  glass,  and  confectionery  are  other  Maryland  products 
which  will  be  given  the  benefit  of  Canada's  intermediate  rates  under  the  agree- 
ment. In  the  case  of  each  of  these  articles  there  Is  the  probability  of  Increased 
business  for  the  Maryland  manufacturer,  since  American  makers  already  have 
a  well-established  footing  in  the  Canadian  markets. 

Michigan. 

industries  affected  by  the  feoposed  canadian  keciprocity. 

Motor  vehicles. — Under  the  pending  agreement  for  reciprocal  tariff  legisla- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  Canada  the  latter  offers  to  reduce  her  duty  on 
automobiles  and  parts  thereof  by  one-seventh,  or  from  35  per  cent  to  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem.  United  States  export  figures  show  that  Canada  purchased  auto- 
mobiles and  automobile  parts  from  the  United  States  during  calendar  year 
1910  to  the  value  of  15,021,043.  Canadian  statistics  substantially  confirm  this 
statement  by  showing  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1910  to  have  been  valued  at  $3,563,340— the  value  being  stated  by 
Che  Importers  as  low  as  possible  so  as  to  decrease  the  duties  to  be  paid.  The 
duties  to  be  remitted  by  Canada  under  the  agreement  will  thus  amount  to  over 
$200,000  per  annum.  Inasmuch  as  the  manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
Dominion  is  still  In  Its  Incipient  stages,  this  concession  appears  likely  to  give 
American  manufacturers  permanent  control  of  the  Canadan  automobile  mar- 
ket Michigan's  great  interest  In  this  Industry  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge, 
although  no  recent  statistics  to  show  her  annual  product  will  be  availably 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  1910  census  of  manufactures. 

Farm  wagons. — Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  into 
Canada  at  a  reduction  of  one-tenth  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  25  per 
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cent  of  the  value  of  the  wagon.  Daring  Canadian  fiscal  year  aiding  March  31, 
1910,  Canada  imported  $218,000  worth  of  farm  wagons  from  the  United  States. 
The  manufacture  of  wagons  and  carriages  is  Michigan's  eighth  manufacturing 
industry,  her  annual  output  being  valued  at  over  $12,000,000  by  the  1905  census 
of  manufactures. 

Agricultural  implements. — Canada  has  agreed  to  remove  one-fourth  of  her 
duties  on  thrashing  machines,  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horseraltes,  cultivator^ 
and  parts  of  the  foregoing,  when  imported  from  the  United  States.  These 
articles  will  be  taxed  by  her  at  15  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent.  During 
Canada's  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  she  bought  the  above  machinery 
from  this  country  to  a  value  of  $2,836,000,  and  taxed  it  $567,200. 

On  harvesters,  reai)ers,  and  mowers  Canada  will  reduce  her  duty  by  one- 
seventh,  or  from  17^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent.  Our  sales  to  Canada  of  har- 
vesters, mowers,  and  reapers  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910, 
totaled  $518,000,  and  the  duties  levied  upon  them  by  Canada  were  $90,660. 

Canada  will  lower  her  rates  by  one-fifth,  or  from  25  per  cent  to  20  per  cent, 
on  a  list  of  farm  implements  including  feed  cutters,  fanning  mills,  i)otato  dig- 
gers, and  hay  tedders.  Im|X)rt8  of  this  juachluery  into  the  Dominion  from 
the  United  States  during  the  period  just  indlcnted  were  valued  at  approxi- 
mately $100,000,  and  were  taxed  at  nearly  $25,000. 

The  total  volume  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  implements  and  parts  to 
Canada  during  calendar  year  1910  was  $4,321,000.  Michigan  ranl^s  fifth 
among  tbe  States  manufacturing  farm  tools  and  machinery,  her  product  being 
not  far  from  $10,000,000  annually. 

Cement. — Portland  cement  from  this  country  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  under 
the  agreement  at  11  cents  i>er  100  pounds  instead  of  121  cents  per  100  iMiiuds. 
The  latter  rate,  which  Is  now  in  force,  excluded  all  but  $50,000  worth  of 
American  cement  from  Canada  in  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910.  During  calendar 
year  1008  Michigan's  output  of  cement  was  valued  at  $2,500,000,  her  position 
among  the  cement-producing  States  being  sixth. 

Cereal  breakfast  foods. — Canada  will  remit  three-tenths  of  her  duty  on  this 
Important  line  of  manufactures,  coming  down  from  25  per  cent  to  17i  per  cent 
Her  imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  year  ended  March  31.  1910, 
amounted  to  over  $200,000  in  value.  Michigan's  prominence  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cereal  pacicage  preparations  is  well  known. 

Canned  fruit  or  vegetables. — Canada  is  to  reduce  her  duties  by  one-fourth 
cent  per  pound  on  these  products,  a  concession  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  a  State  which  produced  nearly  $2,000,000  worth  of  them  in  1904.  Canada's 
imports  from  the  United  States  of  fruits  or  vegetables  preserved  in  tin  pacls- 
ages  were  valued  approximately  $125,000  during  the  Canadian  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1910. 

Fresh  fruits  or  vegetables. — ^These  products  will  be  mutually  free  under  the 
pending  arrangement  During  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910  the  Dominion  imix)rted 
fresh  fruits  from  the  United  States  to  a  value  of  $1,270,000,  taxing  them 
$260,000.  The  Canadian  duty  on  peaches  has  been  $1  per  100  pounds,  and 
berries,  2  cents  per  pound.  Canada's  imports  of  fresh  vegetables  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  indicated  were  valued  at  $866,000,  and  the  duties 
levied  upon  them  totaled  $242,400.  The  Dominion  at  present  taxes  potatoes 
20  cents  per  bushel,  and  other  fresh  vegetables  30  per  cent  As  a  State  with 
large  agricultural  sections,  in  close  proximity  to  the  Canadian  maricets,  these 
tariff  alterations  should  be  of  great  value  to  Michigan. 

Salt. — It  is  proposed  to  make  salt  mutually  duty  free.  At  present  Canada 
taxes  it  at  71  cents,  or  5  cents  per  100  pounds,  according  to  whether  it  be  in  bulk 
or  in  packages.  Her  imports  of  both  kinds  of  salt  amounted  to  $82,000  in  her 
fiscal  year  1910,  and  were  taxed  nearly  $20,000.  In  1908  Michigan  headed  the 
list  of  salt-producing  States,  her  output  being  valued  at  nearly  $2,600,000. 

Confectionery, — Under  the  pending  agreement  Canada  gives  to  this  country 
her  Intermediate  rate  on  confectionery,  sweet  pastry,  etc.,  lowering  the  duty 
from  35  per  cent  to  321  per  cent.  She  imported  from  this  country  in  Canadian 
flscfll  year  1910,  $181,000  worth  of  the  above  articles,  taxing  it  $46,000.  Michi- 
gan's output  of  confectionery  in  1904  was  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000. 

Pickles  and  sauces. — ^On  this  item,  as  on  confectionery,  the  United  States  is 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  Canada's  intermediate  rate  of  32}  per  cent  in  place  of 
paying  36  per  cent  duty  as  formerly.  We  sold  to  the  Dominion  $80,000  worth 
of  pickles,  sauces,  etc.,  during  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910.    Under  the  head- 
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Ing,  "Pickles,  sauces,  and  preserves,"  the  1905  census  of  manuftictiires  esti- 
mates Michigan's  production  at  $2,000,000. 

Meat  and  meat  products. — Under  the  reciprocal  l^islation  both  countries  will 
remove  all  duties  on  live  animals.  Under  the  Payne  tariff,  food  animals  are 
taxed  at  various  specific  rates  upon  entry  into  the  United  States,  the  ad 
valorem  equivalents  ranging  between  20  per  cent  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Under  these  rates  we  Imported  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1010,  approxi- 
mately $800,000  worth  of  these  animals  from  Canada;  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  Canadian  supply  upon  which  the  American  consumer  may  now  draw  with- 
out restriction  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Dominion  is  able  to  export  about 
111,500,000  worth  of  food  animals  annually. 

The  mutual  rate  on  meats  of  all  kinds  will  be  11  ceats  per  pound  under  the 
agreement.  At  present  our  rates  on  meats  range  from  1^  cents  per  pound  on 
fresh  meats  up  to  4  cents  per  pound  on  bacon  and  hams  and  25  per  cent  on 
other  meats  (salted,  smoked,  etc.).  This  reduction  in  the  tariff  protection 
accorded  to  meats  should  tend  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lowering  of  the  Canadian  duties,  which  have 
averaged  higher  than  the  United  States  rates,  will  permit  our  slaughterhouse 
Interests  to  enlarge  their  sales  to  Canada.  These  sales  In  Canadian  fiscal  year 
1910  amounted  to  $2,110,000  in  value  and  were  taxed  $378,000.  The  remission  of 
duties  by  Canada  will  amount  to  almost  $150,000.  These  figures  exclude  our 
sales  of  lard  and  lard  compounds  to  the  Dominion. 

Aside  from  the  benefit  from  free  food  animals  and  low-duty  meats  which 
Michigan  consumers  will  share  with  the  entire  country,  she  has  an  especial 
interest  in  the  reduced  Canadian  rates.  Her  slaughtering  and  meat-packing 
product  is  given  by  the  1905  census  of  manufactures  at  $5,200,000. 

Rough  lumber, — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty 
all  lumber  from  Canada  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed.  On  planed  or 
fiaished  lumber  the  rates  will  be  reduced.  From  having  held  first  place  among 
the  lumber-producing  States  in  1900  Michigan  had,  in  1908,  fallen  to  sixth 
place,  producing  less  than  1,500,000  M  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  her  furni- 
ture and  planing  and  finishing  mill  industries  have  prospered.  The  furniture 
manufactories  should  profit  considerably  by  obtaining  hardwood  lumber  to 
some  extent  from  Canada  more  cheaply;  while  free  raw  material  will  compen* 
sate  the  planing  and  finishing  mills  for  the  reduced  duties  on  their  products. 

Grain  and  flour, — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  into  this  country.  At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  at  25  cents  per 
bushel,  oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States  produces  sufficient  wheat  to  possess  a 
surplus  for  export,  and  consequently  our  duty  on  wheat  does  not  operate  to 
Increase  the  price,  which  is  fixed  by  the  world's  markets.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded from  the  course  of  our  export  statistics,  however,  that  the  wheat  which 
is  now  exported  will  before  many  years  be  retained,  of  necessity,  to  serve  as 
raw  material  for  our  fiour  and  grist  milla  In  years  of  short  crops,  such  as 
1905,  this  condition  has  already  occurred.  Whenever  the  wheat  so  retained 
becomes  insufficient  to  provide  material  for  our  fiour  mills,  which  are  con- 
structed with  a  view  to  producing  for  a  larger  market  than  the  home  market, 
our  tariff  tax  of  25  cents  per  bushel  will  at  once  raise  the  general  price  level 
of  wheat  in  this  country  above  the  world  price,  since  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  import  wheat.  France  and  Germany  at  the  present  time  maintain  an  arti- 
ficially high  price  level  on  grains  in  this  way.  It  will  inure  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  both  the  .grain-milling  interests  and  the  consumers  iii  the  United 
States  to  anticipate  and  forestall  such  a  situation  by  establishing  relations  with 
Canada  which  will  virtually  assimilate  her  grain  resources  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  thus  disposing  of  the  North  American  surplus  of  grain  to  the 
best  commercial  advantage.  Incidentally  such  flour  mills  in  Michigan  as  are 
now  grinding  spring  wheat  for  the  export  trade  will  be  enabled  to  supplement 
the  available  American  supply,  now  coming  from  the  spring- wheat  States,  by 
the  hard  spring  wheat  of  the  Canadian  northwest 

Michigan's  general  interest  in  the  grain-milling  industry  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  her  mills  use  $25,000,000  worth  of  grains  annually. 

Staves  and  stave  ^o/t«.-— Of  interest  to  the  flour  mills  and  numerous  other 
Industries  Is  the  proposal  to  admit  staves  and  stave  bolts  free  of  duty.  Staves 
have  hitherto  been  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  and  stave  bolts  at  20  per  cent,  and 
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during  the  last  fiscal  year  the  United  States  imported  almost  precisely  $1,000,000 
worth  from  Canada. 

Minnesota, 
products  and  industries  benefited  bt  the  proposed  canadian  becifbocitt. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour, — Flour  milling  is  Minnesota's  leading  industry.  The 
value  of  the  output  of  her  mills,  according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was  $122,- 
000,000.  The  Canadian  agreement  places  wheat  on  the  free  list,  which  is  now 
dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel  on  importation  into  the  United  States.  This 
will  serve  to  divert  much  of  the  wheat  of  the  Canadian  northwest  to  the  mills 
of  Minnesota,  there  to  be  ground  into  flour  for  export  Canada  reduces  her 
duty  on  wheat  flour  from  60  cents  per  barrel  to  50  cents  per  barrel,  which 
should  include  our  exports  to  Canada  of  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  last 
year  to  more  than  a  half  million  dollars. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits, — EYesh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  placed  on  the 
free  list  by  the  proposed  reciprocal  agreement.  Canada's  present  rate  of  duty 
upon  potatoes  is  20  cents  per  bushel  and  upon  other  vegetables  averages  about 
30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Two  cents  per  pound  is  Canada's  general  rate  on  fresh 
fruits,  apples  being  taxed  40  cents  per  barrel.  Canada  imported  from  the 
United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  value 
of  $2,137,000,  on  which  Canada  collected  more  than  $500,000  in  duties.  The 
removal  of  all  duties  on  these  products  affords  Minnesota,  on  account  of  her 
nearness  to  and  direct  rail  connection  with  Winnipeg  and  other  western  Cana- 
dian marlsets,  a  most  favorable  opportunity  to  increase  her  exports  of  garden 
and  orchard  produce. 

Seeds, — Flaxseed  or  linseed  are  now  dutiable  on  importation  into  the 
United  States  at  25  cents  per  bushel.  The  placing  of  fiaxseed  on  the  free  list 
would  increase  Minnesota's  available  supply  of  raw  material  for  her  important 
linseed-oil  industry,  whose  product  in  1905  was  valued  at  more  than  $7,000,000. 
Grass  seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed,  as  also  all  other  garden  and 
field  seeds  which  Canada  formerly  taxed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  to  be 
made  free  of  duty  by  the  reciprocal  agreement  The  importance  of  this  con- 
cession is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Canada  imported  more  than  $1,000,000  worth 
of  seeds  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  on 
which  she  levied  duties  aggregating  $100,000. 

Agricultural  implements, — ^Under  the  proposed  agreement  agricultural  ma- 
chinery, when  imported  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  will  be  taxed  at 
15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  at  17}  per  cent,  20  per  cent, 
and  25  per  cent  as  at  present.  This  concession  should  prove  of  especial  value 
to  Minnesota  on  account  of  her  nearness  to  the  farming  districts  of  western 
Canada.  Agricultural  implements  were  manufactured  in  Minnesota  in  1905 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000,  of  which  about  $400,000  worth  were  exported 
to  Canada. 

Lumber. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber,  ordinary  sawed  lumber, 
wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles,  etc.,  upon  the  free 
list,  while  the  duty  is  materially  reduced  on  planed  or  finished  lumber  and 
laths  and  shingles  when  imported  from  Canada.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
timber  of  Minnesota  has  been  heavily  drawn  upon  and  the  supply  greatly  de- 
pleted, but  the  output  is  still  large,  being  in  excess  of  $33,000,000,  according 
to  the  census  of  1905.  Free  rough  lumber  from  Canada  will  serve  at  once  to 
conserve  a  portion  of  Minnesota's  rapidly  diminishing  supply  of  timber,  and 
will  afford  a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  to  be  utilized  in  Minnesota's  planing 
mills,  furniture  factories,  and  cooperage  establishmenta  The  effect  of  the 
heavy  reductions  in  duty  on  all  lumber  schedules  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  brought  across  the  Canadian  frontier  will  at  once  have  its  effect  on 
prices,  which  have  been  steadily  advancing  in  recent  years.  The  placing  of 
staves  and  stave  bolts  on  the  free  list,  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  respectively,  should  prove  an  important  con- 
cession to  Wisconsin's  fiour-mllllng  industry,  which  used  flour  barrels  to  the 
value  of  more  than  $1,500,000  In  1905. 

Fish, — ^The  reciprocal  agreement  places  fish  of  all  kinds  on  the  free  list 
This  provision  is  most  important  to  Minnesota,  whose  people  are  largely  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  fish  forming  one  of  the  leading  articles  of  their  diet  Min- 
nesota's production  of  fish  Is  not  only  inadequate  to  her  consumption,  but 
JLmerican  fishermen  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  food 
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fish.  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  fish  were  Imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of 
HS29,000.  When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  same  year  Canada  exported  fish 
and  fish  products  to  a  value  of  nearly  $16,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  our  importations  of  food  fish  can  be  obtained  from  the  Do- 
minion. The  removal  of  the  duty  on  fresh-water  fish  should  give  an  added 
impetus  to  the  neighboring  lake  fisheries  and  serve  to  enlarge  and  cheapen 
Minnesota's  supply  of  trout,  whiteflsh,  bass,  pickeral,  etc.  The  removal  of  the 
duties  on  salt-water  fish,  ranging  from  one-fourth  cent  per  pound  to  1  cent  per 
pound,  will  materially  reduce  the  price  of  food  fish  to  the  consumer,  and  this 
without  in  the  least  injuring  any  industry  of  the  State. 

Nebbaska. 

benefits  aocbuing  to  the  state  of  nebbaska  by  the  fbopossd  bbcipbooitt 

agbeembnt. 

Lumber  and  timher  products. — ^The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber, 
ordinary  sawed  lumber,  wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone, 
electric  light,  and  trolley  poles,  and  pickets  and  palings  on  the  free  list.  Tlie 
United  States  further  agrees  to  cut  the  present  duty  on  laths  of  20  cents  per 
1,000  pieces  In  half,  and  reduce  the  duty  on  shingles  from  50  cents  to  30  cents 
per  1,000.  On  all  lumber  planed  or  finished  the  present  duties  are  reduced 
by  $1.25  per  thousand  feet.  The  State  of  Nebraska  produces  no  lumber  of 
commercial  importance,  hence  these  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  on  all  grades 
of  lumber  and  timber  should  prove  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  State.  The 
United  States  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  import  lumber  from  Canada  in  the 
fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  nearly  $24,000,000  with  the  present  duties  in 
force.  If  the  heavy  reductions  in  duty  become  effective,  this  amount  could  be 
increased  almost  indefinitely,  as  Canada  is  probably  the  richest  country  in 
the  world  In  its  resources  of  timber  and  area  of  forest.  The  Dominion  statisti- 
cian has  estimated  the  area  of  standing  timber  to  be  more  than  a  million  and  a 
quarter  square  miles.  As  Nebraska  is  now  compelled  to  purchase  all  the  lumber 
necessary  for  her  industries  and  building  construction  outside  of  the  State, 
the  proposed  reductions  in  duty  can  but  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  interests 
within  the  State,  with  no  industry  adversely  affected. 

FiaK — The  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  places  fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh  or 
prepared  in  any  manner,  on  the  free  list.  This  provision  should  be  of  material 
importance  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  inasmuch  as  only  a  negligible  quantity  of 
fish  is  obtained  from  the  waters  within  the  State.  The  nutritive  value  of  fish 
as  an  article  of  food  has  been  long  recognized,  and  their  consumption  in  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  fish  to  the  yalue  of 
nearly  $50,000,000  are  annually  consumed  in  the  United  States.  The  imports 
of  fish  and  fish  products  have  practically  doubled  during  the  last  decade, 
amounting  to  $13,836,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1910.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
American  fishermen  are  no  longer  able  to  supply  the  home  demand  for  fish. 
In  the  same  year  our  imports  of  fish  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $4,829,000, 
or  nearly  35  per  cent  of  our  total  imports.  Canada  possesses  not  only  the  most 
extensive,  but  also  the  most  abundantly  stocked  commercial  fishing  waters  in 
the  world,  and  is  fully  equipped  to  materially  increase  her  exports  to  the  United 
States  and  doubtless  will  do  so  with  the  better  market  resulting  from  free  fish. 

Wire  fencing. — Barbed  fencing  wire  and  galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire  of  Nos. 
9,  12,  and  13  gauge  are  to  be  admitted  into  the  United  States  from  Canada 
free  of  duty  In  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on 
the  former  and  lA  cents  per  pound  on  the  latter.  This  concessio  i  should 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  farming  and  stock-raising  Interests  of  the  State, 
as  Canada  is  already  a  considerable  producer  of  wire  fencing,  and  with  the 
removal  of  the  present  high  duties  it  Is  believed  that  Canada  will  be  a  sufl3clently 
strong  competitor  in  United  States  markets  to  reduce  the  price  of  this  farm 
necessity. 

NOBTH    CaBOLINA. 
PBODUCTB  BENEFITED  BY  THE  FB0P08ED  CANADIAN  BECIPBOCITT. 

Cottonseed  oil  will  enter  Canada  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty  under 
the  pending  reciprocity  legislation.  It  is  at  present  taxed  by  Canada  at  the 
rate  of  171  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  value  of  Canada's  concession  of  free 
cottenseed  oil  may  be  measured  by  the  fact  that  in  the  calendar  year  1910  we 
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exported  to  Canada  $1,111,443  of  cottonseed  oil,  on  which  she  collected  ap- 
proximately $195,000  In  duties.  The  concession  Is  of  Interest  to  North  Oaroliiu 
since  the  manufacture  of  cottonseed  oil.  etc.,  ranks  among  her  leading  half 
dozen  industries,  according  to  the  United  States  c^isus  of  mannfactures  of 
1906,  which  states  North  Carolina's  output  of  the  oil  at  6,269,0(12  gallons, 
valued  at  $1,600,950. 

Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  are  made  free  by  Canada  under  the  agreement 
When  imported  from  the  United  States.  Her  rate  upon  potatoes  has  been  20 
cents  per  bushel,  and  upon  most  other  vegetables  90  iier  cent  ad  valorem. 
Upon  fresh  fruits  her  general  rate  has  been  2  cents  per  imund,  apples  being 
taxed  40  cents  per  barrel.  During  the  year  ended  March  31,  1910,  the  United 
States  shipped  to  Canada  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  aggregating  $2,137,000 
in  value,  which  were  taxed  more  than  $500,000  by  Cannda.  The  removal  of 
all  restrictive  duties  by  Canada  on  this  class  of  importations  offers  a  large 
opportunity  for  North  Carolina's  early  potatoes  and  garden  or  orchard  produce 
North  Carolina  produced  $1,498,000  of  potatoes  during  the  calendar  year  1909. 

Oysters  in  any  state  will  be  admitted  by  Canada  free  of  duty  when  from 
this  country.  Heretofore  canned  oysters  have  been  taxed  3  cents  per  pacIkHge 
when  in  pint  tins  and  5  cents  ver  paclcage  when  In  quart  tins,  and  these  rates 
hffve  been  well-nigh  prohibitive.  North  Carolina  put  up  $177,000  of  caimed 
oysters  In  1005. 

Peanuts  are  to  enter  Canada  from  the  United  States  at  one-fourth  of  the 
present  duties  if  unshelled.  or  at  one-third  of  the  present  duties  If  shelled. 
Canada  imported  about  $S5,000  of  unshelled  peanuts  from  the  Unlte<l  States  in 
the  year  ended  ^larch  31,  1010,  and  about  $41,000  of  shelled  peanuts.  She 
collected  approximately  $40,000  more  in  duties  on  this  characteristic  North 
Carolina  product  tlian  If  the  pending  reciprocity  had  been  in  force.  In  place  of 
2  cents  per  pound  on  unshelled  peanuts  Canada  will  levy  only  one-half  a  cent 
per  pound,  and  in  place  of  3  cents  per  pound  on  shelled  i)eanut8  she  will  levy 
but  1  cent  per  pound. 

Farm  wagons  from  the  United  States  will  be  admitted  into  Canada  at  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  her  former  rate,  which  was  one-fourth  of  the 
value  of  the  wagon.  During  Canadian  fiscal  year  1910  Canada  purchascti 
$218,000  worth  of  farm  wagons  from  tke  United  States.  North  Carolina  might 
compete  for  a  portion  of  this  business,  inasmuch  as  her  manufactures  of  wagons 
and  carriages  in  1905  were  valued  at  $2,304,000. 

Ohio. 

pboductb  ann  industries  benefitisd  bt  the  proposed  agreement  with  canada. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flovr, — ^Under  the  proposed  agreement  wheat  will  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty.  At  present  It  is  taxed  25  cents  per  bushel  when  imported 
Into  the  United  States.  This  rate  is  practically  prohibitive.  The  value  of  the 
output  of  Ohio's  flour  mills  was  more  than  $40,000,000  In  1905.  Not  enough 
wheat  Is  grown  within  the  State  to  supply  these  mills.  The  nearness  to  the 
wheat  fields  of  the  Northwest  and  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation  will 
open  up  to  Ohio  millers  a  supply  of  raw  material  whose  abundance  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  Canada  had  a  surplus  of  wheat  for  export  of  $52,600,000  In 
the  fiscal  year  1910.  Canada  also  agrees  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wheat  flour 
by  16}  per  cent.  This  should  be  sufficient  to  give  the  Ohio  millers  an  Increased 
share  of  the  flour  trade  In  neighboring  Canadian  markets. 

Agricultural  implements, — Canada  agrees  to  reduce  the  duties  all  along  the 
line  on  American  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The  duty  Is  to  be 
reduced  on  plows,  harrows,  drills,  horserakes,  cultivators,  and  thrashing 
machines  by  25  per  cent;  on  harvesters,  reapers,  mowers,  and  parts  thereof  by 
14 J  per  cent;  and  on  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fodder  or  feed  cutters,  grain 
crushers,  hay  tedders,  etc.,  by  20  per  cent.  The  value  of  these  reductions  to 
American  agricultural  machinery  manufacturers  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Canada  Imported  from  the  United  States  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  farm  ma- 
chinery to  the  value  of  $5,327,000,  upon  which  nearly  $1,000,000  in  duties  were 
collected.  The  value  of  the  output  of  Ohio's  71  agriculturaMmpl^nent  fac- 
tories, according  to  the  census  of  1905,  was  nearly  $13,000,000.  This  shows 
that  Ohio  Is  in  a  position  to  secure  her  share  of  the  Increased  sales  resulting 
from  these  material  reductions  in  duty. 

Farm  wagons, — Ohio  takes  first  rank  among  the  States  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriages  and  vehicles,  the  value  of  the  output  being  in  excess  of  $16,000,000, 
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according  to  the  latest  census  of  manufactures.  Fann  wagons  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  Canada  from  tlie  United  States  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent  from 
the  present  rate,  which  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada  Imported  from  the 
United  States  5,879  farm  wagons,  valued  at  $217,670,  In  the  fiscal  year  1910. 
The  reduced  duty  will  give  Ohio  an  added  advantage  in  the  Canadian  markets 
over  those  she  now  possesses  due  to  geographical  location  and  the  importance 
of  her  vehicle  industry. 

AutomohUes,  and  §arU  of, — ^The  proposed  reciprocal  rate  on  automobiles  and 
parts  thereof  will  be  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  in  li^i  of  the  tax  of  85  per  cent 
which  Canada  now  imposes,  or  a  net  reduction  of  14|  per  cent.  The  automo- 
bile industry  of  Cajaada  is  negligible,  and  fully  90  per  cent  of  her  imports  of 
motor  vehicles  come  from  the  United  States.  The  importance  of  this  conces- 
sion of  14i  per  cent  to  American  manufacturers  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
automobiles  valued  at  more  than  $5,000,000  were  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1910;  hence  this  reduction  on 
Canada's  part  means  a  remission  of  customs  duties  of  approximately  $250,000. 
That  Ohio  will  reap  a  great  deal  of  the  t>enefit  of  this  reduction  Is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  automobiles  were  manufactured  within  the  State  to  the  value  of 
$6,358,000,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905. 

Luinber. — The  reciprocal  agreement  places  timber,  ordinary  sawed  lumber, 
wooden  staves,  paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  telephone  poles,  etc.,  upon  the  free 
list,  while  the  duty  is  materially  reduced  on  planed  or  finished  lumber  and 
laths  and  shingles  when  imported  from  Canada.  This  should  prove  a  most 
valuable 'concession  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  inasmuch  as  Ohio's  supply  of  timber 
is  now  inadequate  for  her  own  needs.  According  to  the  census  of  manufactures 
of  1905,  the  value  of  Ohio's  lumber  output  was  about  $12,500,000.  In  the  same 
year  the  value  of  the  finished  product  turned  out  by  Ohio's  planing  mills  was 
$17,726,000;  furniture  factories,  $13,323,000;  cooperage,  $3,435,000;  wooden 
packing  boxes,  $2,632,000;  woodenwares,  turned  and  carved,  $2,214,000;  or  a 
total  of  nearly  $40,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  amount  of  wood  used  in  the  impor- 
tant vehicle  industry  and  for  other  industrial  and  construction  purposes.  This 
shows  to  what  a  large  extent  Ohio  is  dependent  upon  outside  sources  for  her 
necessary  supply  of  timber  and  how  vnluable  to  the  manufacturing  interests 
and  to  building  construction  these  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  on  Canadian 
timber  will  prove.  The  United  States  found  it  to  its  advantage  to  import  lum- 
ber from  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  nearly  $24,000,000, 
with  the  present  duties  in  force.  Ohio  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  maximum 
bffliefit  from  the  reductions  in  duty  in  the  lumber  schedules. 

Live  animaU  and  meat  products. — The  reciprocal  agreement  abolishes  all 
customs  duties  on  live  animals.  The  United  States  now  taxes  imported  cattle 
at  rates  averaging  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  swine  at  $1.50  each,  and  sheep  at 
75  cents  or  $1.50  each.  The  placing  of  all  live  animals  on  the  free  list  should 
prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  meat-packing  industry  of  the  State.  Canada 
exported  cattle  during  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  $11,000,000.  With 
the  removal  of  all  restrictive  duties  this  amount  could  be  largely  increased. 
Fresh  and  refrigerated  meats  upon  which  Canada  now  imposes  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound  are  to  be  admitted  at  H  cents  per  pound;  all  dried,  salted, 
smoked,  or  preserved  meats,  including  hams  and  bacons,  are  to  be  admitted 
into  Canada  at  li  cents  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  2  cents;  lard 
and  lard  compounds,  cottolene,  and  animal  stearin  also  obtain  a  reduction  in 
duties  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound ;  canned  meats  and  canned  poultry 
and  meat  extracts  are  to  be  admitted  at  reductions  of  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  present  rate,  which  is  27^  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Canada  imported  from 
the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  meat  products  valued  at  more  than 
$3,500,000.  The  value  of  meat  and  meat  products  turned  out  by  Ohio  estab- 
lishments was  nearly  $30,000,000  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of 
1905.  The  State  of  Ohio  should  obtain  a  double  advantage  by  the  reduction  in 
duty  on  meat  products,  first,  the  gain  of  the  meat-packing  industry  in  an 
enlarged  Canadian  market  for  meat  products ;  second,  the  grfin  to  the  consumer 
of  cheaper  meat  brought  about  by  the  free  importation  of  cattle  and  other  live 
animals  from  Canada. 

Ooal.— Ohio  takes  fourth  rank  among  the  coal-producing  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  value  of  the  output  of  its  coal  mines  in  the  year  1908  being  nearly 
$2a000.000.  Canada  agrees  to  reduce  her  present  duty  on  bituminous  coal 
from  53  cents  per  ton  to  45  cents  a  ton.  The  importance  of  this  concession  to 
American  coal  interests  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Canada  imported  bltu- 
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mlnons  coal  from  the  United  States  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of 
$11,441,000,  on  which  more  than  13,000,000  in  dnties  was  collected.  This  redac- 
tion of  8  cents  per  ton  on  coal  will  mean  a  sacrifice  of  more  than  $455,000  in 
customs  revenue  on  the  part  of  Canada.  Ohio,  on  account  of  her  nearness  to 
the  industrial  section  of  Canada  and  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation, 
«hould  benefit  materially  by  this  reduction  in  duty. 

Cfrindatones, — ^About  85  per  cent  of  the  grindstones  produced  in  the  United 
states  are  quarried  and  manufactured  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  the  value  of  the 
^output  in  1907  being  $764,000.  Canada  produces  only  about  $50,000  worth  of 
grindstones  annually,  localized  almost  entirely  in  the  Provinces  of  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia.  This  makes  Ohio  the  logical  point  of  supply  for  central 
and  western  Canada.  The  agreement  provides  for  a  reduction  in  duty  on 
•Canada's  part  from  15  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  5  cents  per  100 
:pounds,  which  is  a  reduction  of  about  40  per  cent  from  the  present  duties  on  the 
heavier  stones  and  66  per  cent  on  the  others. 

Vitrified  paving  hlocks,  etc. — Of  especial  interest  to  Ohio,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  industry  in  the  State,  is  the  proposed  reduction  by  Canada 
-of  the  duty  on  vitrified  paving  blocks  by  more  than  20  per  cent.  The  duty  on 
ordinary  paving  blocks  of  stone  is  also  reduced  by  Canada  to  the  extent  of 
12}  per  cent  In  the  fiscal  year  1910  Canada  imported  paving  blocks  from  the 
United  States  to  the  value  of  approximately  $75,000.  Ohio  should  also  profit 
•by  Canada's  reduction  on  roofing  slates  from  75  cents  per  100  square  feet  to 
:55  cents  per  100  square  feet,  and  the  reduction  on  building  stone  amounting  to 
one-sixth  of  the  present  duty. 

Various  raw  materials  for  manufactures. — The  United  States  is  to  admit 
Canadian  aluminum  in  a  crude  form  at  5  cents  per  pound  instead  of  the  preeoit 
rate  of  7  cents  per  pound ;  the  duty  on  aluminum  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods 
is  also  reduced  from  11  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound.  The  United  States  imported 
.aluminum  from  Canada  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  to  the  value  of  $625,476.  The 
proposed  reductions  will  mean  a  saving  in  duty  of  $83,502.  Mica,  so  essential 
to  Ohio's  stove  industry,  now  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  coit  ad 
valorem  if  crude,  or  10  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  ground 
or  bolted,  is  to  be  admitted  duty  free  from  Canada.  Fluorspar,  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  steel,  which  is  now  taxed  on  importation 
into  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  $3  per  ton,  is  to  enter  under  the  agreement 
free  of  duty.  The  manufacture  of  gypsum  wall  plaster  is  one  of  Ohio's  im- 
portant industries.  The  removal  of  the  present  duty  of  30  cents  per  ton  on 
crude  gypsum  imported  from  Canada  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  this  industry, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  imported  in  the  fiscal  year  1910 
crude  gypsum  from  Canada  valued  at  $404,880,  upon  which  more  than  $100,000 
was  collected  in  duties.  Other  raw  materials  to  be  placed  on  the  free  list 
which  are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  Ohio's  industries  are  feldspar, 
crude  glycerin ;  talc,  ground,  bolted,  or  precipitated ;  sulphate  of  soda,  soda  ash, 
and  extract  of  hemlock  bark.  The  duty  on  asbestos  manufactures  of  all  kinds 
has  been  materially  reduced. 

Various  Ohio  manufactured  products  to  profit  6y  the  agreement. — Rolled  iron 
or  steel  sheet  or  plates.  No.  14  gauge  or  thinner,  whether  galvanized,  coated  with 
zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not,  will,  under  the  agreement,  be  admitted  into 
Canada  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty,  in  lieu  of  the  present  tax  of  5  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  Ohio  this  should  prove  a  most  valuable  concession.  Crucible  cast-steel  wire 
and  typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  are  also  to  be  admitted  Into  Canada 
from  the  United  States  duty  free,  instead  of  the  present  rate  of  5  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  the  former  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter.  Canada  also 
proposes  to  reduce  by  8i  per  cent  her  present  rate  of  duty  on  household  cutlery. 

Vebmont. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  PBOFOSED   CANADIAN   SECIPBOCITT. 

Fish  and  meats. — Under  the  proposed  reciprocal  tariff  legislation  fish  of  all 
kinds,  fresh  or  preserved,  are  to  be  made  mutually  free  of  duty.  The  United 
States  imports  nearly  $5,000,000  worth  of  fish  from  Canada,  this  constituting 
one-tenth  of  our  entire  consumption.  Our  present  duties  are  three-fourths  of 
1  cent  per  pound  upon  the  principal  varieties  purchased  from  Canada,  and  the 
sum  collected  under  these  rates  amounts  to  nearly  one-half  million  dollars  an- 
nually on  Canadian  fish.    The  removal  of  this  tax  upon  a  food  much  used  by 
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large  classes  of  our  population  would  render  fish  at  once  less  expensive  and 
more  abundant. 

The  price  of  meat  In  this  country  will  also  very  probably  be  kept  down  by 
the  lowering  of  our  tariff  rates  on  fresh  meat  from  1^  cents  to  li  cents  per 
pound,  and  on  preserved  or  smoked  meats  from  25  per  cent  to  1^  cents  per 
pound.  The  removal  of  our  duties  on  live  animals  will  have  a  similar  tendency. 
Although  Vermont  cattle  are  mainly  dairy  stock,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  so 
far  as  either  country  profits  more  than  the  other  by  the  arrangement  in  regard 
to  meats,  the  United  States  has  the  advantage,  since  Canada  reduces  her  duties 
more  than  this  country.  Her  present  rate  on  fresh  meats  is  3  cents  per  pound 
and  on  other  meats  2  cents  per  pound;  while  the  reciprocal  rate  is  to  be  li 
cents  per  pound. 

Live  animaU. — ^By  the  terms  of  the  pending  agreement  live  animals  will  be 
exempt  from  duty  upon  entrance  into  either  country.  This  will  not  only  affect 
the  cost  of  Uving,  as  indicated  above,  but  will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
American  farmer  in  selling  stock  beyond  the  Canadian  border  or  making  pur- 
chases there  for  his  own  establishment  in  this  country.  Our  present  rates  on 
cattle  and  horses  are  in  general  equivalent  to  27  or  28  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
while  Canada's  rate  is  25  per  cent.  We  at  present  tax  swine  and  sheep  $1.50 
each,  Canada's  rates  being  25  per  cent  for  sheep  and  1}  cents  per  pound  for 
Bwine. 

Hay,  straw.,  oats,  and  salt. — Under  the  present  high  United  States  duty  on 
hay  and  straw  Vermont  has  very  frequently  suffered  severely,  in  years  of  crop 
shortage,  from  inability  to  procure  cattle  forage  from  Canada.  Hay  is  taxed 
$4  per  long  ton  by  the  Payne  tariff  and  straw  $1.50  ver  long  ton.  These  duties 
are  to  be  entirely  abolished  as  to  Canadian  hay  and  straw  under  the  agree- 
ment, thus  permitting  farmers  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  stock  to  the  best 
advantage  in  seasons  when  the  American  production  of  hay  and  straw  is 
inadequate.  The  mutual  removal  of  all  duties  on  oats  will  operate  similarly. 
Oats  have  been  dutiable  at  15  cents  per  bushel  when  entering  the  United 
States  and  at  10  cents  per  bushel  when  entering  Canada,  i^alt  Is  also  made 
mutually  duty  free. 

Fresft  vegeiahles  and  fruits, — It  is  proposed  to  make  fresh  vegetables  and 
fruits  free  of  duty  between  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  This  will  greatly 
facilitate  border  traffic  and  will  extend  the  markets  of  each  producer.  The 
United  States  enjoys  a  general  advantage  in  latitude,  although  the  climate  of 
Vermont  is  not  greatly  warmer  than  that  of  southern  Canada.  Fluctuations  in 
the  American  prices  of  farm  produce  will  be  lessened  by  the  enlargement  of  the 
supply  and  the  market.  Most  vegetables  are  at  present  taxed  at  25  per  cent 
by  the  United  States  and  at  30  per  cent  by  the  Dominion.  Potatoes  have  been 
dutiable  at  25  cents  per  bushel  upon  entry  into  this  country  and  at  20  cents  per 
bushel  upon  entry  into  Canada. 

Nursery  stock, — Canada  has  agreed  to  concede  her  intermediate  rates  upon 
nursery  and  horticultural  stock,  taxing  fruit  trees  2§  cents  each  in  place  of  3 
cents  each  and  vines  and  berry  bushes  17^  per  cent  instead  of  20  per  cent. 
While  these  rates  remain  higher  than  those  in  force  in  this  country,  the  con- 
cession should  be  of  much  value  to  Vermont  nurserymen  and  fruit-tree  growers. 
Pencing  materials, — ^AU  American  duties  are  to  be  removed  from  fencing 
wire,  whether  barbed  or  not,  as  well  as  from  pickets  and  palings  for  fences. 
Our  present  duty  on  fencing  wire  is  not  less  than  35  per  cent  and  on  barbed 
wire  three-fourths  of  1  cent  per  pound.  Pickets  and  palings  are  taxed  at  10 
per  cent.  The  wire  industry  is  well  advanced  in  Canada,  and  the  competition 
of  Dominion  manufacturers  may  well  affect  the  American  market  jirice  of  wire 
fencing. 

Cream  separators. — ^Up  to  the  present  time  a  45  per  cent  duty  has  prevented 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  cream  separators  from  offering  their  product  to 
American  farmers  and  creameries.  Under  the  pending  agreement  this  duty 
will  be  entirely  done  away  with  by  the  United  States,  and  the  extensive  Ca- 
nadian cream  separator  industry  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  business 
in  this  country. 

Qra4n  and  flour, — It  is  proposed  to  allow  Canadian  wheat  and  other  grain 
free  entry  Into  this  country.  This  will  be  of  special  benefit  to  Vermont,  whose 
production  of  wheat  is  next  to  the  lowest  among  American  States,  but  whose 
ftour  and  milling  interests  are  large.  In  1909  Vermont  produced  but  $30,000 
worth  of  wheat,  while  as  long  ago  as  1904  her  flour  and  grist  mill  products 
were  valued  at  over  $3,200,000.  Free  raw  material  for  this  industry  should 
prove  most  acceptable  to  Vermont.    It  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  free 
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entry  of  Canadian  wheat  will  lower  the  price  of  that  article  in  the  Uultefl 
States  Immediately,  since  that  price  is  fixed  by  the  world's  markets  so  loni;  as 
we  produce  a  surplus.  Our  production  is  increasing  less  rapidly  than  our 
consumption,  however,  and  the  assimilation  of  the  Canadian  supply  with  our 
own  will  obyiatethe  creation  of  an  artificially  protected  high  price  level  In 
the  United  States  at  the  time  when  importation  shall  become  necessary.  In 
the  meantime  mutual  free  exchange  of  grains  between  this  country  and  Canada 
will  prove  of  great  convenience  to  both  parties. 

At  present  wheat  is  dutiable  by  the  United  States  at  25  cents  per  bush^ 
oats  at  15  cents  per  bushel,  barley  at  30  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  at  10  cents 
per  bushel.  Canada  now  taxes  wheat  12  cents  per  bushel,  oats  10  cents  per 
bushel,  barley  15  cents  per  bushel,  and  rye  10  cents  per  bushel. 

A  mutual  rate  of  50  cents  per  barrel  on  whent  fiour  is  established  by  the 
reciprocity  agreement.  Although  the  United  States  makes  a  greater  reduction 
than  Canada,  it  is  believed  that  the  American  mills  have  superior  facilities, 
sufficient  when  joined  to  the  proposed  benefit  of  free  raw  material,  to  easily 
meet  any  competition  likely  to  arise  from  the  Canadian  millers.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  stated  that  our  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  staves  will  be 
removed  by  the  agreement,  together  with  the  duy  of  20  per  cen  on  stave  boOts. 
This  will  aid  all  manufacturers  who  utilize  barrels  in  marketing  their  products. 

Lumber  and  wood  prodticts, — It  is  proposed  to  admit  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty  all  lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  sawed,  which  class  of 
lumber  Is  at  present  taxed  $1.25  per  M  feet.  On  planed  or  finished  lumber  the 
rates  will  be  considerably  reduced. 

The  value  of  these  tariff  modifications  to  the  American  consumer  is  evident. 
The  production  of  lumber  in  the  United  States,  which  had  remained  nearly 
stationary  for  several  years  prior  to  1008,  decreased  in  the  latter  year  to  an 
amount  less  than  the  production  in  1900.  The  timber  resources  of  our  northern 
and  central  States  have  been  exhausted  or  greatly  depleted,  and,  since  1907, 
our  exports  of  lumber  have  fallen  off  In  spite  of  the  rapid  exploitation  of  our 
southern  and  far  western  supplies.  The  average  price  of  lumber  per  M  feet 
rose  from  $11.08  in  1809  to  $15.37  in  1908.  Meanwhile  the  demand  for  lumber 
has  of  course  very  greatly  Increased.  Even  under  the  protection  at  present 
in  effect  the  United  States  imported  over  $19,000,000  worth  of  boards,  deals, 
and  planks  from  Canada  during  our  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1910. 

On  shingles  the  United  States  has  consented  to  return  to  the  Dingley  tariff 
rate  of  30  cents  per  1,000,  abandoning  the  Payne  tariff  rate  of  50  cents  per 
1,000.  Even  under  this  latter  rate  we  were  forced  to  import  $1,759,000  worth 
of  shingles  from  Canada  during  the  year  Indicated  above. 

The  United  States  duty  on  laths  will  be  reduced  from  20  cents  to  10  cents 
per  1,000  pieces.  In  the  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  this  country  imported  laths 
from  the  Dominion  to  a  value  of  $1,802,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement  the  United  States  will  admit  witliout  duty 
railroad  ties,  paving  posts,  and  telegraph  poles,  etc.,  when  imported  from 
Canada.  These  articles  are  at  present  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  and  large 
quantities  are  being  Imported  even  under  this  rate. 

Wisconsin. 

products  and  industries  benetited  by  the  proposed  canadian  becifbocitt. 

Agricultural  implementa. —Thisi  is  one  of  Wisconsin's  leading  industries.  The 
value  of  the  output  from  Wisconsin's  52  factories  was  more  tlian  $10,000,000, 
according  to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905.  Under  the  agreement  agri- 
cultural machinery  when  exported  into  Canada  will  be  taxed  at  15  per  cent  or 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  instead  of  at  17i  per  cent,  20  per  cent,  or  25  per  cent, 
as  at  present.  The  importance  of  this  concession  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  Cannda  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  fann 
machinery  to  the  value  of  $5,327,000.  Wisconsin,  on  account  of  her  nearness 
to  the  great  Canadian  northwest,  should  secure  a  large  share  of  the  increased 
sales  resulting  from  these  material  reductions  in  duty. 

Farm  wagons  are  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  from  the  United  States  at  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent  from  the  present  rate,  which  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  5379  such 
wagons,  valued  at  $217,670.    This  should  prove  a  valuable  concession  to  Wis- 
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consln's  carriage  and  wagon  industry,  whose  product,  according  to  the  last 
census  of  mannftictures,  was  valoed  at  more  than  $7,500,000. 

Wheat  and  loheai  flour, — The  proposed  agreement  provides  for  the  free  entry 
of  Canadian  wheat  into  the  United  States.  The  present  tax  of  25  cents  per 
bushel  is  prohibitive.  This  will  render  available  to  the  extensive  milling 
interests  of  WiaconsLn  a  new  and  practically  unlimited  source  of  supply.  The 
potential  value  of  this  reduction  in  duty  to  Wisconsin  milling  interests  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  output  of  Wisconsin's  flour  mills  is 
about  130,000.000  annually,  and  wheat  is  produced  within  the  State  only  to 
the  value  of  $3,345,000.  Canada  also  reduces  her  duty  on  wheat  flour  by  16} 
per  cent.  This  should  serve  to  increase  our  exports  to  Canada  of  the  flnlshed 
product,  which  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  more  than  a  half  million 
dollars. 

lAve  animals  and  meat  products, — The  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  places 
all  live  animals  on  the  free  list.  The  United  States  now  taxes  all  cattle 
imported  at  rates  averaging  271  per  cent  of  their  value,  swine  at  $1.50,  and 
sheep  at  75  cents  or  $1.50  each.  These  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  should 
prove  of  great  moment  to  the  packing  Industry  of  the  State.  It  offers  at  once 
a  cheaper  and  more  abundant  source  of  supply.  The  possibilities  of  Canada  as 
a  source  of  supply  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Couadn  exported  during  the  flscal 
year  1910  live  cattle  to  the  value  of  nearly  $11,000,000.  The  agreement  also 
provides  for  substantial  reductions  in  all  meat  products.  Fresh  and  refrig- 
erated meats,  upon  which  Canada  now  imposes  a  duty  of  3  cents  per  pound,  are 
to  be  admitted  at  li  cents  per  pound;  all  dried,  salted,  smolsed,  or  preserved 
meats  (including  hams  and  bacons)  are  to  be  admitted  into  Canada  at  li 
cents  per  per  pound  in  lieu  of  the  present  rate  of  2  cents  per  pound ;  lard  and 
lard  compounds,  cottolene,  cottolene  stearine,  and  animal  stearine  also  obtain 
a  reduction  in  duties  of  three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound;  canned  meats  and 
canned  poultry  and  meat  extracts,  now  dutiable  on  importation  into  Canada  at 
27i  per  cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  admitted  at  20  per  cent.  Canada  imported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1910  meat  products  valued  at  more 
than  $3,500,000.  The  value  of  Wisconsin's  output  of  meat  products  was  more 
than  $16,000,000  in  1905,  according  to  the  census  of  manufactures.  On  account 
of  her  nearness  to  Canadian  markets  the  State  should  receive  no  little  benefit 
from  the  sweeping  reductions  in  duty  made  upon  meat  products. 

Canned  fruits  and  canned  vegetables. — By  the  tennis  of  the  agreement,  Canada 
will  reduce  the  duty  on  canned  fruits  from  2i  cents  per  pound  to  2  cents,  and 
on  canned  vegetables  from  1^  cents  a  pound  to  H  cents.  The  canning  industry 
of  Wisconsin  is  becoming  very  important  According  to  the  last  census  of 
manufactures  the  output  of  Wisconsin's  canneries  was  valued  at  nearly 
$8,000,000.  The  reduction  in  duty  should  enable  Wisconsin  to  sell  an  increased 
amount  of  canned  goods  In  the  neighboring  Canadian  markets. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Some  of  the  committee  would  like  to  inquire  of 
Mr.  Bidder  in  regard  to  some  of  the  matters.  I  will  submit  some 
preliminary  inquiries.  Have  you  sent  out  to  the  newspapers,  or  the 
editors  of  newspapers,  any  instructions  with  reference  to  the  attitude 
that  was  to  be  taken  by  the  papers  of  the  country  in  regard  to  this 
reciprocity  treaty  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEiL  I  urged  upon  the  papers  that  they  favor  the  reci- 
procity agreement. 

Senator  Hbtbtjkn.  Did  j^ou  suggest  to  any  of  them  that  they 
should  confine  their  expressions  of  views  or  news  items  to  those  in 
the  interest  of  the  treaty? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  I  did  not. 

Senator  Hbtbttrn.  Did  you  send  out  a  letter  from  New  York  on 
February  17? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Yes;  I  know  the  letter;  I  sent  that  out. 

Senator  Hbtbttrn.  You  sent  that  to  the 

Mr.  Bidder.  Publishers  of  all  the  members  of  the  association. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Did  you  send  it  to  the  Montreal  Star? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes ;  we  sent  it  to  them. 

Senator  Cullom.  I  should  like  to  have  the  letter  read. 
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Senator  Hetbubn.  In  connection  with  this  testimony  the  com- 
munication reads : 

New  Yobk,  February  i7. 
By  request,  private  to  editors. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their  Washington  corre- 
spondents be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreemeat, 
because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement. 

Hbbman  Riddeb, 
President  American  Neu)»paper  Publishers*  AssadatioiL 

You  signed  that  as  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers' Association? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  correct.  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Now,  on  January  24,  1911,  did  you  send  the 
following  letter : 

New  York,  January  24,  J 911. 

My  Dear  Mb.  Williams:  For  your  confidential  information,  I  take  pleasure 
in  advising  you  that  the  negotiations  of  the  United  States  Government  with 
Canada  provide  for  the  admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty 
when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  exijor- 
tatlon. 

If  ratified  by  Congress,  this  arrangement  will  immediately  and  automatioally 
Insure  a  full  supply  of  print  paper  free  of  duty,  and  will  exert  u  pressure  upon 
the  provincial  authorities  which  will  ultimately  force  them  to  remove  their 
restrictions  on  exportation  of  pulp  wood.  The  advance  thus  far  made  is  a 
matter  for  mutual  congratulation  among  members  of  the  association. 
Yours,  faithfully, 

Herman  Riddeb,  Preitident, 

Where  did  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Rn)DER.  What  information? 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  information  that  the  negotiations  of  the 
United  States  with  Canada  providing  for  the  treaty  had  been  con- 
cluded. 

Mr.  Bidder.  From  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Prior  to  January  24,  1911? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  had  it  before  I  sent  out  the  letter. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  long  had  you  had  the  information  from 
Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  EmoER.  I  think  I  sent  out  the  letter  at  once. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  same  day? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Within  a  few  days. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  think  you  had  this  information  as 
much  as  a  week  before  January  24, 1911  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  doubt  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Can  you,  by  casting  your  mind  back,  be  a  little 
more  accurate  as  to  the  time  you  received  that  information  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  could  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  Mr.  Norris  here? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Mr.  Norris  is  here. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Norris  got  this  in- 
formation ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Or  how  he  got  it? 

Mr.  RroDER.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Or  where  he  got  it? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  discussed  it  with  Mr.  Norris,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  There  was  not  much  discussion.  He  informed  me  of 
this,  and  I  immediately  notified  the  members. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  he  bring  this  information  to  you  at  New 
York? 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  may  have  done  that,  or  he  may  have  written  to 
me  from  Washington.    I  can  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  can  not  say  whether  you  have  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Norris  giving  this  information  or  not? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  got  the  information  from  him. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  retain  your  letters,  do  you? 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  They  are  all  filed  with  the  association. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Could  you  produce  this  letter,  if  there  was 
one? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  could  not.  If  I  had  had  any  idea  it  would  be  re- 
quired I  certainly  would  have  tried  to  get  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  On  the  27th  of  Januaiy  you  sent  out  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  publishers,  Mr.  Bidder? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Urging  upon  the  members  of  your  association, 
through  publication  and  bj[  letter,  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
newspapers  of  this  reciprocity  arrangement? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Is  a  copy  of  that  among  the  papers  here? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  ana  a  copy  of  many  othei-s  of  a  similar 
character. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  give  the  instructions  that  are  sent  out 
to  your  representatives  throughout  the  countrv  as  to  the  tone  of  their 
articles  and  the  character  oi  support  that  they  give  to  matters  of 
public  importance? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  one  does. 

Senator. Heyburn.  They  have  no  instructions? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  These  letters  that  are  just  offered  here  instruct 
them  that  "it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  their 
Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  not  advise  them  to  instruct  the  newspapers;  I 
advised  them  to  instruct  their  correspondents.  I  simply  gave  them 
this  information  that  it  would  be  wise  to  instruct  their  corre- 
spondents. 

Senator  Heyburn.  On  January  27  you  addressed  a  letter  or  cir- 
cular to  publishers 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  signed  it  as  president? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  In  which  you  say — 

To  THE  PuBLiBHEBS :  The  reciprocity  arrangement  which  has  just  been  negoti- 
ated by  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  Canadian  Governments  providefl 
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for  the  admission  of  news-print  paper  and  wood  pulp  free  of  duty  tr^an  (.Canada 
when  made  from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  wood  free  from  restrictioiui  of 
exportation.  Congress  and  the  Canadian  Parliament  must  rati^r  it  before  It 
can  become  effective. 

Users  of  print  paper  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  securing  this 
relief  from  combinations  of  paper  makers  which  have  been  taxing  publishers 
to  the  extent  of  $5,000,000  per  annum.  Free  print  paper  from  Canada  sboald 
reduce  print  paper  prices  promptly  and  materially.  The  reciprocity  arrange- 
ment is  urged  also  on  the  broad  lines  of  conserving  our  forests  and  of  removing 
a  tax  upon  knowledge. 

Will  you  not  promptly  communicate  with  your  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  and  urge  favorable  action? 

You  sent  tliat  out  to  the  publishers? 

Mr.  KiDDEB.  I  sent  that  out  to  the  publishers. 

Senator  Heybhrn.  What  was  the  purpose  in  sending  that  out  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  My  purpose  was  to  bring  all  the  support  I  could  to 
this  measure,  so  it  would  become  a  law. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is.  it  was  your  purpose  to  create  a  com- 
bined influence  representing  tne  publishers  of  the  country  that  should 
lobby  with  the  Representatives  m  Congress  in  favor  of  this  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  BmDEB.  No,  sir;  my  idea  was  that  every  American  citizen  has 
a  right  to  approach  his  Senator  and  Representatives  and  urge  his 
views  upon  tnem,  and  it  was  in  that  sense  I  sent  it  out. 

Senator  Heybuhn.  You  concede  that  right  to  all  men,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do.  I  did  it  openly;  there  was  nothing  concealed 
about  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  concede  the  right  to  Allan  &  Graham 
which  you  claim  for  yourselves? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  r  concede  the  same  right  to  any  other  American  citi- 
zen that  I  ask  for  myself. 

Senator  Williams.  You  have  not  heard  of  it  being  disputed,  except 
as  to  publishers? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  It  was  true  and  is  true  to-day. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Ridder,  I  will  confess  T  am  a  little  bit  sur- 
prised at  this  letter  of  yours  of  February  17.  I  had  supposed  that 
the  press  was  to  be  used  to  give  an  unbiased  account  to  the  country  at 
large  and  to  their  readers  of  what  occurred  here  at  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment, and  present  the  true  situation  of  affairs.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me — I  may  be  mistaken — that  j^our  letter  of  February  17  to  these 
papers,  about  which  you  have  spoken,  intimates  that  that  ought  not 
to  DC  the  case.  In  other  words,  it  seems  to  intimate  that  this  matter  is 
of  such  supreme  importance  that  it  should  only  be  treated  in  one  way 
by  the  correspondents  here,  no  matter  what  the  facts  miffht  be  that 
they  found,  because  it  says :  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  tne  newspa- 
pers that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat 
favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement."  I  may  not  have  the 
rigjht  idea,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  effort  to  create  public 
opinion  against  what  might  be  the  real  condition  of  affairs  as  it 
exists  here. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Do  you  want  me  to  answer  that,  Senator? 

Senator  Clark.  Yes ;  I  want  to  get  your  view  of  this  communica- 
tion which  you  sent  at  that  time ;  and  I  also  want  to  get  your  view 
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of  whether  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  create  public  opinion  in  that 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  urge  mv  views  upon  those 
who  are  associated  with  me  in  business,  especially  if  I  believe  tiiat 
that  is  for  the  general  interest  of  the  whole  people.  I  believe  the 
reciprocity  agreement  is  a  very  good  measure,  and  I  would  favor 
that  of  itself,  even  if  I  was  not  interested  in  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  are  of  the  opinion,  then,  that  the  end,  in  that 
case  at  least,  would  justify  the  means. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  No ;  I  would  never  take  any  dishonest  way  to  accom- 
plish a  good  purpose.    That  is  not  my  record. 

Senator  Clabk.  If  you  were  the  publisher  of  a  great  paper,  and 
your  correspondent  found  a  certain  condition  of  affairs  existed  at 
the  Capitol,  as  the  publisher  of  that  paper  would  you  think  it  was 
treating  the  purchasers  and  readers  of  your  paper  quite  candidly 
and  fairly  if  you  instructed  your  correspondents  here  to  pursue  a 
certain  course? 

Mr.  KID0EB.  You  are  going  to  the  extreme  in  that,  because 

Senator  CiiABK.  I  tried  not  to  go  any  further 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  Of  course  we  have  to  go  by  facts.  I  am  not  a  poet, 
and  I  never  talk  anything  from  a  poetical  standpoint.  The  tacts 
are  that  every  correspondent  and  member  of  the  news  service  has 
given  both  sides  of  this  matter  to  the  press. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  That  is  absolutely  unfounded,  and  I  want 
this  record  to  state  it.    These  reports  have  not  i^ven  both  sides. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  had  supposed  that  the  function  of  the  newspaper 
correspondent,  especially  at  the  seat  of  Grovernment,  was  to  give  an 
unbiased  statement  of  affairs  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  exist.  Would 
not  this  telegram,  or  this  letter — whatever  it  is — indicate  that  that 
rule,  if  it  be  a  rule,  was  being  broken  down,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ents here  were  instructed  only  to  report  those  things  that  were  ^vor- 
abletothebilll 
Mr.  RiDDEB.  I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Senator. 
Senator  Clabk  (reading) : 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers 

Senator  Bailey.  Not  to  the  country? 
Senator  Clabk.  No  ;  not  to  the  country — 

that  their  Washington  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocity  agreement. 

Now,  your  correspondents,  then,  were  not  acting  up  to  their  duty 
to  the  public,  but  were  urged  to  act  up  to  the  selfish  interests  of  the 
newspapers.    Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  RmoEB.  I  do  not  agree  with  you. 

Senator  Clabk.  Then  what  does  this  mean :  "  Because  print  paper 
and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement "?  Is  not 
that  a  direction  to  the  correspondents  of  the  newspapers  that  they 
lay  aside  their  duty  to  their  public  and  exercise  their  privileges  and 
their  rights  and  their  duties  here  in  the  financial  interest  of  the  news- 
papers themselves,  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  to  be 
made  free  of  duty? 

Mr.  RmoEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Clabk.  In  other  words,  were  they  to  act  as  purveyors  of 
news  to  the  public  or  were  they  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  news- 
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papers?    That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at  in  connection  with  tliis  par- 
ticular dispatch,  or  letter,  or  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  You  ask  me  to  answer  yes  or  no,  and  that  is  very  dif- 
ficult ;  but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  a  few  minutes  I  will  explain 
why. 

SeuKtor  Clark.  Certainly ;  take  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  RioDER.  Put  yourself  in  my  place  for  a  few  moments  and 
imagine  that  you  had  been  held  up  by  a  combination;  that  the  rep- 
resentatives oJ  the  paper  mill  with  whom  you  had  the  most  pleasant 
•  relationship  in  the  world  came  into  your  office  in  1907  and  sat  down 
and  said  to  you,  "  You  want  paper  next  year.  Remember,  your  con- 
tract is  not  out  for  some  months."  And  he  then  tells  you,  "  If  you 
want  pap)er  you  must  make  the  contract  right  away;  '*  and  then  he 
fixes  your  price,  and  you  have  to  pay  that.  When  you  remember  that 
this  interest  is  represented  here  in  Washington  and  that  they  are 
using  all  their  influence  and  all  their  power  to  continue  this  condition 
of  legally  robbing  us,  then,  of  course,  I  hope  force  is  justified  in 
taking  some  action  to  let  it  be  known  what  the  situation  is. 

Senator  Clark.  But,  Mr.  Ridder,  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
instructions  to  the  newspaper  correspondents  to  send  out  only  those 
things  that  are  favorable  to  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  That  I  did  not  do,  and  the  records  will  show  that  that 
never  was  done. 

Senator  Clark.  Just  wait  a  moment.  I  have  not  a  very  acute 
understanding,  but  I  do  think  I  know  the  English  language  when  I 
see  it.  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspai)ers  that  their  Wash- 
in^on  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  lavorablv  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement."  •  If  that  means  anything,  Mr.  Ridder,  it 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  it  could  not  be  better  said  to  carry 
out  its  meaning  by  the  greatest  master  of  English  that  ever  lived. 
It  means  that  these  newspaper  correspondents  are  to  be  instructed 
to  treat  favorably  the  reciprocity  agreement,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
and  the  reason  for  it  is  given  here :  "  Because  print  paper  and  wo<3 
pulp  are  made  free  of  duty  by  this  agreement."  1  confess  that  I 
can  not  see  any  purpose  in  that  except  the  purpose  that  these  cor- 
respondents are  to  be  instructed  to  do  exactly  what  the  wording  of 
this  indicates,  no  matter  what  comes  out  here. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  make  an  inquiry  at  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  know  whether  these  gentlemen  have  been  brought 
down  here  to  be  lectured  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  object  to  this  right  now.  I  asked  Mr.  Ridder  a 
question. 

Senator  Stoke.  You  made  a  speech  of  very  considerable  length. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Ridder  made  a.  speech  in  answer  to  my 
question. 

Senator  Stone.  He  has  not  said  a  word  in  answer  to  it.  I  inter- 
posed before  he  had  a  chance  to  say  anvthing.  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  these  gentlemen  have  been  brought  down  here  to  be  lectured, 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  makes  a  speech,  a  very  considerable 
and  a  very  handsome  speech,  as  his  speeches  always  are. 

Senator  Clark.  I  thank  the  venerable  Senator. 

Senator  Stone.  If  the  men  are  brought  here  to  give  information, 
you  ought  to  ask  them  a  question  and  let  them  answer,  and  not  make 
a  speech  and  undertake  to  interpret  things  they  have  said.     That 
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can  be  done  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  not  the  proper  forum 
for  that.  I  think  Mr.  Kidder  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
himself. 

Senator  Clabk.  That  occurred  to  me  also. 

Senator  Stone.  But  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  right  line  of  exam- 
ining witnesses. 

Senator  Clabk.  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  for  his  suggestion. 
Now,  Mr.  Kidder,  if  it  did  not  mean  that,  what  did  it  mean  ? 

Mr.  KiDDEB.  If  it  did  not  mean  what? 

Senator  Clabk.  If  it  did  not  mean  that  they  were  to  make  a  favor- 
able report  about  matters  concerning  this  reciprocity  here  at  the 
Capitol,  what  did  it  mean? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Of  course,  Senator 

Senator  Clabk.  I  will  just  expand  my  question  a  little.  Were 
they  to  be  left  free  to  give  their  views  for  the  benefit  of  your  read- 
ers on  things  as  they  TOund  them  actually  appearing  here,  or  were 
they  to  color  their  statements  in  favor  of  reciprocity  ? 

Idr.  Kn)D£B.  Senator,  my  difficulty  with  you  is,  that  if  I  were  send- 
ing a  telegram  to  you — it  you  were  a  newspaper  man — I  could  use 
perhaps  different  language,  and  I  would  convey  it  in  a  different  way 
so  that  you  would  understand  exactly  what  I  mean. 

Senator  Clabk.  You  wotild  not  intimate  that  my  comprehension 
was  less  acute  than  that  of  your  correspondents? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  think  you  gentlemen  all  know  a  thousand  times 
more  than  I  do,  and  when  I  come  here  I  find  out  how  little  I  do 
know.  Sending  that  to  the  newspapers,  I,  as  president  of  the  asso- 
diation,  sent  that  to  an  organization  that  was  being  robbed  of  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  dollars  bv  illegal  combinations  who  were  fight- 
ing us  here,  who  were  using  all  their  political  influence  to  defeat  this 
and  continue  to  bleed  us  year  by  vear ;  and,  so,  in  telegraphing  to  a 
newspaper  man  I  know,  as  he  knows  and  every  newspaper  man 
knows,  that  no  newspaper  publisher  allows  another  one  to  dictate  to 
him  what  should  be  done.  As  president  of  the  association,  in  giv- 
ing this  information  to  the  members  who  support  this  association,  I 
pointed  out  this  general  situation.  Thnt  in  no  way  conveyed  any 
idea  that  he  wouLlhave  news  sent  contrary  to  the  truth. 

Of  course  the  underlying  thought  with  me  was  this :  The  influence 
and  power  in  Washington  against  this  measure  by  protected  inter- 
ests IS  so  great  that  I  wanted  really  to  prevent  any  representative 
of  a  paper  from  going  in  the  other  direction  because  of  this  influence. 
You  may  ask  me,  Are  the  newspaper  men  all  honest  ?  They  are  all 
honest;  that  is  right,  buL  for  instance,  you  take  a  Kepublican  paper 
that  has  been  a  high  tariff  paper.  It  might  be  necessary  there  to  point 
out  to  the  publisher  that  this  measure  would  be  a  good  one,  and  he 
might  let  his  Washington  correspondent  know  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  continue  in  the  extremely  wild  way  that  he  has  during  the 
past  15  years,  and  that  this  is  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  treated  in 
a  temperate  way.  That  is,  the  real  idea  was  to  have  a  fair  hearing 
for  this  thing  and  not  have  it  made  a  kind  of  form  or  policy. 

Senator  Babley.  Do  ^ou  think,  Mr.  Kidder,  these  Kepublican 
papers  would  be  very  fair  when  their  own  interests  were  involved, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  15  years  they  have  been  helping  to 
bleed  all  the  consumers  of  the  country? 
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Mr.  BiDDXR.  You  know  I  was  unanimously  elected  three  timies 
president  of  our  association,  and  I  would  not  criticise  a  member  of  it. 

Senator  Baiuby.  That  may  be  a  proper  sense  of  delicacy,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  you  for  the  statement  you  i>ut  in  the  record. 

Senator  CSlark.  I  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  It  is  simply  to  nave  fair  play ;  to  have  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing. 

Senator  Baii«by.  Your  appeal  for  fair  play  never  produced  any 
effect  on  their  minds,  however,  until  it  readied  their  pockets. 

Mr.  BmoEB.  I  am  a  Cleveland  Democrat,  and  I  am  in  fav<H*  of  tak- 
ing the  tariff  off  of  everything. 

Senator  Bahsy.  If  you  would  just  say  you  are  a  Democrat,  I 
would  understand ;  but,  here  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Kidder, 
and  what  interests  me.  I  infer  that  you  think  print  paper  is  sola 
by  a  trust? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  know  it  is. 

Senator  Baiusy.  Has  vour  association  ever  reported  that  to  the 
Attorney  General's  office? 

Mr.  BmoER.  My  friend,  if  you  knew  the  time  I  have  spent  with 
the  Attorney  General — ^why,  I  had  52  paper  makers  indicted  in  New 
York,  and  they  were  not  only  proven  guilty,  but  came  in  and  ad- 
mitted they  were  guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of  $2,000  apiece,  whidi  was 
the  maximum,  because  they  had  a  combination,  and  one  of  these  men 
of  one  of  these  concerns  pleaded  ffuilty.  The  vice  president  of  the 
International  Paper  Co.  swore  beK>re  your  committee,  or  before  the 
Mann  committee,  that  there  was  no  trust  or  any  combination  in  any 
line  of  the  paper  business ;  and  yet  the  members  of  this  combination 
had  to  report  to  him  once  a  month  the  whole  business. 

Senator  Williams.  He  had  pleaded  guilty  to  being  a  member  of 
the  trust? 

Mr.  BmoEB.  He  had  denied  it  before  the  committee.  The  paper 
makers  came  in  and  denied  that  they  knew  each  other,  and  indicated 
that  they  would  require  an  introduction  if  they  met  in  the  hotel. 
And  these  men  had  come  together  and  put  the  price  of  paper  up  on 
me  from  2  cents  to  2^  cents,  and  I  could  not  buy  paper  anywhere- 
Nowhere  could  I  get  paper.    It  was  a  mere  incident. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  this  man  one  of  the  men  who  paid  the 
$2,000. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes.  He  swore  before  the  committee  that  there  was 
a  combination,  and  one  of  these  concerns  that  was  indicted  was  a 
part  of  the  International  Paper  Co. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  say  he  pleaded  guilty  and  paid  $2,000  fine? 

Mr.  RrooER.  Yes ;  50  of  them. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  wonder  if  that  plea  of  guilty  was  ever  trans- 
mitted to  the  district  attorney  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Bidder.  This  was  in  New  York.  [Laughter.]  If  I  would 
take  time.  Senator,  to  tell  you  that  story,  it  would  take  the  whole 
day,  the  whole  week.  I  started  in  alone  in  the  beginning  to  remedy 
this,  and  I  went  to  the  President,  and  I  went  to  Mr.  Bonaparte,  and 
I  presented  these  facts,  and  I  was  referred  to  New  York. 

Senator  Williams.  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  then  Attorney  General  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Mr.  Bonaparte  was  then  Attorney  General.  That  was 
in  1907. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  can  hardlj  understand  how  these  men  could 
acquit  themselves  in  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duty,  if 
these  pers(ms  aeknowlec^d  their  guilt  and  paid  Iheir  fines  merely 
as  a  penalty  and  then  continued  it.  I  could  understand  how  the 
Attorney  General  for  a  first  offense  might  consider  a  fine  a  sufficient 
deterrent^  but  if  in  spite  of  that  fine  these  men  continued  this  unlaw- 
ful combmation,  it  would  look  to  me  like  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Mr.  RiDDEs.  You  see  legally  we  were  not  able  to  prove  it  on  the 
white-paper  trust,  but  we  proved  it  on  this  other,  the  subsidiary 
orgamzation,  making  other  kinds  of  paper.  Mr.  Waller,  who  was 
the  vice  president  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  came  before  the 
Mann  committee  and  swore  that  there  was  no  combination  of  any 
kind  on  any  kind  of  paper,  and  when  they  pleaded  guilty  in  court 
the  paper  showed  that  they  reported  to  him  once  a  month,  and  that 
when  he  said  that  he  knew  there  was  a  combination.  And  there  is  a 
combination  on  white  paper  also ;  the  difficulty  is  to  prove  it  legally. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  say  the  mere  reporting  of  certain  facts  about 
the  paper  market  constitutes  a  combination? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  had  a  combination;  each  one  reported  every 
month  its  transactions  with  the  others.  There  was  a  combination, 
and  the  proof  was  so  strong  that  these  men  did  not  even  defend  them- 
selves in  court,  and  pleaded  guilty. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try reported  to  Mr.  Norris  once  a  month  there  would  be  a  combina- 
tion on  their  part? 

Mr.  RmoER.  If  they  limited  the  output  and  divided  the  profits, 
yes;  that  would  be  a  combination. 

Senator  Clark.  Now,  to  get  back  to  the  facts  we  were  speaking 
about.    Was  this  sent  by  wire  or  by  letter  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  By  wire. 

Senator  Clark.  You  sav  in  the  beginning,  "  By  request,  private  to 
editors."  I  suppose  that  "  by  request "  is  a  request  to  the  telegraph 
company  that  it  be  private  to  eaitors.  What  is  the  significance  of 
the  term  "  by  request "? 

Mr.  RroDER.  You  see,  I  wanted  this  to  go  to  the  owner  of  the  paper; 
not  to  the  editorial  department  He  would  use  his  own  judgment  in 
^ving  it  out.  I  did  not  give  instructions  to  anybody.  I  did  not  give 
it  to  our  own  Washington  correspondent. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  was  not  necessary,  probably. 

Mr.  KmDER.  Thank  God,  it  was  not;  no. 

Senator  Clark.  This  is  a  very  concise,  a  very  admirable  dispatch. 

Mr.  RmoER.  Well  written  ? 

Senator  Clark.  Well  written,  indeed,  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
which  it  occurs  to  me  was  intended.  It  says,  "  They  be  instructed  to 
treat  favorably  this  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  What  does  "  treat  f avorablv  "  mean  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  explained  to  you  before,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  be- 
cause there  is  only  one  explanation 

Senator  Clark.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  this  explanation  of 
the  Paper  Trust. 

Mr.  Kidder.  It  was  against  the  Paper  Trust;  that  is  just  what  it 
was  against — a  combination  that  was  squeezing  the  life  out  of  us. 
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Senator  Clark.  What  were  they  to  do  in  order  to  injure  the  Paper 
Trust? 

Mr.  EiDD£K.  They  were  not  to  do  anything  but  to  give  Mr.  Taft  in 
this  undertaking  all  the  support  they  could.  There  was  no  request 
that  they  should  suppress  tacts. 

Senator  CiiARK.  Was  this  "  favorable  treatment "  by  the  corre- 
spondents to  their  papers  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  up  the  President  I 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  No ;  he  did  not  need  it. 

Senator  Clark.  You  said  something  about  Mr.  Taft 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  I  did  not  say  to  give  Mr.  Taft  personal  support,  and 
of  course  I  did  not  take  the  expression  that  way. 

Senator  Bailsy.  A  case  where  Cleveland  Democrats  were  helping 
a  Republican  President. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  have  done  worse  things  than  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  pretty  bad. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  want  to  get  at,  Mr.  Bidder,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  not  so  dense  but  what  you  can  understand,  is  this:  Just 
what  did  you  intend  when  you  said  that  the  correspondents  were  to 
be  instructed  to  "  treat  favorably  ? "  What  did  you  mean  by  treating 
favorably  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Fairly.  It  did  not  mean  that  the  newspaper  corre- 
spondent should  suppress  the  truth;  that  he  should  not  send  the 
facts. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  it  mean  that  he  should  color  the  facts  favor- 
ably} 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  No. 

Senator  Clark.  Then,  what  is  the  si^ificancef 

Mr.  RrooER.  The  significance  is  this:  That  this  communication,  ad- 
dressed to  Democratic  papers,  was  unnecessary,  because  they  were  in 
favor  of  it.  It  was  simply  to  point  out  to  the  Republicans  that  this 
would  be  a  good  time  for  them  to  modify  their  extreme  tariff  views 
and  follow  Mr.  Taft  in  the  line  of  improvement.  That  was  the  idea. 
The  Democratic  papers,  being  in  favor  of  reducing  the  tariff,  did  not 
require  any  intimation  at  all. 

Senator  Clark.  To  whom  was  this  sent? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  To  the  publisher  of  every  paper  in  the  association. 

Senator  Clark.  Democratic  and  Republican? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  All  of  them,  of  course. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Foreign  and  domestic? 

Mr.  RrooER.  No;  United  States  and  Canada. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  That  does  not  fully  explain  it  to  me,  Mr.  Ridder. 
You  said  there  was  no  necessity  for  sendmg  this  to  the  Democratic 
papers? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  did  you  send  it  to  them?  To  make  them 
more  "all  right?" 

Mr.  RrooER.  Oh,  no;  if  we  sent  it  to  newspapers  we  would  have 
to  send  it  to  all.  Mr.  Taft  has  made  a  great  advance  in  the  interests 
of  the  country  bv  neja^otiating  this  reciprocity  agreement,  and  I  did 
not  want  that  advance  on  his  part  killed  by  the  extreme  protection- 
ists, and  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  them 

Senator  Clark.  Why  did  you  not  want  it  killed? 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  Reciprocity? 
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Senator  Clabk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Because  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity.  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  reciprocity  even  if  I  were  not  affected  myself. 

Senator  Cuirk.  Was  it  because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  were 
made  free  by  this  agreement? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  not  the  only  reason ;  that  is  not  the  dominant 
reason. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  asking  with  regard  to  this  dispatch.  The 
only  reason  you  give  in  the  dispatch  is  because  print  paper 

Mr.  RmoER.  That  was  not  the  only  reason;  I  could  not  send  a 
whole  book  in  a  telegram. 

Senator  Clark.  You  brought  it  to  their  attention  in  those  words? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes;  that  is  all  right.  It  was  doing  the  same  thing 
that  Mr.  Taft  is  to-day  trying  to  do;  to  make  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  vote  for  him  on  this  measure ;  he  is  using  the  same  argu- 
ments that  I  used. 

Senator  CiiARK.  I  want  to  correct  you  right  there.  Mr.  Taft  has 
never  made  an  argument  to  me.  You  are  imputing  something  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  that  is  not  true.  Mr.  Taft  has 
never,  by  telegram,  or  by  urging  the  upholding  of  his  administration, 
or  anytiiing  of  the  sort,  attempted  to  influence  my  vote. 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  has  done  it  in  public  speeches ;  he  did  it  Saturday 
niffht. 

Senator  Clark.  But  I  was  not  there. 

Senator  Williams.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  This 
reads,  "  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  the  Wash- 
in^n  correspondents  be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  agreement?" 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  language  is,  "To  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement." 

Mr.  Bidder.  As  a  whole. 

Senator  Williams.  If  you  had  a  correspondent  at  Washington  and 
you  were  in  favor  of'  the  election  of  a  given  ticket,  or  some  man  at 
the  head  of  it  as  a  candidate  for  President,  and  you  instructed  your 
correspondent  to  treat  that  candidacy  favorably,  would  you  mean  by 
that  that  he  must  either  torture  or  suppress  facts  in  order  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Williams.  You  would  mean  bv  that  that  you  expected  the 
support  of  the  paper  to  go  to  that  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Y  es ;  although  when  you  speak  of  an  individual  it  is  a 
little  more  acute  than  this  measure. 

Senator  Williams.  I  notice  you  follow  this  by  making  an  appeal 
because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are  made  free  by  this  agreement  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Have  you  ever  heard  anybody  arguing  for  or 
against  this  treaty,  appearing  here  before  this  committee,  who  did 
not  urge  some  pocketbook  reason  for  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  see,  as  president  of  the  association,  it  was  my 
duty  to  look  after  that  particular  interest. 

Senator  Williams.  Here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Bidder ;  I  asked  this  question :  Have  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  ap- 
pearing in  this  hearing  who  did  not  urge  either  that  the  treaty  be 
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defeated  or  that  the  treaty  be  enacted,  one  way  or  the  other,  except 
because  of  some  business  interest  that  he  more  or  less  represented? 

Mr.  Rn)DER.  I  can  frankly  say  here,  whether  you  believe  me  or  not, 
if  I  did  not  believe  this  would  be  best  for  the  whole  country 

Senator  Wiuaams.  That  may  be  true;  I  believe  it  is  true,  because  I 
know  you  and  have  known  you  for  a  long  time.  But  the  question  I 
want  to  a^  is  this:  Suppose  it  was  the  only  reason  for  the  news- 
paper men  trying  to  make  this  agreement  a  law,  would  they  be  in 
any  worse  fix  than  the  lumber  men  and  the  cattlemen  and  the  wheat 
men  and  the  wood-pulp  and  paper  men  who  come  here  to  ask  us  to 
defeat  it  because  they  say  that  if  it  is  defeated  it  will  keep  in  their 
pockets  money  which  they  are  now  making? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes;  and  they  are  composing  a  trust  which  is  using 
this  tariff  law  to  make  us  pay  more  than  the  normal  price,  and  we 
are  up  against  that  combination. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  understood  you  to  answer  Senator  Williams^s 
inmiiry  that  the  newspapers,  like  all  the  others,  have  a  right  to  be 
innuenced  by  tlieir  seli-interest. 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  not  so.  If  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper  is  wise, 
he  never  can  have  a  successful  paper  if  he  runs  his  paper  from  his 
pocketbook.  He  could  not  favor  Canadian  reciprocity  on  the  ground 
that  he  will  get  his  paper  cheaper;  he  must  favor  the  measure  because 
it  ia  a  good  measure  for  the  country — for  the  people.  If  he  does 
anything  else  he  makes  a  mistake.  As  president  of  tlie  Publishers' 
Aj^ociation,  if  I  point  out  to  the  members  of  my  association  the  way 
to  break  down  the  trust  which  is  taking  advantage  of  the  law  to 
force  us  to  pay  high  prices,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  doing  that* 
If  I  am  not  justified  in  doing  that,  I  would  not  dare  to  say  a  word 
against  them  unless  I  did  it  m  a  very  delicate  way.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  trust,  and  this  is  one  way  to  get  out  of  their  clutches. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  trust? 

Mr.  Bidder.  A  combination — for  instance,  I  can  buy  paper  only 
from  the  man  I  am  buying  from. 
'    Senator  Heyburn.  Is  the  Associated  Press  a  trust? 

Mr.  BmoER.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  trust 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  handle  the  news 
of  the  country  through  its  agencies. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  wilf  answer  that  question  by  saying  that  I — ^this  is 
a  different  organization. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  will  tell  you,  Senator^  that  I  have  a  veto  in  the 
Associated  Press  in  New  York  on  that  district,  and  that  I  have  never 
exercised  it  against  any  paper  coming  in ;  never  have  exercised  it 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  nave  not  done  it  in  New  York  City ;  you 
have  done  it  elsewhere  then  ? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  have  never  done  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  not  participate  in  upholding  the  right 
of  the  Spokesman-Beview  to  exclude  from  a  field  of  200  miles  or  225 
miles  all  papers  except  that  they  did  business  with  the  Spokesman- 
Beview,  and  the  parties  were  charged  for  the  right  to  become  mem- 
bers of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Senator,  if  I  discussed  the  Associated  Press  organiza- 
tion on  the  basis  of  your  question,  I  should  have  to  tell  you  so  many 
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things  before  we  got  down  to  that  point  that  it  would  take  a  very 
long  time.  The  Associated  Press  is  formed  under  the  membership 
law  of  New  Yorkj  very  like  a  club.  They  have  invested  money  and 
have  an  organization.  You  might  just  as  well  say  that  if  you  have  a 
factory,  another  man  who  wanted  to  start  a  factory  might  come  in 
and  take  advantage  of  all  your  experience. 

Senator  Hbybuhn.  You  have  a  monopoly  in  the  sending  out  of 
news? 

Mr.  BmoER.  We  have  not;  there  are  other  organizations. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Organizations  of  your  class — ^the  morning 
papers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  The  Sun  has  its  own  or^nization. 

Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  others  besides  the  Sun? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  You  can  get  the  Sun's  service.  If  I  have  a  monopoly, 
I  can  keep  everyone  else  out.  But  if  I  want  to  start  a  newspai)er  m 
New  York  city  I  can  get  the  news  from  the  Sun.  There  is  no 
monopoly. 

Senator  Heyburn.  This  is  a  private  club? 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  a  private  club. 

Senator  Heyburn.  with  the  same  rules  of  admission? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  think  it  has. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  lease  have  you  on  the  Western  Union 
wires,  and  what  privileges  as  compared  with  other  people? 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  I  could  not"  answer  the  question ;  I  do  not  run  the 
Associated  Press,  Senator. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  one  of  the  directors? 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  I  am  one  of  the  directors,  but  those  details  I  do  not 
know  about. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Still,  this  is  a  place  where  you  are  expected 
to  talk  very  plainly,  and  you  brought  the  Associated  Press  into  this 
in  your  own  statement,  or  I  would  not  have  gone  into  it.  You  stated 
you  are  one  of  the  directors,  and  yet  you  can  not  state  what  advan- 
tages you  have  on  the  Western  Union  wires  that  are  not  open  to 
every  person. 

Mr.  KmoER.  I  believe  the  terms  are  alike  to  all  the  news  services. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes;  how  about  private  individuals? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  believe  the  individuals  get  it  even  lower ;  I  think  an 
individual  gets  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  have  an  exclusive  right  during  certain 
hours 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  There  is  no  exclusive  right. 

Senator  Hepburn.  Or  a  precedent  right? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  one  has  an  exclusive  right.  You  might  have  a 
wire,  but  they  have  many  wires. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  you  a  wire — that  is,  has  the  Associated 
Press  its  own  private  wire? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Yes;  but  you  could  have  a  wire. 

Senator  Heyburn.  An  individual  could  have  a  wire  if  he  were 
able  to  pay  for  it.  If  you,  or  whoever  represents  the  Associated 
Press,  were  to  send  out  a  100-word  dispatch  to-night  to  a  corre-" 
spondent  on  the  Pacific  coast  and^  I  as  an  individual  were  to  send 
a  telegram  to  some  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  would  you  pay  the  same 
rate  that  I  do  and  on  exactly  the  same  terms? 

10087S— n ^75 
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Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  the  individual  would  have  it  cheaper  than  the 
Associated  Press. 

Senator  Hetburk.  Do  you  know  that? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  quite  sure  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  do  you  base  your  statement  on? 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  Associated  Press,  supplying  more  papers,  has  to 
pay  more. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  to  one  paper. 

Mr.  Bidder.  If  you  sent  that  to  one  paper^  that  paper  would  have 
the  exclusive  news.  If  you  make  a  comoination  of  napers  irom  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  in  each  State,  and  they  all  take  this  news 
together,  you  can  get  the  same  terms  as  the  Associated  Press  does. 

Senator  Hetburk.  Your  evasive  answer — ^and  I  term  it  such,  be- 
cause it  seems  such  <hi  its  face — is  based  on  the  idea  that  if  you  send 
the  dispatch  on  the  wire  to  a  number  of  papers,  if  you  charge  it  all 
to  one  paper,  it  would  cost  more;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  can 
divide  that  cost  among^  all  the  papers  that  receive  it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No.  If  the  Associated  Press  sends  a  telegram  and  it 
is  taken  off  all  along  the  line  all  those  papers  have  that  news;  but  if 
you  send  a  telegram  to  your  paper  alone,  you  have  it  alone.  While 
you  pay  for  it  alone,  you  have  the  exclusive  news. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  whether  an  individual  can  s^id  a 
telcCTam  of  that  kind? 

j£r.  Bidder.  I  know  you  can  do  it  For  instance,  the  Staats 
2ieitung  has  a  Berlin  cable.  I  tried  to  make  arrang»nents  to  let 
the  (rerman  papers  all  over  the  country  have  that  service,  and  they 
were  willing  to  make  the  same  arrangements. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Don't  you  know  that  a  private  individual  can 
not  send  what  you  call  a  distributive  telegram,  to  be  put  off  the  wires 
here  and  there  at  half  a  dozen  places? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  they  can. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Without  paying  for  each  as  a  separate  message? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Not  paying  for  each  as  a  separate  message. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  you  had  better  try  it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  know  that  is  so,  because  I  could  have  made  the  same 
arrangements  for  my  Berlin  cable. 

Senator  Ix)dge.  Will  you  answer  me  a  question,  just  for  my  infor- 
mation ?  There  are  special  correspondents  in  Washington  represent- 
ing one  paper 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes. 

Senator  Lodge.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  send  at  the 
same  rates  as  a  private  individual? 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  mean  whether  they  have  special  rates? 

Senator  Lodge.  No;  I  mean,  does  a  si)ecial  correspondent  send  to 
any  newspaper  at  the  same  rate  as  an  individual?  Is  there  not  a 
special  newspaper  rate? 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  guess  there  is ;  a  wholesale  rate.  If  a  man  sends  a 
great  deal  there  is  a  lower  rate. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Under  what  law? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  so.  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  details  of  that. 

Senator  Lodge*  You  mean  that  a  special  correspoxulent  of  «  New 
York  paper  gets  a  lower  rate  because  of  the  amount  he  sends? 
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Mr.  Kidder.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  I  send  a  message  of  10  words  to  John 
Jones,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  That  costs  me  75  c^ste.  If  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Herald  Republican  sent  a  messa^  to 
the  paper  at  Salt  Lake  City,  would  he  pay  7^  cents  a  word  for  it? 

Mr.  llmDEB.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Smoot,  Do  you  think  he  does? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  think  at  all. 

Senator  Hetburn.  I  will  resume.  I  recur  to  this  communication  of 
yours  of  January  24, 1911,  in  .which  you  say,  "  For  your  confidential 
information,  I  take  pleasure  in  advising  you  that  the  nemtiations 
between  the  United  States  Government  and  Canada  provide  for  the 
admission  of  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  tree  of  duty  when  made 
from  wood  cut  on  private  lands  or  free  from  restrictions  of  tBXporta- 
tion."    Where  did  you  get  the  confidential  information  ? 

Mr.  Bidder,  From  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  where  he  got  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  a^  him  ? 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  check  it  up  to  ascertain  whether  it  was 
reliable? 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  took  his  word  for  it ;  I  always  do. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  did  not  recite  any  basis  for  the  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  if  he  did  it  has  passed  out  of  my  mind. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  had  it  two  days  before  Congress  had  it. 

Mr.  BmDER.  That  is  not  the  first  time  newspaper  men  have  had 
news  before  Congress.  That  is  the  duty  of  newspaper  men,  to  get 
information  as  early  as  they  can.  That  would  not  be  anything 
against  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  they  do,  is  it  right  for  them  to  send  it  out 
as  this  was  published? 

Mr.  BmDER.  Certainly  it  was.  I  had  a  ri^ht  to  know  it  and  send 
it  out  as  early  as  I  could.  If  it  is  not  against  the  interests  of  the 
country 

Senator  Heyburn.  Well,  but  you  speak  of  only  one  interest  in 
relation  to  it ;  here  you  have  a  great  many  interests  on  the  other  side, 
but  you  seem  to  have  thought  that  inasmuch  as  it  was  favorable  to 
your  business,  you  would  be  justified  in  giving  it  out. 

Mr.  BmDER.  It  was  favorable  to  the  people. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  people? 

Mr.  BmDER.  The  whole  people;  that  is,  in  the  interest  of  over 
90,000,000  people,  and  it  is  only  against  a  few  who  are  growing  rich 
at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Have  your  papers  a  circulation  of  90,000,000? 

Mr.  Bidder.  My  papers? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Yes. 

Mr.  BrooER.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Senator  Heyburn.  They  have  not  a  constituency  of  10,000,000, 
have  they? 

Mr.  BmDER.  Do  you  want  me  to  say  that  they  have  not  ?  I  think 
the  newspapers  have  a  constituency  of  the  whole  country. 
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Senator  Smoot.  If  news  paper  is  made  free,  will  they  sell  their 
paper  cheaper  to  the  person  that  buys  it  ? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Yes.  When  this  combination  was  made  they  intended 
to  put  the  price  up  to  8  cents 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  If  this  treaty 
passes,  and  you  have  free  print  paper  from  Canada,  will  you  sell 
your  paper  any  cheaper  to  the  subscriber  than  you  do  now  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  can  not  answer  that  yes  or  no.  I  will  give  you  an 
intelligent  answer.  When  typesetting  machines  were  introduced  and 
composition  was  made  cheaper  it  was  said  many  men  would  get 
out  of  work.  Through  the  introduction  of  typesetting  machines 
doing  the  work  of  four  or  five  men  the  average  pav  roll  of  the 
composing  room  to-day  is  larger  than  it  was  ben>re,  for  the  reason 
that  the  dieaper  production  of  the  article  has  made  more  of  it.  It 
would  be  just  the  same  with  sewing  by  hand.  You  might  say  that 
the  sewing  machine  would  throw  all  those  girls  out  of  work.  If 
you  make  paper  cheap  enough  the  competition  between  the  news- 
papers brings  the  price  down. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  duty  to-day  fi*om  Canada  on  print  paper  is 
$3.75  a  ton. 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  was  removed  by  this  reciprocity  bill,  would 
you  sell  your  papers  to  your  subscribers  for  any  less  6y  reason  of 
that  fact?    That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  BnoDER.  Well,  the  paper  which  is  sold  at  a  cent  can  not  be  re- 
duced, but  what  a  man  would  do  would  be  to  get  out  a  larger  paper, 
because  he  can  afford  to  do  it.  When  the  price  of  paper  went  so 
high  we  were  forced  to  cut  the  paper  down,  because  we  were  com- 
pelled to  save  on  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  that  is  the  case,  and  you  are  going  to  give  a 
larger  paper  and  more  of  it,  how  is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Norris,  repre- 
senting you,  claimed  that  if  this  bill  passes  you  yourself  would  gain 
$100,000  a  year?  He  also  says  that  Mr.  Hearst  would  gain  $600,000 
a  year.  If  you  give  a  larger  paper  you  can  not  increase  your  gains 
that  amount,  could  you? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  very  sorry  I  can  not  make  my  answer  fit  into 
your  argument.  I  simply  explained  that  the  introduction  of  a 
cheaper  article  would  make  the  more  use  for  it  I  did  not  say  that 
any  particular  paper  would  make  a  larger  paper.  Why  should  the 
newspapers  pay  to  the  Paper  Trust  this  enormous  profit?  We  have 
to  compete  and  sell  our  papers.  Why  should  they  be  permitted  to 
compel  me  to  pay  them  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  more  a  year!  Why 
should  I  show  what  I  shall  do  with  it?  If  I  can  buy  paper  for  2 
cents,  do  you  think  I  would  silently  stand  by  when  the  trust  that 
wants  to  make  me  pay  2^  cents  and  3  cents  asks  me  what  I  am  going 
to  do  with  the  money  ?  I  am  not  going  to  give  it  to  them.  I  am 
protecting  my  interests.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  am 
against  the  Paper  Trust  and  all  the  trusts. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  is  not  an  argument  in  this  case.  Nobody 
has  said  anything  about  the  Paper  Trust.  I  think  perhaps  there  are 
a  good  many  papers  in  this  country  that  make  as  much  upon  theur 
investment — I  mean,  interest  per  annum — ^as  the  Paper  Trust  that 
you  speak  of. 
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Mr.  Bidder.  Is  that  any  reason  why  they  should  give  their  profit 
to  the  Paper  Trust? 

Senator  Heyburn.  Not  in  the  least;  but  if  the  Paper  Trust  is 
robbing  you  and  still  are  ,not  making  as  much  as  you  are,  then  the 
conclusion  must  be  that  you  are  robbmg  the  public.  Could  you  come 
to  any  other  conclusion? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  as  a  sensible  man,  I  do  not  believe  that  when  we 
have  had  a  business  established  75  years,  which  we  own,  and  which 
we  live  by,  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  take  part  of  my  business 
and  turn  it  over  to  the  Paper  Trust  on  the  ground  that  thejr  should 
make  as  much  as  I  do.  If  you  want  to  equalize  those  things,  of 
course — I  did  not  know  you  gentlemen  were  goin^  quite  so  far. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  intimation  of  that  was  made  by  me. 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  want  to  equalize  things,  so  that  the  Paper  Trust 
will  make  as  much  as  I  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  BmDER.  You  wanted  me  to  say  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  ;  I  did  not  want  you  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  going  to  buy  the  raw  material  as  cheaply  as  I 
can. 

Senator  Heybiirn,  You  sav  that  you  are  not  making  your  money 
for  fi^eneral  distribution,  and  so  on.  You  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
membership  to  which  you  belong  when  you  say  you  are  not  making 
money  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  speak  for  mvself ,  too. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Individually,  or  as  a  part  of  this  association? 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  can  have  it  the  way  you  like. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Veiy  well.  From  what  source  does  this  mem- 
bership make  its  money?  Upon  what  do  they  collect;  the  sale  of 
papers,  or  advertisements? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Both. 

Senator  Heyburk.  What  is  the  relation  or  proportion  between  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  papers  and  from  advertisements? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  differs. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  yet  you  are  one  of  the  manager  of  the 
concern? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  could  not  tell  you  how  808  papers  divide  their  profits. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Give  your  own  as  an  instance.  How  much  of 
your  own  income  is  from  advertisements? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  should  say  about  half  and  half. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  your  circulation  ? 

Senator  Gallinqer.  I  do  not  think  he  need  answer  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  do  not  think  he  needs  to  be  cautioned. 

Mr.  Bidder.  If  you  want  to  go  into  my  private  business 

Senator  Heyburn.  No  ;  I  do  not.  You  are  a  quasi  public  institu- 
tion. You  receive  special  terms  and  conditions  under  which  you  may 
transact  your  business,  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  that  are 
not  open  to  every  other  person.  Now,  I  want  to  know  the  number 
of  subscribers  to  your  paper. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  the  circulation  of  our  paper — now  I  think  of 
it — ^the  circulation  department  of  our  paper  gives  an  affidavit  that 
the  gross  circulation  oi  the  morning  and  evening  Staats-2ieitung  com* 
bined  for  the  past  three  years — 1908,  1909, 1910— has  been  an  average 
of  71,386. 
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Senator  Heybubn.  What  is  the  name  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  The  New  York  Staats-Zeitung.  That  is  what  yon 
want  to  know,  is  it?  It  is  a  Grerman- American  paper,  publi^ed  in 
the  German  language. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  carry  advertisements? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Yes ;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  your  income  from  advertisements? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  be  asked  tliat. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  witness  may  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Heyburn.  The  witness  mav,  but  it  will  not  prevent  his 
testimony  being  discussed  by  the  whole  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KmoER.  I  gave  you  my  circulation.  I  think  that  is  all  I  can 
fairly  be  asked. 

Senator  Heyburn.  'What  are  the  gross  profits  of  your  paper? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  you  to  a  aollar  off- 
hand.   You  know  a  man  does  not  like  to  tell  all  he  makes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  It  depends  upon  what  position  he  puts  him- 
self in. 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  not  over  $200,000. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  is  your  cai)italization  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  I  paid  on  the  basis  of  $3,100,000  for  the  whole 
property.    I  bought  it  20  years  ago. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  capitalize  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  BmoER.  No;  it  is  not  capitalized  on  that  basis,  but  that  is 
what  I  bought  it  for. 

Senator  Heyburn,  What  is  the  capitalization? 

Mr.  BmoER.  The  capital  is  $25,000.  In  1890  I  bought  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Staats-Zeitung  on  a  basis  of  $3,100,0(X)  for  the  whole. 
Later  there  was  a  readjustment  under  which  I  secured  446  shares 
of  the  500  shares  on  a  basis  of  $2,600,000  for  the  whole. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  have  an  immediate  and  direct  interest, 
then,  in  this  legislation? 

Mr,  Bidder.  Oh,  certainly. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  having  an  immediate  and  direct  interest, 
you  have  reminded  other  newspapers  in  the  country,  as  president  of 
this  newspaper  org^anization,  that  the  newspapers  had  an  immediate 
and  direct  interest  in  this  question  of  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir;  they  knew  that  before  I  told  them. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  that  for  that  reason  they  should  take  a 
certain  position 

Mr.  Kidder.  No  ;  I  explained  that  before. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  say  that  you  did  not  state  that? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  state  that  in  opposition  to  the  trust 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  know ;  but  you  stated  that  in  the  abstract. 

Mr.  Bidder.  What  I  really  did  was  to  point  out  to  them  a  way  by 
which  they  could  get  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  trust  That  is  what 
I  did  as  president  of  the  association.  If  this  goes  through,  then  this 
Paper  Trust  can  not  hold  us  up ;  that  is  practically  what  1  said. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Suppose  that  this  other  combination,  which 
you  call  the  Paper  Trust,  would  be  properly  punished,  tlien  you 
would  still  claim  that  you  were  entitled  to  this  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  properly  punished  "? 
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Senator  Hetbubk.  Punished  in  some  other  way  than  by  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Kn>DEB.  In  what  other  way? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Any  way. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Has  any  trust  magnate  been  punished  yet? 

Senator  Heybubn.  1  would  have  to  look  at  the  records  of  the 
courts  to  say  whether  any  have  been  punished ;  but  I  asked  you  the 
c^uestion  whether  you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  drop  this  ques- 
tion provided  that  combination  were  to  be  broken  up  ? 

Mr.  Bn>D£B.  I  want  to  have  relief  during  my  life.  I  am  60  years 
old.    I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  will  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  care  about  other  interests  in  the  coun- 
try, so  far  as  this  legislation  is  concerned? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Why  did  you  not  mention  that  in  this  tele- 
gram or  either  of  those  two  letters? 

Mr.  BmoEB.  Because  I  was  president  of  the  American  Publishers'. 
Association,  and  I  was  representing  that  particular  interest. 

Senator  IIeybubn.  Did  you  represent  it  as  a  business  enterprise 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  or  as  a  newspaper  enterprise  that 
was  under  obligation  to  flie  public  to  furnish  it  with  a  fair  state- 
ment of  all  sides  of  the  question  ? 

Mr.  BmoEB.  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  free  from  the 
trust,  so  that  I  could  have  an  open  market  in  Canada  where  I  could 
buy  paper  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Senator  Heybubn.  That  is  the  only  reason? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  the  only  reason.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity. 
I  am  in  favor  of  taking  the  tariff  down  on  everything.  I  am  a  tariff 
reformer. 

Senator  Heybubn.  There  will  be  no  tariff  to  reform  if  you  utterly 
destroy  the  tariff. 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  am  in  favor  of  reciprocity  with  Canada  outside  of 
every  other  consideration,  and  I  would  favor  that  even  if  I  was  not 
interested  in  print  paper. 

Senator  Heybubn.  When  did  vou  first  make  known  to  anyone  this 
communication  from  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  BmoEB.  I  sent  that  right  out. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  had  not  been  released,  had  it? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  How  released? 

Senator  Heybubn.  From  the  confidence  under  which  it  had  re- 
posed from  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  stated  you  received  it  from  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  Not  in  confidence.    You  say  so. 

Senator  Heybubn.  It  says,  "For  your  confidential  information." 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  That  is  another  thing.  I  did  not  say  I  got  it  in  confi- 
dence. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Did  you  receive  it 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  Would  I  send  out  308  letters,  if  I  wanted  to  keep  it 
confidential  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  sent  out  308? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  Whatever  number  there  were,  307  or  308;  we  have 
over  300  members. 
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Senator  Heybukn,  Aiid  you  state,  "  I  did  not  receive  it  in  con- 
fidence"? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  not  receive  it  in  confidence.  If  you  send  out 
300  letters  to  the  newspapers  it  is  no  more  a  confidential  matter. 

Senator  Hetburn.  What  relation  does  Mr.  Norris  bear  to  you? 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  Mr.  Norris  is  the  chairman  of  the  paper  committee, 
and  a  very  capable  and  very  honest  man. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Of  your  association  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  he  comes  to  you  with  a  communication, 
which  upon  its  face  was  received  in  confidence  ? 

Mr.  EroDER,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  knew  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  signed  ? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  knew  nothing  about  that.  I  can  not  teu  you 
whether  I  ffot  it  in  confidence. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Why  did  you  say,  "  For  your  confidential  in- 
formation "?  Why  did  you  not  say,  "As  a  matter  of  public  news,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  advises  you  as  fol- 
lows"?   Why  did  you  not  say  that? 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  If  1  had  thought  that  would  have  pleased  you  more  I 
probably  would  have  done  it.  I  did  not  think  that  I  should  be  asked 
such  questions  as  these,  you  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  speaking  of  the  Paper  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  Paper  Trust. 

Senator  Smoot,  Have  you  ever  tried  to  buy  paper  from  any  other 
country? 

Mr.  KrooER.  Any  other  country?    No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  never  bought  any  paper  at  all  from  any 
other  country? 

Mr.  RmDER.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  not  buy  some  from  Sweden? 

Mr.  BmoER.  No:  there  mav  have  been  a  small  lot  come  over,  and  I 
took  a  few  dollars'  worth.  I  don't  remember  that.  You  know,  I  am 
not  talking  of  a  small  lot  for  $250  or  $300.  I  am  talking  generally. 
I  bought  paper  in  Canada.  That  is  the  only  foreign  country  I  ever 
bought  paper  from,  unless  I  took  some  of  a  lot  that  came  over  as  a 
sample,  which  was  a  small  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  here  a  bulletin  of  the  American  Publishers' 
Association,  in  which  it  says: 

Sweden  is  nnxlous  to  enter  the  American  market.  The  mill  at  Falon, 
Sweden,  offered  12,000  tons  for  1911  at  $2.08,  duty  paid  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  Boa- 
ton,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore,  but  no  publisher  would  buy  it  Eleven  tons  of 
Swwllsh  paper  were  imported  as  an  experiment  and  tested  on  the  presses  of  the 
Staats  Zeituug  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  What  date  is  that? 
Senator  Smoot.  December  24,  1910 — 

It  ran  without  a  break.  Its  waste  was  1  per  cent  less  than  Great  Northern 
paper.  Its  weight  was  5  per  cent  less,  but  the  color  and  finish  were  not  as  good 
as  most  American  mills  produce. 

That  is  true,  then? 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  have  an  indistinct  memory  there  was  something  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  remember  why  you  did  not  buy  that 
paper? 
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Mr.  SiDDEB.  The  risk  was  too  great.  The  newspaper  supply  must 
be  reliable. 

Senator  Smo'ot.  That  was  the  reason? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  the  reason. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  was  not  the  price? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  was  afraid  that  I  would  not  get  a  supply  of  paper. 
It  was  so  far  away  that  I  might  not  get  any  paper.  I  must  issue  my 
paper  every  day. 

Senator  Smoot,  Does  this  trust  sell  at  the  same  price  from  every 
mill  that  they  have — do  they  have  one  price? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  they  have  one  price  now,  their  combination 
price. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  protest  made  by  the  Hearst  organization  was 
not  correct  when  they  said  that  they  would  not  sell  Hearst  paper  for 
less  than  $2.25  when  they  were  selling  other  users  of  newspapers  at 
$2.12i? 

Mr.  Kidder.  They  may  have  running  contracts  which  have  not 
expired. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  your  circular  says. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Their  price  is  practically  $2.25,  the  combination  price 
or  trust  price  based,  I  oelieve,  on  New  York  as  delivery  point. 

Senator  Oaujnger.  Under  January  28, 1911,  Bulletin  2361,  is  this 
paragraph : 

Provided,  also,  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board  being  the  product  of  the 
United  States,  shall  only  be  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada  from  the  United 
States  when  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  or  board  being  the  products  of  Canada  are 
admitted  from  all  parts  of  Canada  free  of  duty  into  the  United  Statea 

You  sent  that  out  to  the  correspondents  of  your  newspapers  as  an 
official  bulletin  under  date  of  January  28,  1911  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  why,  in  view  of 
that  fact,  and  that  having  been  the  agreement  with  Canada,  the 
dause  "being  the  products  of  Canada,  are  admitted  from  all  parts  of 
Canada,  free  of  duty  into  the  United  States,"  is  omitted  from  this 
bill! 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  can  not  explain  that.  I  can  not  remember  that 
language. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  have  no  knowledge  as  to  why  it  was 
omitted  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No;  I  can  not  remember. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  Mr.  Ridder,  what  do  you  mean  in  your 
letter  of  March  10, 1911,  in  which  you  say : 

May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the 
reciprocity  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
port.nnce  to  newspapers. 

There  is  danger  in  nmendments,  or  changes,  or  delay.  The  two  Governments 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  ratification  on  the  Canadian  side  may  be  increased 
greatly  if  there  is  hesitation  or  an  attempt  on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade. 

WIU  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  Department 
be  passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  right ;  that  is  our  view. 
Senator  SaiooT.  Are  you  willing  to  aeree  to  this? 
Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  sign  that.    I  sent  that  out. 
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BmatrntQuMatmrnm,  Aveyoa  in  ftLYor  of  the  so-called  Boot  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BmDEB.  I  am  not. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  And  yet  that  is  a  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  cou tries,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RmoBR.  Gentlemen,  you  know  I  am  not  the  State  Depirtment 
I  did  not  draw  these  treaties,  and  I  have  not  so  much  information 
about  that  as  you  have. 

Senator  Lodge.  The  House  amended  the  agreement.  The  House 
bill  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  agreement,  nor  does  it  correspond 
with  the  bill  now  penmng  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  which  left 
out  one  clause. 

S^iator  Stoke.  That  is  a  debatable  question. 

Senator  Lodge*  I  think  not,  because  I  have  the  Canadian  bill 
before  me. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have,  too.    We  might  debate  that  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  RmoBR.  I  do  not  know  what  tne  bill  is  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  same  as  this  or  changed, 
and  so  I  could  not  speak. 

Senator  GaIiLinger.  Under  date  of  January  28,  1911,  you  sent 
out  the  bulletin  from  which  I  have  quoted  ? 

Mr.  Rn>DEB«  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Gallinqeb.  And  you  mve  as  a  part  of  the  program  the 
agreement  precisely  as  it  was  made  with  Canada,  but  that  agreement 
is  changed  in  the  bill  as  it  comes  to  us.  Now,  you  say  you  are  op- 
posed, at  the  present  time,  to  restoring  the  provision  that  would 
make  it  correspond  with  the  agreement.  Why  are  you  opposed  to 
that? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  think  the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a  good  bill. 

Senator  Gallingeb.  You  were  mistaken  when  you  sent  out  this 
bulletin? 

Mr.  RmoBR.  I  have  made  mistakes  befora 

Senator  Galunger.  At  that  time  you  indorsed  the  agreement 
made  with  Canada.  The  bill  that  comes  here  is  not  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement,  and  yet  you  want  us  to  pass  the  bill  as  it  comes 
here. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Senator  BAnLEY,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  in  favor  of  the 
quickest  way  to  pass  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  doing  everything  in  my  power  to  pass  it,  and 
when  anybody  asks  me  why  I  do  this  thing,  I  reply  that  I  want  to 

fjt  this  thing  through ;  that  I  want  to  get  reciprocity  with  Canada ; 
want  to  get  free  of  the  Paper  Trust;  I  want  to  buy  paper  at  a  fair 
manufacturing  price.  I  made  no  secret  of  that.  I  have  done  it  by 
day  and  by  night,  week  days,  Sundays,  holidays — always  in  favor 
of  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  Paper  Trust  has  left  you  only  about  $200,000 
a  year.    I  don't  blame  you  for  wanting  to  get  out  of  its  clutches, 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  must  know  there  are  many  papers  that  do  not 
make  any  money  at  all,  and  if  they  pay  too  much  for  paper  they 
will  have  a  deficit.  I  have  one  of  the  good  papers  in  the  country; 
I  have  one  of  the  best-paying  properties  in  the  United  States,  and 
because  I  make  $200,000 — I  did  not  say  I  made  that;  I  said  I  did  not 
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make  more  than  $200,000 — there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give 
ttke  International  Paper  Co.  any  part  of  my  profits.  If  I  have 
to  give  the  money  away,  I  would  rather  give  it  to  a  charity.  If  you 
say  I  should  not  make  more  than  $200,000  or  $100,000,  then  I  prefer 
to  give  it  to  some  charity. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  must  not  put  me  in  the  attitude  of  answer- 
ing or  suggesting  that  you  give  it  to  the  Paper  Trust. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  give  it;  they  take  it  from  me  by  force. 
Senator  Smoot.  They  do  not  take  $200,000  away  from  you? 
Mr.  RiDDEB.  And  would  not  I  be  a  fool  to  allow  them  to  ? 
Senator  Bailey.  Nobody  does  that  in  this  countnr. 
Mr.  Riodeil  No  ;  I  would  not  make  any  monev  ii  I  did  everything 
on  that  basis,  if  I  had  to  buy  everything  cm  the  same  basis  that  I 
buy  paper,  or  find  out  how  much  I  make  and  hand  it  over.    I  think 
you  are  proposing  an  impossible  situation. 

Senator  6ailey.  Nobody  is  proposing  that  impossible  situation, 
and  you  must  not  make  answer  to  me  as  if  I  had  done  it. 
Mr.  Kidder.  I  am  not  putting  words  in  your  mouth. 
Senator  Bailey.  You  are  making  an  answer  that  does  put  a  con* 
struction  on  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Bidder.  If  I  make  $200,000  a  year  here,  can  I  pay  this  high 
price  for  paper  and  let  the  Paper  Trust  get  it  ?   I  do  not  say  you  said 

that,  but  there  is  an  atmosphere 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Bidder,  I  do  not  complain  myself  that  gen- 
tlemen representing  their  own  especial  interests  appear  here  and 
seek  to  protect  them.  That  is  natural,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is 
improper ;  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  not  impugning  a  man's 

{>atriotism  nor  his  integrity.  My  own  view  about  this  hearing  is  to 
et  everybody  come  and  present  his  case,  and  from  these  conflicting 
opinions  and  arguments  this  committee  may  evolve  the  truth;  ana 
what  I  was  trying  to  do  by  that  question  was  just  to  see  exactly  how 
prosperous  a  man  could  be  under  the  exactions  of  the  trust.  I  do  not 
justify  those  exactions. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  an  exception.  The  others  do  not  make  what  I 
make.    There  are  papers  that  hardly  make  a  living. 

Senator  Bailey.  There  are  a  great  many  more  that  make  more 
than  you  make.  I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  I  do  not  share  your 
hopelessness  about  the  antitrust  laws  enforcement.  You  are  mis- 
taken in  saying  nobody  was  ever  sent  to  jail  under  it.  Not  nearly  as 
many  have  been  sent  as  ought  to  have  been  sent,  and  not  a  fraction 
have  been  sent  that  will  be  sent.  You  had  just  as  well  abandon  our 
theory  of  government  as  to  publicly  proclaim  that  the  men  who  take 
an  oath  to  see  that  our  laws  are  faithfully  enforced  do  not  inteixd  to 
keep  that  oath.  My  own  opinion  is  that  we  are  near  to  the  time  when 
a  due  enforcement  of  the  law,  and  the  criminal  law,  too,  will  end 
the  reim  of  the  trust. 

Mr.  KrooER.  I  did  not  prophesy  anything. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  did  say  that  no  man  would  ever  be  sent  to 
jail  for  it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  judged  by  past  experience. 

Senator  Bailbt.   xou  know  they  nave  been  sent  to  jail? 

Senator  Williams.  Who  was  ever  sent  to  jail? 
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Senator  Baii-ey.  They  have  convicted  and  sent  two  men,  and  one  a 
very  rich  man,  down  in  Georgia,  for  violating  the  antitrust  law  in 
connection  with  the  Turpentine  Trust. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  So  that  there  might  be  no  anxiety  about  making  im- 
proper use  of  money,  I  will  state  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  former  owners  of  the  Staats-Zeitung,  those  that  went 
before  me,  founded  in  New  York  enormous  charities.  There  is  one 
charity  to  which  they  contributed  over  a  million  dollars;  and  the 
German  Hospital  has  received  in  one  way  and  another  from  the 
owners  of  the  Staats-Zeitimg  nearly  another  million. 

Senator  Bailey,  The  greatest  hieneficiary  of  the  trusts  probably 
has  given  more  to  charity  than  any  other  man.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  I 
think,  has  contributed  more  to  chanty  than  any  other  man.  I  do  not 
think  that  doing  charity  keeps  a  man  from  the  obligation  to  justice 
by  others.  Charity  is  a  beautiful  individual  trait,  but  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  concern  with  that;  the  Government  wants  men  who  do 
justice  to  each  other. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Have  I  not  the  right  to  run  my  business  to  the  best 
possible  advantage?  A  man  must  use  his  money  in  a  way  that  is 
good  for  the  community. 

Senator  Bailey.  Oh,  no ;  he  must  use  it  in  a  way  that  is  conform- 
able to  law. 

Mr.  RmoER.  1  am  trained  in  a  school  where  there  is  an  obligation 
on  my  part. 

Senator  Bailey.  Who  is  to  judge  whether  it  shall  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  1  am  going  to  keep  my  money  and  not  hand  it  over  to 
the  trusts ;  and  I  will  use  all  my  influence  and  my  possessions  to  prevent 
any  man  coming  to  my  office  and  sitting  down  and  saying  "  You  have 
got  to  pay  me  this  price  and  you  have  to  buy  from  me."  It  was 
the  very  act  of  this  man,  the  arrogance,  the  perfect  safetv  in  which 
he  knew  that  he  had  me  that  forced  me  to  do  that  and  made  me 
fight.    If  you  put  your  hand  in  my  pocket  here  I  will  fight. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  see  you  have  a  great  deal  of  fight  in  you,  and 
you  have  a  right  to  have. 

Mr.  RiDDER,  When  a  man  comes  into  my  office  and  sits  down  and 
says,  "  You  have  got  to  pay  me  this  price  and  you  have  got  to  buy 
from  me,"  I  go  to  work.  I  have  been  the  mainspring  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  making  this  fight.  After  I  made  this  contract 
I  called  a  meeting  of  the  association  and  I  ?tarted  in  this  fight,  and  I 
attended  upon  Congress  for  three  months.  I  went  from  the  Senate  to 
the  House  to  get  relief,  and  I  kept  at  it,  and  I  am  going  at  it  until 
I  get  free  from  this  crowd. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  suggest  if  you  spent  a  little  of  this  money 
prosecuting  these  people  you  would  release  the  whole  press  pretty 
promptly. 

Mr.  Ridder.  Did  I  not  prosecute  these  50  men  in  New  York,  and 
would  you  like  to  know  my  experience?  You  would  be  amazed  at 
it.  Of  course,  it  is  very  diAcult  to  get  information  against  people  of 
that  kind.  You  can  not  invite  a  man  to  dinner  at  your  house  and 
then  get  information  from  him.  You  have  to  adopt  other  methods 
which  are  customary  and  which  we  do  not  like. 
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Senator  Bailey.  Of  course,  you  would  not  do  that. 
Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  what  1  did  do.    I  furnished  evidence  to  the 
district  attorney  of  New  York.    We  made  these  50  men  plead  guilty. 
I  furnished  the  evidence. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Eidder,  I  think  you  are  right. 
Mr.  Bidder.  You  asked  me  why  I  do  not  prosecute.    I  can  not 
prosecute  the  trusts  of  the  whole  country.    I  am  only  one  man. 

Senator  Bailey.  Your  persistence  about  this  matter  rather  assured 
me  that  they  would  be  m  danger  if  you  got  after  them,  because  I 
remember  three  or  four  years  ago  you  were  over  here  trying  to  get 
me  to  believe  if  we  would  report  a  bill  for  free  print  paper  then  we 
would  not  have  a  general  tanff  discussion. 

Mr.  RiDDES.  Oi  course,  I  came  here,  and  I  wanted  to  get  a  bill 
through  right  away,  but  Mr.  Cannon,  of  course,  denounced  me  and 
everything  else.  I  do  not  care  for  that,  but  the  point  is  this :  For 
anything  I  have  done  I  can  always  answer;  I  can  always  give  an 
explanation.  At  that  time,  when  they  put  this  on,  it  was  so  apparent 
that  they  had  this  combination,  and  that  the  only  safety  against  this 
combination  besides  this  long  process  of  criminal  proceedings,  which 
would  never  take  place,  was  to  let  paper  in  free,  and  the  President 
was  going  to  let  it  in  free.  He  sent  a  message,  and  I  tried  to  get 
you  to  agree  to  let  it  pas& 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes;  and  I  would  not  do  it.  I  told  you  I  would 
not. 

Mr.  RiDDEs.  I  think  if  the  Republicans  had  kept  their  promises  I 
would  have  got  it  through. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  not  agree  to  that,  because,  Mr.  Ridder,  it 
looks  to  me  as  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  instead  of 
taking  $500,000  from  its  Treasury  annually  in  order  to  punish  the 
trust,  ought  to  put  the  men  who  organized  it  in  the  penitentiarjr,  and 
when  you  and  1  get  a  Democratic  adminstration  we  will  break  it  up. 
Mr.  RiiH)ER.  I  am  not  attacking  the  administration  here  to-day. 
I  am  before  the  Senate  committee,  which  is  a  legally  authorized 
representative  of  our  form  of  government,  and  I  have  respect  for  its 
authority;  and  I  come  here  in  reply  to  your  demand  to  tell  you  all 
I  know,  and  I  also  want  to  be  respectful,  because  I  have  German 
blood  in  my  veins  and  I  respect  authority  and  I  believe  in  authority. 
And  when  I  got  in  trouble  with  the  Paper  Trust  I  came  to  Congress, 
and  I  came  nere  and  asked  you  to  relieve  me  from  this  gang  oi 
thieves;  and  I  am  here  to-day  for  the  same  purpose,  to  ask  you  to  pass 
this  reciprocity  bill. 

I  do  not  feel,  as  a  witness,  that  I  am  on  an  equality  with  you  gentle- 
men. I  am  here,  practically,  at  your  command  and  on  your  orders  and 
if  I  do  not  answer  the  question  of  any  Senator  it  is  because  of  my  re- 
spect for  him  and  his  position  that  I  do  not  answer.  If  I  do  not 
answer  any  man  who  makes  fun  of  me,  do  not  think  I  can  not  do  it 
I  have  respect  for  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  Smoot.  At  a  meeting  of  the  publishers^  association,  some 
time  in  April,  1909,  at  which  there  were  14  members  present,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  you  made  this  statement  at  that  meeting : 

Herman  Ridder  said  be  demanded  of  the  International  Paper  Ck>.  paper  as 
cheap  as  their  biggest  customer,  and  he  would  not  make  a  long  contract,  either. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Who  said  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  whether  you  said  it. 
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Mr.  Bidder.  We  never  had  a  meeting  where  we  have  had  as  few 
as  14  present 

Senator  Smoot.  At  the  Hardware  Club,  when  you  spoke  to  th^n, 
in  April,  1909. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Spoke  to  whom  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  just  asked  you  whether  you  made  this  statement 
Let  me  read  the  statement  clear  through,  and  then  you  can  say 
whether  you  did. 

Hcrmun  Ridder  said  he  demanded  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  paper  as 
cheap  as  their  biggest  customer,  and  he  would  not  make  a  long  contract  either, 
and  that  until  they  would  give  him  those  terms  he  would  keep  goin^  after  them 
In  Congress  and  the  press  and  fight  them  with  others  until  he  put  tliem  out  of 
business. 

Mr.  Bidder.  For  your  private  information  I  would  tell  you  that 
for  a  long  time  I  bought  paper  cheaper  than  any  other  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  no  objecticm  to  that. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  to  mv  credit  that  I  pay  more 
for  paper  than  my  competitors  do.  I  would  be  a  fool  to  run  my 
business  that  way.  But  I  never  said  I  would  kill  off  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Co. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  refer  to  the  statement  that  vou  made  here  about 
their  being  thieves  and  robbers.  I  really  thought  perhaps  there  was 
something  in  this,  and  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  can  not  tell  what  I  said  about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  evidently  can  not  get  through 
now,  and  since  the  Senate  meets  at  12  o^clock  I  move  that  we  adjourn 
until  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  meets  at  12  o'clock,  and  the  committee 
will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock.  If  all  persons  invited  to  be  present 
will  be  here  at  that  hour  we  may  be  able  to  close  these  hearings  this 
afternoon. 

(Thereupon  at  12  o'clock  noon  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  this  afternoon.) 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  I  understand 
that  Senator  Stone  has  a  few  questions  that  he  desires  to  ask  of 
Mr.  Bidder,  and  if  Mr.  Bidder  will  resume  the  stand.  Senator  Stone 
may  proceed. 

ADDITIONAL  STATEMENT  OF  MB.  HEBHAN  BIDDER,   OF  THE 
AMERICAN  NEWSPAPEB  PUBUSHEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Bidder,  you  have  been  questioned  about  the 
Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  so  questioned  as  to  make  the  impression,  if 
possible,  that  the  Associated  Press  was  a  trust  or  unlawful  combina- 
tion of  the  same  general  kind  and  character  as  the  Paper  Trust.  Now, 
I  wish  to  ask  you,  first,  whether  the  Paper  Trust  is  not  composed  of 
manufacturers  of  print  paper  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  which  they 
sell  to  the  publishers  and  other  people;  in  other  words,  if  it  is  not  a 
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combination  of  paper  manufacturers  organized  to  control  the  paper 
business  as  against  the  buyers  and  the  consumers  of  the  paper? 
Mr.  Kidder.  You  are  correct. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  there  ever  been  any  public  examination  or 
hearing,  or  a  case  in  court  where  it  has  been  proven  the  manufac- 
turers of  print  paper  are  in  a  combination? 

Mr.  Bidder.  In  this  combination  that  I  spoke  to  you  about  this 
morning. 

Senator  Smoot.  Answer  my  question  in  relation  to  print  paper, 
not  other  kinds  of  paper. 

Mr.  RnM>ER.  Well,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  bring 
them  into  court  as  a  trust. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  that  is  not  answering  the  question. 
Mr.  Ridder.  We  do  charge  that  they  are  a  trust,  and  we  have  gone 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  have  gone  to  the  district 
attorney  here  and  in  New  York,  and  we  publicfy  say  so.    We  are 
trying  to  bring  it  about 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  simply  a  charge,  and  has  never  been  proven 
in  any  way? 

Mr.  RmDER.  We  are  ready  to  prove  it  by  the  fact  that  they  only 
have  one  price,  and  that  is  a  universal  price,  and  you  can  not  buy 
from  another  mill  after  you  buy  from  this  mill. 

Senator  Stone.  The  chairman  made  the  suggestion  that  when  a 
Senator  began  to  ask  a  witness  a  line  of  questions  he  be  permitted 
to  proceed  until  he  gets  through.  I  think  if  we  pursue  that  we  will 
get  a  much  more  connected  and  intelligent  story.  I  will  be  glad  to 
turn  the  witness  over  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  or  any  other  Senator 
after  I  get  through,  but  if  we  all  interrupt  we  can  not  get  any  con- 
nected ^atement  from  the  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Senator  has  come  to  that 

conclusiouj  because  that  rule  has  been  broken  every  single  day  of 

these  hearings,  and  with  every  witness,  and  by  the  Senator  himself. 

Senator  Stone.  I  have  done  very  little  of  that  breaking  in,  taking 

a  witness  out  of  the  hands  of  another  Senator.    I  think  if  you  will 

So  through  the  record  you  will  scarcely  find  the  occasion  when  it  was 
one. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Stone  will  proceed.  He  does  not  desire 
to  be  interrupted  until  he  is  through  with  his  interrogatories. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  I  was  going  to  make  a  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  liat  the  witness,  Mr.  Kidder,  be  permitted  to  sit  down 
unless  he  desires  to  stand? 

Mr.  Kn>DER.  I  think  it  shows  more  respect  to  the  committee  to 
stand.    I  think  before  this  committee  I  ought  to  stand. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  Mr.  Bidder,  under  this  trust — this  Paper 
Trust  or  combination 

Senator  Gallinger.  So-called. 

Senator  Stone.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  interjects  "  so- 
called."  Let  it  be  that.  The  manufacturers  of  paper  can  deter- 
mine, and  as  I  understood  you,  do  determine,  what  particular  manu- 
facturing concern  a  particular  purchaser  shall  buy  his  paper  of  and 
what  the  price  of  that  paper  shall  be.  In  other  words,  the  trust  can 
limit  the  output  of  manufacturing,  fix  the  price  of  paper,  and  deter- 
mine from  whom  each  purchaser  shall  buy. 
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Mr.  EiDDEs.  That  is  true;  yes,  sir.    That  is  just  as  you  stated 

Senator  Stone.  The  Paper  Trust,  therefore,  is  an  organization  of 
paper  makers  to  control  the  prices,  and  so  forth,  as  stated,  as  agaicN 
the  paper  consumers. 

Mr.  Kidder.  That  is  also  correct. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  as  to  the  Associated  Press 

Mr.  RiDDER.  You  know  the  Associated  Press  and  the  Americtn 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  are  two  distinct  organizations— 
you  know  that? 

Senator  Stone.  I  do.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  Associated  Press. 
As  I  understand — and  I  am  asking  you  whether  that  understanding 
is  correct — the  Associated  Press  is  a  cooperative  organization  made 
up  of  a  number  of  newspapers  or  newspaper  publishers,  as  a  common 
and  cheaper  means  of  gettmg  the  news  oi  the  world ;  in  other  words^ 
instead  of  each  paper  acting  separately,  and  at  greater  expense  to 
maintain  news  agencies  throughout  the  country  and  the  world,  • 
number  of  papers  have  formed  an  association  with  a  view  of  working 
together  at  less  expense  to  get  the  news.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Rmniat.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  the  Associated  Press,  instead  of  being  a  tru^ 
or  combination  to  milk  somebody,  is  merely  a  cooperative  organiza- 
tion formed  for  the  purpose  of  economy  in  the  gatnering  of  news? 

Mr.  RmDER.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  also  other  newspaper  press  associations, 
or  press  news  associations? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  number  of  them. 

Senator  Stone.  Will  you  name  some  of  them  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Well,  there  is  the  Laffan  Bureau 

Senator  Stone.  That  is  the  New  York  Sun  service? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  a  morning  service  and  aftemo(»i 
service — it  is  a  morning  service.  Then  there  is  the  old  Scripps- 
McRae  service,  which  is  a  very  good  one  for  an  evening  paper. 
Then  there  is  the  United  Press.  That  is  an  afternoon  service  and 
Sunday  morning  service,  but  those  two  organizations  cover  the  whole 
field  that  the  Associated  Press  covers. 

Senator  Stone.  They  serve  a  large  number  of  papers,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Oh,  yes;  especially  the  United  Press.  Then  there  is 
the  Hearst  system,  or  what  is  known  as  the  Hearst  service.  They 
supply  morning  and  afternoon  papers,  but  the  United  Press  is  a 
very  large  organization. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  also  other  news-gathering  associations? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  the  Laffan  service,  the  United  Press,  and  the 
Hearst  service.    Those  are  the  larger  ones. 

Senator  Stone.  And  is  it  or  not  a  fact  that  some  papers  that  get 
the  Associated  service  also  get  the  news  from  some  other  associations! 

Mr.  RmDER.  A  great  many  of  them — quite  a  numb^. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  at  all  events,  and  that  is  one  point  I  have  in 
mind — the  Associated  Press,  if  I  understand  jou,  is  merely  an  organ- 
ization entered  into  by  certain  newspapers  with  a  view  to  economy  in 
the  gathering  of  news? 

]V&.  RmDER.  It  is  a  cooperative  concern  to  exchange  news. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  not  an  organization  ? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  They  are  an  organization. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  just  an  association. 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  are  an  organization.  They  are  organized  under 
law 

Senator  Stone.  Is  it  a  dividend-paying  organization? 

Mr.  BmoER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone,  The  contributions  made  to  it  by  those  who  are  con- 
nected with  it  are  merely  to  maintain  it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  all.    There  is  no  profit  in  it 

Senator  Stone.  In  the  sense  that  it  is  intended  to  make  money 
itself. 

Mr.  BmDEB.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  declare  dividends? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir.    There  are  no  financial  profits. 

Senator  Stone.  Except  what  you  get  incidentally. 

Mr.  BmDER.  Exchan^  of  news. 

Senator  Stone.  Exchange  of  news  and  economy  in  securing  the 
news? 

Mr.  BrooER.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  cooperative  concern. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  I  think  that  differentiates  between  the  Paper 
Trust  and  the  Associated  Press.  Mr.  Bidder,  if  such  a  trust  exists — 
and  you  say  it  does  exist — among  paper  manufacturers,  or  such  a 
combination  exists  among  them  as  to  enable  them  to  control  prices, 
etc.,  in  the  way  stated,  then  they  are  absolutely  masters  of  the  paper 
market  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  BiiM)ER.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  masters  to-day. 

Senator  Stone.  They  can  fix  the  price  at  pleasure? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Certainly. 

Senator  Stone.  You  said  before  we  adjourned  for  lunch  that  the 
officials  or  directors  of  iiiis  paper  manufacturers'  organization,  or 
trust,  at  one  time  cwisidered  the  advisability  of  fixing  prices  a  half 
a  cent  higher  than  they  do? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  raised  the  price  at  the  factory  from  2  cents  to 
2|  cents. 

Senator  Stone.  Two  and  one-half  cents  per  what? 

Mr.  BmDER.  Per  pound. 

Senator  Stone.  They  raised  it  to  2^  cents? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  intend  to  put  it  up  to  three,  and 
probably  would  have  done  it  if  we  had  not  made  this  big  fight. 

Senator  Stone.  You  stated  that  if  they  had  put  it  at  3  cents  per 
pound,  as  they  contemplated,  it  would  then  have  made  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  larger  papers  now  selling  at  a  penny  per  copy  to 
increase  the  price  in  order  to  save  themselves  from  great  loss? 

Mr.  BmDER.  If  they  had  raised  it  to  8  cents  for  white  paper  they 
could  not  sell  the  penny  papers  profitably. 

Senator  Stone.  That  being  true,  the  power,  under  existing  condi- 
tions, still  remains  in  the  hands  of  this  Paper  Trust  to  take  the  price 
up  to  8  cents  perpound? 

Mr.  BmDER.  Well,  if  they  had  the  courage  to  do  it,  I  think  they 
could  put  it  up. 

Senator  Stone.  Then  it  is  merely  a  question  of  courage? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  They  intended  at  that  time  when  they  put  it  up  from 
2  to  2^  cents — they  had  a  very  strong  combination — ^to  put  it  up  to 
8  cents.  Now,  the  result  of  all  this  fight,  of  our  opposing  it  and 
ventilating  it  has  prevented  them. 

Senator  Stone.  But  in  spite  of  all  that,  if  this  reciprocitv  bill 
should  fail,  then  they  could  put  the  price  at  3  cents  per  pound? 

Mr.  BmDER.  We  would  be  absolutely  at  their  mercy.  If  this  bill 
fails  they  can  do  as  they  like. 

Senator  Stone.  They  can  put  it  at  3  cents  per  pound  or  any  other 
sum  per  pound,  being  restrained  only  by  the  danger  of  foreign  com- 
petition? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  it  would  be  foreign  competition;  yes,  sir;  that 
is  right. 

Senator  Stone.  In  other  words,  they  could  put  it  at  5  cents  per 
pound  if  it  were  not  that  you  mi^ht  go  elsewhere  to  get  your  paper 
at  that  price,  or  less  than  that  price? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  right 

Senator  Stone.  You  are  at  their  mercy? 

Mr.  Bidder.  We  are  at  their  mercy;  we  are  at  their  mercy  now, 
and  if  they  curtail  the  oroduction  of  paper  now  there  would  be  a 
verv  small  stock  on  hand. 

Senator  Stone.  If  this  bill  should  fail,  and  they  should  put  the 
price  not  higher  than  it  is,  you  would  be  obliged,  as  I  understand 

}rou,  and  publishers  situated  as  you  are  and  in  your  class — all  pub- 
ishers  of  great  dailies — would  be  obliged  to  raise  the  price  at  which 
they  sold  their  papers  or  else  curtail  the  size  of  the  paper,  or  maybe 
both? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  perhaps  both.  It  depends  on  how  high  they 
would  raise  it. 

Senator  Stone.  If  this  bill  passes  and  you  secure  your  paper  at  a 
fair  price;  if  this  bill  passes  and  you  are  freed  from  this  trust  so 
that  you  can  get  your  paper  at  a  normal  price,  you  stated  you  could 
not  sell  the  paper  cheaper  than  you  were  selling  it  now  inasmuch  as 
you  are  selling  it  now  for  a  penny? 

Mr.  BrooER.  Mind  you,  I  spoke  of  the  2-cent  paper.  I  mean  a 
penny  paper.    We  could  not  sell  that  cheaper. 

Senator  Stone.  Because  that  is  the  lowest  denomination  of  all 
kinds? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  reading  pub- 
lic might  be  compensated  as  well  as  the  publishers  by  getting  more 
reading  matter? 

Mr.  BrooER.  That  is  true.  Competition  brings  that  about.  The 
cheaper  the  production  of  paper  the  more  they  have  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  they  strive  to  secure  a  circulation,  and  their  hope  of  getting 
that  is  by  issuing  the  be>st  possible  paper.  That  also  means  a  larger 
paper,  the  employment  of  more  compositors,  and  more  laborers  all 
through  the  business. 

Senator  Stone.  There  are  thousands  of  papers  outside  of  these 
great  metropolitan  dailies  published  in  the  country — there  are  dailies 
printed  in  smaller  towns  and  cities — a  great  number  of  daily  papers 
printed.    Are  not  all  those  equally  interested  in  the  passage  of  this 
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Mr.  RiDDER.  The  same  pro|M>rtion  as  large  papers. 

Senator  Stone.  When  1  sajr  equally,  I  mean  proportionately. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  comicL 

Senator  Stone.  The  advantage  to  a  greftt  consumer  of  paper  like 
Your  concern  or  the  Hearst  papers,  and  papvs  of  that  class,  would 
be  immediately  in  more  dollars  than  a  country  newspaper — that  is, 
the  advantage  would  he  greater,  I  mean? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Yes,  sir ;  proportionately,  of  course. 

Senator  Stone.  And  tne  proportion  would  be  the  same! 

Mr.  EiDDER.  Of  course,  tne  Hearst  papers  as  much  as  the  other 
birge  papers,  because  his  loss  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  equal  to 
the  loss  of  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  a  year  to  another. 

Senator  Stone.  To  secure  the  cheaper  paper  and  cet  rid  of  this 
grasp  of  the  trust  on  the  newspaper  publisners,  so  that  they  could 
get  cheaper  paper,  would  it  not  be  equally  true  of  the  country  news- 
paper as  of  the  city  newspaper? 

Mr.  Ridder.  It  is  true  of  every  paper. 

Senator  Stone.  That  they  could  give  a  larger  amount  of  reading 
matter  to  their  readers? 

Mr.  Ridder.  That  is  correct 

Senator  Stone.  At  the  same  price  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  I  mean  the  same  price  to  tliem? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  been  questioned  a  great  deal  about  this 
dispatch  of  February  17.  Senators  have  examined  you  about  it  and 
passed  on  to  other  things,  and  then  harked  back  to  it  time  and 
again.  Senators  seemed  to  be  troubled  by  this  expression :  "  It  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  newspapers  that  tlieir  Washington  corre- 
spondents be  instructed  to  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  reciprocity 
agreement."  Is  it  not  a  habit,  an  almost  invariable  rule,  for  news- 
papers to  take  a  decided  stand  one  way  or  the  other  upon  all  im- 
portant questions  of  public  policy? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir;  ana  those  are  directed  from  the  main  office. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  here  is  a  great  question  of  public  policy, 
the  entering  upon  newer  and  broader  fields  of  commerce  and  of  com- 
mercial relations  with  our  neighboring  State,  and  you  favor  it  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  urged  the  papers  in  the  association  of 
"which  you  are  the  president  to  indorse  the  movement  and  support  it, 
and  to'infonn  their  corre^spondents  at  Washington  that  that  was  the 
attitude  of  their  employers,  and  instead  of  attacking  the  agreement, 
as  an  agreement,  to  give  to  it,  as  far  as  they  could,  their  support? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  not  intend,  nor  does  that  language  imply 
any  such  intention,  that  these  reporters  or  correspondents  should  mis- 
state the  truth  or  should  undertake,  in  plain  language,  to  lie  about 
what  occurred  in  the  city  of  Washington? 

Mr.  Ridder.  We  never  thought  of  that;  we  never  dreamed  of  sudi 
a  thing. 

Senator  Stone.  Now,  I  will  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
Washington  correspondents,  in  reporting  the  debates  in  the  House 
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and  in  the  Senate,  and  the  action  and  views  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  altogether,  if  they  have  not  reported  one  side  as 
well  as  the  other  fairly  and  truthfully? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  Surely  they  have ;  they  had  to  do  that. 

Senator  Stone.  Some  Senators  laugh,  as  if  that  were  not  true, 
and  I  will  ask  you  if  vou  will  not  be  ^ad  to  have  the  Senators  point 
out  where  they  have  failed  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Rn>DEB.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  be  glad  to  have  them  point  that 
out. 

Senator  Gallinger.  That  is  rather  a  leading  question. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  a  leading  question,  but  I  am  following  the 
distinguished  example  of  others. 

Senator  Gallinger.  It  is  rather  a  leading  question  to  ask  the  wit- 
ness if  he  did  not  do  so  and  think  so  and  so. 

Senator  Stone.  I  will  ask  him  again 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  answered  that  very  clearly. 

Senator  Stone.  When  Senators  sneer  at  what  vou  sajr  about  that, 
then  I  will  ask  you,  if  you  do  not,  to  point  out  where  it  is  true. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  do  not  criticize  Senators,  but  my  point  is  this,  that 
there  was  no  idea,  by  any  stretch  of  imagination,  that  the  Waking- 
ton  correspondents,  or  any  other  correspondents,  were  to  misrepre- 
sent the  news  or  state  it  diflFerently  from  the  facts.  Nobody  thought 
of  that. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  want  these  newspapers  to  support  this 
reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  the  publishers  the  impor- 
tance of  this  thing,  that  if  they  cared  to  look  into  it,  they  give  it  due 
consideration.    That  is  really  what  I  wanted  to  accomplish. 

Senator  Stone.  And  you  personally  were  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  was  for  that;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Stone.  And  for  it,  aside  from  the  newspaper  clause  in  the 
agreement? 

Mr.  Bidder.  If  there  had  been  no  newspaper  clause  I  would  have 
been  in  favor  of  it  anyhow. 

Senator  Stone.  You  have  stated  it,  and  I  simply  asked  you  to  re- 
state it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  restate  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Will  you  allow  me  a  question  there?  If  there 
had  been  no  newspaper  clause  in  the  agreement  would  you  have  issued 
this  same  letter  or  telegram  to  the  newspapers  of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  that. 

Senator  Gallinger.  If  there  had  been  nothing  in  the  pact  con- 
cerning print  paper,  would  you  have  done  as  you  did  do  in  issuing 
this  letter? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Except,  because  as  president  of  this  association  I  was 
looking  after  this  particular  interest 

Senator  Gallinger.  Yes ;  exactly. 

Senator  Stone.  Well,  because  vou  were  president  of  the  associa- 
tion and  looking  after  the  particular  interest  intrusted  in  your  hands, 
you  called  their  attention  in  this  circular  to  the  fact  that  if  the  treaty 
went  through  it  would  relieve  you  from  the  oppression  of  this  Paper 
Trust? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Ston;b.  And  that  is  the  meaning,  and  sole  meaning  of  this 
paper,  or  of  this  tele^am  of  February  17? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  That  is  the  only  meaning. 

Senator  Stone.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  through. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  first,  upon 
this  matter  of  the  ability  of  the  manufacturers  of  print  paper  to 
charge  you  any  price.  If  I  understood  you  correctly  you  stated  that 
they  could  charge  you  5  cents  per  pound  if  tbey  saw  fit? 

Mr.  BmoEB.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  McCumbeb.  Did  you  not  say  they  could  charge  you — that 
it  was  in  their  power  to  charge  you  2^  or  3  or  5  cents? 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  No,  sir;  I  stopped  at  3  cents. 

Senator  McCukber.  Why  is  it  within  their  power  to  charge  you  8 
cents  and  not  in  their  power  to  charge  you  3|  cents? 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  Well,  if  it  meant  ^  it  would  break  every  paper  in  the 
country.   They  could  not  do  it;  they  could  jiot  live. 

Senator  McCumber.  Is  that  the  only  reason  they  could  not  do  it, 
because  the  consumer  could  not  take  it  at  that  price? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Well,  if  they  had  made  the  price  too  high  that  would 
not  encourage  the  manufacturers. 

Senator  McCumber.  As  a  matter  of  fact 

Mr.  KmDER.  But  for  the  time  being  there  is  no  relief,  because  we 
could  not  get  the  paper  from  Canada.    They  have  not  the  capacity. 

Senator  McCumber.  Your  idea  is  it  could  be  manufactured  and  fur- 
nished you  for  at  least  2  cents  a  pound.    Do  you  think  it  could  be? 

Mr.  K^>DER.  Paper?  Yes,  sir;  I  think  they  could  furnish  it  for  1.75 
and  make  money. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  think  they  could? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  think  they  could. 

Senator  McCuBCBER.  Then  with  only  1.8  mills  duty,  probably  if 
they  run  it  very  high,  you  could  get  a  good  deal  of  the  output  of 
Canada,  could  you  not? 

Mr.  KmDER.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  just  the  point;  if  you  have  this  reci- 
procity and  the  paper  mills  put  the  prices  up 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  speaking  of  under  the  present  tariff. 

Mr.  KmDER.  I  know ;  but  the  difficulty  in  Canada  is  of  putting  up 
mills  to  meet  this  market ;  but  if  the  present  tariff  is  not  high  enough, 
the  mills  will  raise  the  tariff  higher. 

Senator  McCumber.  But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  this — and 
I  a^  for  your  information  on  it — whether  or  not,  if  the  American 
paper  makers  raise  their  prices  above  a  reasonable  compensation, 
why,  with  only  a  tax  of  1.8  mills  a  pound,  the  Canadians  can  not 
come  in  and  supply  our  markets  to  the  extent  of  their  production  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  can  not  build  a  mill  in  a  day.  It  takes  a  year 
or  a  year  and  a  half  to  build  a  mill.  That  is  the  reason  why  they 
put  tne  prices  up  to  2  and  2^  cents,  and  threatened  to  put  it  at 
3  cents,  but  could  not  go  to  Canada  because  Canada  does  not  have 
the  capacity  to  make  paper.  They  have  not  the  mills.  They  put 
the  price  up  to  2i  cents  and  we  had  to  pay  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  With  only  1.8  mills  of  tariff  per  pound  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  our  American  mills  extortinc?  a  very  un- 
reasonable price  against  the  American  consumer,  woula  there? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  they  are  extorting  it  now. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  agree  with  you,  that  if  they  are  extorting 
an  unreasonable  price,  and  if  there  is  a  combination,  that  that  com- 
bination ought  to  De  inquired  into  by  the  Federal  Government;  that  if 
there  is  a  trust,  the  tinist  should  be  broken  up,  but  I  want  to  pursue 
another  line  of  questioning  now,  and  that  is  in  reference  to  this  same 
letter  that  Senator  Stone  has  been  calling  your  attention  to.  Why 
is  it  that  the  press  of  the  country  generally  has  not  mentioned  in 
their  editorials,  and  other  material,  their  peculiar  interest  in  this 
bill? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Do  you  mean  any  paper  that  has  not  mentioned  itf 
I  have  seen  papers  that  mentioned  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  have  seen  very  little  of  it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  RrooER.  No;  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it.  I  think  they 
make  a  great  deal  of  the  feature  of  wood  pulp — free  raw  materials.  * 

Senator  McCuivtBER.  Ts.it  not  true,  as  a  rule,  that  the  great  press 
of  the  country  in  dealing  with  this  subject  has  simply  pointea  out 
the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  other  interests  and  neglected  to  say 
very  much  about  the  benefit  that  would  accrue  to  theirs  i 

Mr.  Kn>DER.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCuiiber.  Well,  just  tell  me  whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
as  a  general  proposition. 

Mr.  Redder.  As  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  true,  because  the  papers 
have  been  very  frank  in  stating  the  paper  situation ;  that  they  want 
free  wood  pulp,  or  that  they  want  free  raw  materials. 

Senator  McCtiBiBBR.  When  you  sent  this  letter,  did  you  not  expect 
that  when  you  asked  the  publishers  to  instruct  their  correspondents 
to  support  this  reciprocity  agreement  that  they  would  so  instruct 
them?    That  was  the  purpose  of  that  letter,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  RroDER.  That  was  tne  object  I  had  in  view. 

Senator  McCu»iber.  And  you  expected,  then,  that  in  their  instruc- 
tions that  they  would  send  out  in  their  reports  of  daily  proceedings, 
and  so  forth,  practically  everything  that  would  be  favorable  to  tne 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  did  not  publish 

Senator  McCumber.  You  expected  them  to  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  We  sent  out  both  sides. 

Senator  McCttmber.  You  expected  them  to  support  it  without  say- 
ing the  favorable  things  about  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  no,  sir;  we  expected  that  they  would  speak  on 
both  sides,  and  the  record  shows  just  what  they  did  do.  If  you  made 
a  speech  against  it  they  would  furnish  that  as  well  as  a  speech  for  it 

Senator  McCumber.  If  you  expected  them  to  do  that,  then  why 
would  you  not  naturally  have  said  to  them  to  instruct  their  reporters 
to  give  all  of  the  information  that  was  valuable  upon  this  subject? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Senator,  I  explained  to  you  this  morning 

Senator  McCumber.  Both  for  and  against. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  explained  to  you  this  morning  that  the  purpose  of 
that  was  that  this  Canadian  reciprocity  was  a  new  departure — a 
new  tariff  rearrangement — and  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  also  studied  the  high  tariff  the  importance  of  looking 
into  this  and  treating  this  as  a  good  measure  for  the  country. 
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Senator  McCubiber.  You  expected  them  to  publish  everything 
that  was  favorable  to  thia  bill,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Bidder.  And  then  I  expected  them  also  to  publish  anything 
and  everything  agamst  it. 

Senator  McCitmber.  Why  did  you  not  also  tell  them  to  do  that  in 
your  letter? 

Mr*  Bidder.  Shall  I  tell  you 

Senator  McCitmber.  You  expected  them  to  do  both  things.  Why 
did  you  ask  them  to  do  onl^  one  thing? 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  was  practically  an  intimation  to  them  that  this 
reciprocity  bill  was  a  good  measure^  and  also  to  draw  particular  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  through  this  reciprocity  we  would  be  freed 
from  this  trust;  that  we  might  escape  from  their  power.  I  told  you 
that  this  morning.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  stated  it  in 
the  same  language,  as  I  have  been  asked  about  it  so  often,  but  that 
was  the  idea.  There  never  was  a  thought  in  my  mind — and  every 
man  who  is  a  newspaper  man  knows  that  there  could  be  no  thought 
in  my  mind,  that  we  could  color  the  news  to  suit  one  side  and  not  the 
other.  That  is  utterly  impossible  in  the  publication  of  a  first-class 
daily  paper. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  can  not  understand  how  you  expected  them 
to  especially  support  the  bill  if  vou  expected  them  to  puolish  every- 
thing on  both  sides  of  it,  and  if  the  preponderance  of  evidence  was 
against  the  bill  they  would  thereby  be  not  supporting  it  but  oppos- 
ing it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Senator,  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  whole  case  were 
stated,  for  and  against,  frankly  and  fairly,  that  it  would  have  been 
reciprocity  for  us. 

Senator  McCumber.  Will  you  tell  me,  then,  why  it  is  impossible 
to  get  both  sides  of  this  case  before  the  public  through  the  great  press 
of  the  country? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  believe  it  is;  I  have  read  both  sides  in  the  papers. 

Senator  McCumber.  Well,  I  would  like  to  know  what  papers  you 
have  read  and  got  both  sides  of  this  question  from  them. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  the  New  York  papers  have  both  sides. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  have  not  seen  verv  much  on  the  other  side 
of  it. 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  understand  that  I  am  not  contradicting  you, 
Senator.    I  am  only  giving  you  what  I  know. 

Senator  McCumber.  Yes ;  you  are  giving  what  you  understand  to 
be  the  case.    I  suppose  that  is  all  that  you  could  do. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  familiar  with  the  business,  and  I  believe  that 
that  is  true. 

Senator  McCumber.  Do  you  think  that  the  reports  that  have  gone 
out  by  the  reporters  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  have  been  present 
here  at  these  daily  hearings,  have  been  reports  that  fairly  deal  with 
both  sides  of  this  question  ? 

Mr.  BroDER.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  them  to  be. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  believe  them  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCumber.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  that  was  given 
on  both  sides? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  that  the  reports,  as'  far  as  I  can  see,  represent 
the  vital  points  of  what  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  stated. 

Senator  McCumber.  Were  you  present  at  any  of  the  times  when  the 
farmers'  dele^tions  from  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Michigan,  ana  Wisconsin  were  giving  their  testimony  ? 

Mr.  xlmDER.  I  was  not.^ 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  read  in  the  press  anywhere  any  par- 
ticular statement  of  the  effect  of  that  testimony  and  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  EmoER.  I  read  in  the  papers  the  statement  of  their  testimony 
and  what  it  was. 

Senator  McCumber.  You  simply  read  that  they  gave  testimony? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  no,  sir 

Senator  McCumber.  Did  you  read  what  they  said? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  that. 

Senator  McCumber.  Can  you  tell  us  of  anything  that  was  stated 
by  any  of  the  farmers'  witnesses  of  either  one  of  those  States  against 
this  bill? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Of  course  I  know  their  statements;  their  statements 
are  that  they  do  not  want  to  be  brought  into  competition  with  a 
Canadian  product. 

Senator  McCumber.  Was  that  all?  Did  any  paper  publish  their 
reasons  and  carry  out  in  detail  their  statement  showing  that  their 
reasons  were  founded  upon  fact? 

^  Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  oelieve  any  paper  published  in  detail  either 
side  of  the  case,  because  the  papers  are  not  large  enough  for  that, 
but  I  think  they  have  covered  the  essential  points,  and  that  they 
published  the  essential  points  on  both  sides  fairly  to  both. 

Senator  McCu3iber.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact,  which  every 
Senator  here  must  have  noticed,  that  while  these  farmers  were  giv- 
ing their  testimony  the  reporters  of  the  Associated  Press  leaned  back 
in  their  chairs  day  after  day,  scarcely  taking  a  note,  and  that  the 
moment  any  man  came  to  give  testimony  in  favor  of  this  bill  every 
pencil  came  out,  and  every  pad  was  on  the  table,  and  all  of  our  good 
friends  were  studiously  at  work?  And  that  has  been  the  case  all 
through  these  hearings.  I  am  stating  this  as  a  fact  which  every 
Senator  knows.    Now,  will  you  give  us  the  reason  ? 

Senator  Stone.  I  think  the  Senator  had  better  confine  his  state- 
ment to  his  own  knowledge.    I  have  not  observed. 

Mr.  BrooER.  I  will  say  to  you,  that  if  you  can  prove  that  to  Mr. 
Stone,  possibly  he  will  make  a  change  in*  his  staff  here.  I  tell  vou 
frankly  I  should  think  they  would  lose  their  jobs  if  they  did  that. 
Without  any  disrespect  to  the  Senator,  I  will  say  we  do  not  run  the 
newspaper  business  that  way. 

Senator  McCumber.  Even  this  day,  a  gentleman  who  reports,  in- 
formed me  that  he  could  not  get  the  leading  papers  to  take  his 
articles  that  supported  or  purported  to  give  the  testimony  of  those 
who  spoke  against  reciprocity. 

Mr.  BrooER.  Every  man  who  wants  to  have  anything  put  in  the 
paper  has  a  grievance,  because  if  the  papers  printed  everything  that 
IS  sent  to  them  they  would  have  to  be  a  thousand  times  larger  than 
they  are.  The  same  thing  has  happened  to  you  that  has  happened 
to  every  one  else.  I  can  tell  you  that  I  ha^  e  had  my  own  troubles 
also  to  get  things  into  the  papers. 
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Senator  McCumber.  That  may  be  true,  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact 
that  we  have  been  alje  to  ^et  but  one  side  of  the  question  before  the 
public  so  far  as  these  hearings  are  concerned. 

Mr.  KiDDEB.  You  may  believe  that,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
could  prove  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  Those  who  know  the  testimony  and  see  the 
editorials  and  the  reports— and  note  that  the  very  material  evidence 
of  those  who  do  not  favor  it  is  not  published  at  all  or  even  made  note 
of — ^necessarily  come  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Senator,  you  will  have  Mr.  Stone  on  the  stand,  the 
manager  and  responsible  head  of  the  Associated  Press.  Let  him  ex- 
plain that. 

Senator  McCuidCBER.  I  did  not  know  but  you  knew  the  reasons. 
You  say  you  could  not  sell  your  paper  if  you  do  not  print  the  news! 
Mr.  Kidder.  No;  it  would  go  down. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  paper  printed  both  sides  of  this 
proposition  f 
Mr.  RiDDER.  It  has. 

Senator  McCumber.  Has  your  paper  printed  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  of  South  Dakota,  given  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  You  know  our  paper  would  not  print  every  line  of 
testimony,  but  I  will  say  this  to  you :  It  has  printed  the  testimony  of  ^ 
those  who  were  op{)osea  to  reciprocity  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  * 
has  printed  the  testimonv  of  those  who  were  for  it.    Neither  did  we 
print  all  the  testimony  that  was  for  it. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  not  asking  you  if  you  printed  all  the 
testimony  on  either  side.    Have  vou  printed  any  of  the  reasons  that 
were  given  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  tor  his  opposition  to  this  treaty? 
Mr.  RiDDER.  I  will  state  that  I  can  not  tell  you  just  now,  offhand. 
Mr.  Stone.  He  spoke  two  days  here. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand,  l3ut  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  we  did.    I  know  we  did  take  the  opposition  as  well  as  those  for 
it,  because  we  could  not  speak  as  a  paper  if  we  did  not. 
Senator  McCumber.  You  read  your  own  paper? 
Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes. 

Senator  McCusiber.  You  know  what  line  of  argument  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain gave? 
Mr.  RiDDER.  I  know  what  his  line  of  argument  was. 
Senator  McCumber.  What  was  his  line  of  argument? 
Mr.  RiDDER.  I  did  not  read  it.    A  thousand  other  things  had  oc- 
cupied my  attention.    I  can  not  study  the  proceedings  oi  this  com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  tell  you  this — that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  was 
brought  out  as  fully  as  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  went  into  such 
testimony  as  that  and  gave  the  reasons  which  any  of  these  witnesses 
who  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  gave.  Did  you  give  their  rea- 
sons; not  the  mere  fact  that  they  were  opposed  to  it,  but  why? 

Mr.  RroDER.  Oh,  in  a  general  way  I  know  why  they  opposed  it, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  any  particular  man  argued ;  how  he  argued 
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from  his  standpoint.    I  have  not  read  these  reports  here,  word  for 
word  and  line  ior  line. 

Senator  Shoot.  Do  you  think  the  reports  were  absolutely  fair  and 
given  according  to  the  amount  of  testmiony  pres^ited  here  by  eadi. 
whether  it  was  for  or  against? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Senator  Stone  says  Mr.  Chamberlain  testified  here 
for  two  days.  If  that  is  the  case,  tnen  the  newspaper  r^>ort  an  his 
statement  ought  to  be  just  as  long  as  that  of  Mr.  r^orris,  who  testi* 
fied  for  two  days. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Now,  that  is  another  point.  Take  Mr.  Hastings^  re- 
port; that  was  pretty  full.  Mr.  Hastings  was  a  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  his  testimony  was  printed  as  fully  as  Mr.  Norris's,  who 
was  on  the  other  side.  I  claim  this,  that  Mr.  Hastincs's  testimony 
was  given  as  fully  as  Mr.  Norris*s,  but  I  can  not  tell  you  now  off 
hand  just  to  what  extent  Mr.  Chamberlain's  testimony  was  reported, 
although  I  am  sure  it  was  reported  according  to  the  value  of  the 
news  and  the  extent  of  it.  One  man  miffht  be  here  a  whole  week 
and  the  newspapers  would  not  consider  his  testimony  of  sufficieist 
importance.  I  do  not  refer  particularly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  the 
news  is  made  up  by  a  man  who  knows  how  to  make  an  interesting 
,  paper. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  judge  by  the  value  of  the  testimony  and  not 
by  the  length  of  it? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  do  not  think  the  length  has  anything  to  do  with  it 

Senator  Smoot.  We  held  a  hearing  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
Would  you  think  it  was  fair  if  all  the  other  witnesses  who  came  be- 
fore the  committee  did  not  have  as  much  space  as  Mr.  Norris  had? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  think  that  was  the  case. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  quite  sure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  we  will  measure  it  up  some  time  and  see. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Just  one  question,  and  I  go  back  to  this  much- 
discussed  letter,  or  telegram,  or  whatever  it  is.  I  have  had  some 
experience  in  newspaper  work  in  my  life,  and  I  have  always  supposed 
that  a  newspaper  correspondent  was  expected  to  give  the  news  with- 
out color  and  without  prejudice. 

Mr.  Bidder.  So  they  do. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Now,  that  being  so.  whjr  was  it  necessary  to 
ask  the  interested  publishers  to  instruct  tnese  intelligent  men,  who 
are  expected  to  do  the  very  thing  I  have  suggested  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Because  the  membership  of  the  publishers'  association 
were  being  robbed  by  the  trust,  and  I  drew  their  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  a  means  of  attacking  the*  trusts. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Why  should  they  have  been  put  under  duress 
to  ffive  one  side  of  a  public  question? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No;  they  were  not  under  duress.  I  considered  that 
as  president  of  that  association  I  should  advise  the  members  with 
regard  to  this  reciprocity  measure,  to  draw  their  attention  to  it. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Well,  I  can  not  see  the  philosojjhy  of  your 
position,  but  I  suppose  it  satisfies  you.  Are  there  any  independent 
manufacturers  of  news  printing  paper? 

Mr.  BrooER.  How  do  you  mean  independent? 
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Senator  Qalungeb.  You  say  there  is  a  trust — that  is  a  debatable 
question — ^but  outside  of  that  so-called  trust, 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  think  they  are  all  in  a  ^^  gentlemen's  agreement "  to 
fix  prices. 

Senator  Galunger.  You  think  all! 
Mr.  Bidder.  Practically  all  the  large  manufacturers. 
Senator  Gallinoer.  NoWj  if  the  Associated  Press  operates  at  just 
the  cost  of  gathering  news,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  are  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  ? 

Mx.  Bidder.  Yes:  but  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission  shows 
tbat  they  have  notning  to  fear  from  competition  in  Canada.  You 
see  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water  power  and  raw  material  here,  and  we 
need  this  virgin  country  to  secure  paper. 

Senator  Galunoer.  I  do  not  think  you  answered  my  question. 

The  point  was,  if  the  Associated  Press 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  the  one ;  it  is  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Galunqer.  You  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  the  Associated 
Press  was  a  combination  or  an  association  or  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment "  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  cost  of  gathering  the  news. 
You  say  it  is  an  association  ? 

Mr.  KmoER.  The  organization  of  the  Associated  Press  is  a  matter 
of  public  record.  • 

Senator  Gallinger.  And  they  are  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  gathering  news? 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  an  association  for  the  exchaUjge  of  news.  Mr. 
Stone  will  explain  that  if  my  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it 
plain  to  you.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  a  trust  or  a  "  gentlemen's 
agreement "  to  keep  up  price  or  to  squeeze  anybody  or  to  rob  any- 
body; it  is  a  mutual  organization,  a  cooperative  organization  for  the 
exchange  of  news.    There  is  no  profit  in  it. 

Senator  Galunger.  I  recall  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago  Col. 
Taylor  started  out  to  establish  a  paper  in  Boston,  the  Boston  Globe. 
He  found  he  was  up  against  it,  because  he  could  not  get  the  Associated 
Press  service. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  He  was  in  another  organization;  he  had  a  news 
service. 

Senator  Gaixinoer.  But  he  wanted  the  Associated  Press  service. 
'Mr.  RmoER.  He  had  one  news  service. 

Senator  Galunger.  He  had  the  best  he  could  get,  and  he  fought 
until  he  made  good. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  At  one  time  he  had  a  service  that  was  better  than  the 
Associated  Press.  Col.  Taylor  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

Senator  Galjl.inger.  Why  could  not  he  get  the  Associated  Press 
service  at  that  time? 
Mr.  Bidder.  He  did  get  it. 

Senator  Gai.linger.  After  he  had  a  hard  fight,  a  long  fight. 
Mr.  Bidder.  At  that  time  it  was  not  that  Col.  Taylor  wanted  to 
come'  in,  but  we  were  trving  our  best  to  bring  him  in. 

Senator  Gaixtnger.  I'here  is  a  newspaper  in  my  little  city  that  has 
the  Associated  Press  service.  Could  1  establish  a  paper  in  that  city 
and  get  the  Associated  Press  service  ? 
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Mr.  Kidder.  Oh,  of  course,  I  could  not  tell  what  your  resources 
are,  but  you  can  publish  a  paper  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and 
get  a  news  service  of  some  kind« 

Senator  Gaixinoer.  I  am  talking  about  the  Associated  Fr^s. 
Can  a  man  establish  a  paper  and  get  the  news  unless  some  paper 
connected  with  the  Associated  Press  says  he  can  have  it? 

Mr.  KmoEB.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Senator  Gaiunger.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  on  that  point. 

Senator  WnxiAics.  Mr.  Bidder,  how  would  the  Associated  Press 
be  benefited  by  the  enactment  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  ! 

Mr.  RmDER.  The  Associated  Press,  as  the  Associated  Press!  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  b^efited  at  all,  in  any  way  under  the  sun. 

Senator  Williams.  All  the  inquiries  as  to  the  Associated  Press  are 
entirely  irrelevant  to  this  matter,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  KmDER.  The  Associated  Press  is  not  interested  in  this  matter 
at  all. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Associ- 
ation and  the  Associated  Press  come  pretty  near  being  Siamese  twins, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  KmDER.  Oh,  no ;  they  are  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  a  member  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  Associated  Press  has  about  twice  as  many  mem- 
bers as  the  Publishers'  Association. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  if  there  was  any  member  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes;  there  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  you  call  to  mind  who  they  are? 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  could  not  tell  you  who  they  are. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  there  are  many  newspapers  using  the 
Associated  Press. 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  New  York  Sun  is  a  member  of  the  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  and  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associated  Press. 
They  have  their  own  service. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  suppose  that  would  be  about  the  only  one. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No;  there  are  others. 

Senator  Williams.  How  about  country  papers? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  can  not  pay  for  the  service  at  all. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  any  of  them  members  of  the  Press  Associ- 
ation, of  the  larger  association? 

Mr.  BmDER.  There  are  in  the  Associated  Press  six  or  seven  hun- 
dred members;  Mr.  Stone  can  tell  you  exactly.  The  American  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association,  I  think,  has  about  308  members,  and 
the  Associated  Press  double  that  many. 

Senator  Clark.  In  answer  to  Senator  Stone,  who  was  interrogat- 
ing you  in  regard  to  this  dispatch,  I  understood  you  to  say  you  sent 
out  this  suggestion  with  regard  to  the  correspondents  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  agreement  would  be  a  great  national  blessing. 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Clark.  That  was  the  inference  I  drew ;  I  believe  you  did 
not  use  those  words.  I  do  not  think  this  reflects  at  all  upon  you  as 
a  business  man  or  as  a  citizen,  but  just  what  was  the  reason  you  sent 
out  that  dispatch  ?    Just  what  was  the  reason  that  impelled  you  to 
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Bend  out  this  dispatch  to  the  editors,  asking  that  their  correspondents 
be  instructed  to  send  favorable  reports? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  did  not  send  it  to  the  editors,  I  sent  it  to  the  owners 
of  papers. 

Senator  Clark.  This  says  here:  "  By  request,  private  to  editors." 
Whoever  you  sent  it  to  is  immaterial. 

Mr.  HiDDER.  That  was  sent  over  the  wires,  but  not  as  a  news  item, 
the  words,  "by  request,"  showing  that  it  was  not  a  news  item,  but' 
that  it  was  my  request  that  this  go  to  the  owners  of  the  papers.    It 
was  not  a  request  to  publish  anything;  simply  a  request  to  send  it. 

Senator  Clark.  What  was  the  reason  that  prompted  you  to  send 
this  to  these  people,  whoever  they  were? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  The  reason  was  that  I,  as  president  of  the  association, 
had  been  fighting  this  trust  for  years. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  nothing  about  the  trusts.  I  do  not  want 
to  curtail  your  answer,  however. 

Mr.  RioDER.  When  this  agreement  was  under  consideration,  then 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  members  to  the 
fact  of  how  important  it  would  be  to  them. 

Senator  Clark.  Yes;  then  I  was  misinformed  or  I  misunderstood 
your  reply  to  Senator  Stone.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  wanted 
that  course  taken  because  it  was  a  good  course  for  the  country. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  would  not  have  sent  that  out  if  I  had  not  consid- 
ered reciprocity  a  good  course  for  the  country. 

Senator  Clark.  I  know ;  but  did  you  send  it  out  for  this  reason  or 
for  the  reason  you  gave :  "  Because  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  are 
made  free  by  this  agreement"? 
Mr.  Rn>DER.  I  pomted  that  out  to  them. 
Senator  Clark.  That  was  the  reason  you  gave? 
Mr.  Rn>D£R.  It  reads  for  itself;  whatever  I  wrote  there  stands. 
Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  I  thought. .  You  were  moved  not  so 
much  by  a  large  sense  of  public  good  as  by  the  selfish  motives  that 
ordinarily  move  men  in  things  of  this  sort  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Not  entirely.    If  we  were  not  interested  as  publishers 
I  would  not  have  sent  out  this  telegram  directing  their  attention  to  it. 
Senator  Clark.  You  would  not  then  be  under  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing these  reports  colored. 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  It  would  not  have  been  my  duty.    But  I  would  not 

have  sent  out  that  telegram  favoring  reciprocity  unless  I  also  believed 

that  the  reciprocity  agreement  as  a  whole  would  benefit  the  country. 

Whether  you  believe  that  or  not,  that  is  so. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Do  you  think  it  would  benefit  both  countries  ? 

Mr.  SiDDER.  Yes. 

Senator  Gallinger.  Did  you  send  it  to  Canadian  papers? 
Mr.  SmDER.  There  were  some  Canadian  papers  on  the  list,  and 
they  were  sent  to  them  along  with  the  rest. 

oenator  Clark.  When  you  asked  them  to  treat  favorably  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  did  you  mean  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment or  the  reciprocity  bill  that  is  now  before  the  House? 

Mr.  Bidder.  1  wanted  to  treat  the  whole  reciprocity  idea  faith- 
fully. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  agreement  as  between  this 
country  and  Canada  ? 
Mr.  Kn>DER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 
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Senator  Clark.  Please  answer  my  question.  Are  you  in  favor  of 
the  agreement  as  made  between  this  country  and  Canada  t 

Mr.  En>D£R.  I  would  not  like  to  say  more  than  I  have  said. 

Senator  Clabk.,  You  decline  to  answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Bn>DBB.  No;  I  do  not  decline  to  answer. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  you  in  one  of  your  communications  urge  the 
passage  of  the  agreement  as  it  was  made? 

Mr.  £n>D£R.  Which  agreement? 

Senator  Clark.  Between  Secretary  Knox  and  the  Canadian  au* 
thorities. 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  have  favored  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  Did  you  not  favor  the  agreement  in  some  of  your 
statements  sent  out,  as  it  was  made? 

Mr.  En>DER.  By  whom? 

Senator  Clark.  Between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Canadian 
authorities. 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  favor  the  whole  reciprocity  idea.  I  could  not 
answer  that  question  because  there  have  been  so  many  changies 

Senator  Clark.  In  one  of  your  letters  you  say : 

May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the  reci- 
procity agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  newspapers? 

Mr.  EmDER.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Clark.  What  did  that  refer  to;  the  agreement  which  is 
the  basis  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  can  not  approve  of  any  Agreement  which  I  have 
not  before  me  and  which  I  know  nothing  about. 

Senator  Clark.  Will  you  please  examme  it  and  see  if  that  is  a  com- 
munication  of  yours? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  right  j  I  sent  that  out  among  many  others. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  m  this: 

I>EAU  Sir:  May  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  point  that  the  promptness  in 
ratifying  the  reciprocity  agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  newspapers? 

What  agreement  do  you  refer  to  there? 

Mr.  Bidder.  To  the  whole  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clapk. 

There  Is  danger  In  amendments,  or  changes,  or  delay.  The  two  Governments 
had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would  go  through  as  framed. 

Those  are  the  exact  words. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Your  question  is  technical. 

Senator  Clark.  My  question  is  absolutely  not  technical. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  You  are  talking  about  an  agreement  and  I  do  not 
know  what  that  agreement  is.  There  may  nave  been  some  clause, 
some  amendment,  which  I  do  not  remember.  I  stand  by  this,  Senator, 
that  what  I  favor  is  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  When  was  the  bill  passed  by  the  House? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 

Senator  Clark. 

The  two  Governments  had  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement  would 
go  through  as  framed. 

I  give  you  the  credit  of  believing  you  made  a  careful  study  of  this 
reciprocity  bill.    Was  the  bill  as  passed  in  accord  with  the  agreement 
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as   framed?    You  say  you  spent  some  time  traveling  up  and  down 
agitating  this  question. 

^Mr.  Bidder.  That  was  during  the  fight  against' the  Paper  Trust  in 
1908,  when  I  passed  up  and  down ;  not  last  winter.  Mr.  Norris  was 
tbe  one  who  did  the  work  here  last  winter. 

Senator  Clark.  You  say  this,  that  I  have  read  here,  has  reference 
to  a  bill  passed  by  the  House? 
Jhlr.  £n>D£R.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  How  does  it  happen  that  this  letter  is  written 
March  15?  I  suppose  that  was  after  the  bill  had  been  passed  before. 
r>o  you  know  whether  the  bill  this  year  is  as  it  was  passed  in  the 
^winter? 

Mr.  KiiH>ER.  You  can  not  make  me  say 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  trying  to  make  you  say  anything. 
Mr.  Bidder.  That  I  favor  any  bill  but  the  bill  I  favor.    I  favor  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House. 

Senator  Clark.  How  about  this?  This  has  no  reference  to  any 
biU. 

Mr.  RiiH>KR.  When  I  walked  about  this  place  for  three  months  I 
favored  reciprocity — free  paper.  I  had  no  particular  bill  in  view.  I 
can  not  follow  it  step  by  step,  but  I  have  no  doubt  there  were  many 
drafts  of  this  bill  before  it  was  agreed  upon. 

Senator  Clark.  Let  me  read  what  you  have  written  here : 

There  is  danger  in  amendments  or  changes  or  delays. 

You  are  referring  not  to  any  bill,  but  to  the  reciprocal  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada.    Then  you  say : 

The  two  Govemments  bad  a  tacit  understanding  that  the  arrangement 
would  go  through  as  framed.  The  difficulties  attending  ratification  on  the 
Canadian  side  may  be  increased  greatly  if  there  is  hesitation  or  an  attempt 
on  our  part  to  make  a  new  trade. 

Will  you  kindly  urge,  through  your  publication  and  by  letters  to  your  Rep- 
resentative and  Senators,  that  the  agreement  as  made  by  the  State  I>epart- 
ment  be  passed  speedily  by  Congress  and  without  amendment? 

Now,  that  is  not  what  you  are  advocating  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Kn>D£R.  I  am  advocating  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  This  is  not  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  think  it  makes  very  little  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  letter  says  nothing  about  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
reciprocal  agreement.    I  am  in  favor  of  what  President  Taf t  is  doing. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  agreement  that  was  made 
between  the  State  Department  and  Canada?  You  will  not  say 
whether  you  are  in  favor  of  this  agreement? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  against  every- 
thing else  but  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Do  you  know  the  agreement?  Have  you  read  it? 
You  have  never  read  the  agreement  l^tween  the  United  States  and 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  You  are  talking  of  some  agreement 

Senator  Clark.  The  only  agreement  that  has  been  made ;  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Canada? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  know  the  House  bill  thoroughly. 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  House  bill ;  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  agreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  bill.  Do  you  know 
what  the  agreement  is? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  undeanstand  you,  and  I  can  not  answer  what 
I  do  not  understand.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  I  am  is 
favor  of  nothing  else.  I  am  not  goin^  to  help  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  by  letting  them  use  me  by  appearing  to  say  through  some  straT 
expression  that  I  am  against  this  bill.  I  am  for  the  House  bill. 
That  is  the  one  thing  I  am  for. 

Senator  Clark.  I  ask  you  if,  in  addition  to  the  House  bill  whidi 
you  say  you  favor,  you  are  in  favor  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  against  the  agreement  made  by  Secretary 
Knox  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill.  That  is  what  I  am 
in  favor  of. 

Senator  Clark.  Why  are  you  opposed  to  allowing  our  paper  to 
go  into  Canada  free  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Do  you  think  that  they  could  sell  paper  in  Canada  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  am  not  asking  that;  never  mind.  The  agree- 
ment  was  a  reciprocal  agreement,  providing  for  the  free  interchange 
of  all  these  things.     What  is  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  Bidder.  About  what? 

Senator  Clark.  About  that  agreement;  the  reciprocal  agreement 
to  allow  our  stuff  to  go  in  there  free  if  their  stuff  of  like  sort  comes 
in  here  free. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir;  if  you  are  going  to  take  up  that  discussion 
I  would  say  that  is  another  phase.  I  thought  you  were  going  to 
ask  me  about  what  I  do. 

Senator  Clark.  In  this  article  which  I  read  here,  you  stated  dis- 
tinctly that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  a^eement  made  by  our  Secretary 
of  State.    Now,  I  ask  if  you  are  still  in  favor  of  that  agreement? 

Mr.  BmoER.  You  are  leading  me  on  to  a  discussion  which  I  do  not 
understand. 

Senator  Clark.  I  simply  want  to  know  if  you  have  changed  your 
mind? 

Mr.  Bidder.  When  I  tell  you  I  am  in  favor  of  the  House  bill,  I • 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  take  the  House 
bill  or  nothing  if  you  have  your  way?  Have  you  lost  that  fear  you 
had  when  the  letter  was  written,  that  if  Congress  changed  this  agree- 
ment in  any  way  it  would  not  go  through  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  How  do  you  mean  it  would  not  go  through? 

Senator  Clark.  You  expressed  yourself  in  tnis  letter  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  with  the  friends  of  the  bill ;  not  with  the  enemies 
of  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  You  are  very  elusive,  Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  intend  to  be  or  not.  You  say  that  there  is  danger  in 
amendment  or  changes  or  delay.  You  are  referring  to  the  reciprocity 
agreement ;  you  were  not  referring  to  the  bill,  i  ou  said  there  was 
danger  in  amending  or  changing  or  delaying.  Now  you  advocate 
a  bill  that  does  change  that  agreement. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  not  right 

Senator  Clark.  That  is  what  he  says. 

Senator  Williams.  You  say  it  changes  the  agreement;  T  say  it  does 
not. 
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Senator  Clark.  Nearly  all  friends  of  the  bill  say  it  does. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  now  repeat  very  distinctly  that  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
House  bill  and  nothing  else.    . 

Senator  Gallinger.  This  morning  I  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  January  last  you  issued  a  circular — I  think  I  read  a  portion 
of  it — calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  were  in  favor  of  the 
agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  can  make  no  other  answer 

Senator  Gallinger.  In  that  these  words  are  found:  "And  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board 
are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty."  Is  that  language  in  the  bill 
that  is  before  the  house  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  the  bill  I  favored. 

Senator  Clark.  You  favored  this  last  January? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  did  not  favor  anything  but  this  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  The  bill  had  not  passed  the  House.  It  had  not 
been  incubated  then. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  know  where  I  stand  to-day,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
the  bill. 

Senator  McCumber.  Just  one  question.  We  think — ^those  who  rep- 
resent the  agricultural  States — that  the  rest  of  the  country  has  not 
treated  our  side  of  this  question  fairly.  You  seem  to  think  that  the 
press  of  the  country  has  treated  us  fairly,  and  you  state  that  you  have 
given  the  same  consideration  to  the  testimony  that  was  taken  here 
on  the  farmers'  side  of  the  question  as  to  the  testimony  on  the  other 
side.  Well,  I  would  be  pleased  to  know  to  what  extent  that  is  true. 
Your  paper  probably  is  the  same  as  most  papers,  and  I  would  be 
glad,  tneref ore,  if  you  would  send  us  the  report  that  you  published 
in  your  paper  concerning  the  testimony  of  JProf.  Chamberlain  and 
Mr.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota ;  Mr.  Twitchell  and  Mr.  Kingman,  of 
North  Dakota ;  and  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ;  and  then  of  Mr. 
Norris. 

Mr.  RmoER.  Senator,  suppose  that  I  send  you  all  we  had  on  both 
sides? 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  asking  you  just  on  this,  because  I  assume 
that  you  have  probably  given  both  sides  of  the  paper  controversy. 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  will  send  all  of  them. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  ask  this  for  the  committee,  not  for  myself. 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  will  do  it  for  you,  too,  if  you  want  me  to. 

Senator  McCumber.  I  am  not  asking  that  you  go  outside  of  the 
names  I  have  mentioned.  Will  you  file  with  this  committee  the  pub- 
lications of  your  paper  in  which  you  deal  with  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lyon,  of  South  Dakota ;  of  Mr.  Twitchell  and 
Mr.  Kingman,  of  North  Dakota ;  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Minnesota ;  and 
of  Mr.  Norris? 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  desire  it  sent  in  German  or  in  English  ? 

Senator  McCumber.  He  Ifiis  printed  it  in  German.  I  suppose  it 
will  be  in  German. 

Mr.  RmoER.  We  will  furnish  anything  we  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  inquiries  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ridder  by  the  committee? 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  add  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  that  you  send  all  of  your  reports  of  the  hearings  be- 
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fore  this  committee.  I  think  that  is  fair.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ai 
you  some  questions  about  this.  This  communication  is  dated  Mardi 
16.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  last  Congress,  there  was 
a  bill  passed  to  enact  Canadian  reciprocity  into  law  ? 

Mr.  Kn>D£R.  March  15? 

Senator  Whjjams.  Yes. 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  believe  not 

Senator  Wiu^iams.  In  this  letter  you  say :  "May  I  invite  your  at- 
tention to  the  point  that  promptness  in  ratifying  the  reciprocitr 
agreement  of  the  United  States  with  Canada  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  newspapers?  " — ^using  the  word  "  agreement."  Did  you  use 
it  to  mean  wnat  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
meant  by  the  agreement,  or  did  vou  mean  an  agreement  as  it  would 
be  expressed  by  the  Senator  who  has  just  been  interrogating  you  1 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  bill  as  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  Did  or  did  you  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Would  be  the  right  bill,  of  course. 

Senator  Williams.  Was  the  agreement  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  by 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  bj  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whose  administration  had  negotiated  the  treaty! 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  what  I  havs  been  trying *to  say  all  day. 

Senator  Williams.  Now,  there  is  another  letter  written  by  you 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  House  had  passed  any  biU  at  all,  if  I  unaer- 
stand  it  correctly.  In  that  letter  you  still  used  the  word  "  agreement" 
In  your  opinion,  is  or  is  not  the  agreement,  as  you  understand  it, 
fairly  expressed  by  the  House  bill  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  my  idea  of  the  agreement. 

Senator  Williams.  And  being  fairly  expressive  of  the  agreement, 
then  you  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  ol  the  House  bill? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  That  is  the  bill  I  am  in  favor  of. 

Senator  Williams.  Would  or  would  not  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent, whose  administration  made  the  agreement,  was  opposed  to  the 
Root  amendment  have  any  weight  with  you  in  determinmg  whether 
or  not  the  bill  reflected  the  agreement? 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  would  accept  the  President's  view. 

Senator  Galunqer.  Did  you  observe  that  the  President,  in  his 
Chicago  speech  the  other  night,  distinctly  stated  that  the  amendment 
was  not  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  ? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have  any  discussion  criticizing 
the  President. 

Senator  Gallinger.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  President. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  If  you  want  to  know  what  I  am  in  favor  of,  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  House  bill,  and  I  think  that  embodies  the  ideas  of 
those 

Senator  Williams.  I  find  this  language  in  the  amendment : 

And  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper,  and  board,  being  the 
products  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty. 

Do  you  or  do  you  not  take  for  granted  that  the  President  will  not 
issue  such  a  proclamation  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  those  facts  exist? 

Mr.  RrooER.  Yes ;  I  would  trust  to  the  President  for  that. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Ridder,  did  I  understand  that  you  had  fully 
read  in  detail  and  studied  the  agreement  made  by  Secretary  Kjiox! 
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Mr.  BiDDEB.  By  whom? 

Senator  Clark.  Secretary  Knox;  the  agreement  with  Canada  made 
by  Secretary  Knox? 

Mr.  En>D£R.  The  agreement  he  made? 
Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bn>D£R.  No ;  I  have  not  seen  that  agreement. 
Senator  Clark.  And  have  not  read  it? 
Mr.  KnoDER.  I  read  whatever  was  published  of  it 
Senator  Clark.  You  have  not  seen  the  agreement.    Then,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  are  unable  to  say  whether  or  not  this  House  bill 
is  in  accordance  with  that  agreement  or  not? 

Mr.  Kn>DER.  Senator,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  any  discussion  with 
you,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  excuse  me  from  answering  questions  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Clark.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  very  proper  question  and 
does  not  need  very  much  discussion. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  that  if  you  wish  to  know  my  views,  if  they 
have  any  influence  upon  you,  I  stated  very  clearly  and  distinctly 
that  the  House  bill  represents  the  views  oi  the  ifouse  and  of  the 
President  and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  we  are  in  favor  of 
that,  and  we  think  it  covers  the  situation  very  thoroughly,  and  I 
think  anything  else  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  bill  repre- 
sents the  agreement  that  was  actually  made  ? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question 

Senator  Clark.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  not  studied  the 

agreement 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  would  not  even  like  to  answer  that  question,  be- 
cause I  am  nerfectly  willing  to  admit  that  I  know  nothing  at  all. 
Senator  Clark.  That  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Senator  Heybitrn.  With  respect  to  the  telegram  or  message,  in 
whatever  form  that  was,  that  you  sent  to  the  Montreal  Star,  to 
which  your  attention  was  called,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you 
sent  that  message  and  telegram  in  any  form  to  other  Canacfian 
papers? 

Mr.  RmoER.  The  telegram  probably  went  to  all  the  papers  which 
were  members  of  the  Publishers'  Association,  and  the  Montreal  Star 
and  the  other  Canadian  papere,  which  were  the  members  of  it,  got  the 
telegram  just  as  the  United  States  papers  got  it. 

Senator  Heybttrn.  Do  Canadian  papers  belong  to  your  associa- 
tion? 
Mr.  RiDDER.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 
Senator  Heyburn.  How  many  ? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  I  could  not  tell.    There  may  be  seven  or  eight. 
Senator  Heyburn.  And  you  sent  the  same  message  to  all  of  them? 
Mr.  RrooER.  I  suppose  they  got  it,  being  on  the  list.    I  did  not 
write  out  .every  telegram.    I  wrote  it  and  told  them  to  send  it  to  all 
the  members.    I  could  not  say  it  went  to  them,  but  I  believe  it  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  were  importuning  the  Canadian  papers 

along  the  same  line  that  you  were  importuning  the  American  papers? 

Mr.  RrooER.  I  sent  them  the  same  material  as  the  American  papers. 

Senator  Spigot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  the  object  and 

purpose  of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  is? 
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^  Mr.  Bidder.  The  American  Publishers'  Association  is  an  associa- 
tion to  act  for  the  interests  of  the  newspapers.  For  instance,  collect 
bills,  advertising  agents,  and  general  items  affecting  the  whole  in- 
terest; for  instance,  the  labor  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  have  any  system  of  collecting  assessments 
of  any  kind  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  initiation  fee  is  $75  and  the  annual  dues  $75. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  that  is  the  only  assessment? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No.  Thev  have  to  keep  up  the  labor  bureau.  We  have 
very  extensive  relationships  with  the  Isibor  unions,  and  so  we  have 
a  man  that  looks  after  them — a  department  for  them,  and  the  type- 
setting machines  are  taxed  in  proportion. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  taxation  on  typesetting  machines? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes;  covering  the  labor,  and  it  is  taxed  by  the  type- 
setting machines  because  each  one  pays  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  men  he  employs. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  any  other  assessment? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  yes;  paper  assessment  for  the  paper  committee. 

Senator  Smoot.  For  the  paper  committee? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  is  that  made? 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  made  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  every  member  of  your  association  has  to  pay 
5  cents  per  ton? 

Mr.  Kidder.  No:  they  should  all  pay.  Most  of  them  have  paid; 
some  have  not  paid. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  a  letter  of  yours  of  November  10,  1909,  in 
which  it  says: 

Mt  Deab  Sib:  We  need  your  contribution  of  $55  to  the  paper  fond  for  tbe 
year  1009  to  avoid  a  deficiency.  Is  it  fair  to  other  members  to  let  them  bear 
your  share  of  the  cost  of  this  effort,  especially  as  you  have  derived  material 
benefit  from  it?  Practically  every  newspaper  will  have  gained  to  the  extent  of 
|7  per  ton  during  the  year  1909  and  for  the  year  1910  through  this  feature  of 
the  association's  worls.  Why,  then,  hesitate  about  the  paymoit  of  6  cents  ptf 
ton?  I  can  not  conceive  of  any  better  outlay  and  insurance  that  you  and  I 
can  malce  in  the  management  of  our  respective  newspapers  than  the  main- 
tenance and  stimulation  of  this  work.    •     •    • 

The  imminence  of  a  trade  war  with  Canada  as  a  result  of  the  import  duty 
on  print  paper  and  the  threatened  stoppage  of  the  supply  of  Canadian  palp 
wood  to  American  mills  raises  questions  that  directly  affect  paper  prices,  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  safeguard  the  newspaper 
interest  in  print-paper  supply. 

Do  you  know  how  much  money  you  collect  a  year  for  this  purpose! 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  can  tell  you,  about,  I  think. 

Senator  Smoot.  Tell  us  about  how  much. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  From  $15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  a  little  more  than  was  paid  to  Allen  & 
Graham  for  the  farmers  ? 

Mr,  RmDER.  I  do  not  know  what  they  were  paid,  but  we  do  not 
pay  any  outsider. 

Senator  Stone.  The  farmers  did  not  pay  anything;  they  got  it 
from  other  concerns. 

Mr.  RmDER.  This  was  the  expense  of  that  department. 

Senator  Smoot.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  what  you  used  the 
money  for? 
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Mr.  Bidder.  Yes;  we  paid  Mr.  Norris's  salary;  it  was  $15,000  a 
year.    The  rest  was  used  for  postage,  telegrams,  etc. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  Mr.  Norris's 
salary  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  expenses  besides  that? 

Mr.  Rii»>ER.  Oh,  of  course. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  so  the  great  bulk  of  it  went  to  Mr.  Norris? 

Mr.  Bidder.  A  large  part;  but,  of  course,  Mr.  Norris  was  worth 
more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Let  us  see.  Four' thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  of  paper  manufactured  in  the  country  a  day,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  Bidder.  You  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  amount  is  used  by  the  papers  of  this  coun- 
try, because  it  is  all  sold.  Five  cents  a  ton  would  be  over  $200  a 
dav— $212.50. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Don't  you  waste  any  time.  What  I  tell  you  is  true. 
It  is  all  we  collected — between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
per  year;  and  if  you  would  like  to  have  the  exact  figures,  I  can  give 
them  to  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Hearst's  paper  uses  one-tenth  of  that 
amount — 400  tons  a  day.    Did  he  pay  his  6  cents? 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  did  not  pay  a  cent. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  the  other  papers  of  the  association  pay? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  out  of  the  308  papers  belonging  to  the  asso- 
ciation 250  or  260  paid.  I  can  give  you  those  figures;  I  have  not 
got  them  in  my  mind,  but  there  was  no  more  money  raised,  except  to 
pay,  for  instance,  the  man  in  our  labor  department,  who  received  a 
salary,  and  Mr.  Norris  in  the  paper  department,  who  receives  a 
salary.  And  the  rest  of  the  money  simply  went  for  telegrams  and 
postage,  and  the  oflSce  expenses,  typewritmg,  etc. ;  but  no  monev  went 
outside  of  that,  not  a  penny,  and  there  was  not  any  more  than  $20,000 
a  year  collected  on  the  average  for  the  whole  time.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  a  statement  made  out  for  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  the  statement  showing 
amounts  paid. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Fifteen  thousand  or  16,000  or  17,000  weekly  papers 
do  not  pay  a  cent.  You  see,  there  are  over  2,000  daily  papers,  and 
only  800  of  them  belong  to  the  association.  Only  the  strong  papers 
belong  to  the  association — the  biff  papers — and  they  carry  the  whole 
thing,  and  they  always  carried  all  the  expenses ;  labor  and  everything 
falls  on  them — ^not  only  paper,  but  every  expense. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  1  understand  that  that  letter  read  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  was  addressed  to  him? 

Senator  Smoot.  Signed  by  him? 

Senator  Stx)ne.  Was  the  letter  addressed  to  you  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Stone.  Who  was  it  addressed  to? 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  name  on  here,  but  I  suppose  it  went 
to  the  papers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stone.  Just  a  circular. 

Senator  Smoot  (to  Mr.  Bidder).  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Publishers'  Association? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Shoot.  What  is  that  association? 

Mr.  EiDDEB.  That  is  a  local  association. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  are  the  purposes  of  its  organization? 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  They  attend  to  local  matters. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  they  ever  agree  on  advertising  rates? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  discussed  that  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  No  agreement  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  advcr- 
tising  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  You  never  discussed 
the  question  of  advertising  rates? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  belieVe  not.    Not  that  I  can  remember  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  ever  agreed  upon  the  size  of  the  Sunday 
papers  and  subscriptions  for  Sunday  papers? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  You  mean,  has  the  association  made  an  agreement  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  members  of  the  Greater  New  York 
Publishers'  Association — ^has  the  association  agreed  upon  a  price  for 
the  Sunday  papers? 

Mr.  Bidder.  There  has  never  been  an  agreement  made  in  the  asso- 
ciation. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  members  of  the  association  made  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Bidder.  The  Sunday  papers  are  all  5  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that.  Have  you,  then,  ever  agreed  with 
anybody  that  they  should  be  5  cents? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  ;  I  made  my  paper  5  cents  when  the  others  were  3 
and  4  cents. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  are  now  5  cents? 

Mr.  BmDER.  I  made  no  agreement.    I  went  to  6  cents  myself. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  agreement? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  agreement  with  anybody. 

Senator  Smoot.  No  agreement  with  any  other  paper? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Other  German  papers  were  3  and  4  cents,  and  I  went 
to  5  cents,  and  I  did  not  ask  them  to  go  to  5  cents  with  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  else  making  that  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  an  agreement  to 
charge  1  cent  in  the  city  and  2  cents  in  the  country— — 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  There  is  no  such  agree- 
ment. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  There  is  no  such  agreement,  and  I  never  made  such  an 
agreement. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  never  discussed  that  question  in  the 
association? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  not  there  an  agreement  to  hold  up  advertis- 
ing rates  against  Mr.  Wanamaker? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  not  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  break  that 
agreement? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir;  there  was  no  such  agreement  or  attempt  to 
make  an  agreement,  not  with  Mr.  Wanamaker. 
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Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  before! 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  never  heard  of  it.  There  never  was  such  an  agree- 
ment with  Mr.  Wanamaker  or  anybody  else  to  make  any  uniform 
advertising  rates. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  not  only  never  heard  of  it,  but  it  is  not  true.  I 
did  not  hear  of  it,  and  I  say  it  is  not  true. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  never  heard  of  it  before? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  never  heard  of  it,  no.  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  it,  and  it  is  not  so.  There  is  no  such  agreement  of  any  kind 
to  hold  up  Mr.  Wanamaker  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  ever  say  to  Mr.  David  S.  Cowles  or  Col. 
Whiting,  during  the  Mann  investigation,  or  subsequently,  that  if 
you  could  get  a  low  price  for  your  paper  you  would  call  off  the 
attack  on  the  manufacturers  in  tne  effort  to  get  free  paper? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  never  said  such  a  thing,  and  never  dreamt  such  a 
thing,  and  you  can  not  bring  Col.  Cowles  here  to  say  that.  It  is 
absolutely  false  and  entirely  taken  from  nothing  at  all.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve these  men  would  degrade  themselves  to  come  here  and  make  a 
false  statement  like  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you  the  question. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  frankly  telling  you  that  that  is  not  only  not 
true,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  these  men  would  make  such  a  falsehood 
as  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  you,  Mr.  Bidder,  if  you  had  made  the 
statement,  and  you  said  no. 

Mr.  BrooER.  You  can  look  at  me.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  man  to  do 
business  like  that? 

Senator  Smoot.  On  January  23,  1909,  in  your  bulletin  No.  1937, 
your  association  asks  its  members  to  post  the  committee  on  paper 
upon  quotations  made  them,  as  it  is  not  possible  to  expect  the  com- 
mittee to  have  knowledge  of  such  figures  if  members  neglect  to  ad- 
vise it.  Do  you  not  think  that  is  a  combination  in  order  to  buy  paper 
cheaper? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No  j  that  was  simply  to  secure  information.  This  in- 
formation was  printed,  and  that  was  sent  also  to  the  news-paper 
makers,  as  well  as  to  the  publishers. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  secured  the  information,  just  the  same  as  Mr. 
Hastings  secured  information  as  to  the^  amount  of  paper  that  is  on 
hand  in  every  manufacturing  concern  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  are  not  alike.    He  controlled  the  output. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  you  wanted  the  information  as  to  all  quota- 
tions to  purchase  as  cheap  as  you  could  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Oh,  no;  we  are  protecting  ourselves  against  the 
trust — against  the  combination.  We  are  the  victims  of  that  thing. 
We  did  not  ^t  this  thing  up.  We  only  started  to  look  after  this 
when  they  tried  to  force  us  to  pay  unreasonable  prices. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  got  paper  as  low  as  $1.85? 

Mr.  BnoDER.  I  got  paper  as  low  as  $1.75. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  what  is  the  highest  price  you  paid  for  paper? 

Mr.  Bn>DER.  I  paid  $2.50.  They  put  me  up  to  $1.75  and  $2  and 
$2.50;  and  then  I  got  $2.45 — 5  cents  off.    I  practically  paid  $2.50. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  long  have  you  paid  that? 

Mr.  BroDER.  Practically  four  years. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  make  a  contract? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  had  to  make  a  contract  or  stop  the  publication  of 
my  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  1907;  that  is,  when  it  commenced,  and  it  ran  into  1908. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  was  it  in  1909  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  $2.45,  or  it  was  something  near  that,  something  along 
that. 

Senator  Smoot.  About  the  time  there  was  a  threatened  strike  in 
the  International  Paper  C!o.? 

Mr.  Ridder.  That  was  last  year.  I  did  not  buy  from  the  Inter- 
national Paper  C!o. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  buy  your  paper  from  them  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  No;  not  since  they  made  this  combination  and  forced 
prices  up. 

Senator  Stone.  You  made  a  statement  a  little  while  ago  that 
prices  were  cheaper  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Ridder.  The  paper  is  cheaper  in  Canada  than  it  is  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  Can  it  be  made  cheaper  in  Canada  tlian  it  is  here? 

Mr.  Ridder.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  made  any  cheaper, 
Senator,  except  that  they  have  the  raw  material. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  amount  of  advantage  ? 

Mr.  RmDER.  The  advantage  of  that  is  that  they  have  to  have  raw 
material. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  mean  the  amount  of  the  advantage. 

Mr.  RmDER.  You  know  the  report  of  this  committee  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Tariff  Board? 

Mr.  RmDER.  The  Tariff  Board;  that  shows  just  what  the  relative 
cost  is. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  shows  a  difference  of  $5.35. 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  thought  the  President  explained  that  very  thor- 
oughly on  Saturday  night  in  his  speech. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  explained  the  way  he  was  told,  and  you  are 
perfectly  willing  to  accept  that.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  Root  amendment? 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  agree  entirely  with  the  President  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  On  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Ridder.  On  the  whole  reciprocity  matter.  Of  course,  I  am 
against  the  Root  amendment 

Senator  Smoot.  You  think,  thenj  that  Canada  having  an  advan- 
tage of  $5.35  in  the  cost  of  material,  there  should  be  no  tariff  on 
paper? 

Mr.  Ridder.  We  want  the  paper  mills  in  this  country  to  get  free 
raw  materials,  so  they  can  manufacture  cheaper. 

Senator  Smoot.  Does  it  not  also  let  in  paper  free? 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  hope  so. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then,  if  there  is  $5.35  difference  in  the  raw  mate- 
rial, as  you  say,  letting  the  paper  in  free  would  not  be  an  unjust 
treatment  of  the  paper  manuracturers  of  this  country? 
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Mr.  RiDDEK.  That  would  not  be  unjust  treatment  of  a  criminal 
trust. 

Senator  Stone.  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  the  witnesses  have 
been  subpoened  to  come  here  for  argument,  or  to  discuss  what  they 
have  done. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  asking  questions  and  he  can  answer  them  or 
not,  just  as  he  pleases. 

Senator  Stone.  It  is  purely  argumentative. 

Senator  Smoot.  No;  not  argumentative  nor  leading  questions  the 
same  as  the  Senator  has  been  asking.  I  am  asking  questions,  and  it 
is  for  him  to  say  whether  he  wishes  to  answer  them  or  not 

Senator  Clark.  I  would  suggest  that  you  confine  your  questioning 
to  the  line  of  questions  adopted  by  Senator  Stone  in  the  case  of  Alien 
&  Graham. 

Senator  Stone.  I  did  not  ask  any  leading  questions  of  Allen  & 
Graham.  I  asked  whether  certain  things  were  true,  whether  they  did 
such  things,  whether  they  received  money  from  certain  men,  whether 
they  had  contracted  to  pay  for  certain  services.  That  is  not  argu- 
mentative, but  a  Question  calling  for  a  fact  within  his  knowledge.  I 
entered  into  no  debate  with  the  witness. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  a  speech  on  April  27, 1911,  reported  in  the  New 
York  Journal,  or  rather  in  an  interview  with  you^  I  find  this  state- 
ment :  ^^Our  methods  in  the  use  of  paper  are  so  whimsical  that  a  mill 
equipped  to  meet  all  our  needs  would  require  165  distinct  stocks  of 
cores  to  provide  for  our  varied  widths  of  rolls."  Do  you  think  that 
that  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  KmDER.  It  does  not  add  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  paper  in 
this  country,  because  the  lar^  newspapers  now  use  nearly  one  imi- 
form  size.  1  think  in  New  York  City  most  of  the  papers  have  one 
size,  and  I  have  been  advocating  that  and  bringing  it  about,  so  that 
there  would  be  one  size  of  paper,  so  that  you  would  not  make  a  size 
simply  for  one  paper  and  then  another  size  for  another.  If  a  man 
wants  an  odd  size  of  paper  he  ought  to  pay  for  it.  There  are  now 
standard  sizes  agreed  upon  and  the  whole  mill  can  run  on  that  size, 
and  so  it  does  not  cost  more  to  make  paper  that  way. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  the  reference  made  here  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost  ofpaper  at  all? 

Mr.  BmoER.  Tnis  reference  was  an  indication  to  the  newspaper 
men  to  make  their  paper  as  far  as  possible  to  fit  standard  sizes. 

Senator  Smoot.  Where  do  you  buy  your  paper? 

Mr.  Bn>DEB.  I  get  it  from  the  dealer;  the  middleman. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  what  paper  you  use? 

Mr.  Rn>DER.  How  much? 

Senator  Smoot.  No:  what  paper. 

Mr.  RroDER.  I  have  been  getting  Great  Northern  paper,  and  I  have 
been  getting  all  kinds  of  paper ;  some  from  the  Park  mill. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  there  an  advantage  in  buying  from  a  middle- 
man? 

Mr.  RiDDEK.  No;  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can,  my  friend. 
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Senator  Smoot.  I  thou^t  so,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  wondered 
why  you  had  to  have  a  middleman. 

Mr.  BmoER.  That  is  also  an  interesting  story. 

Senator  Stone.  Maybe  he  is  a  better  buyer. 

Senator  Clabk.  Maybe  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  buy  of 
the  trust. 

Mr.  RmoER.  The  trust  would  sell  to  me.  I  do  not  say  they  would 
not.    I  do  not  say  anything  here  that  would  convey  the  idea  that  the 

faper  mills  in  the  trust  would  not  sell  to  me.  I  owe  that  to  them,  and 
would  not  like  to  have  any  statement  go  out  that  would  carry  the 
wrong  idea. 

Senator  Smoot.  Along  in  1908  a  great  many  newspapers  of  the 
country  thought  that  it  was  hardly  fair,  did  tney  not,  to  have  free 
print  paper.    They  have  all  changed  their  minds,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  could  not  tell  you  just  exactly  in  what  ratio  they 
have,  but  I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  sentiment  now  behind  this 
reciprocity  measure. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  believe  in  the  Democratic  doctrine  of 
tariff  for  revenue  only? 

Mr.  Rn>DEs.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  I  am 
in  favor  of  a  Democratic  Congress,  and  I  am  also  in  favor  of  a 
Democratic  President. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  asked  you  whether  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue? 

Mr.  RroDEK.  I  do  not  think  I  would  like  to  answer  that  question 
without  the  explanation  to  go  with  it,  and  that  would  take  up  so 
much  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  We  are  not  in  any  hurry. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  in  favor  of  lowering  the  tariff. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  not  lowering  it;  this  is  taking  it  off  en- 
tirely. 

Mr.  Rn>D£B.  Tour  idea  of  it  is  whether  I  stand  on  the  old  Hanco<^ 
idea  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only;  that  is  your  idea;  and  then  you 
want  to  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  duties,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
is  a  very  long  story. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  will  not  be  very  long  if  you  will  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  can  not  answer  it  offhand  like  that.  I  do  not  say 
I  do  not  want  to  answer  it. 

Senator  Williams.  You  mean  without  a  dissertation  explaining 
what  you  mean  by  it? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  It  seems  I  can  not  make  myself  as  plain  as  I  should  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  thought  it  was  very  strange  that  the  newspapers 
of  the  country  that  believe  in  tariff  for  revenue  would  take  an  article 
that  only  had  an  ad  valorem  of  10.7  per  cent  and  want  that  reduced 
against  everything  else. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  For  that  information  you  must  seek  elsewhere  than 
from  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  do  not  want  to  answer? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  would  rather  not  answer  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  an  extract  from  an 
editorial  in  the  New  York  American  of  April  25,  1908,  headed  "Let 
the  publishers  be  consistent."    I  think  I  will  read  it. 
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Mr.  EiDDER.  Have  you  read  those  published  lately  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  have  one  here  dated  June  1, 1911. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Have  you  any  of  last  week? 

Senator  Smoot.  June  1  I  have  one — ^that  is  four  days  ago. 

Mr.  Rn)DER.  When  they  wrote  that  editorial  they  had  paper  at 
$1.88,  and  they  are  now  paying  $2.25 — quite  a  difference. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  told  us  that  you  paid  $2.50  in  1907. 

Mr.  En>D£R.  I  say  that  they  had  a  confa-act  which  gave  them  paper 
at  $1.80. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  a  contract  for  a  limited  time.  So  the 
contract  changed  their  ideas  as  to  what  was  just  and  right? 

Mr.  Bidder.  As  to  that  you  might  ask  them,  and  not  me. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  infer  that. 

Mr.  EiDDER.  I  am  giving  you  all  the  information  I  can ;  but  as  to 
how  their  minds  run  and  why  they  do  it,  subpoena  them  and  ask 
them. 

Senator  Sbioot.  I  think  your  intimation  means  that.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  had  better  read  it,  but  put  it  in  the  record. 

Senator  Williams.  Are  you  going  to  put  all  the  newspapers  in  the 
record? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  never  objected  to  anything  the  Senator  wished 
to  put  in,  and  I  certainly  have  not  asked  to  put  m  all  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Stone.  You  did  object  the  other  dav  to  my  putting  in 
an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  about  the  Allen  &  Graham  per- 
formance with  the  Protective  League.  The  Senator  from  ISew 
Hampshire  objected,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah,  also. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  I  objected  because  I  wanted  to  hear  it  read ; 
I  wanted  to  know  what  the  New  York  Herald  correspondent  was 
saying. 

Senator  Smoot.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  goes  in  or  not,  and  I  will  withdraw  the  request. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  withdrawn. 

Senator  Williams.  I  do  not  object,  provided  all  of  us  can  put  in 
whatever  newspaper  articles  we  want  to.  I  thought  we  should  save 
them  for  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chairman.  A  number  of  other  gentlemen  are  here  by  invita- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  who  want  to  get  away  as  soon  as  they 
can  to  return  home,  and  whenever  you  are  through  with  Mr.  Kidder 
we  will  proceed  with  them. 

Senator  Williams.  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Suppose  it 
were  true  that  it  required  $5  a  ton  more  to  produce  print  paper  in 
the  United  States  than  it  did  in  Canada,  would  you  think  that  was 
a  good  reason  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  holding  up 
publishers  and  making  them  pay  the  $5  and  letting  them  get  it 
where  they  could  get  it  the  cheapest? 

Mr.  Bidder.  It  is  not  $5,  I  believe  the  difference  in  cost  of  produc- 
ing paper  between  here  and  Canada  is  nothing.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence, I  Delieve.    Paper  can  be  made  as  cheaply  one  place  as  the  other. 

Senator  Smoot.  Notwithstanding  the  great  difference  in  cost  of 
raw  material? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  must  both  have  free  raw  material  and  should 
have  the  one  thing  to  bring  it  about.  That  is  the  point.  We  are 
interested  that  the  mills  of  this  country  may  be  able  to  manufacture 
paper  cheaply.    We  do  not  want  to  shut  those  mills  up.    We  want 
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thein  to  have  free  raw  material;  and,  of  course,  if  they  have  anti- 
quated or  out-of-date  mills,  they  can  not  compete  with  the  modem 
mills. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  are  not  of  the  opinion  that  taking  the  duty 
off  of  raw  material  would  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  unless  you 
also  took  the  du^  off  of  the  paper,  are  you? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Not  against  tne  combination. 

Senator  Bailey.  Well,  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  Kidder.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  if  they  have  an  agreement  here  to  keep 
a  certain  price  up  and  there  is  a  tariff  to  protect  that,  we  would  sur- 
fer by  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  Then  all  you  have  to  do,  if  that  is  true,  is  to  take 
the  duty  off  of  raw  material,  and  that  reduced  cost  of  production, 
according  to  your  theory,  would  manifest  itself  in  the  reduced  profit? 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  that,  Senator. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  thought  you  did  not  intend  to  say  it,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  called  your  attention  to  it.     ^ 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  did  not  say  that,  but  I  think  this,  that  in  the  first 
place  you  want  raw  material  for  all  the  mills — at  least  those  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Canada — ^so  that  they  can  make  paper  here  as 
cheaply  as  they  can  in  Canada.  Then  we  do  not  want  the  duty  on 
the  manufactured  article  at  all,  which  enables  them  to  make  a  combi- 
nation here  to  raise  the  prices. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  they  would  do  that  no  matter  whether  you 
gave  them  the  raw  material  or  not. 

Mr.  KmoER.  They  have  raw  material  now,  practically. 

Senator  Bailey.  No;  we  collect  on  wood  pulp  quite  a  sum  of 
money. 

Mr.  Kidder.  Oh;  they  have  a  combination,  and  they  do  hold  us 
up ;  they  have  held  us  up,  and  they  do  do  it. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  mean,  do  you,  that  they  would  hold  the 
price  of  paper  up  without  respect  to  its  cost  of  production,  and 
naturally  they  do  that  if  they  have  a  combination  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  they  hold  the  price  of  the  paper  up  by  this 
combination  irrespective  of  the  cost  or  production,  and  therefore  it 
would  not  affect  the  price  of  the  paper  to  admit  the  raw  material 
free  unless  you  also  admitted  paper  free. 

Mr.  Kidder.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  control  the  water,  and  every  oppor- 
tunity to  that  extent,  but  they  can  not  put  any  mills  up.  They  can 
put  them  up  in  Canada,  but  they  would  have  to  do  the  business  on  a 
reasonable  profit.  If  they  do  that,  they  would  keep  the  business 
here;  if  they  do  not  do  it,  they  would  encourage  the  building  of  mills 
in  Canada,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if  they  are  reasonable. 

Senator  Baii^y.  Your  view  is,  as  I  understand  it,  that  if  they  do 
not  take  the  duty  off  the  raw  materials  the  American  manufac- 
turers could  not  in  importing  that  raw  material  and  paying  a  duty 
on  it  manufacture  it  ? 

Mr.  Kidder.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  what  I  would  like  to  hear  you  on — what 
you  did  say. 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  did  not  say  it  in  that  way.  I  know  the  question 
of  raw  material.    There  is  no  use  of  leading  me  in  that  direction. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  leading  you.  You  are  a  little  too  sus- 
picious. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No;  I  am  not  suspicious.  I  am  representing  a  big 
organization,  and  everything  that  I  say  will  be  quoted.  I  must  be 
careful  in  what  I  say. 

Senator  Bailey.  Well,  you  do  not  need  to  be  careful  about  telling 
the  truth. 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  is  what  I  am  stating,  the  truth,  but  you  see  I 
am  telling  you  my  view,  or  our  view,  and  our  view  is  exactly  repre- 
sented in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  which  covers  manufacturing 
and  raw  material.  That  is  the  conclusion  we  want.  If  we  get 
that  we  will  be  fi'ee  of  these  people.  They  can  get  a  quantity  of 
private  lands 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am-  not  discussing  that  phase. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  know,  but  that  is  the  phase  I  want  to  speak  of. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  was  not  going  to  even  lead  you  toward  that. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  want  to  be  frank  with  you,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
have  my  position  turned  upside  down. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  it.  I  am  really  trying  to 
develop  another  idea  in  connection  with  the  tariff  question,  \vnat 
I  was  trying  to  do  was  to  develop  the  thought,  as  I  understand  you, 
that  you  want  the  raw  material  free,  so  that  the  manufacturers  in 
this  country  can  continue  in  their  business. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No;  that  I  did  not  say. 

Senator  Bailey.  What  do  you  want  it  free  for? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  Why  do  you  want  it  free  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  did  not  say  that,  because  I  know  very  well  under 
this  bill  the  duty  on  Crown  lands  is  not  relieved. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Well,  I  am  talking  about  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  1  wish  you  would  answer  my  question. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  talking  on  this  particular  subject.  I  believe  in 
this  bill 

Senator  Bailey.  Hold  on^  now.  I  asked  you  a  single  question,  and 
I  protest  that  I  am  not  trying  to  reach  the  question  of  Crown  lands 
at  all.  I  simply  want  to  laiow  why  it  is  that  you  want  the  raw  mate- 
rial admitted  free. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  want  the  raw  material  admitted  free  so  that  they 
can  make  cheaper  paper  here. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  it?  Then  you  want  the  paper  itself 
admitted  free,  because,  even  though  they  should  have  the  raw  mate- 
rial free  and  manufacture  it  at  a  lower  cost,  they  would  not  reduce 
the  price  of  paper  to  you  unless  the  paper  from  Canada  were  ad- 
mitted free? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Now,  Senator,  before  I  answer  that,  the  condition  to 
^cure  raw  material  for  the  mills  here  in  sufficient  supply,  and  also 
free  white  paper,  is  provided  and  covered  by  this  bill. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Bidder.  And  this  bill  is  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  get 
both  of  those. 
Senator  Bailey.  And  you  must  have  both  to  get  what  you  want? 
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Mr.  Kidder.  I  say  that  this  bill  corrects  the  situation  and  enables 
the  mills  here  to  get  as  much  raw  material  as  they  need  from  the 
lands  which  are  known  as  private  lands. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  know,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  my  statements 
qualified  in  any  other  way.  This  bill  has  been  a  matter  of  study  for 
a  great  length  of  time,  and  it  provides  the  remedy  which  we  need. 

Senator  Bailey.  Who  has  studied  this  bill  for  a  long  time! 

Mr.  RiDDER.  All  of  them. 

Senator  Bailey.  We  never  heard  of  it  until  the  President  sent  it 
here. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  do  not  speak  of  this  bill  or  this  agreement;  I  am 
speaking  of  the  Canadian  paper  situation. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  was  not  trying  to  indicate  anvthing  about  those 
lands.  'What  I  was  trying  to  do  was  this — and  it  has  more  reference 
to  the  other  phase  of  the  question  than  it  does  to  this  that  is  imme- 
diately under  consideration — I  was  trying  to  develop  the  fact  that 
free  raw  material  would  not  amount  to  anything  ninless  that  was 
accompanied  by  the  free  finished  product. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Not  against  the  combination,  because  they  have  the 
advantage,  and  they  put  the  prices  up,  and  if  this  reciprocity  bill 
fails,  and  we  do  not  get  this  relief,  we  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  paper  combination. 

Senator  Williams.  Is  not  the  situation  like  this,  that  with  the  free 
raw  material  they  could  produce  cheaper! 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  But  without  the  print  paper  they  might  not 
sell  any  cheaper  and  so  you  want  both ;  first,  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
duce cheaper  and,  secondly,  to  enable  them  to  sell  cheaper! 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir;  and  under  this  bill  we  can  get  all  the  raw 
material  we  require  and  the  paper  will  be  let  in  free,  and  they  can 
compete. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  principle  would  apply  to  every  item  that 
comes  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  am  speaking  of  this  reciprocity.  We  have  to  get 
what  we  can.  T  would  not  want  this  to  fail  because  it  did  not  cover 
everything.  If  it  were  in  my  power  I  would  give  it,  but  this  renaedy, 
this  particular  thing,  we  would  get  now,  and  I  would  extend  it  as 
I  could. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  have  answered  Senator  Williams'  question 
which  was  just  exactly  what  I  was  trying  to  ascertain.  You  have 
an  idea  that  one  side  is  very  friendly  to  you  and  that  the  other  side 
is  hostile. 

Mr.  Bidder.  No,  sir ;  I  Icnow  that  you  are  not  unfriendly. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  thought  that  I  was  trying  to  develop 

Senator  Williams.  I  think  my  question  was  plainer.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Bidder.  Our  whole  hope  of  relief  from  the  Paper  Trust  is 
this  bill.    That  is  our  only  hope. 

Senator  Bailey.  That  is  the  difference  in  what  you  suppose  to  be 
a  friendly  and  an  unfriendly  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  Are  you  in  favor  of  having  print  paper  and  paper 
under  4  cents  a  pound  come  into  this  country  free  of  duty  from  all 
the  world? 
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Sir.  SiDDEB.  I  am. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  believe  it  should  all  come  in  free? 

Mr.  RiDDEH.  You  asked  me  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  and  I 
tell  you  yes. 

Senator  Hetbitbn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  there.  In 
what  way  would  you  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  this  Government 
on  the  principle  of  tariff  for  revenue?  You  would  be  absolutdy 
free^  would  you  not,  from  any  contribution? 

mr.  Kn>D£R.  I  did  not  commit  myself  on  that  proposition.  I  was 
very  careful  not  to  do  it. 

iSenator  Hbybuhn.  You  have  not  committed  yourself,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  have  you  point  out  in  what  maimer  you  would  contribute 
anything  to  the  revenues  of  the  Government. 

Senator  Williams.  That  is  a  speculative  question  of  a  high  order 
of  political  speculation. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  follow  this  up.  Do  you  admit  that 
labor  is  less  in  Germany  than  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  EmoEB.  Labor  is  pretty  high  in  Germany. 

Senator  Smoot.  Pretty  high!  Do  you  know  what  it  is  in  the 
paper  mills?    Is  it  one- third  as  high  as  it  is  in  the  United  States! 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  Oh,  it  is  more  than  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  you  change  your  mind  if  I  could  show  to 
you  that  it  is  not  more  than  that? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  am  not  discussing  that  phase  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  a  phase  that  I  want  you  to  discuss.  You 
will  admit  that  it  is  a  great  deal  less,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  In  Grermany^  than  here? 

Senator  Smoot.  Yes,  or  in  Sweden. 

Mr.  KmDEs.  Not  in  all  parts. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper  it  is  less? 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  I  could  not  say  whether  it  is  or  not,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  say  anything  that  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  have  no  idea? 

Mr.  Rn>D£R.  Oh,  well,  I  do  not  want  to  imagine  things.  I  am  only 
stating  the  facts.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  wages  are  there. 
That  has  not  come  up.  But  of  course  we  can  not  get  paper  from  Ger- 
many. 

Senator  Smoot.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  If  this  bill  passes,  I  do  not 
know  but  what  you  can  get  it  from  Germany  free. 

Mr.  Bidder.  We  get  it  from  Canada  free. 

Senator  Smoot.  1  do  not  know  but  what  you  can  get  it  from  all 
over  the  world  free  if  this  bill  passes  in  its  present  form. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  nothing  in  this  agreement  about  get- 
ting it  from  Germany  free. 

i^nator  Smoot.  The  favored-nation  clause  will  be  operative  in  its 
present  form. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  will  give  you  a  pointer  that  it  will  not  get  in 
under  the  favored-nation  clause. 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  have  reciprocity  on  beets  or  some  par- 
ticular thing  where  you  will  grant  a  favor  m  one  direction  if  they 
will  grant  you  a  favor  in  another,  which  this  treaty  does  not  do. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  no  reciprocity  or  favors  in  this  bill. 
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The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  will  say  that  there  are  a  number  of 
people  here  who  desire  to  be  heard  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Mr.  Kidder, 
vou  are  not  claiming  that  the  newspapers  are  any  more  entitled  to 
have  the  materials  which  they  consume  in  their  business  cheapened 
more  than  any  other  consumer,  are  you? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  claim  that  we  want  relief  from  this  oppression  that 
we  are  laboring  under. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  want  your  print  paper  cheaner,  and  you 
want  to  get  it  cheaper  by.  removing  the  tariflF  duties.  Now,  you  do 
not  claim  that  the  newspapers  have  any  greater  right  to  cheaper  ma- 
terial than  any  other  element  of  the  people,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  believe  that  every  Dusiness  which  is  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  trust,  and  the  trust  puts  up  the  prices,  should  be 
relieved  by  having  the  duty  taken  off  so  as  to  break  up  the  trust. 

Senator  Simmons.  That  is  not  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  you. 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  would  take  the  duty  off  of  everything  whidi  was 
under  control  of  the  trust,  which  forced  the  prices  up  oy  a  combi- 
nation. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  would  have  every  article  produced  in  this 
country  by  a  trust — ^you  would  have  the  raw  material  that  they  use, 
and  you  would  have  the  finished  product  put  on  the  free  list? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  would  as  to  anything  that  was  controlled  bv  a  trust, 
but  I  would  not  hold  up  part  until  I  got  all  of  it.  I  would,  step  by 
step,  get  all  I  could,  and  as  fast  as  I  could. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  other  words,  you  would  very  much  prefer  to 
be  under  the  rule  of  a  foreign  trust  than  an  American  trust. 

Mr.  BmoER.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  want  to  be  under  any  trust. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  largest  trusts  in  the  world  are  foreign  trusts. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  You  are  prob- 
ably interested  in  the  matter  of  the  influence  which  this  letter  of 
instructions  has  exerted.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  of  your  308 
papers  are  in  favor  of  this  treaty  and  how  many  are  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  could  not  tell  you ;  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  opposed  to  it? 

Senator  Bailey.  I  can  tell  you  a  few. 

Senator  Smoot.  In  the  Associated  Press? 

Senator  Bailet.  Yes ;  two  as  good  Democratic  papers  as  there  are 
in  the  world — the  Houston  Post  and  the  Fort  Worth  Becord — both 
members  of  your  association.  However,  that  is  due  to  Democratic 
teaching. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Bidder,  in  this  teleffram  that  was  referred 
to  here  repeatedly,  and  which  I  believe  is  dated  February  17,  you 
state  to  the  newspapers  very  frankly  the  reasons  why  you  want 
them  to  favor  the  reciprocity  treaty.  Now,  do  you  think  the  news- 
papers of  your  association  have  stated  to  the  people  with  equal  frank- 
ness the  reason  why  they  are  favorable  to  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  think  many  papers  have. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  you  think  all  the  papers  in  your  association 
have? 

Mr.  Bidder.  They  have  denounced  this  Paper  Trust,  and  ex- 
posed it. 
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Senator  Simmons.  Can  you  name  anv  paper  in  your  association 
that  has  stated  frankly  to  the  people  that  tney  wanted  this  treaty 
because  it  would  reduce  print  paper? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Do  you  mean  that  that  was  the  only  reason? 

Senator  Simmons.  No:  vou  have  stated  very  frankly  in  this  tele- 
e:ram  that  the  reason  you  Uiought  that  they  ought  to  treat  this  treaty 
favorably  is  because  it  puts  print  paper  and  wood  pulp  on  the  free 
list.  Now,  can  you  give  the  name  of  any  paper  in  your  association 
that  with  equal  frankness — ^you  did  not  say  anything  about  anything 
but  print  paper;  you  did  not  give  any-  otner  reason  in  this  telegram 
except  tlie  effect  oi  the  agreement  in  cheapening  print  paper — can  you 
name  any  paper  of  your  association  that  has  stated  that  its  position 
in  favor  of  the  treaty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would  reduce  the 
price  of  paper? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Do  you  mean  in  the  same  language  that  I  stated  it 
there? 

Senator  Simmons.  In  substance. 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  could  not  answer  that  question. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  can  not  name  any  paper  that  has  done 
that? 

Mr.  RmoER.  I  do  not  think  I  can. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  have  not  seen  any  myself  that  stated  it  with 
the  same  decree  of  frankness  as  this  telegram. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the 
income  of  j^our  association.  If  I  am  correct  in  my  recollection,  there 
were  four  items.  One  was  the  assessment  per  ton,  which  you  say 
amounted  to  perhaps  $20,000. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  On  an  average. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  The  other  was  the  initiation  fee  of  $75. 

Mr.  Bidder.  That  does  not  produce  much. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  have  also  testified  that  certain  items, 
among  which  was  the  initiation  fee  of  $75.  How  much  do  you 
realize  from  that  fee? 

Mr.  RiDDBR.  If  we  had  20  members  last  year,  it  would  only  be 
$1,500. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  I  am  not  speaking  of  new  members. 

'Mr.  ErooER.  The  initiation  fee  is  paid  by  new  members. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  Do  the  others  pay  it? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes ;  years  ago.    The  association  is  10  or  15  years  old. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  And  during  that  time  you  have  received  $75 
from  each  of  those  papers  as  an  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  RmDER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  also  said,  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  that 
in  addition  to  that  they  pay  annual  dues  of  $75  ? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Three  hundred  papers  amount  to  $22,600. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  What  other  items  did  you  give? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Then  the  tax  on  the  typesetting  machines  for  the  labor 
bureau. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  How  much  does  that  amount  to? 

Mr.  Bidder.  I  suppose  that  brings  in  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 
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Senator  Hbybubn.  Now,  give  us  the  other  items  to  which,  jron 
refer. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Then  the  amount  of  paper,  5  cents  per  ton,  would 
produce  also  an  average  of  $S0^000. 

Senator  Hstbubn.  l^ow,  what  other  items? 

Mr.  BmDU.  Then  they  have  a  large  collection  agency,  and  in  thai 
they  char^,  like  a  collection  agency,  a  small  sum  like  a  hank  does 
lor  coUectmg  bills. 

Senator  Iuybubn.  So  that  you  have  an  income  of  about  $40,000 
outside  of  your  initiation  fee? 

Mr.  Bidder.  We  have  more  than  $40,000. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  much  more? 

Mr.  BioDss.  The  annual  dues  produce  say  $20,000,  the  typesetting 
machine  tax  for  the  labor  bureau,  $20,000,  and  paper  $20,000 — in 
round  numbers  I  would  say  $60,000.  That  might  be  $5,000  more 
or  $5,000  less. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Now,  what  is  the  iaoome,  if  you  know,  of  tbose 
daily  papers  that  belong  to  your  association  in  the  city  of  New 
York? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heybubn.  You  can  not  give  even  an  estimate  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Riddbb.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Is  the  income  of  your  paper  an  average  inoone 
of  what  are  called  the  great  daily  papers  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Bjddeb.  No,  sir;  I  think  they  are  above  the  average,  because 
my  morning  paper  is  two  cents — ^I  mean  mone^,  more  money. 

Senator  Heybubn.  And  you  pay  out  of  this  income  to  one  man 
$16,000  for  his  services? 

Mr.  RmoEB.  You  mean  the  white  paper  ? 

Senator  Heybubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rinasai.  We  pay  $12,000  now. 

Senator  Heybubn.  To  whom  did  you  pay  that? 

Mr.  RrooEB.  Mr.  Norris. 

Senator  Heybubn.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  Mr.  Norris 
that  fee? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Since  July,  1908, 1  believe. 

Senator  ILbybubn.  Ajm  what  are  Mr.  Norris's  duties  for  which  he 
is  paid  that  sum  ?    .  .  . 

Mr.  RiDDBB.  He  is  attending  to  this  whole  white-papor  business. 

Senator  Heybubn.  The  legislation? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  He  goes  into  the  facts  and  figures  and  circulars.  He 
also  appears  before  committees  and  furnishes  information  and  repre- 
sents our  side  before  Congress. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Before  Congress.  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  Now,  does  Mr.  Norris  perform  any  other  duties 
for  that  salary? 

Mr.  RiDDBB.  Yes,  sir ;  he  has  entire  chai^  of  everything  relating 
to  this  department  of  the  Publishers'  Association — ^gathering  news. 

Senator  Heybubn.  When  you  say  "  this  department "  do  you  mean 
the  legislation? 

Mr.  RiDDEB.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  whole  white-paper  department. 
He  has  charge  of  this  department.    He  has  an  office  in  New  Yoit 
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and  attends  to  all  correspondence  and  everything  relating  to  white- 
paper  information,  and  everything  connected  with  it,  and  he  alao 
comes  here  and  looks  after  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  sort  of  an  agreement  have  you  witii  him? 
Is  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  BiDDBR.  No,  sir;  he  gets  $12,000  a  year.  There  is  no  written 
agreement. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  you  not  first  engage  him  with  reference  to 
the  legislation  affecting  your  interests? 

Mr.  BjDDiuR.  No,  sir;  we  engaged  him  to  take  care  of  this  whole 
white-paper  matter,  and  that  included  that.  We  engaged  him  at  the 
time  the  trust  forced  prices  up,  and  we  had  to  make  a  fight  to  get 
relief;  then  we  organized  this  aepartment,  and  he  took  charge  of  it. 

Senator  Heyburn,  Well,  the  first  services  were  terminated,  or 
practically  complete,  two  or  three  years  ago,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  BiDDi;B.  No,  sir;  the  first  services  only  commenced,  I  think,  on 
Julv  1,  1908. 

Senator  Heyburn.  When  were  those  differences  with  the  trust,  as 
you  term  it,  terminated? 

Mr,  BiPDER,  Those  with  the  trust  are  not  terminated.  We  have  a 
war  with  them  all  the  time. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  has  been  devoting  his  time  to  legislative 
matters,  has  he  not  ? 

Mr.  RiDO£^.  He  has  been  devoting  it  to  everything  relating  to  that, 
and  he  furnishes  information,  statistics,  and  everytning  else,  looking 
up  the  investigations  and  correcting  them;  taking  care  of  our  side 
of  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  You  are  paying  his  expenses  in  addition  to  his 
salary? 

Mr.  RmDEB.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Het»ubn.  For  attmidinff  to  the  legislative  matters? 

Mr.  RiPDER.  His  expenses,  yes;  he  comes  here  to  Washington,  and 
we  pay  his  expenses  to  look  after  affairs  here. 

Senator  Smoot.  When  he  goes  to  Canada  do  you  pay  him? 

Mr.  BiDDisR.  YeSasir, 

Senator  Ci#AitK.  Where  does  the  other  $3,000  of  Mr.  Norris's  salary 
come  from  ? 

Mr.  Bidder.  He  first  received  $15,000,  but  afterwards  he  made  it 
$12,000,  because  he  was  satisfied  with  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  You  might  say  that  change  was  made  in  order  that 
I  could  do  other  work,  and  do  other  work. 

Mr.  Bn>PER«  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  NoRRis.  There  is  no  use  cheapening  me. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Mr.  Norris  got  $15,000  a  year,  and  then  it  occurred 
that  his  services  might  be  required  in  some  other  matters,  and  it  was 
made  $12,000  a  year,  with  opportunity  on  his  part  to  undertake  other 
things.  He  is  a  very  capable  man.  I  did  not  go  into  this  explana- 
tion, because  if  we  explam  everything  it  would  take  a  very  long  time 
to  do  it 

Senator  Galunqer,  It  is  very  clear  that  the  farmers  can  not  afford 
to  hire  Mr.  Norris. 

Mr.  Bidder.  Mr.  Norris  is  worth  that  and  more  too. 
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Senator  Stone.  They  could  afford  to  hire  him  at  the  price  they 
paid  others,  which  was  nothing. 

Senator  Simmons.  Mr.  Ridder,  do  you  not  regard  the  meat-packing 
houses  as  being  in  a  trust } 

Mr.  Bidder.  Certainly. 

Senator  Simmons.  Do  they  not  control  through  that  trust  the 
larger  price  of  beef  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  suppose  so. 

Senator  Simmons.  Now,  this  treaty  provides  for  free  live  stock, 
but  it  is  paying  a  duty,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  on  meats;  is  that  true? 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  do  not  know  that  fact? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  discuss  that  phase  of 
it  because  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Senator  Simmons.  Well,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  vou  were 
in  favor,  wherever  there  was  a  trust  that  raised  the  price  of  a  thing, 
of  putting  that  raw  material  on  the  free  list  and  putting  their  fin- 
ished product  on  the  free  list  also. 

Mr.  RiDDER.  Certainly,  I  am. 

Senator  Simmons.  I  say,  then,  it  is  true — and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  and  j'ou  know  it,  I  take  it — that  this  treaty  provides  for  free 
live  stock,  but  it  also  retains  a  duty,  or  a  part  of  the  duty,  on  meats. 
Now,  are  you  in  favor  of  taking  that  duty  off  of  meats? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  talnng  anything  from  this  bill 
which  would  jeopardize  its  passage. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  are  in  favor  of  a  just  bill,  are  you  not — s, 
bill  that  applies  the  same  principle  to  other  things  that  you  are  de- 
manding snail  apply  to  yourself? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  am,  on  general  principles.  I  am  a  tariff  reformer; 
I  have  always  been  that ;  but  I  would  oppose  any  amendment  to  this 
bill,  because  it  gives  us  some  relief.  If  you  kill  it  by  amendment, 
we  will  have  no  relief,  and  that  would  be  directly  in  the  interest  of 
every  Meat  Trust,  because  if  you  do  not  bring  about  this  reciprocity, 
you  do  not  bring  about  a  beginning. 

Senator  Simmons.  You  say  you  are  opposed  to  any  amendments. 
I  was  going  to  ask  you  if  you  do  not  think,  in  view  of  what  you  have 
said  about  putting  the  finished  products  on  the  free  list  as  well  as 
the  raw  material,  it  ought  to  be  amended  so  as  to  put  meat  on  the 
free  list  as  well  as  live  stock — in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  said 
that  the  price  of  meat  is  fixed  by  the  trust,  just  as  you  claim  the  price 
of  your  product  is? 

Mr.  RmDER.  If  you  put  that  on,  you  will  kill  the  bill,  and  you  do 
not  get  any  benefit  for  the  meat 

Senator  Simmons.  In  other  words,  because  the  bill  gives  to  you 
what  you  ask  you  do  not  want  to  amend  it  so  as  to  give  the  other 
people  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  RmDER.  I  am  m  favor  of  this  bill  because  that  is  the  best  we 
can  do  now,  and  we  must  have  a  commencement. 

Senator  Clark.  In  other  words,  if  you  can  get  relief  for  any  par- 
ticular business,  you  are  willing  that  the  other  business  should  go 
hang? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not. 
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Senator  Simmons.  And  you  propose  to  put  the  other  business  on 
the  same  footing? 

Mr.  BiDDEB.  I  know,  but  every  attempt  to  amend  that  bill  is  a  hos- 
tile attempt  to  kill  it,  and  therefore  I  am  opposed  to  any  attempt  to 
amend  it  because  the  purpose  is  to  kill  reciprocity,  and  in  doing  that 
you  bring  no  relief  to  other  things  but  kill  the  whole  thing. 

Senator  Simmons.  Although  amendments  may  be  necessary  to 
relieve  other  folks  from  the  burden  of  trust  robbery. 

Mr.  RiDDBR.  You  have  to  take  a  thing  as  it  is,  not  as  it  should  be. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  not  going  a  little  far  when  you  say  that 
the  purpose  of  every  amendment  proposed  is  to  kill  this  bill? 

Mr.  Kidder.  I  think  it  is  so  regarded  by  the  friends  of  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  Are  you  not  going  a  little  far  in  that  statement  ? 

Mr.  BmoER.  I  think  that  is  the  accepted  idea  as  to  those  who  pro- 
pose to  amend  the  bill. 

Senator  Clark.  And  how  does  that  theory  get  among  the  people? 
It  is  because  it  is  published  in  the  newspapers  you  are  speaking  for. 
I  know  of  a  gentleman  who  is  perfectly  frank  in  saying  that  this  bill 
ought  to  pass,  but  before  it  passes  it  ou^ht  to  be  amended.  Those 
people  are  as  patriotic  and  as  high-minded  and  disinterested  as  some 
of  the  people  who  are  in  favor  ot  this  bill  as  it  is. 

Senator  Williams.  Do  you  really  know  anybody  who  is  in  favor 
of  this  bill  who  is  in  favor  of  its  amendment  ? 

Senator  Clark.  I  do,  and  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Hoot. 

Senator  Bailey.  You  said  awhile  ago  that  if  this  bill  is  killed  that 
that  would  itself  be  a  benefit  to  the  Seef  Trust.  You  know,  do  you 
not,  that  the  protection  afforded  by  this  treaty  to  the  Beef  Trust  is 
higher  than  the  protection  afforded  by  the  existing  law  ?  Let  me 
illustrate  that.  The  duty  will  leave  cattle,  worth  over  $14  a  head 
with  now  274  per  cent.  Therefore  a  steer  worth  $40  at  the  Canadian 
border  would  pay  $11 — ^the  packer  must  pay  that  to  bring  him  in. 
That  steer  that  cost  $40  and  $11  duty,  malcinff  $51,  would  oress,  say. 
800  pounds,  certainly  not  more  than  that.  The  duty  on  that  dressed 
meat  under  the  existing  law  is  1^  cents  a  pound.  That  duty  is  re- 
duced under  this  treaty  to  IJ  cents  per  pound.  The  reduction  in 
duty,  assuming  that  the  steer  dresses  800  pounds,  is  from  $12  protec- 
tion under  the  existing  law  to  $10  protection  under  this  treaty,  but 
while  the  packer  loses  $2  of  his  protection  on  the  dressed  meats  he 
saves  $11  that  he  now  has  to  pay  on  the  importation  of  a  steer,  and 
the  treaty  is  $9  better  to  the  packer  than  the  existing  law.  I  think 
that  is  right. 

Mr.  KmoER.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  discuss  that  with  you,  be- 
cause that  is  also  an  involved  question  which  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  that  is  a  plain  question. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  is  the  question  tnat  we  have  to  consider. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  own  theory,  the  packer's 
duty,  the  one  from  which  he  benefits,  is  reduced  $2.    We  admit  that. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  he  is  $9  better  off. 

Senator  Williams.  According  to  your  own  theory,  it  would  not 
make  it  a  bit  cheaper  to  him  unless  you  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
thing  he  sells.    That  is  reduced  $2. 
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Senator  Bailey.  I  did  not  go  into  that,  but,  since  you  invite  it,  I 

want  to  say  that  the  reduction  of  one-fourth  of  1  cent  a  pound  will 
never  find  its  way  to  the  consumer,  because  meat  is  not  sold  in  that 
way.  It  is  sold  so  much  level — even  cents  per  pound — and  so  while 
the  reduction  on  the  carcass,  the  dressed  carcass,  would  amount  to 
$2,  the  packer  would  really  get  all  that. 

Senator  Williams.  Leaving  all  that  out,  I  think  a  moment  ago 
you  promulgated  the  theory  that  unless  we  reduced  the  duty  upon  the 
finished  product,  no  matter  how  much  we  reduced  the  duty  on  the 
raw  material,  even  if  you  put  it  on  the  free  list^  it  would  not  make 
the  seller  of  the  finished  product — which  in  this  particular  case  is 
dressed  beef — sell  any  cheaper,  but  that  in  order  to  make  it  sell 
cheaper  you  had  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  finished  product;  and  now 
you  admit  that  the  duty  on  the  finished  product  in  this  treaty  or 
agreement  is  reduced  $2.    That  is  what  we  want  to  illustrate. 

Senator  Bailey.  Yes;  assuming  that  the  whole  $2  goes  to  the  con- 
sumer of  meat — which  I  doubt — m  consequence  of  the  fraction  of  a 
cent  reduction;  but  assuming  that  it  does,  then  it  stands  that  the 
Government  loses  $11  and  the  consumer  gets  $2  and  the  packer  gets 
the  other. 

Senator  Williams.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  other  thing  being 
true,  the  idea  that  the  packer's  benefit  is  increased,  the  idea  that  the 
consumer's  cost  when  he  goes  to  buy  the  packer's  finished  product  is 
increased  by  this  treaty,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  did  not  say  that  the  consumer's  cost  was  in- 
creased. You  misunderstood  me.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  the  con- 
sumer's cost.  I  will  go  this  far  to  say  that  if  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  dressed  meats  was  a  full  cent  a  pound,  that  then  the  consumer 
might  get  it,  and  in  time  would  get  it;  but  a  reduction  of  such  a 
fraction  of  per  cent  that  is  not  susceptible  of  a  division  between  the 
packer  and  consumer  will  never  reach  the  consumer. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  Heyburk.  Mr.  Bidder,  is  your  paper  owned  and  published 
by  a  corporation? 

Mr.  RmoER.  Yes,  sir;  by  a  corporation. 

Senator  Heyburn.  What  amount  of  corporation  tax  did  vou  pav 
for  1910? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Our  statement  of  net  income  rendered  to  the  United 
States  Internal  Revenue  Department  for  the  year  1910  showed 
$183,528.31. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Publishers'  Association  is  a  corporation? 

Mr.  Bidder.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  many  shares  has  it? 

Mr.  RiDDER.  There  is  one  share  for  each  member. 

Senator  Smoot.  How  much  per  share? 

Mr.  Rtdder.  The  shares  are  $75  initiation  fee  and  $75  a  year  pays 
for  the  share.  So  the  share  costs  a  dollar.  There  is  no  capital  at 
all  behind  that. 

Senator  Heyburn.  That  corporation  pays  an  income  tax,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Mr.  Ridder.  Yes,  sir;  certainly.    They  made  a  profit. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Do  you  know  what  amount  was  paid  on  ? 
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Mr-  BiDDSB.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  believe  they  had  any.  You  can 
see  by  that  circular. 

TiiA  CRAixaKAif.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Bidder?  If  not  the  coRmiittee  will  hear  Mr.  Bruce  Haldeman, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  unless  the  com- 
mittee would  prefer  to  hear  Mr.  Melville  Stone,  who  is  anxious  to 
leave  the  city. 

Mr.  8tokk.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  Mr.  Haldeman  will  finish 
in  a  few  moments,  and  then  it  will  probably  be  better  to  hear  Mr. 
Noyes. 

gTATEMJELHT  OT  BKITCE  HALI}£SA19r,  PBESlDEm  OF  THE  NEWS- 
f  APEll  PTTBIISHEUS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Hau>bman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Bidder  has  covered 

Erett;^  thoroughly  the  American  Publishers'  Association  matter.  I 
ave  just  been  inducted  into  office  and  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a 
"verj  great  amount  of  information. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  have  you  been  president? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Since  April. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  held  any  office  in  the  association  prior 
to  that? 

Mr.  Haij>eman.  I  was  director. 

The  Chairman.  Has  any  member  of  the  committee  any  questions 
to  ask  Mr.  Haldeman? 

ttenator  Stonl.  Did  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  or 
anyone  associated  with  the  publication  of  newspapers,  so  far  as  you 
know,  ever  set  instructions  to  the  effect  that  nothmg  was  to  be  said 
or  published  in  opposition  to  reciprocity? 

Mr.  Haij)Eman.  I  received  that  letter  that  Mr.  Ridder  sent  out, 
but  I  have  never  given  or  requested  anyone  connected  with  my  pai)er 
to  give  any  instructions  to  the  correspondent  here.    I  have  aslcea  him 

Eersonally  to  keep  me  posted  on  the  progress  of  the  reciprocity  bill, 
ut  bevood  his  general  instructions  to  be  impartial  and  send  all  the 
news,  he  has  never  had  an^  other  instructions.  I  never  heard  any 
member  of  our  association  give  such  instructions. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  you  paper? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Louisville  Cfourier- Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times. 

Senator  Stone.  Were  any  instructions  ever  given  to  the  Courier- 
Journal  force  or  the  Times  force  not  to  print  or  publish  anything  in 
opposition  to  the  reciprocity  agreement? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Mo^  certainly  not. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  Washington  correspondents  ever  sent 
you  any  news  that  you  have  not  published? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  has  never  been  blue-penciled — anything  that 
they  have  sent? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  No,  air — ^well,  all  matter  that  comes  to  the  office 
is  not  published,  but  nothing  regarding  this  treaty  has  been  cut  out, 
to  my  Knowledge. 
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Senator  Smoot.  What  class  of  news  have  they  sent  you  in  regard 
to  this  Canadian  reciprocity  matter? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  think  most  of  it  has  been  from  the  Associated 
Press.   We  publish  the  Associated  Press  report. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  you  have  publisned  very  little  from  your 
WashingtcHi  correspondent? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Any  special  feature  that  they  wish  to  touch  on 
they  woud  add  to  the  Associated  Press  report.    1  wish  to  say  in  re- 

gard  to  that  letter  of  Mr.  Bidder's  that  I  never  construed  it  in  the 
ght  of  him  wishing  to  have  the  news  colored.  I  have  be^i  very  inti- 
mately associated  with  Mr.  Ridder  for  several  years  and  I  know  him 
to  be  an  absolutely  fair  man,  and  I  do  not  think  any  member  of  our 
association  that  I  have  heard  of  has  construed  that  to  mean  that  they 
wished  to  have  coloring  on  their  Washin^on  news. 

Senator  Clabk.  How  did  you  construe  it? 

Mr.  Haldemax.  I  felt,  or  we  felt,  that  it  was  a  very  important 
question  not  only  to  the  newspapers  themselves,  but  to  the  reaoers,  as 
it  involved  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  readers,  and  we  wished  them 
to  keep  posted  on  it,  and  the  news  in  connection  with  that  was  given- 
Senator  Clark.  How  did  you  construe  that  request  that  you  notify 
your  correspondents  to  send  favorable  reports? 

Senator  Williams.  He  did  not  say  "  send  favorable  reports." 

Senator  Clabk.  Yes;  he  did. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  will  give  you  my  construction  of  that.  I  will  say 
the  Courier  Journal  is  a  Democratic  newspaper  and  we  consider 
that  we  are  favorable  to  the  Democrats,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  do  not  publish  the  Republican  siae  of  the  information,  and 
I  have  had  Republicans  in  my  city  tell  me  that  what  we  published 
was  so  satisfactory  that  they  read  it  in  preference  to  the  Republican 
paper. 

Senator  Clark.  Many  of  us  do  that;  we  Republicans.  That  is  not 
what  r  was  trying  to  get  at.  I  was  trying  to  get  at  your  construc- 
tion of  the  dispatch  that  Mr.  Ridder  sent  when  he  asked  you  to  notify 
your  correspondents  to  send  favorable  reports. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  As  a  newspaper  man,  do  you  think  it  was 
necessary  for  that  dispatch  to  be  sent  if  correspondents  were  doing 
their  duty,  as  they  were  expected  to  do  it  in  sending  the  news? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Well,  a  correspondent  here  in  Washington  has  a 
multitude  of  affairs  to  look  after,  and  possibly  it  might  escape  his 
attention  that  this  particular  matter  was  of  great  interest  to  the 
newspapers  and  newspaper  readers. 

Senator  Gallinger.  You  were  afraid  he  would  overlook  reciproc- 
ity, were  you? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  No,  sir;  not  reciprocity,  but  I  think  that  phase 
of  it,  it  was  natural  to  call  attention  to.  I  never  sent  any  instruc- 
tions following  their  request. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Would  it  not  have  been  natural  to  have 
said  in  that  dispatch  to  send  full  reports  on  the  matter  rather  than 
favorable  reports  on  it? 

Senator  Williams.  Let  us  have  that  letter. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  may  not  be.    I  did  not  read  it. 

Senator  Williams.  Report  does  not  enter  into  it.  "  Report "  is  a 
technical  word  in  the  newspaper  business  and  has  reference  to  news. 
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^Senator  Gallinger.  "Treat  favorably  the  reciprocity  agreement." 
You  stated  that  the  public  were  interested  in  this  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  would  get  their  papers  cheaper.  How  will  they  get  their 
papers  cheaper? 

Mr.  Haij>bmak.  I  do  not  think  I  stated  that.  I  meant  that  this 
question  of  the  price  of  paoer  would  involve  ultimately  the  service 
of  news  to  the  subscriber,    if aturally  they  would  be  interested  in  it. 

Senator  Shoot.  Would  a  15-cent  magazine  be  sold  for  any  less  if 
this  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Would  tiie  newspapers  of  this  country  be  sold  for 
anv  less  if  the  bill  passes? 

Mr.  Haij>eman.  1  will  say  from  my  own  knowledge  that  if  the  re- 
sult of  this  should  be  to  establish  a  more  reasonable  price  for  paper, 
there  would  be  reductions.  I  think  I  would  consider  very  seriously  a 
reduction. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  price  of  the  newspaper  as  it  is  sold  to  the 

5ublic?  How  many  newspapers  are  printea  from  a  ton  of  paper? 
'ake  your  own  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  It  depends  on  the  size  of  the  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  say  your  own  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  We  have  different-sized  papers;  10  pages,  12 
pages,  16  pages. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  your  Journal ;  I  believe  you  said  one  was  the 
Journal? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the  Times. 

Senator  Smoot.  Take  the  Times.  How  many  of  the  average  issue 
of  the  Times  could  be  printed  from  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  It  aepends  on  the  paper.  Tne  Times  one  day  is  a 
14-page  paper,  another  day  15  pages. 

Senator  Smoot.  State  the  average. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  established  ai^  average.  For  a  12-page 
paper  it  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  papers.  Mr.  Norns 
IS  an  expert  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  Fifteen  hundred  papers  to  a  ton  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Two  thousand  pounds;  yes.  A  12-page  paper 
would  be  about  6  to  a  pound ;  about  12,000  to  the  ton. 

Senator  Smoot.  What  is  the  circulation  of  the  Times  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Well,  sir,  I  am  here  as  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  see  how  much  an  issue  of  your  paper 
costs,  and  then  see  how  much  this  was  going  to  save  you,  and  nnd 
out  if  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  paper  would  make  a  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  paper  to  the  subscribers. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  got  that  far  yet,  but  I  fed  that  a 
reduction  in  the  price  would  warrant  a  reduction  where  it  is  not 
warranted  now. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  what  your 
circulation  is? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  As  there  are  members  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association  present 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  you  a  circulation  of  12,000  now? 
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Mr.  Haldeman.  Well,  I  think  that  is  rather  an  insult 

Mr.  Smoot.  It  was  not  so  intended. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  The  Times  has  a  eirculafion  of  btelween  fifty  nmi 
sixty  thousand. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  know  how  much  you  expect  to  save 
on  a  ton  of  paper. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  that  out.  I  just  have  a  ^^eral 
idea  in  my  mind  that  when  paper  does  reach  a  stable  prioe^  if  it  is 
a  lower  price,  it  would  warrant  a  reduction.  We  duarge  3  cents 
for  the  Courier-Journal,  $8  a  year. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  issue  it  S65  days  a  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  take  about  33  years,  would  it  not,  for  one 
average  paper,  issued  daily,  to  consume  a  ton  of  paper? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  on  that. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  want  to  get  down  to  see  where  you  are  going 
to  make  the  cut. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  You  can  go  ahead,  but  I  do  not  care  to  figure 
until  the  thing  materializes. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  would  take  38  years  for  one  subscriber  to  your 
paper  to  use  a  ton  of  print  paper,  wouldn't  it?  Now,  if  the  duty 
of  $3.76  a  ton  is  removed  that  would  make  a  difference  of  10  cents  a 
year  to  every  subscriber. 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  figured  it.  I  do  not  look  at  it  in  Chat 
way.  I  know  what  the  extra  cost  of  paper  is  to  me.  I  know  that 
if  I  had  an  additional  amount  to  pay  on  account  of  that  increase  I 
could  reduce  the  price  of  the  paper  to  the  same  extent. 

Senator  Smoot.  If  the  extra  cost  of  paper  amounted  to  only,  tak- 
ing the  whole  of  the  tariff  into  consideration,  5  cents  a  year,  you  do 
not  think  you  would  decrease  the  subscription  price  of  your  paper, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  have  not  considered  it  materially  at  all.  I 
have  not  figured  on  it,  because  I  have  no  idea  of  making  a  reduction 
under  present  conditions. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  if  it  was  only  5  cents,  you  would  not  think  of 
making  a  difference  in  your  subscription  price? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  would  see  what  I  considered  safe. 

Senator  Smoot.  Did  you  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the  Pub- 
lishers' Association  in  April  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  did. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  there  any  resolution  passed  at  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  think  so  ^  one  that  was  sent  to  Congress. 

Senator  Smoot.  Was  that  included  in  the  list  presented  here  this 
morning? 

Mr.  HaijDeman.  When  Mr.  Penrose  wired  me  to  come  here,  I  had 
another  engagement  before  an  arbitration  board,  and  I  arranged  to 
get  a  substitute  to  telegraph  to  the  New  York  office  to  secure  all  the 
data  he  reauested,  and  I  understand  that  Mr.  Norris  got  it  to  Mr. 
Ridder,  ana  he  had  it  this  morning.    That  resolution  was  among  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is,  everything  issued  by  your  association  was 
included  in  the  papers  this  morningT 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  es,  sir. 
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Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  hare  ever  made  the  cal- 
culation as  to  how  much  it  costs  for  one  of  your  issues — how  much 
the  paper  in  a  single  copy  costs  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  made  that  estimate. 

Senator  Clark.  You  could  not  give  an  estimate  ? 

Mr.  Haldeman.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  estimate. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Haldeman?  If  not,  the  committee  will  proceed  to  hear  Mr. 
Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the  Associated  Press,  who  is  here  by 
request  of  the  committee. 

STATEMENT   OF  MB.   FBANK    B.    HOYES,   PBBSIBEVT   OF   THE 

ASSOCIATED  PBESS. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Noyes,  you  are  the  secretary  or  the  president 
of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  Notes.  President. 

Senator  Smoot.  Elected  lately  ? 

Mr.  Noyes.  Elected  lately  and  prior  to  lately.  I  have  been  presi- 
dent for  10  years. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  the  Associated  Press  sent  out  any  circulars 
on  the  Canadian  question  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  thev  sent  out  any  telegrams  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Publishers'  Association  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Those  matters  that  Mr.  Ridder  has  turned  over  to  the 
committtee  were  sent  out  over  his  name.  I  think  that  telegram  was 
sent  over  our  wire  and  over  the  Publishers'  Association's  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  This  is  sent  as  president  of  the  American  News- 

Saper  Publishers'  Association.  Do  you  know  whether  you,  as  presi- 
ent  of  the  Associated  Press,  ever  sent  any  instructions  to  the  Pub- 
lishers' Asssociation  as  to  what  position  you  would  take  on  the  Cana- 
dian reciprocitv  bill  ? 

Mr.  NoTjJS.  No. 

Senator  Smoot.  The  Associated  Press  is  virtually  made  up  of  the 
editors  of  the  papers  of  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Editors  and  publishers,  and  executive  officers.  Mem- 
bership in  the  Associated  Press  is  personal,  not  by  corporations  at 
all.  The  member  may  be  the  owner,  or  a  partner,  or  an  executive 
officer  of  a  corporation  owning  a  newspaper.  In  some  cases  he  is 
an  editor,  sometimes  a  publisher.  The  by-laws  require  that  a  news- 
paper shall  be  represented  by  a  person  who  shall  be  either  the  owner 
or  a  partner,  or  an  executive  officer  if  it  is  a  stock  company. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  your  association  ever  issued  an  invitation  to  its 
members  for  statements  adverse  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agree- 
ment ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Our  association — nothing  has  gone  out  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  adverse  or  in  favor  of  it.  as  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Smoot.  Have  the  officers  of  your  association  ever  instructed 
any  of  its  men  to  take  any  sides  in  this  matter,  or  to  publish  that 
which  is  favorable  and  not  send  that  which  is  unfavorable? 

Mr.  Notes.  Mr.  Melville  E.  Stone  is  secretary  and  general  man- 
ager of  this  association.    Under  the  organization  he  has  charge  of 
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the  news  service.  As  president  of  the  association,  I  have  general 
charge,  but  I  do  not  handle  the  news  service  in  any  may.  He  can 
tell  you  whether  there  were  any  instructions  or  lack  of  instructions. 

The  Chairman.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Noyes 

Senator  Hbtburn.  One  moment,  please.  Do  you  have  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  business  which  determines  who  may  and  who  may 
not  become  members  of  the  Associated  Press? 

Mr.  NoTSS.  In  so  far  as  I  am  president  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  one  of  the  directors  of  the  association.  Admission  to  membership 
in  the  association  is  either  by  the  board  of  directors  or  at  a  r^^ar 
meeting  of  the  entire  membership. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Do  ^ou  permit  or  authorize  members  of  ^our 
association  who  have  a  ffiven  territory  to  farm  out  that  territory 
and  charge  other  papers  for  becoming  a  member  of  your  association! 

Mr.  Noyes.  There  is  a  class  of  members  in  the  association  who  have 
what  is  known  as  a  protest  right.  Would  you  like  me  to  explain  the 
general  ormnization? 

Senator  Hetbubn.  Yes. 

Mr.  Noyes.  We  are  organized  under  the  membership  law  of  the 
State  of  New  York;  a  law  that  was  apparently  desired  for  clubs. 
We  organized  under  that  law  because  we  did  not  wish  to  organize 
under  a  law  for  a  corporation  for  pecuniary  profit.  Under  our  by- 
laws we  are  forbidden  to  make  a  profit.  The  method  of  election  of 
a  member  is  first  by  a  stipulated  vote — ^I  think  it  is  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  all  the  members  of  the  association.  In  the  interim 
between  meetings  of  the  association  the  board  of  directors  has  power 
to  elect,  subject  to  the  right  of  protest  of  certain  members.  That 
right  of  protest  forbids  tne  board  of  directors  from  electing  until 
the  right  of  protest  is  waived.  The  general  association  can  elect  irre- 
spective of  the  right  of  protest.  Therefore,  to  answer  your  question, 
with  that  preliminary  explanation,  if  there  was  a  paper  within  the 
range  of  a  protest  right  and  the  paper  applied  to  the  board  of  di- 
rectors for  membership,  the  board  of  directors  would  not  have  the 
power  to  elect  unless  tnat  right  of  protest  was  waived.  They  would 
then  refer  it  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  association,  and  that 
meeting  would  pass  on  it. 

Senator  Heybubn.  This  right  of  protest  is  vested  in  the  members 
of  your  association?  Now,  should  a  member  protest  against  granting 
the  privileges  of  your  association  to  a  paper,  then  the  application 
would  be  rejected,  would  it? 

Mr.  NoYBS.  If  there  was  an  existing  right  of  protest,  it  would  be 
referred  to  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  association  for  such  ac- 
tion as  they  desired  to  take. 

Senator  Heybubn.  Do  you  permit  your  members  to  sell  the  waiver 
of  their  rights  or  to  withhold  their  protest? 

Mr.  Noyes.  I  could  not  say  we  permitted  it  or  forbade  it  In  re- 
cent years  I  have  not  known  of  a  sale.  In  years  gone  by,  in  other 
associations,  I  have  heard  of  sales. 

Senator  Clabk.  What  is  the  extent  of  this  right  of  protest;  just 
what  is  it? 

Mr.  Noyes.  It  is  the  right  to  object  to  the  election  of  a  member  by 
the  board  of  directors. 
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Senator  Clark.  How  is  that  right  initiated;  whence  does  it  come? 
Mr.  Notes.  It  came  with  the  organization.    You  understand  the 

E resent  Associated  Press  is  one  of  a  series  of  associations  that  there 
ave  been. 

Senator  Clabk.  Is  that  a  territorial  right? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  is  limited.  In  some  cases  the  right  of  protest  ex- 
tends over  a  city;  sometimes  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  around; 
sometimes  60  miles;  sometimes,  in  the  far  West,  150  to  175  miles. 
These  rights  were  originally  granted  a  great  many  years  ago 

Senator  CiiARK.  Then  we  understand  that,  for  practical  purposes, 
unless  it  is  overthrown  by  a  meeting  of  your  stockholders 

Mr.  Notes.  We  have  no  stockholders. 

Senator  Clark.  Well,  your  members.  The  man  who  first  gets  the 
right  can  protest  anybody  else  out  of  the  field;  that  is,  that  others 
would  not  De  given  that  right  there  without  the  vote  of  the  members 
of  the  association? 

Mr.  Notes.  That  would  be  accurate  as  to  the  existing  protest 
rights.    There  have  been  no  new  protest  rights  created  for  10  years. 

Senator  Clark.  Is  all  the  country  now  in  such  a  shape  that  protest 
rights  cover  the  whole  country  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Let  me  put  just  one  question.  You  grant  the 
field,  sav  175  miles  in  extent,  to  a  newspaper.  That  gives  them  a 
monopoly  of  the  rights  to  be  derived  under  your  organization  to  the 
extent  oi  that  territory.    Now,  when  that  country  is  developed  there 

frow  up  large  cities  m  that  175-mile  limit.  The  man  who  has  the 
rst  right  ot  the  association  there  may  prevent  any  other  newsi)aper 
from  receiving  the  Associated  Press  news;  you  are  giving  him  a 
monopoly  of  it.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  A  man  who  has  a  protest  right  can  object  to  the  elec- 
tion by  the  board  of  directors;  he  can  not  object  to  the  election  by 
the  general  membershin. 

Senator  Hetburn.  Kight  there — do  you  permit  him  to  charge  the 
party  seeking  to  obtain  your  service  within  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  have  said  that  we  neither  permit  him  nor  forbid 
him.  Within  my  own  knowledge,  in  the  last  10  years  there  has  been 
no  such  charge.  Prior  to  that  time  I  think  I  have  understood  there 
were  papers  mat  were  charged. 

Senator  Hetburn.  A  Mr.  Cowles  is  a  member  of  your  association 
and  is  the  owner  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  at  Spokane.  You 
granted  the  Associated  Press  right  to  the  Wallace  Tmies  upon  the 
condition  that  they  should  satis^  Mr.  Cowles,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  that  all  within  10  years? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  do  not  remember  the  case. 

Senator  Hetburn.  And  he  taxed  the  owners  of  the  Wallace  Times 
a  good  many  thousand  dollars  as  a  condition  of  his  waiving  the  terri- 
tory; you  did  that,  did  you? 

Mr.  Notes.  It  may  be. 

Senator  IIetburn.  And  you  had  it  brought  to  your  knowledge 
that  be  had  imposed  it  as  a  condition  of  his  waiver  that  they  should 
pav? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  think  a  moment  ago  I  told  you  that  I  had  no  such 
knowledge. 
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Senator  Hbybxtbn.  I  am  merelv  refreshisg  your  memory. 

Mr.  N0YE8.  You  are  mA,  refrfiahing  my  memory,  becattse  I  had  do 
8ux3h  knowledge.  He  may  and  he  may  not  have.  I  have  no  knewl* 
edge. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  think  the  qiieeticm  ia  a  legitimate  one  in 
determining  your  methods.  The  Wallace  PreiB,  seeking  the  AsMci- 
ated  Press  service,  was  alao  taxed  by  Mr.  Cowles  for  his  waiver. 
You  do  not  know  about  that^  do  vou? 

Mr.  NoYss.  I  have  aaid  twice  that  I  do  not  know  it. 

Senator  Hsybubk.  You  do  not  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  have  said  it  was  neither  forbade-^we  nettb^  forbade 
it  nor  permitted  it.  It  would  be  within  the  power  of  a  member  to 
ask  a  bonus  if  he  saw  fit  to  do  it. 

Senator  Hetbubn.  You  did  the  same  with  the  Lewiston  Tribune. 
You  do  not  remember  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  NoYES.  I  have  said  1  do  not  remember  of  any  charge  within 
10  years.  Prior  to  that  time  I  have  known  of  charges,  and  I  have 
known  of  men  buying  papers  in  order  to  get  the  .^^^aciated  Press 
membership. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  has  been  lately? 

Mr.  Notes.  That  they  had  bought  papers. 

Senator  Smoot.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Notes.  They  buy  at  any  time. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  know  that  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  ocnrporatjon  was 
running  a  daily  paper,  (mly  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  they  wanted 
the  Associated  ftess  service.  It  was  impossible  for  it  to  get  the 
service,  and  it  was  forced  to  buy  a  paper  owning  a  franchise,  as  that 
was  the  only  way  it  could  obtain  the  Associated  f  ress  service. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  remember  a  great  many  cases,  or  a  good  many  cases, 
where  papers  have  been  bought  or  absorbed. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  know  the  paper  was  absolutely  refused  the 
service,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  know  there  have  been  papers  refused  admission  to 
the  membership,  both  by  the  board  of  directors  and  by  the  general 
meeting. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  case  where  the  board  of 
directors  has  refused  a  request  for  the  service  and  it  was  appealed 
to  the  membership  of  the  association  and  the  association  passed 
favorably  upon  iti 

Mr.  Notes.  I  have  known  cases  to  be  passed  upon ;  yes.  I  never 
knew  them  to  vote  a  man  in. 

Senator  Smoot.  Voted  on  by  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Notes.  They  were  not  voted  upon  by  the  board  of  directors, 
because  the  board  of  directors  have  not  any  authority  in  the  matter. 
The  board  of  directors  simply  pass  it  on  to  the  association. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  a  case,  then,  where  the  board  of 
directors  have  refused  a  request  for  the  service  and  the  association, 
or  members  of  the  association,  have  reversed  the  protest? 

Mr.  Notes.  No. 

Senator  Hetburn.  You  say  you  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
Perhaps  somebody  will  come  on  who  does.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  in 
regard  to  your  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  demand  was  made  and 
the  price  was  paid. 
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Mr.  NoYEB.  And  the  prices  set  for  a  waiver  and  protested  at  any 
date ;  but  it  has  not  come  to  my  attention,  anything  of  that  kind  in 
the  past  10  jean.  v^^ 

Senator  Hstbuiuv.  The  oorrespondenoe  in  regard  to  those  matters 
does  not  come  before  yoat 

Mr.  NoYBS.  I  go  over  the  correspondence  v«y  largely.  Mr.  Stcme 
is  the  general  manager,  but  I  go  over  the  correspondence,  and  I  think 
I  Imve  presided  over  every  meeting  of  the  board  for  a  long  while. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  to  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  Noyes? 

Senator  jBailbt.  Mr.  Noyes,  does  your  association  ever  issue  any 
instructions  to  its  correspondents  anywhere  touching  any  matters  1 

Mr.  Notes.  You  mean  as  to  the  coloring  of  the  matter,  anything  of 
that  kind?    Never. 

Senator  Bailsy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  generally,  the  communica- 
tions through  the  Associated  Press  come  out  of  the  offices  of  the 
members  at  particular  places,  do  they  not? 

Mr.  NoTBS.  No;  I  do  not  think  members  give  any  instructions  to 
Associated  Press 

Senator  Bailbt.  I  am  not  asking  about  instructions.  For  in- 
stance, the  Associated  Press  matter  coming  out  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex., 
would  come  from  the  Fort  Worth  Record? 

Mr.  NoYBS.  Yes.  There  are  two  systems  by  which  we  get  news. 
One  is  by  exchanfle-^^that  is,  from  our  members — and  the  other  is 
from  the  independent  agencies  that  we  conduct  ourselves.  In  Fort 
Worth  we  would  not  maintain  an  office.  In  Washington  we  main- 
tain a  separate  office;  in  New  York  we  maintain  a  separate  office;  in 
Chicago  w«  maintain  a  separate  office;  in  all  large  news  centers  we 
have  to  maintain  a  separate  office.  In  the  great  bulk  of  the  offices  of 
the  country,  or  the  cities  of  the  country,  we  do  not  maintain  separate 
offices,  but  it  is  an  interchange  of  news  among  the  members.  We 
w<Hild  get  the  news  out  of  one  of  our  Fort  Worfli  members. 

Senator  Baiubt.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  questicMEi  on  a  matter  not  relat- 
ing to  your  association.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  recently  came 
under  my  observation.  A  group  of  ministers,  some  nine  in  number, 
met  and  made  a  protest  against  the  election  of  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. That  was  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  and  given  great 
prominence,  and  then  when  the  religious  body  itself  met,  that  Sen- 
ator was  chosen  by  more  than  300  against  112;  and  I  never  saw  a 
word  about  the  action  of  the  body. 

Mr.  NoYBS.  I  am  sorry  you  do  not  read,  perhaps,  the  same  papers 
that  I  do.  I  saw  the  item,  a  statement  that  there  was  objection^  there 
was  protest  or  would  be  protest,  and  also  the  statement  that  it  was 
overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  did  not  see  that. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  saw  it 

Senator  Bailet.  And  it  just  occured  to  me  that  that  would  be  due 
to  no  instructions  of  yours,  but  might  be  due  to  the  bias  of  your 
members. 

Mr.  Notes.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  statement — I  saw  it  myself  in 
the  public  prints — ^the  Associated  Press  in  sending  matter  out,  of 
course,  does  not  insure  its  being  printed  at  all.  The  individual  paper 
gets  the  report,  and  gets  a  great  deal  more  than  would  be  put  in  any 
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pa|)er,  and  it  is  in  the  selection  from  what  they  receive,  as  to  whether 
their  paper  would  use  it.  I  take  it  there  would  have  been  a  fi^ood  deal 
more  news  in  the  fact  that  any  religious  body  refused  to  eied^  some- 
body than  if  they  had  done  the  normal  thing  and  elected  him. 

Senator  Bailet.  But  in  this  case  they  gave  great  prominence  to 
the  fact  that  nine  ministers 

Mr.  NoYBS.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  "?  I  do  not  know  that 
either  side  of  this  was  handled  by  the  Associated  Press.  It  has  not 
the  outward  or  visible  sign  of  an  Associated  Press  item. 

Senator  Bailet.  Probably  I  ought  to  have  ascertained  that  defi- 
nitely before  I  put  the  inquirjr  to  you.  I  saw  the  protest  and  I  did 
not  see  the  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  general  body,  and  I  asked 
the  Senator  who  was  himself  concerned  about  it,  and  he  did  not 
know  it  until  he  and  his  friends  received  the  result  of  the  election, 
and  I  thought  that  a  pretty  serious  criticism  against  your  associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Notes.  If  they  sent  one  and  did  not  send  the  other,  most  cer- 
tainly, and  I  would  quite  agree  with  him,  being  very  sure  that  it  in 
no  way  represented  the  desire  of  those  controlling  the  Associated 
Press.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  saw  both  of  the  items,  as  to  the  pro- 
posal to  defeat  the  Senator  and  of  the  overwhelming  failure  to  do 
it.  Whether  either  of  them  were  Associated  Press  items  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  am  reasonably  sure  the  first  one  was,  because 
I  saw  it  in  a  number  of  papers,  and  either  it  was  your  press  service 
or  some  other. 

Mr.  Notes.  It  would  be  perfectly  easy  here  to  find  out  whether  it 
was.  We  could  find  out  in  Washington  whether  either  one  or  both 
items  were  carried ;  and  if  the  Associated  Press  had  carried  one  of 
the  items  and  did  not  carry  the  other  I  would  quite  agree  it  was  not 
fair  treatment. 

Senator  Bailet.  The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  who  is  beside 
me,  says  that  he  saw  the  subsequent  statement. 

Mr.  Notes.  I  saw  it  and  read  it  with  great  interest  myself. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  was  watching  the  result,  because  it  seined  to 
me  a  singular  subject  to  carry  into  a  religious  meeting,  and  I  was 
watching  for  the  result  and  I  did  not  see  it.    That  criticism,  how- 

Sver,  from  what  you  say,  would  be  against  the  paper  that  printed  the 
irst  and  did  not  print  the  second. 

Senator  Williams.  A  great  deal  of  what  is  sent  out  by  Associated 
Press  reports  to  papers  everywhere  would,  in  part,  be  published  by 
one  paper  and  in  part  published  by  another,  just  as  the  paper  chose, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  What  appears  in  a  paper  as  Associated  Press 
is  not  the  full  Associated  Press  reports  sent  to  that  paper,  necessarily? 

Mr.  Notes.  I  would  say  no  paper  printed  its  full  repprt. 

Senator  Bailet.  The  papers  are  at  liberty,  I  presume,  to  print 
all  of  it  or  any  part,  or  to  reject  it  all  ? 

Mr.  Notes."  Absolutely.  The  Associated  Press  is  simply  a  joint 
agency  for  collecting  news.  The  papers  can  use  what  they  want  of 
it,  and  do  use  what  they  want  of  it;  and  I  think  that  every  paper 
in  the  United  States  would  resent  very  bitterly  any  suggestion  on 
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the  part  of  the  management  of  the  Associated  Press  as  to  what  they 
should  or  should  not  print. 

Senator  Hbtburn.  You  were  a  corporation  up  to  a  certain  time, 
were  you  not? 

Mr.  Notes.  The  orifi;inaI  New  York  Associated  Press,  I  think,  was 
nothing  but  practically  a  partnership.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was 
even  a  stock  company.  It  was  composed  of  six  or  seven  New  York 
paoers,  and  the  papers  generally  throughout  the  East  were  clients 
only  of  theirs.  The  Western  Associated  Press  was  a  stock  company, 
a  Detroit,  Mich.,  concern;  and  that  was  followed  by  just  simply  the 
Associated  Press,  which  was  an  Illinois  corporation.  There  was  a 
great  press  war  going  on  for  a  considerable  time,  first  between  the 
New  York  Associate  Press  and  the  United  Press,  in  which  the 
United  Press  won  out;  then  the  Illinois  corporation  and  the  United 
Press  had  a  war,  passing  over  a  number  of  years,  in  which  the  Illinois 
corporation  won  out.  The  Illinois  corporation  was  a  stock  company, 
but  its  by-laws  forbade  them  making  profits.  It  was  a  cooperative 
corporation;  the  stock  was  nominaL  Then  the  present  Associated 
Press  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  New  York  as  a  membership 
corporation,  without  any  stock  at  all.  It  has  a  little  over  800 
members. 

The  Chaibman.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  the 
committee  will  hear  Mr.  Stone,  the  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Associated  Press. 

STATEMENT  OF  MB.  UELYIIXE  E.  STONE,  MANAGES  AND 
SECRETAEY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS. 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  President,  will  you  indulge  me  if  I  sit  down  ? 

The  Chairman.  You  may  sit  down,  Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  Stone.  Thank  you ;   I  am  suffering  from  a  lame  foot. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Stone,  in  conformity  with  a  telegram  which 
vou  received,  did  you  bring  any  minutes  or  resolutions  of  your 
association  that  bear  upon  this  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  did  not,  because  there  are  no  minutes  or  resolutions. 
Tliei-c  was  a  resolution  adopted  in  respect  to  the  paper  question  long 
before  the  Canadian  reciprocity  question  came  before  Congress  at  aU 
favoring  free  paper,  adopted  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associated 


Senator  Smoot.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  1908,  I  believe.  There  has  been  nothing  passed  or 
adopted — no  resolution  has  been  adopted  and  no  action 

Senator  Smoot.  No  action  of  your  association  in  any  way  since 
the  agreement  was  made  between  Canada  and  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  None  whatever,  either  by  the  association  itself  or  by 
the  board  of  directors. 

Senator  Smoot.  That  work  has  entirely  been  carried  on  by  the 
Publishers'  Association,  has  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  answer  that;  I  do  not  know.  I  simply  say 
we  have  taken  no  part  in  it.  The  Associated  Press  has  passed  no 
resolutions  of  any  kind  nor  has  it  taken  any  formal  action. 

Senator  Smoot.  You  are  not  a  member  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation? 
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Mr.  Stonb.  No,  sir;  and  I  never  attended  one  of  their  meetings. 

Senator  Smoot.  Do  you  know  of  any  instructions  that  have  been 
given  to  your  correspondents  or  suffcestions  in  relation  to  how  the 
news  should  be  handled  and  reportedi 

Mr.  Stone.  In  response  to  tne  request  of  this  Committee,  I  made 
a  seardi  for  everything  that  might  bear  upon  it,  and  the  only  thinj; 
that  has  even  a  semblance  of  instructions  m  respect  to  the  matter  is 
a  general  order  which  I  issued  immediately  after  the  Canadian  anee- 
ment  had  been  presented  to  Congress.  It  was  dated  New  York, 
February  8,  and  1  will  read  from  the  copy  I  have : 
To  all  correspondents: 

The  CauacUan  reciprocity  question  is  the  most  important  matter  before  the 
country.    Please  cover  any  action  of  public  importance  respecting  it. 

Meltille  E.  Stone,  General  Manager, 

Senator  Smoot.  That  was  what  you  issued  for  all  of  your  corre- 
spondents? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  with  respect  to  any  correspondents  sending 
the  news,  say,  of  these  hearings,  do  you  send  it  out  as  they  give  it  or 
is  it  edited  by  you  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no;  they  send  it  out.  It  goes  to  the  newspapers 
and  the  line  points  known  as  the  "  circuit "  simultaneously.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  underetand  the  technical  methods  that  are  adopted, 
but  there  is  a  wire  or  two  wires  or  three  wires  extendin/y  from  Chi- 
cago to  New  York  by  way  of  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  Pittsburg  and 
Washington,  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  into  New  York.  Anyone 
at  any  one  of  those  cities,  or  any  intermediate  city,  who  may  have  a 
message  of  public  interest,  hands  it  to  the  operator  at  that  point  and 
the  operator  sends  it,  and  it  is  simultaneously  in  all  of  these  cities. 
As  a  result  it  reaches  my  desk  at  the  same  instant  that  it  goes  into  the 
office  of  the  Baltimore  papers,  the  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  or  any 
other  papers  on  that  line.  I  see  it  no  sooner  than  they;  I  have  no 
opportunity  to  edit  it. 

Senator  Smoot.  There  is  certainly  someone  that  edits  the  reports 
at  New  York  before  they  are  sent  out  to  all  the  papei-s. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no.  At  New  York  and  at  Chicago  there  are 
terminal  points  on  this  wire.  A  matter  going  west  of  Chicago  may 
be  edited  there;  a  matter  going  east  of  New  York  may  be  edited 
there,  and  as  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  matter  sent  from 
Washington  would  not  be  edited  at  all.  It  would  be  edited  in  the 
Washington  office  and  would  go  onto  the  wire. 

Senator  Smoot.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  association 
has  an  officer  here  authorized  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  at  all.  That  is  true  all  over  the  country.  That  is 
one  of  the  misfortunes  or  fortunes  of  what  is  known  as  the  leased-wire 
system.  For  instance,  when  the  earthquake  occurred  inSan  Francisco, 
the  San  Francisco  office  prepared  that  report  and  it  ciime  through 
Salt  Lake  City  to  Denver  without  cliange,  and  nobody  could  change 
it.  The  most  we  could  do  would  be  to  wire  back  to  kill  an  item  or  to 
change  an  item  or  to  correct  an  item.  It  passed  into  the  office  at  Salt 
Lake  en  route  to  Denver  and  became  a  part  of  the  report  going  to 
those  papers.  I  can  not  say  that  is  the  most  perfect  system,  but  that 
is  the  system  in  vogue  and  has  been  in  vogue  for  a  good  many  years. 
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Senator  Smoot.  Suppose  it  had  reached  Chicago  and  been  edited 
and  the  Associated  Press  itself  wanted  to  make  a  change,  how  would 
that  have  been  accomplished? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  would  have  been  accomplished  by  a  notice  from  Chi- 
cago to  papers  to  either  kill  the  item  entirely  or  to  correct  it  in  any 
way  they  desired.  For  instance,  if  it  was  obviously  a  dispatch  which 
did  not  fall  within  the  standards  of  the  Associatea  Press,  if  it  was  a 

5 artisan  dispatch,  if  it  was  an  unfair  dispatch,  if  it  was  a  libelous 
ispatch,  or  if  there  should  appear  an  error  in  respect  to  any  fact  in 
it,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  anyone  en  route  seeing  it  and  noting  this 
error  to  immediately  send  a  correction.    Have  I  answered  you  ? 

Senator  Smoot.  That  is  about  as  I  understood  it  to  be,  and  I  cer- 
tainly had  no  criticism  to  oflFer  of  the  Associated  Press  and  the  way 
they  handle  the  news  in  any  way.  It  is  not  for  that  purpose  that  I 
asked  this  question. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  you. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  asked  this  question  for  information,  not  only  for 
myself  but  for  the  other  members  of  the  committee  as  well.  Is  there 
any  time  that  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Press  unduly  advertise  or 
greatly  magnify  the  public  work  of  any  men  in  public  life — do  they 
ever  go  that  far? 

Mr.  Stone.  On  the  contrary,  let  me  sslj  to  you  that  there  are  800 
members  in  the  Associated  Press,  representing  every  conceivable  form, 
not  only  of  opinion  but  of  vagary,  and  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
honor  that  the  Associated  Press  reports  should  be  fair,  but  it  is 
indispensable  that  they  should  be  fair,  because  every  man  in  the 
Associated  Press  has  a  right  to  criticize ;  he  has  a  right  to  express  his 
objection.  As  a  result,  it  would  be  madness  on  the  part  of  anyone — I 
supi^ose  I  could  do  it  quicker  than  anybody  else — but  it  would  be 
absolute  madness  to  advise  any  subordinate  of  mine  to  color  a  report 
or  add  anything  in  respect  to  a  report  which  was  not  right.  Of 
course,  instantly  it  might  come  to  the  knowledge  of  any  member 
and  then  there  would  be  an  earthquake. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Stone,  take  this  case  we  are  discussing  now. 
If  the  Associated  Press  thought  that  they  knew,  or  did  know,  that 
99  papers  out  of  a  hundred  of  their  membership  were  in  favor  of  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  bill,  would  that  have  any  influence  upon  the 
officers  of  the  association  as  to  the  news  that  it  would  send  out? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 

Senator  Smoot.  Has  it  in  fact? 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  if  you  are  asking  me  about  the  inmost  re- 
cesses of  my  conscience  I  should  say  no,  sir;  it  has  not.  No,  sir.  Let 
me  say  this 

Senator  Stone.  Let  me  ask  this  question  right  there,  before  you  go 
any  further. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Smoot,  How  do  you  account  for  this  fact,  that  at  the 
hearings  held  the  last  Congress,  the  third  session,  on  this  Canadian 
reciprocity  bill,  that  the  Associated  Press  gave,  I  think,  a  column 
and  a  half,  at  least,  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Norris,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  column  for  all  of  the  other  men  that 
testified  the  day  he  did? 

Mr.  Stone.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  should  want  to  know  that  that 
was  the  fact  before  I  plead  guilty. 
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Senator  Six>ne.  But  if  it  was  the  fact? 

Mr.  Stone.  If  it  was. the  fact,  then  I  should  charge  it  up  to  one  of 
two  things,  either  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  re- 
porting it  nere  or  to  the  ordinary  weaknesses  that  attach  to  human 
Deings.  Or  a  third  reason  might  obtain,  possibly.  As  I  think  you 
can  well  understand,  when  we  undertake  to  cover  the  news  of  the 
world  in  a  given  24  hours  our  wires  are  crowded  tremenduously  all 
the  time,  and  it  frequently  happens,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  that  he  furnished  us  his  speeches  in  advance.  Now, 
Mr.  Norris  may  have  furnished  any  statement  he  may  have  had  in 
advance,  and  it  might  have  been  mailed  to  the  papers  of  the  country, 
and  they  might  have  had  it  in  fuller  shape  because  of  that.  That 
frequently  happens. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  think  the  latter  is  the  truth  of  the  matter,  be- 
cause I  think  that  Mr.  Norris  had  all  of  his  speeches  in  the  hands  of 
the  Associated  Press  days  and  days  before  he  testified. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  every  Senator  in  this  room  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  we  are  trying  to  get  them  to  give  their  speeches  in  advance 
continually  so  that  we  can  mail  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  Col.  Roosevelt  furnish  his  speeches 
in  advance  on  his  recent  western  trip  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  he  did  not.  I  tried  to  get  them. 

Senator  La  Follette.  There  did  not  appear  any  notice  of  his 
meetings. 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  quite  that ;  pardon  me. 

Senator  La  Foli^tte.  And  I  was  wondering  what  was  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stone.  If  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  raise  that  question, 
I  would  have  brought  some  evidence.  &  a  matter  of  fact,  I  urged 
Col.  Roosevelt  to  give  us  his  speeches  in  advance,  and  he  said  he 
could  not  do  it.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  him  to  do  it,  but  still  he  would  not  do  it.  I  then  sent  a  special 
representative  with  him,  and  the  only  two  instructions  I  gave  to  this 
man  sent  out  by  wire  were  at  Sanderson,  Tex.,  en  route,  and  the  other 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  en  route,  in  language  which  the  telegraph  com- 
pany did  carry,  but  I  do  not  know  why,  asking  him — asking  him 
why  '•  in  tlie  devil "  he  did  not  send  us  something  about  Roosevelt's 
speeches.  It  turned  out  afterwards  that  there  were  two  reasons: 
First,  that  Col.  Roosevelt  did  not  make  any  speeches  that  had  any 
especial  news  value  at  that  time — I  mean  they  were  not  exciting 
speeches  at  all :  and,  in  the  second  place,  a  most  unfortunate  accident 
did  happen.  This  correspondent  of  mine  who  went  out  with  liim 
was  taken  ill  on  the  way  and  had  to  leave  the  party,  and  then  we  had 
to  depend  on  local  correspondents.  That  is  the  story,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  give  you  my  telegrams. 

Senator  La  Follette.  He  did  not  accompanv  the  Roosevelt  party 
all  the  time? 

Mr.  Stone.  He  did  accompany  the  Roosevelt  party  as  far  as 
Los  Angeles.  The  only  two  things  that  Col.  Roosevelt  said — ^you 
remember  at  El  Paso,  he  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  Arizona  con- 
stitution, and  you  remember  that  at 

Senator  Bailey.  Without  recall. 

Mr.  Stone.  Without  recall,  yes;  and  that  in  Los  Angeles  he  de- 
clared for  the  recall  in  Caliiomia;  those  two  things.    If  you  read 
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them  at  all,  or  heard  them,  you  heard  of  them  through  the  Associated 
Press;  and  those,  I  think,  you  will  agree  were  the  two  most  signifi- 
cant things  that  he  said  on  that  trip. 

Senator  La  Follettb.  I  noticed  a  rather  striking  editorial  in  the 
Philadelphia  North  American — ^in  which  thev  apologized  to  their 
readers  TOr  not  having  furnished  the  news  of  the  Koosevelt  trip,  and 
asigned  as  a  reason  for  it  that  they  had  relied  on  the  fact  that  an 
Associated  Press  reporter  was  to  accompany  the  Roosevelt  party 
and  they  expected  to  be  supplied  with  the  news  through  the  Associ- 
ated Press,  which  did  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  no  doubt  that  that  was  correct.  I  want  to  say 
that  we  make  no  pretense  that  we  are  perfect,  but  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  know  how. 

Senator  Stone.  Did  I  understand  that  Col.  Roosevelt  was  against 
the  recall  in  Arizona  and  for  it  in  California  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  Do  not  ask  me  to  enter  on  the  discussion  of  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Senator  BaiIiEy.  Against  recall  of  judges  at  one  place  and  for  it 
in  another. 

Senator  Wiixiams.  Anybody  is  subject  to  climatic  conditions. 

Senator  Clark.  In  gathering  news,  for  instance,  at  the  Capitol, 
you  have  certain  men  who  are  detailed  to  collect  the  news  at  the 
Capitol? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  Or  possibly  from  this  committee  or  anything  else 
occurring  up  here.  I  suppose  that  they  do  not  send  out  over  the  wire 
the  identical  news;  but,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  handled  in  the  office? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no.  This  is  the  way  about  that,  Senator.  In 
the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  two  decisions  rendered  in  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  last  week  or  two,  there  was  not  time — and  time  is  the 
essence  of  our  contract — to  have  that  edited.  As  a  result,  the 
bulletins  went  out  while  the  Chief  Justice  was  reading  his  opin- 
ion, were  written  and  went  through  to  New  York  and  to  the  West 
without  any  editing  whatever. 

Senator  Clark.  I  can  see  how  that  would  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Stone,  Yes;  that  is  essential. 

Senator  Clark.  Mr.  Elliott  is  one  of  your  employees? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  Mr.  Dawson  is  another;  there  are  undoubt- 
edly others? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes. 

Senator  Clark.  And  their  reports,  I  should  imagine,  would  go  into 
some  central  office  here. 

Mr.  Stone.  Perhaps  I  can  illuminate  that  by  this  fact.  I  said 
a  while  ago  that  the  wires  were  constantly  crowded.  As  a  reason 
I  might  assign,  to  use  Senator  Smoot's  suggestion,  it  would  be 
quite  within  the  possibilities  that  this  report  of  this  hearing  to-day 
would  be^  written  out^  by  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  writing 
it  in  detail,  and  when  it  came  to  the  hour  for  it  to  go  on  the  wires 
the  King  of  England  might  be  assassinated  or  any  other  event  might 
come  and  sweep  this  all  away.  We  aim  to  jget  a  perspective  of  the 
news.  In  the  case  Senator  Bailey  was  speaking  of,  we  aim  to  be  fair 
about  these  things.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  case,  but 
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this  might  be  true,  that  the  episode  of  that  Senator  being  objected  to 
bjr  nine  clergymen — ^I  think  that  is  what  you  said,  Senator — ^that 
might  go  on  the  wire  to-day,  and  when  the  other  fact  that  he  was 
elected  transpired  that  might  not  go  on  the  wire  for  any  one  of  two 
or  three  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  telegraphing  is  not  an  exact 
science  by  any  means.  There  might  come  a  storm  which  would 
sweep  away  our  wires  and  leave  us  only  the  possibility  of  sending 
only  the  barest  bulletins  of  the  most  important  matter.  There  might 
come  an  hour  on  that  day  when  the  wires  would  be  tremendously 
crowded;  some  man,  in  the  exercise  of  his  best  judmient,  might  not 
send  it,  and  it  might  be  a  very  great  injustice  to  mat  gentleman  if 
we  did  not  send  it.  I  have  had  cases  oi  that  kind  occur.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  this  particular  case. 

Senator  Clark.  I  want  to  carry  it  a  little  further  in  order  to  get 
my  idea  developed.  All  that  these  gentlemen  here  at  the  Capitol 
write  would  not  be  sent  out.    That  would  be  a  physical  impossibility. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  probably  would  not  all  be  sent  out. 

Senator  Clark.  And  then  would  your  central  office  here  to  which 
that  reporter  sent  his  material  use  the  parts  of  it  thought  to  be 
important  and  omit  parts  thought  to  be  less  important?  That  is 
what  I  was  trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Stonb.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  would  do.  We  have  what 
we  call  schedules 

Senator  Clark.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stone.  They  would  wire  to  New  York.  There  are  jpeople 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  at  all  these  points  to  get  somethmg  on 
the  wires. 

Senator  Clark.  Who  would  do  the  wiring? 

Mr.  Stone.  Mr.  Elliott,  the  head  of  this  office,  or  Mr.  Small,  who 
takes  his  place.  He  would  wire  to  New  York,  "  Five  hundred  words. 
Senate  Fmance  Committee  on  reciprocity."  The  man  in  New  York, 
knowing  that  there  were  500  woras — suppose  it  was  the  day  of  the 
coronation,  and  that  there  were  a  thousand  words  of  the  coronation 
coming,  that  they  were  going  to  crowd  that  wire,  he  would  probably 
wire  back,  "  Two  hundred.'"  That  would  mean  that  the  man  here 
must  put  that  in  200  words.  Or,  if  it  seemed  to  the  man  in  New  York 
that  it  was  not  relatively  of  sufficient  importance  to  take  the  whole 
500  or  even  200,  in  the  light  of  the  other  news — ^because  this  is  all  an 
attempt  to  present  a  perspective  of  the  world's  news,  and  not  to  give 
it  all — ^he  would  say  to  "kill"  it  entireljr.  That  would  be  quite 
possible.  It  does  not  depend  upon  what  is  happening  here,  but  it 
depends  upjon  what  is  happening  all  over  the  world.  It  might  be  a 
revolution  in  China,  and  it  might  be  a  revolution  in  Turkey. 

Senator  Clark.  What  I  meant  was,  if  it  comes  to  the  point  where 
there  is  a  limited  amount  to  be  sent,  who  is  it  that  exercises  the  dis- 
cretion as  to  which  shall  not  be  and  which  shall  be  sent? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  man  here,  if  he  has  what  is  known  as  a  free  wire, 
and  if  he  knows  that  there  is  not  very  much  going,  will  send  500 
words,  or  whatever  he  may  think  it  is  worth.  Ir,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  thinks  the  wires  are  crowded,  he  will  communicate  with  New  York 
or  Chicago  to  see  what  other  matters  are  on  hand,  so  that  it  mi^t 
become  an  action  of  the  Chicago  office  or  it  might  become  the  action 
of  the  New  York  office  or  of  a  man  here.    Do  I  make  myself  clear? 
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Senator  Clabk.  Very  dear. 

Senator  Williams.  Just  one  other  word  in  that  connection.  After 
it  leaves  here,  if  it  went  to  the  New  York  Herald,  for  example,  the 
Herald  would  exercise  its  privilege? 

Mr.  Stone.  Its  own  sweet  will. 
^  Senator  Williams.  Bv  cutting  out  what  it  did  not  want  to  pub- 
lish j  and  if  it  appeared  not  to  accord  with  its  wishes,  they  would 
cut  It  all  out? 

Mr.  Stonb.  Whatever  they  liked. 

Senator  Smoot.  Beferring  to  the  case  mentioned  by  Senator  Bailey, 
I  was  ^ing  to  suggest  exactly  the  same  thing  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  suggested,  that  perhaps  it  was  entirely  with  the  news- 
papers. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  may  be. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  when  the  item  came,  giving  the  sensational 
action  on  the  part  of  the  nine  ministers  that  took  this  unheard-of 
action,  they  would  put  it  in  headlines  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  when  the  mere, 
measley  little  notice  that  the  members  as  a  whole  voted  4  to  1  against 
it,  they  took  no  notice  of  it  and  cut  it  out. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  have  a  right  to  have  a  grudge  against  th^  news- 
papers, but  I  do  not  think  the^  are  that  bad. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  advise  the  Senator  that  there  is  a  great 
injustice  done  in  what  is  called  "  news."  The  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Church  who  rises  every  Sunday  morning  and  preaches  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  John  the  Apostle  may  do  it  40  years,  and 
there  may  never  be  any  news  in  it,  out  the  man  who  gets  up  and 
preaches  infidelity  on  Sunday  creates  news,  because  it  is  unexpected. 

Senator  Bailey.  Mr.  Stone  philosophizes.  Do  you  believe  that  that 
is  serving  the  country  a  gooa  purpose  to  minister  to  that  kind  of 
taste? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes  and  no. 

Senator  Bailet.  Yes  a  little  and  no  a  long  ways? 

Mr.  Stone.  Perhaps  not.  I  will  sit  down  with  you  by  a  fireside 
and  philosophize  over  that  for  an  hour  sometime,  if  you  want  to. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  will  be  glad  to  any  time  you  come. 

Senator  Clask.  I  suppose  Mr.  Stone  has  considered  that  a  great 
many  times. 

Senator  Bailet.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  world  is  made  wiser 
or  better  to  be  informed  of  some  sensational  episode  than  if  it  had 
before  it  a  good  man  s  sennon  every  Sunday. 

Mr.  Stone.  Would  you  read  the  good  man's  sermon  every  Sunday? 

Senator  Bailet.  Yes.    And  hear  it,  too. 

Senator  Wimjams.  Is  it  not  attributable  to  the  fact  that  news- 
papers in  giving  news  will  call  attention  rather  to  the  remarkable 
things  that  they  think  will  excite  attention? 

Mr.  Stone.  The  CTeat  trend  of  the  world  does  not  find  expression 
in  the  news  of  the  day,  and  I  think  that  is  a  distinct  fault  of  all  our 
newspapers  and  of  our -service  as  well,  and  it  is  one  I  hoped  I  could 
remeay  somewhat.  For  instance,  the  people  who  live  in  France  or 
Switzerland  who  read  the  daily  papers  in  respect  of  the  United 
States,  think  all  we  do  is  to  have  lyi^chings  and  railroad  accidents 
and  murders,  and  the  great  quiet  trend  of  the  country  would  never 
find  expression. 
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Senator  WiLLiAHfi.  Do  not  joa  suppose  that  could  be  helped  some- 
what by  the  newspapers  of  this  country? 

Mr.  Stoi^e.  It  might  be;  but  I  think  the  newspapers  of  this  ootin- 
try  are  brought  to  the  condition  they  are  in — ^1  am  not  sitting  np 
here  to  criticize  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  but  I  mean 
that  the  public  demand  is  for  sensational  news. 

Senator  Bailby.  The  real  truth  of  it  is  that  if  the  WadiingtoD 
Star  should  publish  to-morrow  that  on  next  Sunday  morning  in 
their  splendid  edition  they  were  going  to  recount  tlie  life  services  of 
a  goocf  man  and  tell  how  much  good  he  did,  they  will  not  sell  300 
papers  and  the  people  will  not  read  it;  but  if  they  advertise  they 
aro  ffoing  to  expose  some  man,  they  will  sell  3,000. 

Air.  Stone.  That  is  just  the  problem. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  am  not  lecturing  you  or  the  newspapers,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  newspapers  ought  to  minister  to  mat  kind  of 
depraved  taste. 

Mr.  Stokb.  Do  you  not  think  the  Senators  are  doing  that  and  that 
Congress  is  doing  that? 

Senator  Bailby.  Except  when  we  call  some  gentleman  before  us- 

Mr.  Stone.  I  am  not  lecturing  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Bajley.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  opinion  a  news- 
paper, just  like  an  individual,  must  at  least  exert  an  influence  just 
m  proportion  as  he  exerts  it  wisely  and  for  a  sood  purpose. 

Mr.  Stone.  His  influence  will  depend  upon  his  character. 

Senator  BAiiiEY.  A  newspaper  must  lose  its  influence  ultimately, 
and  I  hate  to  see  that,  because  I  regard  the  press  of  so  much  value, 
and  think  that  if  they  keep  on  calling  good  men  bad  after  awhile 
people  will  pay  no  attention;  and  when  they  do  want  to  expose  the 
misconducts  of  a  bad  man  they  will  have  no  audience  to  hear  what 
they  want  to  say. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  worst  reports  in  the  world  are  from  private  citi- 
zens who  give  information  to  the  newspapers. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  think  probably  you  are  right  about  that  Leav- 
ing  that  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Stone,  your  instructions  to  your  cor- 
respondents are  not  to  express  opinions  but  just  to  give  the  facts. 

Mr.  Stone.  Distinctly. 

Senator  Bailby.  Your  instructions  to  them  are  not  to  indicate  in 
their  correspondence  a  preference  one  way  or  the  other  for  legislative 
measures? 

Mr.  Stone.  And  it  goes  beyond  that.  Senator. 

Senator  Bailey.  And  when  they  do  now  and  then  say  somrthing 
they  ought  not  to  say  about  a  man  they  are  generally  pretty  ready 
to  correct  that  under  your  instructions,  or  without  your  mstructions? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  correct  We  have  done  it 
several  times  and  I  would  be  ^ad  to  do  it  tfny  time. 

Senator  Bailey.  But  you  have  not  had  very  frequent  occasion  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  but  I  say  we  have  done  it  several  times.  I 
want  to  say  to  Senator  Smoot— ne  is  interested  in  a  newspaper,  and 
is  a  member,  I  think,  of  the  Associated  Press,  are  you  not? 

Senator  Bailey.  With  all  the  other  things  to  add  ta 

Mr.  Stonb.  He  broke  into  our  wicked  monopoly. 

Senator  Smoot.  And  had  to  pay  for  it. 
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Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  say  that  his  first  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
association,  to  himself  and  to  the  public  and  to  me,  was  that  if  he 
felt  that  the  reports  of  this  business  were  not  fair  to  sit  down  and 
write  me  something  in  respect  to  it.    That  he  has  never  done. 

Senator  Williams.  He  could  have  phoned  to  you. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Shoot.  Mr.  Stone,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  bothered  any 
officer  of  the  Associated  Press  in  any  way,  whether  the  news  was 
against  me  or  for  me. 

Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  it  is  for  you  or  against 
you,  but  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong. 

Senator  Smoot.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  paid  very  little  at- 
tention to  what  the  papers  of  the  country  have  said. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  judge  from  what  you  say  about  our  reports  that  that 
is  true. 

Senator  Whjjams.  We  have  another  proposition  now.  Mr.  Kid- 
der's instructions  to  newspapers  were  that  they  should  have  their 
correspondents  treat  favorably  the  Canadian  agreement.  I  did  not 
know  that  Senator  Smoot  was  a  newspaper  man.  I  would  like  to 
ask  him  whether  he  is  sending  out  such  matter? 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion. I  have  not  the  scratch  of  a  pen  from  a  Salt  Lake  paper  and 
I  have  not  written  one  word  to  a  Silt  Lake  paper  about  reciprocity. 

Senator  Williams.  I  was  not  talking  about  what  you  wrote  but 
what  they  failed  to  publish. 

Senator  Smoot.  Nor  have  I  received  one  word  from  a  Salt  Lake 
paper.  If  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wants  to  know  where  I  got 
this  information  I  am  perfectlv  willing  to  tell  him,  because  of  the 
fact 

Senator  Williams.  I  am  not  asking  about  that.  I  would  like  to  see, 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  how  nearly  your  paper  publishes  the  hear- 
ings, or  which  side  of  the  hearings  are  published  mostly. 

Senator  Smoot.  They  publish  whatever  the  Associated  Press  sends, 
and  if  you  will  come  to  my  office  to-day 

Senator  Williams.  Oh,  if  I  have  to  go  to  your  office  to  read  it 
myself,  I  will  back  out. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  show  you. 

'Mr.  Stone.  I  want  to  say  that  no  gentleman  here  can  do  me  a 
greater  service,  if  he  conscientiously  believes  our  reports  to  be  unfair, 
than  let  me  know  at  once.  My  observation  is,  as  a  rule,  that  gentle- 
men generally  do  not  want  the  service  to  be  unfair:  they  want  it  to 
be  the  other  way. 

Senator  Galungbr.  I  think  you  have  shed  a  flood  of  light  on  this 
subject. 

Mr-  Stone.  I  thank  you. 

Senator  Galunghsr.  I  expected  that  that  was  so  before  you  made 
your  suggestion,  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  no  difference 
what  your  representatives  send  out  from  Washington  or  any  other 
city,  the  editor  of  the  paper  can  fix  it  to  suit  himself. 

Mr;  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  headlines. 

Senator  Gallinger.  He  can  make  his  own  headlines  and  draw  his 
own  deductions  and  publish  what  he  pleases  and  in  any  way  he 
pleases? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Gaijlinoer.  That  is  what  we  are  suffering  from  in  this 
controversy. 

Senator  Williams.  If  I  were  running  a  newspaper  and  running 
for  the  Senate  and  you  sent  me  a  press  dispatch  favorable  to  the  other 
candidate  I  would  not  publish  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  I  would  probably  hear  from  you. 

Senator  Bailey.  He  would  not  forfeit  his  membership? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  but  I  iriight  forfeit  my  position. 

Senator  Gallinger.  The  truth  is — ^and  I  do  not  know  that  I  ought 
to  say  this  for  the  record — ^that  not  the  Associated  Press  but  the 
Publishers'  Association  largely  control  the  matter. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  responsible. 

Senator  Gallinger.  So  that  the  editors  can  give  one  side  of  the 
matter  and  not  the  other. 

Senator  Bailey.  The  editors  will  have  their  chance,  and  it  will  be 
about  even.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  the  end  of  the  hearings  I  think 
there  is  a  question  here  as  to  whether  this  bill  before  us  agrees  with 
the  trenty  as  negotiated,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  be 
invited  to  come  here  and  tell  us  whether  or  not  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  Will  you  indulge  me  one  minute? 

Senator  Bailey.  Certainly;  I  thought  you  were  through. 

Mr.  Stone.  Senator  Lodge,  this  morning,  and  some  other  gentle- 
men, in  the  hearing  of  Mr.  Ridder,  called  attention  to  what  are 
known  as  press  rates.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  with  respect 
to  that.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  interstate  commerce  law,  as  passed  by  Congress,  providing 
distinctly  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  rates  except  where 
there  may  be  special  classification  of  press  rates.  Press  rates  are 
known  the  world  over.  There  is  not  a  country  in  the  world  that  does 
not  give  a  lower  price  for  press  rates  than  for  what  are  known  as 
conmiercial  rates.  But  as  to  the  Associated  Press,  in  the  eighteen 
years  that  I  have  been  general  manager  of  one  organization  or  the 
other,  I  have  never  enjoyed  any  better  rates  than  any  other  human 
being  could  enjoy  doing  a  like  service.  I  want  that  most  distinctly 
understood. 

Senator  Smoot.  I  would  like  to  have  you  explain  that  word  "  like," 
because  there  are  only  a  few  who  are  furnishing  a  press  service. 

Mr.  Stone.  You  can  start  an  association  to-morrow  and  get  the 
same  service. 

Senator  Smoot.  But  in  that  case  it  would  be  a  lower  rate  than  I 
could  receive  myself? 

Mr.  Stone.  No  ;  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  higher  rate.  If  we  were 
sending  telegrams  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  or  the  Salt  Lake  Herald- 
Republican  to-day  from  the  Associated  Press,  and  to  that  paper 
alone,  it  would  be  at  exactly  the  same  rate  if  John  Smith  did  it.  If 
I  divided  it  amon^  four  or  five  papers  obviously  they  would  get  a 
lower  rate  than  if  it  only  went  to  one  paper.  But  that  would  be  true 
if  you  did  or  if  anybody  else  did — ^that  is,  send  it  to  four  or  five 
papers 

Senator  Smoot.  They  certainly  have  a  press  rate  out  there,  and 
the  paper  does  not  pay  what  John  Jones  would  pay. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  paper  pays  exactly  what  they  would  pay  if  it 
came  from  John  Jones.    I  do  not  say  that  they  would  pay  the  com- 
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mercial  rate;  I  say  they  would  pay  the  press  rate  whether  it  comes 
from  us  or  any  correspondent  in  the  galleries  here. 
Senator  Smoot.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  And  the  rate  is  uniform  everywhere.  I  mean  to  say 
we  have  no  discrimination;  there  is  no  discrimination  in  favor  of 
the  Associated  Press  for  what  are  known  as  '^  press  rates." 
Senator  Shoot.  The  whole  press  service  gets  a  lower  rate. 
Mr.  Stone.  Yes.  Some  one  said  that  we  had  the  advantage,  in 
sending  messages,  of  priority  in  the  messages  in  this  country.  That 
is  not  true  at  all.  Some  one  said — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
Senator  Hevbum  or  not — but  some  one  said  that  if  he  piit  a  dis- 
patch into  the  telegraph  office  and  I  was  putting  in  one  representing 
the  Associated  Pr^  the  Associated  Press  telegram  would  so  first. 
That  is  distinctly  untrue.  The  commercial  messages  go  before  the 
Associated  Press  messages. 

Senator  Hbybubn.  I  did  not  make  the  statement.  I  only  inquired 
whether  it  were  true. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  what 
you  said  was  untrue,  Senator. 

Senator  Hbyburn.  I  did  not  make  that  statement.    I  simply  in- 
quired if  that  were  the  fact. 
Mr.  Stone.  It  is  not  a  fact. 

Senator  Baimsy.  Mr.  Stone,  I  did  not  quite  understand  that  sug- 
gestion where  the  two  messages  were  filed  at  the  same  time.  If  you 
filed  your  message  and  I  stood  there  and  filed'  a  commercial  message, 
they  would  not  send  mine,  filed  immediately  afterwards,  before  they 
sent  yours,  would  they  i 

Mr.  Stone.  The  chances  are  they  would ;  that  is,  they  would  send 
them,  perhaps  on  different  wires,  at  the  same  moment  if  they  could. 
Senator  Bailey.  They  are  not  authorized  by  any  law  to  judge  as 
to  the  importance  of  them? 

Mr.  Stone.  No;  but  there  is  a  surviving  feeling  that  commercial 
messages  pay  more  than  press-rate  messages,  and  they  give  them  the 
advantage,  as  the  rule. 

Senator  Bailey.  1  should  suppose  that  in  all  public  places  the 
first  come  must  be  the  first  served. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  broadly  true,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is 
an  old  surviving  theory  that  commercial  telegrams  pay  more.  An- 
other thing  as  to  the  leased  wire  rate.  You  spoke  of  our  having  our 
own  wires.  We  lease  wires  precisely  as  the  other  agencies  do,  and 
precisely  as  a  great  many  individual  newspapers  do,  and  precisely 
as  a  great  many  stockbrokers  do.  We  pay  a  higher  rate  for  those 
wires  per  mile  per  month,  or  per  mile  per  year,  than  the  stockbroker 
pays,  and  higher  rates  than  the  individual  newspapers. 

Senator  CS<ark.  When  you  have  a  leased  wire,  is  there  any  other 
business  done  over  that  besides  your  own? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  we  lease  a  wire  and  put  our  operators  on  that 
and  have  the  use  of  that  wire.    No  one  else  can  use  it. 
.  Senator  Smoot.  Is  the  advanced  price  because  vou  send  a  hundred 
times  more  business  over  the  wire  than  the  stock  broker? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  it  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  we  drop  out  at 
half  a  dozen  towns  and  a  charge  is  made  for  those  drops.  That  is 
the  reason  we  pay  more.    We  pay  $12  a  mile  for  a  night  wire  and 
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$24  a  mile  for  a  day  wire^  and  an  individual  pays  $10  a  mile  for  tlie 
ni^ht  wire  and  $20  a  mile  for  the  day  wiie,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
crmiination.  The  discrimination,  if  anything,  is  against  usl  But 
whatever  so-called  monopoly  we  have  grows  out  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  business. 

Senator  La  Foixbitb.  Mr.  Stone,  has  there  ever  been  anv  com- 
plaint made  by  members  of  your  associati(m  of  unfairness' on  the  part 
of  the  manager  or  the  management  of  the  association  regarding  news! 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  there  is  hardly 

Senator  La  Foixkitb.  Have  the  members  of  your  association,  or 
any  member  of  your  association,  complained  that  you  suppressed  im- 
portant news? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  we  have  had  that  for  years. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  That  you  have  colored  news? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  anybody  has  ever  said  that- 
well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  We  have  had  complaints  on  all 
sides. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Did  Mr.  Bidder  make  complaint  against 
your  association 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir ;  he  made  complaint  against  me  personally. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Well,  against  the  management  of  your  asso- 
ciation with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  news  in  the  recent  cam- 
paign ? 

JVfr.  Stone.  He  made  complaint  afi^ainst  me  personally  for  having 
suppressed  what  he  regarded  as  an  important  item. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  was  called  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  the 
moment  that  Mr.  Stone  first  took  the  stand,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  testified  as  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  Associated 
Press. 

The  Chairman.  He  went  into  it  very  fully. 

Senator  Smoot.  Not  Mr.  Stone. 

The  Chairman.  No;  not  Mr.  Stone.  I  meant  Mr.  Nqyes.  Mr. 
Stone  was  not  addressing  himself  to  that. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Will  jou  just  state  how  the  Associated 
Press  is  constituted  and  how  it  is  controlled  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  There  are  something  like  800  individual  members. 
They  meet  in  annual  convention  or  have  an  annual  meeting  and  elect 
the  board  of  directors.  We  elect  five  each  year.  There  is  a  board 
of  15  directors,  5  holding  office  for  three  years;  5  are  elected  every 
year;  the  board  of  directors  elect  a  general  manager  who  is  chai^ged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  work. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  You  have  how  many  members  of  your 
board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Stone.  Fifteen. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  You  say  the  members  of  the  assoeiatkm  elect 
a  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Stonb.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  Does  each  member  have  one  vote? 

^Sx,  Stons.  Well,  eadi  one  has  one  vote,  but  some  of  tiiem,  vnder 
the  law  of  New  Y(»*k— that  is,  bondholders— have  an  added  vote  for 
directors  only. 

Senator  La  Follbttb.  Wdl,  your  associatioii  is  not  a  stock  oom- 
pany,  I  understand. 
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Mr.  Stoics.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Foix£ttk.  What  do  you  mean  by  bondholders? 
Mr.  Stonb.  I  say  under  this  form,  under  the  law  of  New  York, 
wyone  holding  a  first  mortgage  bond  in  the  corporation  has  the 
right  to^  vote  tor  directors  and  manager  of  the  company.    Are  you 
not  familiar  with  that  law  ? 
Senator  La  Folubttb.  I  am  not. 
Mr.  Stonb.  Well,  there  is  such  a  law. 
Senator  Galunger.  Have  you  any  bondholders? 
Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  $122,000  of  bonds  that  were  issued 
when  the  company  was  organized  to  set  it  on  its  feet. 
Senator  La  Foi^lbttb.  Are  those  bonds  outstanding  now  ? 
Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  La  Folx^ttb.  Are  they  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who 
acquired  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  association? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  or  their  successors  in  the  newspapers  that 
they  represent.    In  some  cases  people  have  died  and  transferred 
them. 
Senator  La  Follbtte.  How  many  votes  has  a  bondholder? 
Mr.  Stone.  He  has  1  for  every  $25  of  bonds  he  holds,  and  he  is 
limited  to  40  votes  in  his  holding. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Have  the  same  board  of  directors  and  the 
same  officers  been  elected  for  a  great  many  years? 
Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Substantially  the  same? 
Mr.  Stone.  Last  year  there  were  two  new  ones.    No ;  of  the  board 
of  directors,  as  it  exists  to-day,  I  should  say  certainly  a  minority 
of  that  board,  were  there  four' or  five  years  ago. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Are  those  bonds  that  you  speak  of  somewhat 
sought  after  about  the  time  there  is  to  be  an  election? 
Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir;  they  are  not  transferable  in  that  way. 
Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  all  outstanding  or  some  of  them 
held  in  the  treasury? 
Mr.  Stone.  Some  of  them  are  held  in  the  treasury. 
^  Senator  La  Follette.  Are  they  returned  to  the  treasury  some- 
times following  an  election? 

Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir.     You  mean  are  they 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  mean  are  they  used  to  promote  the  same 
control? 
Mr.  Stone.  Oh,  no,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Clark  of  Wyoming.  What  is  the  security  value,  if  any? 
.  Mr.  Stone.  Nothing,  except  perhaps  the  good  will  of  the  associa- 
tion and  what  little  furniture  it  has. 
Senator  Clark.  And  they  are  held  by  members  of  the  association? 
Mr.  Stone.  All  held  by  members  of  the  association.    Nobody  else 
can  hold  them. 

Senator  Clark.  A  member  of  your  association  without  a  bond — 
how  many  votes  does  he  have,  a  member  who  does  not  hold  any 
bonds? 
Mr.  Stone.  He  has  one  vote. 
Senator  Clark.  How  many  bondholders  are  there? 
.Mr.  Stone.  I  can  not  tell  you  offhand.    I  do  not  know  myself.    1 
^nl  have  to  look  that  up. 
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Senator  Stone.  Do  the  bondholders  control  it? 

Mr.  Stone.  They  control  the  election  of  the  board  of  diiectois; 
yes,  sir.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Yes,  sir;  they 
•control  the  election  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Senator  La  Follette.  How  large  a  number  of  people  comprise 
the  bondholders  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Stone.  You  have  already  asked  me  that  About  120,  I  should 
think.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  m  over  125  at  least — different  papers. 
They  are  the  larger  papers  of  the  country. 

Senator  Stone.  Have  those  bonds  a  market  price? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  transf eraole ;  they  are  not  sold. 
They  are  never  sold  to  anybody.  They  would  be  redeemed  before 
they  could  be  sold  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public. 

Senator  Stone.  What  is  the  face  value  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  $26  each. 

Senator  Clark.  Which  represents  the  individual  contribution  of 
<hose  men  toward  setting  this  institution  on  its  feet? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Clark.  And  the  bonds  control  the  board  of  directors? 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  bond  vote  contrds  the  vote. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  it  is 
permissible  for  one  of  your  members  having  a  territory  to  charge 
those  that  desire  to  become  members  of  your  organization  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  waiving  his  rights  as  to  his  territory? 

Mr.  Stone.  My  answer  to  that  is  this:  That  if  the  man  has  the 
right  of  protest,  it  is  clearly  within  his  privilege  to  either  give  ii 
Away  or  sell  it  or  to  lose  it  or  to  do  anything  he  likes  with  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  So  he  can  monopolize 

Mr.  Stone.  He  can  do  anything  he  likes. 

Senator  Heyburn.  He  can  monopolize  the  territory  a  hundred  or 
more  miles. 

Mr.  Stone.  No ;  that  is  not  a  fair  statement  of  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  If  no  other  person  can  get  the  rights  under 
your  association,  it  amounts  to  that. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  have  not  said  that.  That  is  your  suggestion,  that 
nobody  else  can  get  the  rights.  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Noyes  has 
testified  in  my  hearing  that  the  right  of  protest  was  to  prevent  the 
board  of  directors  from  electing,  but  that  after  that  thej  had  no 
power  to  prevent  the  association  as  a  whole  from  electmg.  The 
association  can  elect  in  spite  of  the  right  of  protest. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Did  the  association  ever  turn  down  the  board 
of  directors  and  grant  the  right? 

Mr.  Stone.  That  is  purely  a  historic  question.  They  had  the 
power  to  do  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  But  did  they  ever  do  it? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  (tallinger.  Mr.  Noyes  frankly  said  they  never  did. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  dislike  very  much  to  introduce  the  personal 
element,  but  inasmuch  as  you  and  I  have  talked  this  matter  over  before 
on  an  occasion  when  the  actual  question  was  up,  I  understood  you  to 
inform  me  that  it  was  against  the  rules  of  the  association  to  allow  a 
member  to  compel  a  payment  for  these  rights. 
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Mr.  Stone.  No;  I  never  could  have  told  you  that;  but  I  might  have 
told  you  this:  That  I  do  not  think  the  board  of  directors  would  look 
with  favor  upon  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  I  certainly  would  not. 
I  never  knew  it  to  be  done,  and  I  said  so  the  other  day. 

Senator  Hetbxtrn.  On  a  former  occasion 

Mr.  Stone.  You  told  me  that  at  one  time  when  you  called  at  my 
office  in  New  York  a  gentleman  wanted  money  for  this  thing,  and  I 
had  an  idea — ^now  this  is  simply  a  memory  that  lives  with  me,  I  may 
be  wrong  and  I  may  be  right— but  my  recollection  is  that  when  the 
Wallace  Press  applied  for  membership,  and  was  elected,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  payment. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  think  I  informed  you  of  a  demand. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  you  did  inform  me  at  one  time  of  a  demand, 
and  I  think  I  told  you  that  I  did  not  think  the  board  would  look  with 
much  favor  on  that  sort  of  thing,  and  afterwards  the  application 
came  in  and  I  never  knew  that  any  money  was  paid,  or  at  least  if  it 
was  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  did  it  here  before  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
directors,  and  we  conferred  both  before  and  afterwards. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  board  of  directors  could  not  have  elected  without 
a  waiver  of  protest. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  think  we  waited  over  your  annual  meeting. 
I  merely  wanted  to  develop  that  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  this  organ- 
ization of  yours — ^which  I  admit  is  a  great  organization,  and  exer- 
cises a  very  excellent  performance  of  a  great  duty  to  the  public — would 
grant  to  an  individual  the  right  to  control  a  territory  in  an  unde- 
veloped country ;  and  then,  when  other  States  of  almost  equal  im- 
portance to  that  in  which  the  paper  was  published  had  grown  up, 
that  those  States  should  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Stone.  Wallace,  Idaho,  was  certainly  not  of  equal  importance 
to  Spokane. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  knew  the  time  when  it  was  larger.  Spokane 
was  a  very  small  place  when  I  first  went  there. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  that  was  not  true  when  you  and  I  talked. 

Senator  Heyburn.  And  Lewiston  also. 

Mr.  Stone.  That  was  not  true  of  Lewiston. 

Senator  Heyburn.  Lewiston  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
I  think  that  when  I  first  knew  them  it  was  the  larger  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Stone.  But  you  lived  there  a  great  many  years  before  this 
question  came  up. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  am  not  seeking  to  open  up  any  personal  ques- 
tion. I  merely  wanted  to  know  to  what  extent  the  exclusive  right  to 
receive  your  service  exists. 

Mr.  Stone.  A  man  has  an  absolute  right  of  protest  which  will  for- 
bid the  board  of  directors  from  electing  a  member  within  that  terri- 
tory until  his  right  of  protest  is  waived  by  him.  Now,  upon  what 
conditions  he  waives  the  right  of  protest  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Heyburn.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  had  no  such 
right — that  is,  he  had  no  right  to  sell  it ;  it  was  against  the  policy  of 
your  organization  to  permit  him  to  control  it. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  may  have  said  that  it  was  against  the  policy,  and  I 
did  not  approve  of  it,  or  the  board  would  not  approve  of  it;  but  that 
they  had  the  right  to  override  this  right  of  protest  I  never  could  have 
told  you,  because  the  board  of  directors  did  not  have  that  right,  and 
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it  is  SO  set  out  in  the  by-laws  without  question.    I  will  leave  a  copy 
of  the  by-laws  with  you. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Senator  Heybubn.  I  had  in  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  this  was 
such  a  monopoly  of  the  news  as  should  be  taken  into  OHisideration. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  the  question  of  monopoly 
with  you,  if  you  desire  to  discuss  it. 

Senator  ELbtbtjbn.  You  can  open  it  up  yourself,  so  far  as  yoa  see 
fit  to  do  so.  I  have  no  desire  to  do  more  than  open  up  the  question 
for  consideration. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  a  copy  of  the  by- 
laws, or  any  other  member  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Hbybukn.  I  have  a  copy  of  them.  That  is  all  I  desire  to 
develop — ^the  question  as  to  your  control  of  territory. 

Senator  Williams.  There  is  one  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  more  of  historical  interest  than  anything  else.  Who  are  the 
people  who  have  these  protests,  and  how  far  back  do  they  date! 

Mr.  Stone.  They  begin  with  the  organization  of  the  present  Asso- 
ciated Press  in  1900,  and  they  came  down  as  a  legacy  from  the  former 
institutions. 

Senator  Williams.  When  did  you  terminate  the  system  of  giving 
anybody  the  right  of  protest  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  At  that  time. 

Senator  Williams.  In  1900! 

Mr.  Stone.  In  1900.  There  are  approximately  260  out  of  800 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  who  have  that  right  of  protest. 

Senator  Willia^is.  Those  260  members,  with  a  rij^t  of  protest, 
approximately  how  nearly  do  they  cover  the  country? 

Mr.  Stone.  Not  one-tenth,  not  one-twentieth,  not  one-hundredth 
of  the  country.  Those  rights  of  protest,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  a 
territory  of  from  30  to  60  miles  around  a  city. 

Senator  Williams.  If  any  of  those  men  waived  that  right  does 
anybody  else  have  it? 

Mr.  Stone.  It  survives  to  the  member  or  paper  that  succeeds. 

Senator  Williams.  The  only  way  it  can  be  destroyed  is  by  that 
paper  going  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  Can  that  paper  transmit  it  to  another  paper? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Williams.  The  right  of  protest  can  not  be  sold  to  another 
paper,  or  assigned  to  it,  or  transferred  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Smoot.  It  can  be  assigned,  can  it  not,  Mr.  Stone? 

Senator  Williams.  I  mean  the  right  of  protest  itself. 

Mr.  Stone.  The  right  of  protest  ^oes  with  the  paper. 

Senator  La  Follette.  It  goes  with  a  franchise. 

Mr.  Stone.  We  do  not  call  it  a  franchise. 

Senator  Heyburx.  The  territory  I  refer  to  is  something  like  175 
miles. 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  is  the  only  case  in  the  Associated 
Press  that  exceeds  60  miles.     You  happened  to  strike  the  one  case.         I 

Senator  Heybubn.  A  great  many  cities  have  grown  up  wiUiin  that 
area? 
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Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  1  think  every 
member  of  the  board  of  dire<stors  wishes  that  right  of  protest  did  not 
exist. 

Senator  Galunger.  You  say  the  right  of  protest  covers  a  very 
small  area  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Stone.  Very. 

Senator  Gallinoer.  But  it  exists  in  all  the  great  cities,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Stone.  Yes,  sir  j  in  all  the  large  cities;  that  is  true.  In  many 
cases,  under  certain  limitations.  For  instance,  in  Portland^  Oreg^ 
when  its  population  reached  160.000,  it  ceased  as  to  a  morning  and 
evening  paper,  and  that  is  true  of  a  number  of  cities. 

Senator  Smoot.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  Mr.  Stone  is  through,  I  move 
that  we  adjourn  now  until  10.30  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 

Senator  Bailey.  I  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  here 
to-morrow  on  this  question. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  be  here,  I  think  the 
committee  had  better  meet  a  little  earlier. 

Senator  Smoot.  Then  I  suggest  that  we  adjourn  until  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  of  Senator  Smoot  was  agreed  to,  and  accordingly,  at 
6  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  June  6, 1911,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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ni£D  BT  W.  H.  LTON,  OF  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  DAK. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  ANTIRECIPROCITY  SOCIETY  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen,  May  23. 
To  the  President  and  the  Congr^s  of  the  United  States: 

This  convention,  held  at  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak.,  on  May  19,  1911,  rep- 
resenting the  agricultural  and  stock-raising  interests  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota,  respectfully  and  earnestly  and  unanimously  protests 
against  the  passage  of  the  so-called  Canadian  reciprocity  act. 

The  fanners  oi  these  Northwestern  States  have  loyally  supported  a 
high-protective  tariff  for  the  purpose  of  developing  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  the  United  States  and  protecting  their  employees 
against  the  cheap  labor  of  other  lands,  and  have  willingly  paid  the 
increased  prices  for  manufactured  products  occasioned  thereby.  The 
result  has  been  that  our  manufacturing  development  has  become  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  and  the  emplojrees  in  these  protected  industries 
have  received  far  higher  wag^  than  in  any  other  country  on  earth. 

We  also  believed  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  immense  de- 
velopment of  these  manufacturing  interests  would  furnish  a  local 
market  for  the  products  of  agriculture  at  higher  prices  than  if  sold 
abroad  in  competition  with  the  cheap^  labor  of  Kussia,  India,  and 
Argentina.  That  day  has  now  practically  arrived,  and  food  con- 
sumption has  nearly  caught  up  with  agricultural  production,  and 
although  we  still  export  a  small  portion  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts our  domestic  prices  on  oats,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  and  corn,  and 
other  agricultural  products  (except  m  cases  of  unusually  large 
crops),  will  averagje  consideraoly  higher  than  across  the  Canadian 
line,  with  equal  freights  to  Liverpool. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  northwest  has  barely  begun  to  develop.  Its  produc- 
tion of  grain,  according  to  the  careful  estimates  of  Canadian  and 
English  statisticians,  partially  corroborated  by  our  own  Department 
of  Agriculture,  can  be  ultimately  increased  to  several  times  the  pres- 
ent total  product  of  the  entire  United  States.  Canadian  possibili- 
ties have  already  taken  from  us  thousands  of  American  citizens,  who 
with  their  millions  of  capital  should  have  been  encouraged  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  our  own  country  rather  than  expatriate  them- 
selves to  a  foreign  land.  The  adoption  of  this  treaty  will  stimulate 
this  exodus  of  our  American  citizens  and  encourage  (Canadian  devel- 
opment at  our  expense  by  allowing  the  entire  Canadian  surplus  free 
access  to  our  markets,  and  thereby  put  our  farmers  into  direct  compe- 
tition with  the  Canadian  producer,  who  has  virgin  soil,  much  cheaper 
and  more  productive  land,  pays  lower  wages  and  lower  taxes  and 
a  lower  tariff  upon  manufactured  products,  and  has  equal  if  not  bel- 
ter facilities  for  reaching  the  world's  markets.    The  inevitable  result 
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will  be  that  the  prices  of  our  grains  will  again  fall  to  the  world's 
level  and  be  fixed  at  Liverpool,  as  in  former  years,  instead  of  in  Chi- 
cago or  Minneapolis,  and  will  again  come  into  competition  not  oiUy 
with  Canadian  products  but  with  the  cheap  labor  of  all  the  grain 
exporting  countries  of  the  world. 

The  rapid  development  of  the  Middle  West  years  ago  was  a  fearful 
blow  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  New  England  and  the  Eastern 
States,  resulting  in  abandoned  farms,  depreciated  land  values,  and 
discouraged  farmers.  Who  is  bold  enough  to  say  that  history  will 
not  repeat  itself  and  that  similar  results  may  not  befall  the  farmers 
of  the  Middle  West  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  free  admission  of 
grains  from  the  "  future  granary  of  the  world,"  the  great  Canadian 
northwest  ? 

England's  example. 

Free-trade  England  does  not  protect  its  farmers,  and  the  result  is 
that  more  than  3,000,000  acres  of  its  farming  land  have  ^one  out  of 
cultivation  during  the  last  generation  as  the  result  of  the  free  impor- 
tation of  the  farm  products  of  the  world.  The  great  Bismarck  de- 
clared that  the  prosperity  of  the  United  States  was  based  upon  its 
protective  tariflf,  and  Germany  thereupon  inaugurated  and  has  ever 
since  maintained  the  protective  system,  both  upon  its  a^icultural  as 
well  as  its  manufacturing  interests,  and  has  made  marvelous  progress. 
France  also  protects  its  farmers  against  injurious  foreign  competi- 
tion. Are  not  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  as  worthy  of  protec- 
tion as  those  of  France  and  Germany  or  the  employees  and  proprie- 
tors of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  East? 

We  resent  the  so-called  farmers'  free-list  bill  as  a  sop  to  the  out- 
raged farmers  of  the  Northwest,  and  declare  our  conviction  that  such 
a  law  will  be  of  little  if  any  benefit  to  us.  The  farmers  of  South  Da- 
kota do  not  ask  for  the  admission  free  of  duty  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, supplies,  or  any  manufactured  products  which  can  be  made  in 
the  United  States  with  American  labor  at  a  reasonable  cost  and  sold 
at  reasonable  prices. 

BELIEVE  IN   PROTECTION. 

We  not  only  wish  protection  for  ourselves,  but  we  unselfishly 
favor  the  protection  of  every  producer  of  the  United  States  in  the 
production  of  goods  and  other  products  made  or  grown  in  compe- 
tition with  the  cheap  labor  of  other  lands.  If,  however,  the  pro- 
tection now  enjoyed  by  us  upon  our  farm  products  is  taken  away 
there  will  be  little  advantage  to  us  in  a  home  market,  as  the  price  of 
grain  will  be  the  same  in  cities  upon  both  sides  of  the  international 
line,  less  freight  to  Liverpool.  And  while  making  no  threats  as  to 
our  future  political  action,  we  frankly  suggest  to  the  employees  and 

Eroprietors  of  the  protected  industries  of  the  East,  whom  we  shall 
old  chiefly  responsible  in  case  of  the  passage  oi  the  reciprocity 
bill,  whether  they  expect  us  to  favor  the  continuance  of  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff  for  their  exclusive  benefit  when  they  have  selfishly  taken 
away  all  protection  upon  the  products  of  our  farms? 

It  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  farm  lands  have  materially 
increased  m  value  and  agriculture  has  been  even  fairly  prosperous. 
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The  farmer  is  deprived  of  many  of  the  advantages,  comforts,  and 
conveniences  of  city  life.  His  entire  family  are  at  work  from  day- 
light until  dark,  and  know  no  eight-hour  aay.  A  large  investment 
in  horses  and  machinery  is  required.  After  allowance  of  wages 
for  labor  no  greater  than  paid  to  the  ordinary  laboring  man,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  on  farm  machinery,  repairs  to  fences  and  buildings. 
the  payment  of  taxes,  and  the  expense  of  suflBcient  fertilization  oi 
the  ground  to  prevent  deterioration,  the  average  net  return  upon 
the  capital  invested  will  not  amount  to  one-half  as  much  as  the 
ordinary  merchant  or  manufacturer  expects  to  receive  upon  his  in- 
vestment. 

THE  PROFITS  SMALL. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  great  increase  in  farm  values  and  tempora- 
rily increased  prices  of  farm  products  of  recent  years,  a  large  per- 
centage of  grain  farming  would  have  been  conducted  at  a  loss  mstead 
of  a  profit.  Even  with  the  unusually  high  prices  of  farm  products 
last  year  the  average  net  return  upon  developed  farms  was  very 
small. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  "  the  cost 
of  livinff  " ;  but  while  its  effect  will  undoubtedly  be  to  lower  the  price 
received  by  the  farmers,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the  consumer  will 
receive  any  substantial  benefit.  At  the  time  this  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated we  enjoyed  an  advantage  over  the  Canadian  producer  of  about 
12  cents  per  "bushel  on  northern  wheat,  30  cents  per  bushel  on 
barley,  and  25  cents  per  bushel  on  flax.  We  had  no  advantage  on 
oats,  on  account  of  excessive  production,  making  it  necessary  to  market 
abroad  an  unusually  larjge  surplus.  This  advantage  is  so  small  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  price  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer  for  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  glass  of  wer,  or  a  ffallon  of  paint.  The  blow  will  fall 
upon  the  agricultural  interests  alone,  and  with  little  probable  benefits 
to  the  ultimate  consumer,  who  is  seldom  required  to  pay  less  than  50 
per  cent  profits  upon  the  price  received  by  the  producer.  The  real 
cause  of  flie  alleged  high  cost  of  living  is  the  excessive  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  the  needless  waste  in  distribution,  which  often  more 
than  doubles  the  price  between  the  original  producer  and  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  tariff  upon  hides  was  removed,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
stock  raiser  and  immense  loss  of  customs  duties  formerly  paid  on 
imported  hides,  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
^oes  and  leather  instead  of  a  reduction,  as  confidently  promised  at 
the  time  the  tariff  was  removed.  The  reciprocity  act  removes  all  the 
protection  on  farm  products,  and  the  next  step  proposed  is  the 
abolition  of  the  tariff  on  wool,  which  will  complete  the  removal  of 
the  last  vestige  of  protection  enjoyed  by  the  northwestern  farmers. 
What  have  we  done  to  merit  such  treatment  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

The  Canadians  are  as  loyal  to  the  English  Kmg  to-day  as  they 
were  in  Revolutionary  days.  They  have  given  and  will  continue  to 
give,  even  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  a  great  advantage  to  English 
manufactured  products  over  those  of  the  United  States.  They  buy 
our  goods  only  because  of  price,  quality,  and  speedy  delivery. 
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There  is  no  advantajge  likely  to  result  to  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  will  offset  in  the  slightest  degree  the  di^is- 
trous  effects  up>on  agriculture  which  are  absolutely  sure  to  follow  the 
passage  of  this  blQ.  One-third  of  the  entire  poi>ulation  of  the 
IJnited  States  is  engaged  in  as;riculture.  When  their  prosperity  is 
menaced,  every  avenue  of  tracte  and  commerce  will  be  affected,  and 
the  mad  rush  from  our  farms  to  the  congested  cities  will  again  recur. 
The  depr^ed  prices  of  farm  products,  certain  to  result  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  will  have  a  smiilar  effect  upon  agriculture  as  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  our  protective  tariff  laws  would  have  upon  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  East  protected  thereby. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  AMEBICAN  PEOTECTIVE  TABIFF  LEAGTTE, 
BT  WILBim  F.  WAKEHAN,  TBEASTTSEB  AND  OENEBAL  SEC- 
BETABT. 

American  Protective  Tariff  League, 

New  York^  June  7, 1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate, 

Washington^  D,  C. 
Dear  Senator:  I  read  in  the  Washington  correspondence  of  the 
New  York  Times  of  June  1  the  following: 

Mr.  Allen  finally  admitted  that  although  no  cash  had  actually  been  received 
from  the  sources  specified,  promises  to  pay  had  been  received  from  Mr.  Wood, 
of  the  woolen  company,  Arthur  Hastings,  of  the  International  Paper  Co.,  Leonard 
Rronson,  general  manager  of  the  National  Lumber  Association,  and  Wilbur  fc\ 
Wakeman,  of  the  American  Protective  League. 

If  it  be  true  that  Mr.  Allen  made  such  a  statement  or  said  anything 
of  similar  purjwrt  in  his  testimony  before  your  honorable  committee, 
I  beg  the  privilege  of  placing  before  your  committee  the  statement 
that  no  promise  of  financial  assistance  of  any  kind  to  Allen  &  Graham 
or  anyone  else  was  ever  made  by  me  or  by  any  officer  of  the  American 
Protective  Tariff  League.  I  have  never  had  any  dealings  or  any 
personal  interview  or  correspondence  wUh  Allen  &  Graham  on  the 
subject  of  Canadian  reciprocity. 

The  Tariff  League  applied  to  Mr.  Bachelder,  grand  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  for  a  list  of  names  of  grange  members.  Mr.  Bach- 
elder declined  to  furnish  such  list. 

Our  purpose  in  asking  for  this  list  was  that  of  reaching  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  with  literature  calculated  to  arouse  them  to  a 
sense  of  the  danger  to  them  that  is  involved  in  the  proposition  to 
inaugurate  free  trade  in  agricultural  products.  The  position  of  the 
American  Protective  Tariff  League  on  this  question  is  set  forth  in 
the  following  resohition  unanimously  adopted  March  21,  1911: 

CANADIAN    BECIPBOCITY. 

Whereas  the  American  Protective  Tariff  League  has  always  advocated  and  now 
advocates  a  protective  tariff  which  shall  adequately  secure  all  American  indus- 
trial products,  whether  of  factory  or  farm,  against  foreign  competition;  and 

•Whereas  the  league  has  an  abiding  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  a  policy  which 
brings  the  factory  and  farm  closer  together;  and 

Whereas,  in  our  judgment,  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement  is  a  gross 
violation  of  the  policy  of  protection,  in  that  it  unfairly  sacrifices  the  interests 
of  American  agriculture;  and 

Whereas  the  manufacturer  can  not  hope  to  retain  protection  for  his  industry 
when  protection  shall  have  been  denied  to  the  farmer :  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Protective  Tariff  league  is  unalterably  opposed 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Canadian  tariff  agreement,  and  urges  that  all  friends 
of  protection  bring  to  l)ear  every  proper  influence  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  against  the  adoption  of  said  agreement. 

In  the  interest  of  fair  play  and  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of 
the  attitude  of  the  Tariff  League  regarding  the  proposed  Canadian 
agreement,  I  ask  that  this  conmiunication  be  given  a  place  in  the 
proceedings  of  your  committee. 
Sincerely,  yours, 

Wilbur  F.  Wakeman, 
Treasurer  and  General  Secretary. 
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SUBMITTED  BT  W.  B.  BOPEB,  IN  COMFUANGE  WITH  SEQUEST  OP 

THE  COHMITTEE. 

The  North  Carolina  Pinb  Association, 

Norfolk,  Ya.,  May  SI,  1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  Washington,  D.  C, 

Dear  Sir:  During  the  course  of  the  hearing  which  you  gave  the 
representatives  of  this  section  on  the  18th  instant  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette  requested  us  to  furnish  for  the  record  statements  showing  the 
eost  of  manufacturing  lumber,  as  well  as  statement  of  the  average 
value  of  the  output  I  have  gotten  the  figures,  therefore,  from  four 
of  the  principal  manufacturers  located  in  diflPerent  sections  of  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina  and  give  you  their  figures  as  follows : 

No.  1,  This  plant  is  located  in  the  Newbern  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  shows  the  cost  of  manufacturing  for  the  year  1900  of  $11.39, 
and  for  the  year  1910,  $12.15.  The  average  price  received  for  the 
lumber  for  the  same  period  was  $12.32  f .  o.  b.  mill.  In  the  above 
cost  figures  is  included  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  investment  in  plant 
and  timber,  but  the  stumpage  is  not  included. 

No.  2.  This  plant  is  located  in  the  Elizabeth  City  section  of  eastein 
North  Carolina,  and  shows  a  total  manufacturing  cost  of  $13.18,  with 
an  average  selling  price  for  last  year  of  $14.50.  In  this  cost  also  no 
stumpa^  is  included,  but  interest  on  the  investment  at  5  per  cent  is 
included. 

No.  3.  This  plant  is  located  in  the  Norfolk  or  tidewater  section  of 
Virginia.  The  company  operating  it  owns  practically  no  timber,  but 
depends  upon  buying  its  logs  on  the  open  market.  The  average  price 
paid  for  logs  last  year  was  $11.71,  and  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
including  overhead  charges,  was  $5.30,  making  a  total  cost  of  $17.01. 
The  average  selling  price  of  the  lumber,  on  the  other  hand,  was  about 
$16.68. 

No.  4.  This  plant  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  North  Carolina* 
between  Raleigh  and  Wilmington.  Its  figures  show  a  manufacturing 
cost  of  $13.14,  with  an  average  price  for  the  lumber  of  $14.31.  In 
this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  ^os.  1  and  2,  no  stumpage  whatever  is 
figured  in  the  manufacturing  cost,  so  that  the  difference  between  the 
cost  and  the  amount  received  for  the  lumber  would  represent  the 
stumpage  and  would  be  far  from  adequate. 

Stumpage  in  the  sections  covered  by  these  three  plants  will  average, 
certainly,  $3  per  1,000  under  present  conditions,  and  if  it  is  figured 
on  that  basis  you  will  find  that  each  of  these  plants  would  lose  money. 

I  trust  that  these  figures  will  be  of  assistance  to  you  in  arriving  at 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  situation  as  regards  the  lumbermen 
in  this  section.  If  there  is  any  further  information  that  you  need, 
we  will  be  glad  to  furnish  it  to  you. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Roper, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 
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STATEMENT  SUBHITTEI)  IN  WBITINO  BT  GHESTEB  W.  LYUAN, 

OF  NEW  YOBK. 

MEMORAKDU^f  REGARDING  THE  REPORT  ON  THE  FULP  AND  NEWS-PRINT- 
PAPER   INDUSTRY  BY  THE  TARIFF  BOARD. 

Washington,  May  24?  1911. 

The  investigations  preceding  this  report  were  the  most  systematic 
and  thorough  ever  made  of  this  industry,  and  the  data  secured  are 
the  most  authentic  and  reliable.  The  report  is  generally  accepted 
by  the  manufacturers  as  correct  in  every  important  feature  and  as 
absolutely  conclusive  as  to  the  power  to  destroy  the  industry  that 
would  be  given  to  Canada  by  removal  of  our  duty,  even  though  we 
had  access  to  her  Crown  lands.  This  conclusion  is  based  on  the  facts 
demonstrated  in  the  report  that  the  cost  of  wood  is  about  $5  per 
ton  of  paper  less  for  the  average  Canadian  mill  than  for  the  average 
United  States  mill,  and  the  cost  of  paper  $5.35  less. 

The  gist  of  the  whole  report  is : 

First.  That  every  mill  m  the  United  States  pavs  more  for  pulp 
wood  than  the  average  cost  in  Canada,  and  that  the  average  differ- 
ence is  indicated  to  be  over  $4  per  cord. 

Second.  That  100  per  cent  of  our  ground-wood  pulp  costs  more  to 
make  than  the  Canaaian  average  cost,  and  that  our  average  cost  is  $5 
per  ton  more  than  the  Canadian. 

Third.  That  about  90  per  cent  of  our  sulphite  fiber  costs  more  to 
make  than  the  Canadian  average,  and  that  our  average  cost  is  $5.50 
per  ton  more  than  the  Canadian. 

Fourth.  That  at  least  77  per  cent  of  our  news-print  paper  costs 
more  to  make  than  the  Canadian  average,  and  that  our  average  cost 
is  $5.85  per  ton  more  than  the  Canadian  average. 

The  data  for  the  United  States  cover,  besides  manjr  pulp  mills, 
paper  mills  making  940,478  tons  per  annum  of  news-print  paper,  or 
about  80  per  cent;  the  data  for  Canada  cover  practically  the  same 
percentage.  Thus  the  field  was  fairly  completely  covered  and  the 
result  would  not  be  substantiall}'  changed  by  the  20  per  cent  not 
investigated. 

If  comparisons  are  made  of  the  costs  of  production  given  in  the 
report,  with  prices  paid  by  the  purchaser,  either  given  in  the  report 
or  coming  from  any  other  source,  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of 
that  the  expanses  of  selling,  general  administration,  depreciation, 
and  interest  are  not  included  in  the  costs. 

PRODUCTION  OF  PULP  AND  PAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

A  United  States  census  bulletin  recently  published  attests  the 
great  growth  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  the  news- 
print division,  during  the  10  years  preceding.    The  value  of  all  paper 
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and  pulp  products  was,  in  1899,  $127,327,000.  and  in  1909,  $267,- 
869,000,  an  increase  of  $140,542,000,  or  110  per  cent.  The  annual 
tonnage  of  news  paper  in  rolls  for  printing  increased  from  455,000 
tons  to  1,091,000  tons,  or  140  per  cent,  thus  much  more  than  doubling 
in  10  years,  while  the  value  increased  from  $15,755,000  to  $42,807,000, 
or  from  $34.63  per  ton  to  $38.96,  i.  e.,  $4.33,  or  only  12.5  per  cent,  in 
10  years. 

The  reciprocity  program  not  only  places  all  news-print  paper  on 
the  free  list,  but  about  three-quarters  of  the  whole  industry.  The 
very  portion  that  is  most  in  need  of  protection,  viz,  that  made  from 
wood,  is  to  be  exposed  to  our  most  formidable  competitor.  The 
manufacture  of  news-print  and  several  other  grades  of  paper  must  be 
largely  surrendered  to  the  Canadians,  and  the  whole  industry  will 
be  shaken  to  its  foimdations.  If  the  duty  had  been  taken  off  10  years 
ago,  instead  of  this  enormous  addition  to  the  national  wealth,  it  is 
extremelv  doubtful  if  the  industry  would  have  more  than  held  its 
own  and  remained  stationary.  Under  existing  conditions,  if  the 
duty  is  now  removed,  it  is  certain  that  not  only  further  development 
will  absolutely  cease  in  news-print  paper  production  and  kmdred 
grades,  but  also  that  production  will  positively  recede.  Is  this  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  people  of  this  country?  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  committee  has  the  fate  of  this  industry  in  its 
hands.  To  say  nothing  of  the  loss  inflicted  on  stockholders,  there  are 
about  100,000  people  employed  in  the  industry,  very  many  of  whom 
will  be  injured  by  loss  of  work,  partially  and  completely,  and  loss 
of  their  investment  in  homes. 

Tarie  4. — Rum/mary  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  ground-wood  pulp,  sulphite 
fiber,  and  newn-print  paper,  showing  total  cost,  highest,  lowest,  and  average 
cost  per  ton  of  product,  by  specified  Uems  of  cost,  for  mttls  in  the  United 
i^taics  reporting  data. 


Items. 


ToUlcoetof  i      Costpertonofiwodiict. 
specUivd  Items 
in  mills 
reportUig. 


Ground-wood  pulp: 

Wood...   17,418,586.42 

Manufacturing  labor 1,578.21&95 

other  costs ,  1.58l,94<>.ft5 

Total  cost  In  bulk  at  milU |  10,678,749.32 

Solphite  fiber:  i 

^ood 8.204,140.66 

Manufacturing  labor 1,695.108.86 

other  costs 4,223,442.32 

Totol cost  in  bulk  at  mills j  14,122,691.84 

Kews*print  paper:  { 

Materials—  i 

Ground-wood  pulp '  12. 481,616. 83 

Sulphite  fiber I  8,118,307.56 

other  materials I  785, 481 .  02 

Total  materials |  21,385,405.40 

Manufacturing  labor '  3,075, 148. 88 

Other  costs I  6,400.846.11 

Total  cost  in  bulk  at  mills I  30,921,400.99 


13.28 
2.09 
6.72 


24.47 


8.36 

6.46 

.32 


15.64 
2.19 
4.63 


34.50 


21.33 


25.89 
6.51 
14.68 


40.16 


1&64 
14.12 
3.25 


39.22 
7.36 
ia05 


41.00 


1&58 
3.84 

ft.  57 


31.90 


18.27 

.84 


22.74 
S.S7 
ft.  87 
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Table  5. — Cost  of  produGtion  of  ffround-tcood  pulp,  sulphite  fiber,  and  news* 
print  paper  in  the  United  States,  by  classified  rates  of  cost  .per  ton. 


■ 
Total  coat  per  ton. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

2 

16 

22 

2 

ToiJs 
produced. 

Per  ceut 
of  total 
produc- 
tion. 

Average 

lost 
in  each 
group. 

Ground- wood  pulp: 

UndcrSlO 

111,966.6 
50.116.1 
107.  im.  8 
197,355.3 
246.989.8 
11,001.3 

15.4 
6.9 
14.8 
27.2 
34.1 
1.6 

$9.90 

SIO  and  under  $12 .'. 

10.90 

S 12  and  under  $14 

13.48 

$14  and  under  $16 .     . 

15.18 

$16  and  under  $20 

17.18 

$20  or  over 

20.58 

Total 

53 

725, 2M.  9 

100.0 

14.59 

Sulphite  fiber: 

$24  and  under  $26  . . . 

1 
5 
5 

I 

3 

37.725.0 
67,731.2 
84,?2K2 
130.851.3 
94.711.4 
25,711.4 

8.5 
15.3 
19.2 
29.7 
21.5 

5.8 

'         24. 47 

$26  and  under  $30. ... 

28.93 

$30  and  tmder  $32 

31.17 

$32  and  under  $34. . ., 

33.1fi 

$34  and  under  $36 

34.89 

$36  or  over 

37. 14 

Total 

25 

441,458.6 

100.0 

31.99 

N  ews-print  paper: 

1 
4 
7 
7 
6 
12 
1 

45,022.2 
170,319.8 
210,215.7 
205,992.3 
107,373.4 
194,604.3 
6,950.4 

4.8 
18.1 
22.4 
21.9 
11.4 
•      20.7 
.7 

24.50 

$25  and  under  $30 

26.18 

$30  and  under  $32.50 

31.96 

$32.50  and  under  $36 

i         34.07 

$35  and  under  $37.50 

36.03 

$37.50  and  under  $40 

38.31 

$40  or  over 

43.00 

. 

Total 

38 

940,478.1 

100.0 

32.88 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Table  5  shows  the  cost  of  production  of  ground- wood,  sulphite- 
fiber,  and  news-print  paper  in  the  United  States  by  cla.-sified  rates  of 
cost  per  ton  and  the  percentage  of  output  at  each  rate.  This  is  a 
most  important  table,  as  it  allows  persons  with  divergent  views  as 
to  the  degree  of  protection  proper  to  be  afforded  to  determine  each 
for  himself  where  the  line  should  be  drawn — i.  e.,  what  proportion 
of  the  industry  should  be  protected.  If  protection  i.s  to  be  based  on 
the  average  cost,  it  means  that  one-half  of  the  industry  will  be  un- 
protected. This  is  a  most  exacting  standard.  If  two-thirds  is  to  be 
protected,  it  leaves  one-third  exposed  and  to  shift  for  itself  as  best 
it  can.  Personally  I  consider  the  two-thirds  and  one-third  division 
as  sounder  economically  and  calculated  to  produce  better  res-ults  in 
any  industry.  By  glancing  at  the  last  column  of  Table  5  it  is  easy 
to  see  what  is  a  normal  cost  as  distinguished  from  the  average  cost ; 
thus  the  average  cost  of  news-print  paper  is  $32.88  per  ton,  but  I 
would  call  the  normal  cost  $34.  A  duty  fixed  on  this  basis  would 
leave  about  88  per  cent  unprotected.  In  an  industry  that  has  in* 
creased  140  per  cent  in  10  years  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  plants  must  be  reasonably  efficient,  and  thus  entitled  to 
protection.  Any  more  rapid  elimination  of  plants  would  simply  be 
wastefuUy  annihilating  capital^  as  the  meager  profits  prevailing  in 
this  industry  render  it  impossible  to  get  a  complete  return  of  the 
capital  invested  without  prolonging  the  life  of  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  the  utmost  limit.    The  larger  the  profit  the  more  rapidly  an 
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industry  can  and  will  make  replacements  in  equipment.  On  the 
basis  of  leaving  one-third  of  the  productive  capacity  entirely  with- 
out protection  and  protectinjj  only  the  normal  cost  of,  say,  $34,  the 
duty  on  news-print  paper,  without  any  allowance  for  profitj  should 
be  $6.50.  This  would  still  give  the  average  existing  Canadian  mill 
an  advantage  over  one-third  of  our  mills  in  our  market,  and  the 
Canadian  mills  of  the  future  will  produce  paper  cheaper  than  their 
average  mill  of  to-day. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  GROUND-WOOD  PUI^. 

The  average  cost  is  $14.69  per  ton,  while  the  normal  would  appear 
to  be  about  $16.30.  The  cost  of  production  of  ground-wood  pulp 
more  than  any  other  factor  determines  the  cost  of  production  of 
news-print  paper,  as  from  80  to  85  per  cent  of  ground  wood  is  used 
in  the  paper,  and,  in  turn,  the  cost  of  ffround-wo<3  pulp  is  determined 
more  by  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  than  oy  any  other  factor.  The  next 
most  important  factor  is  regularity  of  water  power.  The  wood  cost 
varies  from  $6.90  per  ton  of  pulp  to  $13.33,  witn  an  average  of  $10.23. 
The  lowest  figure  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  some  mills  owning 
timberland  in  the  United  States  take  the  wood  into  account  at  the 
actual  cost  of  wood  operations,  without  allowance  for  profit  or  even 
interest  on  the  investment  in  the  timberlands,  thus  making  the  cost 
of  pulp  and  paper,  in  a  sense,  fictitiously  low  and  requiring  a  lareer 
profit  on  the  latter  to  cover  the  timberlands  as  well  as  the  manurac- 
ture  of  the  pulp  and  paper. 

The  report  says  in  reierence  to  ground- wood  pulp : 

The  extreme  variation  in  the  labor  costs  Is  due  neither  to  difference  in  Indos- 
trial  efficiency  of  labor  nor  to  that  in  equipment,  since  the  equipment  of  the 
grinding  rooms  is  fairly  similar  in  nil  mills  under  investigation.  The  difference 
Is  principally  due  to  variations  in  available  water  power. 

This  is  due  to  irr^fular  flow  in  the  rivers,  to  correct  which  paper 
manufacturers  have  devoted  much  eflfort  and  money. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  SULPHITB  PUI^. 

The  average  cost  is  $31.99  per  ton,  while  the  normal  cost  would 
appear  to  be  about  $33.    The  report  says : 

Here,  too,  the  chief  evidence  of  variation  in  cost  lies  In  the  item  of  wood 
cost — the  variation  in  the  cost  of  wood  alone  is  almost  equal  to  that  in  the  total 
cost  of  pulp,  and  therefore  goes  far  to  account  for  the  latter. 

Again,  it  says: 

The  great  divergence  in  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  sulphite  is  due  princi- 
pally to  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  digesters  used  by  the  different 
companies. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  OF   NBW8-PBINT  PAPER. 

The  average  cost  is  $32.88  per  ton,  while  the  normal  would  appear, 
as  already  explained,  to  be  about  $34. 
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Tabi^  6. — Manufccturinff  labor  cost  per  tan  of  ffround  wood  pulp,  sulphite  flber^ 
and  news-print  paper,  Inf  dassifled  rates  for  mills  in  the  United  States  re- 
porting data. 


Range  ol  labor  cost  per  ton  of  product 

Number 
ofestab- 

lisb- 
ments. 

Tons  pro- 
duced. 

Percent 
of  total 

tone  pro- 
duced. 

Average 

cost  per 

ton. 

around  wood  pulp: 

Under  SI 

16 
11 
11 

38,498.5 
26,599.3 
302,964.6 
134,860.0 
146,827.9 
36,374.3 
36,484.3 
2,636.0 

5.3 

3.7 

41.8 

18.6 

20.2 

5.1 

6.0 

.3 

$0.98 

f  1  ^nd  nnder  f  1  50 

1.34 

S1.50  and  under  S2 

1.69 

f2  and  under  t2-50 , 

2.33 

$2.50  and  under  S3 

2.81 

S3  and  under  $3.50 

3.26 

$3. 50  and  under  $4 

3.69 

$4  and  over 

5.90 

Total 

53 

725,263.9 

100.0 

2.18 

Bulphite  Aher: 

Under  $2.50 

2 
4 
3 
4 
5 
4 

1               3 

34.863.3 
71,094.1 
51.065.2 
51,023.8 
166,356.8 
49,871.3 
27,194.6 

7.9 
16.1 
11.6 
11.5 
35.4 
11.3 

6.2 

2.26 

$2. 60  and  under  $3 

2.87 

$3  and  under  $3.50 

3.41 

$3.50  and  under  $4 

3.86 

$4  and  under  $4.50 

4.15 

$4.50  and  under  $5 

4.71 

$5  and  over 

5.78 

Total 

1             25 

441,458.5 

100.0 

3.84 

News-print  paper: 

$2  and  under  $2.50 

$2.50  and  under  $3 

^  and  under  $3.50 

2 

!               5 

10 

!          I 

1 
I 
1 

93,286.9 

297,275.5 

225.901.7 

192.079.3 

104.  .569.  2 

12.077.3 

8,337.8 

6.950.4 

9.9 
31.6 
24.0 
20.4 
11.1 

1.3 

:l 

2.24 
2.84 
3.20 

$3.50  and  under  $4 

3.65 

$4  and  under  $4.50 

4.22 

$4.50  and  under  5 

4.85 

$5andmider$6 

5.63 

$6  and  over 

7.26 

Total 

38 

1 

940,478.1 

100.0 

3.27 

1 

The  wide  range  in  the  cost  from  $24.50  to  $43  per  ton  is  partly 
explained  by  the  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  ground-wood  pulp,  aue  to 
variations  in  cost  of  wood  and  irregularity  of  power,  and,  in  the  cost 
of  sulphite,  due  to  variation  in  the  cost  of  wood  and  in  the  size  of 
digesters,  both  of  which  variations  are  carried  into  the  cost  of  paper, 
and  is  further  explained  as  to  the  item  of  labor  by  Table  6,  which 
shows  a  wide  range  in  the  cost  of  labor  in  both  kinds  of  pulp  and 
paper,  but  the  per  cent  of  very  high  and  very  low  labor  is  small,  the 
cost  for  the  greater  part  being  uniform. 

Finally,  Table  6  shows  in  the  total  costs  of  production  that  the  per- 
centages at  both  major  and  minor  extremes,  not  only  in  regard  to 
paper,  but  pulps,  are  small,  and  also  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  each 
kind  of  product  is  produced  within  comparatively  narrow  and  rea- 
sonable ranees.  These  extreme  costs  are  thus  exceptional  and  should 
be  disregaraed  and  attention  concentrated  on  what  appears  to  be  the 
normal  costs.  This  is  a  more  practical  and  common-sense  way  of 
looking  at  the  subject  than  considering  abnormal  conditions. 
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STABLE  7.— Average  cost  per  ton  of  product  for  Mpeotfied  items  et^ering  into  the 
cost  of  production  of  ground-wood  pulp,  sulphite  fiber,  and  netes-prini  paper 
for  mills  in  the  United  States  reporting  data. 


Items. 

Ground    Sulphite 
wood.        flocr. 

News- 

print 
paper. 

Wood 

siaao  1    ti&fiB 

Sill  phur * 

a.  21 

.00 

Lime  and  limeatx)ne 

Qround  wood 

S13.16 

Sulphite 

1 

8.63 

Waste  paper 

...1  

.79 

FlUeia 

1 

.40 

Other  materials 

.42 

liA.niifA'^iirtng  l4^t>or . , 

2.18 
.12 
.09 
.04 
.10 
.07 
.06 
.07 

3.84 

J.  27 

Pulp  stones.. r. 

Felts 

.ie 

.04 
.00 
.13 
.06 
2.07 
.17 

.82 

Wires 

.36 

Screen  plates 

.06 

Belting 

.12 

Lubricants 

.08 

Coal 

1.81 

Wood 

.52 

IptnUhlng  m^t»r»lMi| 

.» 

Other  vpcrks  expense . . . 

.27 
.93 
.57 
.38 
.36 
.27 
.03 
.08 
■.24 

.52 

m 

Water  power ....... 

1.36  1            s.3h 

Repair  materials . 

1.18  1             .S5 

ReiMdr  labor 

.is  ,             .55 

Administration  expense 

.30  1              .45 

IflsceUAneom  open^tlng  expeose 

.21  '             .26 

Accident  Insurance. . .  T. . . ." 

.04                .03 

Wre  lnsurftn<*e 

.07  •             .07 

Taxes 

*.2S              *.26 

1  Water-power  costs  reported  by  8  establishments  with  tonnage  of  204,340.8. 
I  Includes  electric  power  in  3  nulls  having  13  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

•  Mills  with  42.8  per  cent  of  total  production  report  fire  Insurance,  accident  Insurance,  and  taxes  combined. 
<  Mills  with  28.3  per  cent  of  total  productioo  report  fire  insurance,  accident  Insurance,  and  taxes  combined. 

•  Mills  with  38  per  cent  of  total  production  report  fire  insurance,  acddent  Insnranoa,  and  taxes  combined. 

Table  7  gives  the  average  cost  of  production  in  greater  detail  than 
is  attempted  in  former  tables.  Elements  of  cost  are  here  itemized 
and  the  average  for  all  mills  from  which  such  items  were  secured  is 
given. 

In  the  table  the  three  commodities,  ground-wood  pulp,  sulphite 
pulp,  and  news-print  paper,  have  been  put  in  separate  columns. 

Table  7  gives  the  average  cost  of  each  item  of  cost  of  ground  wood, 
sulphite,  and  paper,  and  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  standard 
for  the  industry  as  to  detail.  The  total  of  each  column  would  give 
an  imaginary  cost  or  standard  for  ground  wood,  sulphite,  and  print 
paper,  respectively.  They  are  very  close  to  the  normal  costs  arbi- 
trarilv  already  deduced  from  Table  6,  being  as  follows:  Ground 
wood,*^  $10.03  (normal,  $16.30) ;  sulphite,  $32.76  (normal,  $33) ;  print 
paper,  $34.76  (normal,  $34). 

This  study  of  the  industry  as  a  whole  is  not  only  pertinent,  but 
necessary,  as  the  Tariff  Board  does  notpretend  to  say  or  recommend 
what  duty  is  justifiable  or  desirable.  Tnis  committee  is  not  charged 
with  fixing  the  duty  on  pulp  or  paper,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  that 
we  should  point  out  to  the  committee  what,  in  our  opinion,  consti- 
tutes a  true  measure  of  the  protection  which  is  our  due,  and  of  the 
injustice  to  us  that  this  reciprocity  bill  carries  with  it. 
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By  referring  to  Table  8  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  similarly  a 
large  variation  also  in  Canada  in  the  total  cost  of  pulps  and  paper 
and  in  the  various  items  of  cost,  although  not  as  lar^e  as  in  the 
United  States,  which  latter  fact  is  principally  accounted  for  by  the 
more  uniform  price  of  wood  and  of  labor  conditions  in  Canada. 

Table  8. — Summary  of  the  coat  of  manufacture  of  ground-icood  pulju  Hulphite 
fiber,  and  netcs-print  paper,  showing  total  cost,  highest,  lowest,  and  average 
cost  per  ton  of  product,  by  specified  items  ff  cnst,  for  mills  in  Canada  reptirt* 
ing  data. 


Items. 

Total  cost. 

Range  of  cost  per 
ton  of  products. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Blushpulp— 

1848,367.03 
228, 026.00 
229,017.10 

t4.69 
1.11 
.76 

19.62 
2.18 
2.29 

15.80 

lAbor 

1.67 

other  costs 

1.58 

Total 

1,305,410.13 

7.37 

13.98 

0.01 

Finlsbedpulp— 

895,107.51 
299.468.14 
422,237.21 

4.26 
1.55 
2.01 

6.99 
2.29 
3.68 

6.56 

Labor 

1.80 

Other  costs 

2.63 

Total  cost  in  bulk  at  works. 

1,616,812.86 

8.96 

10.03 

10.05 

Slash  and  finfah««i  combiaed: 

Wood 

1,743,474.64 
527,494.14 
651,254.31 

4.26 

1.11 

.76 

9.62 
2.29 
3.68 

5.70 

Mamiftwtwring  l*bor 

1.73 

Other  costs.. .'^ 

2.13 

Total 

2,922,222.99 

7.37 

13.98 

9.50 

Sulphite  fiber:  t 

991,566.18 
242,98fi.21 
765,308.12 

11.75,        19.66 
l,»i  !          4.71 
8. 47          12. 23 

13.13 

Labor 

3.21 

Other  costs 

iai3 

Total  cost  in  bulk  at  works. . .          

1.999.860.51 

24.02  1        33.84 

26.47 

News-print  gaper: » 

Qround'wood  duId 

1,354,044.98 

1,180.688.88 

157.170.27 

6. 16  I          9. 93 

5.28            9.29 

.61            4.03 

8.40 

7.41 

Otn^r  TTiMn^iii 

.99 

Total  materials...          

2,601.904.12 

508,387.75 

1, 189. 275. 31 

13.10          19.55 
2.72            3.59 
6. 31             9.  46 

16.80 

ManitfiM*ttirlng  labor              

3.19 

Other  costs... T 

7.46 

Total  oast  in  bulk  at  works. . .    .                

4.389,567.18 

24.97          30.18 

1         27.63 

1  For  mills  having  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  9  mouths  only,  and  for  miUs 
baviitt  23  per  oent^  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  a  shorter  period.  Tbese  mills  have  been  raised 
to  a  1  ^months'  basis. 

*  For  mills  having  45 per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only.  These  mills 
have  been  raised  to  a  1  ^months  basis. 

•  For  mills  having  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only,  and  for  mills 
having  13  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  a  shorter  period.  These  mills  have  been 
nised  to  al2-months  basis 
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Table  9. — Co8t  of  production  of  groundrioood  pulp,  8ulphUe  fiber,  and  netcs- 
print  paper  in  Canada,  by  classified  rates  of  cost  per  ton  for  mUls  reporting 
data. 


Cost  par  ton. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish. 
1  ments. 

Total  tons 
prodooed. 

Percent 
of  total 

txMis  pro- 
duced. 

Aven«e 

cost  per 

tonspco- 

dooad. 

Oround  wood:i 
Slush  pulp— 

$7  and  iiTt^Ar  fO  -  . .  ^ 

2 
2 

1 
1 

52,116.0 
68,9M.O 
21,420.0 
2,446.7 

36.0 

47.6 

14.8 

1-7 

$7  Gi 

$9  and  under  tlO 

9.54 

110  and  under  $12 

112  and  under  114 

laot 

13.98 

Total 

0 

144,886.7 

100.0 

9.01 

Finished  pulp— 

$7  ann  under  $9 . 

1 

3 
3 

26,248.0 
36,720.0 
97,844.7 

16.3 
22.8 
60.9 

8.96 

19  and  under  $10 

9.44 

$10  and  under  $12 

10.58 

Total 

7 

160,812.7 

100.0 

10.05 

Slush  and  flnislied  pulp— 

$7andunder$9 

$9  and  under  $10 

$10  and  under  $12 

$12  or  over...    

3 
5 
4 

1 

78,364.0 

105,624.0 

119,204.7 

2,446.7 

25.6 
34.6 

8.  OS 
9.51 
10. 4» 
13. 9g 

Total 

13 

3^,689.4 

100.0 

9.5r> 

Sulphite  pulp: « 

$24  and  under  $26 

3 

1 
1 

41,596.0 
27,821.0 
0,171.0 

55.0 
36.8 
8.2 

2454 

$26  and  under  $30 

27.60 

$32  and  under  $34 

33.81 

Total 

5 

75,588.0 

100.0 

a&47 

News-print  paper: » 

Under  »5 

5 

1 

6,962.4 
123,835.3 
28,539.9 

4.4 

77.7 
17.9 

24.97 

$25  and  under  $30 

27.06 

$30  or  over 

30.18 

Total 

7 

159,437.6 

loao 

27.53 

1  For  milla  having  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only,  and  for  mlUs  haviaf 
23  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  a  shorter  period.  These  mills  have  been  raised  to  a 
12-month  basis. 

*  For  mills  having  45  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only.  These  mills  havs 
been  raised  to  a  r2-month  basis. 

>  For  mills  having  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only,  and  for  mills  having 
13  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  data  were  secured  for  a  shorter  period.  These  mills  have  been  raised  to  a 
12-month  basis. 
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OOMPABIflOir  07  OOSTS  IN  XTSITED  STATES  AKD  CANADA. 

Table  U. — Summary  of  the  cost  of  ground'Vx>od  pulp^  sulphite  fiber,  an4  news- 
print paper,  showifig  Unoest,  highest,  and  average  cost  per  ton  of  product,  by 
specified  items  of  cost  for  mills,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  reporting 
data. 


Lowest  cost  Der        Highest  cost  per       Averafe  cost  per 
too  ol  prottoct.     I     ton  of  product.     I     ton  of  product. 


Ground-wood  pulp: 

Wood 

Manufacturing  labor 
Other  oQsta. 


Total  cost  in  bulk  at  works. 


Sulphite  fiber: 

Wood 

Manufacturing  labor 
Other  costs. 


Total  cost  in  bulk  at  works. 

News-print  paper: 
Oround-weod  pirip. 
Sulphite  fiber.. 
Other  materials 

Total  materials. 

Mannfapturing  labor. 
Other  costs. 

Total  cost  in  bulk  at  works. 


^  The  present  tables  of  highest  and  lowest  cost  per  ton  of  product  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada  show  eartaln  apparent  disfrepaiiclea  as  compared  with  the  tables  printed  In 
theprelimlnary  report.    These  discrepancies  may  need  explanation. 

Where  the  lowest  glyen  in  the  present  table  la  lower  than  that  as  previously  pubUsbedf 
or  the  hlehest  figure  In  the  present  report  is  higher  than  that  preylously  published,  this 
Is  natarallT  accounted  for  by  the  Inclusion  In  the  present  report  of  mills  which  had  not 
been  reported  at  the  time  of  the  previous  publication. 

In  some  cases,  howerer,  the  figures  as  now  printed  give  as  the  lowest  a  figure  higher 
than  the  previous  lowest,  or  a  highest  cost  lower  than  the  previous  highest  cost.  This 
may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  For  Instance,  in  the  cohimo  for  news-priut  paper, 
the  lowest  cost  per  ton  of  paper  now  appears  slightly  higher  for  both  ground-wood  pulp 
and  sulphite  puu)  In  the  United  States,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  new  tabulation  the 
figures  were  revised  on  an  absolutely  uniform  basis,  ana  in  this  particular  case  the  com- 
pany had  cbargad  all  of  Its  overhead  expenses  to  the  cost  of  the  paper  alone  and  none 
to  Its  pulp  plants.  This  overhead  expense  was  distributed  over  the  three  plants,  thus 
raising  the  amount  for  pulp  and  reducing  the  item  of  other  costs  on  the  paper. 

In  uie  bluest  cost  per  ton  of  product  for  the  United  States  In  the  case  of  ground- 
wood  palp,  the  former  figure  of  915.01  has  been  reduced  to  91S.8d.  Olils  Is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  report  from  the  mill  in  question  showed  an  aaMunt  of  pulp  en> 
tirelv  Impossible  In  relation  to  the  amount  of  wood  charged  in.  In  this  case  they  were 
credited  with  an  additional  amount  of  pulp,  thereby  reducing  the  cost  of  wood  per  ton 
of  pulp. 

Similar  readjustments  have  been  made  In  some  cases  for  Canadian  mills,  which  ac- 
counts for  certain  similar  changes  in  the  Canadian  column.  In  the  preliminary  report, 
oseanse  of  the  fact  that  adequate  time  was  not  allowed  for  a  minute  examination  of 
Canadian  flgvres,  some  figures  were  Included  which  for  the  extreme  "  high  **  and  "  low  ** 
needed  earful  revision,  in  one  case  there  was  an  actual  misprint.  Under  the  head  of 
"  News-print  paper  *'  the  lowest  Canadian  cost  for  sulphite  pulp  per  ton  of  paper  was 
giyen  as  $3.71.    This  appears  correctly  In  the  new  table  as  $5.28. 

*For  mills  having  2  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  received  for  0  months 
onlv.  For  mills  having  23  per  cent  of  total  tonnage,  data  were  received  for  a  shorter 
period.    These  mills  have  been  raised  to  a  12-monthB  basis. 

'For  mills  having  45  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  9  months 
only.    These  mills  have  been  raised  to  a  12-months  basis. 

„*For  mills  having  2  per  cent  of  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  9  months  only, 
™or  mills  having  18  per  cent  of  total  tonnage,  data  were  secured  for  a  shorter  period. 
These  mills  have  been  raised  to  a  12-months  basis. 
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Beferring  to  Table  11,  the  first  two  columns  give  the  lowest  cost  for 
each  country.  The  lowest-cost  United  States  mill  has  exceptionally 
low  wood,  the  mill  probably  being  situated  on  the  frontier  and  put- 
tincf  in  the  wood  at  actual  cost,  without  profit  on  timber  land, 
although  this  is  conjecture.  There  are  but  three  or  four  mills  in  the 
United  States  with  such  exceptional  advantages  for  cheap  wood,  and 
it  is  improbable  that  any  more  mills  can  be  built  in  the  United  States 
where  wood  can  be  obtained  so  cheaply.  It  must  be  a  more  efficient 
mill  than  any  in  Canada,  as,  if  it  had  wood  at  the  price  given  for  the 
lowest  Canadian  mill,  it  could  produce  paper  $2.62  cheaper  than  it 
does,  or  $21.88  per  ton  instead  of  $24.97,  tne  Canadian  cost. 

It  is  futile  to  compute  the  highest  cost,  except  to  observe  that  if  the 
highest-cost  United  States  mill  had  wood  at  the  price  of  the  lowest- 
cost  Canadian  mill  it  could  make  paper  at  $31.86,  instead  of  $43. 

All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  is  not 
efficiency  of  plants  or  cost  of  labor,  although  these  are  important 
factors,  but  tnat  cheap  wood  makes  cheap  paper.  The  Canadians 
have  had  cheap  wood,  because  their  governments  practically  carry  the 
investment  for  them,  and  now  the  provincial  governments  are  further 
helping  to  build  up  the  industry  by  shutting  us  off  from  competing 
for  their  wood  with  the  Canadian  mills.  This  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  policy  of  our  President,  who  seems  to  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
industry  nere. 

Comparing  the  average  cost  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  we 
find  Canada  makes  a  ton  of  paper  on  the  average  $5.35  cheaper  Uian 
we  do.    In  discussing  this  table  the  report  says : 

The  first  thing  that  seems  significant  Is  that  the  difference  In  cost  of  wood 
per  ton  of  paper  Is  practically  the  difference  in  the  total  cost  For  Instance,  in 
ground- wood  pulp  the  total  cost  is  $14^9  for  the  United  States  and  $9.56  for 
Canada,  a  difference  of  $6.03.  The  cost  of  the  wood  as  raw  material  per  ton  of 
product  is  $10.23  for  the  United  States  and  $5.70  for  Canada,  a  difference  of 
$4.53,  which  deducted  from  the  total  difference  of  $5.03  leaves  a  difference  of  50 
cents  per  ton  In  favor  of  Canada,  44  cents  of  this  being  in  the  item  of  manu- 
fticturing  labor  cost. 

The  Canadian  average  cost  of  sulphite  was  $26.47,  the  average  for  the  United 
States  mills  reporting  was  $81.09,  a  difference  of  $5.52,  of  which  $5.45  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  difference  in  cost  of  wood  as  a  raw  material,  leaving  a  net  differ- 
ence of  but  6  cents  per  ton,  although  the  difference  in  labor  cost  is  63  coita  per 
ton  in  favor  of  Canada. 

In  news-print  paper  the  effect  of  wood  cost  is  not  so  clear,  because  here  the 
raw  material  Is  pulp,  and  not  wood ;  but  if  we  take  80  per  cent  of  the  difference 
we  find  In  the  wood  cost  in  ground-wood  pulp  and  20  per  cent  of  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  sulphite  pujp  we  have  $4.71  as  the  amount  of  the  difference  In  the 
cost  of  news-print  paper  in  the  two  countries,  which  is  due  to  the  difference  in 
wood  costs. 

The  average  cost  of  production  of  news  print  in  Canada  is  $27.53  per  ton; 
in  the  United  States  $32.88.  The  difference  is  $5.85,  of  which  $4.71  la  ac- 
counted for  by  differences  in  cost  of  wood  as  raw  material  in  the  pulp,  etc 
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Tabxji  12. — Average  coat  per  ton  of  product  for  specified  items  entering  into  the 
cost  of  manufacture  of  news-print  paper,  for  mills  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  reporting  data. 


Items. 


Average   cost    per 
tonofnewa-pnnt 

pBper. 

• 

Canada. 

United 
States. 

18.49 

S13.27 

7.41 

8.63 

1.24 

.79 

.40 

.40 

.67 

.42 

16.89 

22.74 

3.19 

3.37 

.79 

.82 

.33 

.36 

.03 

.05 

.10 

.12 

.08 

.08 

2.13 

1.81 

.16 

.62 

1.50 

.86 

.24 

.69 

.30 

1.31 

.62 

.85 

.56 

.65 

.49 

.46 

.66 

.26 

.03 

.03 

.16 

.07 

.09 

«.26 

Oround  wood. . . 

Sulphite 

Waste  paper 

FUleis 

Other  materials. 


Total  materials. 
Manufacturing  labor. . 
Felts. 


Wires 

Screen  plates. 
Belting. 


Lubricants 

Coal 

Wood 

Finishing  materials 

Other  works  expense 

Water  power 

Repair  materials 

Re  pair  labor 

Administration  expense.. 

Misf-ellaneotis  operating  expense. 

Accident  insurance 

Fire  insurance 

Taxes 


I  Includes  electric  power  in  three  mills  having  13  per  cent  of  the  total  product. 

s  Mills  with  38  per  cent  of  total  production  report  fire  insurance,  accident  insurance,  and  taxes  combined. 

Table  12  compares  the  cost  of  paper  in  the  two  countries,  item  by 

item.     It  shows  an  excess  cost  for  the  United  States,  in  a  ton  of 

paper,  of  $4.78  for  ground  wood,  $1.22  for  sulphite,  and  $5.85  for 

all  materials  combined.    Other  differences  are  comparatively  trifling 

and  actually  offset  each  other,  indicating  that,  as  conditions  now 

stand,  the  cost  of  converting  pulps  into  paper  is  the  same  in  both 

countries.    This  is  substantially  so,  also,  for  converting  wood  into 

both  ground- wood  and  sulphite  pulps;  but  nevertheless  Canada  has 

another  by  no  means  negligible  advantage,  which  is  at  present  not 

fully  manifest  on  the  surface  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  that  is 

lower  wages  for  labor.    United  States  wages  average,  according  to 

the  data  presented  in  the  report,  to  which  I  will  refer  later  on, 

27  per  cent  higher  than  Canadian,  and  this  is  equivalent  to  $1.50  per 

ton  of  paper  m  favor  of  Canada  in  converting  wood  into  pulp  and 

then  into  paper.    This  disadvantage  is  apparently  reduced  in  actual 

practice  at  present  by  reason  of  better  management  on  our  part,  or 

more  efficient  plants,  to  about  62  cents  per  ton.    There  is  a  difference 

in  the  ground- wood  mill  of  45  cents;  in  the  sulphite  mill  of  63  cents. 

These  differences,  carried  forward  in  the  proper  proportions  and 

added  to  the  8  cents  difference  in  the  paper  mill,  amount  to  62  cents. 

So  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  has  been  done  in  the  newspapers,  that 

the  labor  difference  in  a  ton  of  paper  is  only  8  cents.    The  fact  is, 

the  true  measure  of  the  difference  is  $1.50,  of  which  all  but  62  cents  is 

overcome  by  us  by  better  management  and  more  efficient  equipment ; 

but  new  Canadian  mills  will  enjoy  the  full  advantage,  due  to  lower 

wages. 
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By  combining  properly  the  labor  cost  in  the  pulp  mills  with  that 
in  tne  paper  mins,  and  including  routine  repair  labor,  it  appears 
that  the  actual  average  labor  in  a  ton  of  paper  made  in  the  tmited 
States  is  about  $7.15,  or  about  22  per  cent  of  the  total  cost,  not  in- 
cluding pulp-wood  operations  in  the  forests. 

INTERMEDIATE  PROFITS  AND  COST  OF  WOOD. 

[Page  42.] 

The  report  shows  that  in  the  United  States  there  was  a  profit 
equivalent  to  $1.74  per  ton  of  paper  on  the  ground-wood  pulp  used 
in  making  51.4  per  cent  of  the  paper,  but  this  is  about  offset  by  a 
similar  condition  in  Canada,  where  there  was  a  profit  on  ground 
wood  amounting  to  $1.52  per  ton  of  paper  on  54.4  per  cent  of  the 
paper  made. 

Similarly,  with  respect  to  sulphite,  there  was  a  profit  of  65  cents 
per  ton  of  paper  on  37.2  per  cent  of  the  paper  made  in  the  United 
States  and  a  profit  of  79  cents  per  ton  on  36.3  per  cent  of  the  paper 
made  in  Canada. 

The  pith  of  this  is  that  the  profits  on  pulp  offset  each  other  in  the 
two  countries,  and  therefore  do  not  affect  the  comparative  cost  of 
paper. 

WOOD  PROFIT  AND  STUMPAGB  IN  GBOUND-WOOD  PUUP.    . 

In  the  United  States  78.9  per  cent  of  ground-wood  pulp  carried  into 
the  cost  an  average  stumpage  cost  for  wood  of  $1.16  per  ton  of  pulp, 
which  is  about  $1  per  cord  for  stumpage.  This  is  a  very  low  ^ure 
for  the  value  of  stumpage  in  the  United  States,  and  in  general  must 
be  based  not  on  the  present  actual  value,  but  on  the  original  purchase 
price  of  the  timberlands.  In  Quebec  the  stumpage  (£arffea  by  the 
Government  is  only  65  cents  per  cord,  and  in  Ontario  usually  40  cents. 

POUNDS  OF  MATERIAL  PEK  TON  OP  NEWS-PRINT  PAPER. 

[Page  48.] 

The  report  shows  that  substantially  the  same  quantity  of  material 
is  used  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  make  a  ton  of  paper, 
the  exact  averages  being  for  the  United  States  2,199.8  poun^  and 
2,141  pounds  in  Canada.  Therefore  it  is  not  a  sound  argument  to 
say  that  our  mills  should  not  have  protection  because  of  wastefulness, 
as  a  certain  waste  is  obviously  unavoidable,  as  every  mill  in  both 
countries  show  practically  the  same  results.  In  discussing  this  point 
the  report  (p.  49)  says: 

The  stock  loss  on  sulphite  pulp  is  comparatively  nil,  not  over  1  or  2  per  cent. 
The  stock  loss  in  ground- wood  pulp  consists  of  the  fine  powdery  waste  that  has 
been  so  reduced  by  the  grinder  that  no  wire  screens  on  pulp  machinefl  would 
hold  it.  etc. 

It  further  says,  significantly: 

Sometimes  it  costs  more  to  save  waste  materials  than  it  does  to  lose  them. 
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Some  of  the  most  advanced  mnnafacturers  are  attempting  to  Improve  their 
plants  in  tills  regard,  but  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  equipment  and  labor  it  is 
still  a  question  whether  or  not  this  will  prove  an  economy. 

It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  manufacturers  who  have  set 
the  pace  for  the  world  are  not  alive  to  the  importance  of  economy  of 
materials  used  in  manufacture. 


EFFICIENCY  OF  EQUIPMENT  IN  PAPER  MILLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

CANADA. 

[Page  52.] 

The  discussion  is  confined  to  paper  machines  per  se.  To  be  con- 
vincing as  to  comparative  efliciency  of  plants  in  the  two  countries, 
the  investigation  should  have  covered  other  features  of  the  equip- 
ment, which  are  quite  as  important,  viz,  the  grinders  in  the  ground- 
wood  mill,  which  vary  greatly  in  output  per  horsepower  and  per 
wage  unit,  the  digesters  in  sulphite  miUs,  and  the  steam  plants.  In 
fact,  every  part  of  the  equipment  affects  the  efficiency.  Table  17 
indicates  an  extreme  variation  in  cost  of  labor  per  ton  of  paper, 
$1.02,  due  to  differences  in  the  capacity  of  paper  machines,  but  this 
may  be  largely  offset  in  smaller  or  slower  machines  bv  savings  in 
other  respects,  as,  for  example,  in  the  cost  of  power  to  drive  the  ma- 
chines and  in  the  felts,  wires,  and  other  supplies  with  which  it  must 
be  equipped,  and  interest  on  investment.  Moreover,  this  table  ap- 
pears to  be  based  on  capacity  rather  than  performance,  and  is  there- 
fore theoretical  rather  than  practical. 

Probably  the  resultant  of  all  considerations  is  in  favor  of  large 
fast-runninff  machines^but  even  this  point  is  disputed  by  some  prac- 
tical manuiacturers.  But  by  no  means  will  we  concede  that  the  size, 
age,  or  speed  of  a  mere  paper  machine  is  the  controlling  factor  in 
the  efficiency  of  a  plant.  A  machine  controls  its  own  efficiency  and 
that  is  all.  The  whole  story  is  told  in  the  total  cost  of  converting 
raw  material  into  finished  product. 


Table  11 

. — EtJMency  of  labor  by  paper  machines  of  (fiten  sizes  and  capaciiies. 

No!!?* 

Width 
of  win. 

Width 
of 

Speed 

houa. 

Men  to 

maoblne. 

One-maa 
hoon. 

Time 

coetper 

ton. 

Foordrintor 

machine  labor, 

oostper^ 

MaeMne 
hoar« 

Ton. 

1 

86 
86 
86 
92 
108 
122 
Itf 
\62 
162 
166 
158 
88 
116 
148 

Inehf. 

76 

TH 
iV 
84 
100 
113 
136 
140 
140 
158 
150 

iS 

140 

FttL 

519 
450 
466 
462 
451 
447 
485 
527 
627 
570 
570 
575 
585 
586 

Ttmt. 
21 

17 
18 
10 
25 
27 
36 

Jl 

50 
50 
25 
35 
46 

4 
4 

r 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 

II 

108 
108 
106 
108 

lao 

130 
120 
132 
132 
132 
132 
96 
132 
132 

H9UT9, 

5.15 

0.3 

6.0 

5.66 

4.8 

4.45 

3.38 

?:i 

2.64 
2.64 
3.84 
3.77 
2.87 

$1.84 

tl.53 

3 ' 

1.80            1.84 

3 : 

1.30             1.73 

4 • 

1.81             1.66 

5 

1.47  1           1.41 

6 ;• 

1.49             1.32 

7 

8 :*•• 

9 

1.54             1.06 
1.68               .96 
1.68  ■             .08 

10 *  * 

1.70  1            .83 

11 

12.....:;;' 

1.70  '             .82 
1.30  1           1.15 
1.59             1.00 

H...  •  • 

1.62               -8a 
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Table  18.- 


-NewS'prinUpaper  machine  equinmeni  in   the   United   States  and 
Canada. 


rVnArflon 

Amerloan  milla  reporting. 

AU 
miUs. 

all  ma- 
chines). 

B  (44  per 
cent  of  > 
aUma-  . 

ehtna).  ! 

1 

mills  re- 
porting. 

C  (5  best 
mills). 

Capacity  of  machines: 

Average  in  24  hours tone. . 

31.0 
50.0 
10.0 
18.7 
62.5 
6.2 

480.0 

68.7 

6.2 

121.0 
62.5 
12.5 

7.2 

6.2 

100.0 

27.8 
50.0 
5.0 
17.0 
41.5 
11.9 

466.6 
38.1 
20.3 

109.9 
34.7 
36.4 

12.7 
34.7 
100.0 

32.4 
50.0 

5.0 
27.3 
63.6 

9.1 

499.3 
57.6 
10.6 

119.2 
48.5 
25.8 

lao 

13.6 
100.0 

22.2  j 
41.0  1 
12.0 
3.8 
13.5 
15.4 

422.7 
13.5 
32.6 

96.1 
17.3 
50.0 

16.6 
61.5 
100.0 

40.O 

Greatest  in  24  hours do. . . . 

Least  in  24  hours do 

Per  cent  40  tons  and  over 

50. 0 
25.0 
45.5 

Per  cent  30  tons  and  over 

86.4 

Per  cent  16  tons  and  under 

ao 

Speed  of  machines  per  minute: 

Average  number  of  feet  of  paper 

537.0 

Per  cent  500  feet  and  over 

90.9 

Per  cent  leas  than  400  feet 

ao 

Width  of  rolls,  trimmed: 

Average  number  of  inches 

14a  0 

Per  cent  with  rolls  120  inches  and  over 

864 

Per  cent  with  rolls  less  than  100  inches 

13.6 

Years  installed: 

Average  number  of  years  installed 

81 

Per  cent  of  machines  Installed  16  to  30  vearo 

Per  cent  machines  of  American  manufacture 

0.1 

loao 

Table  18  shows  that  Canadian  mills  have  at  present  a  slight  ad- 
vantafi;e  in  the  matter  of  mere  paper-machine  equipment,  out,  as 
alreacfy  stated,  this  is  but  one  or  many  factors  in  the  cost  of  con- 
verting the  raw  material  into  the  finished  product,  and  notwithstand- 
ing this  disadvantage  and  the  higher  rates  of  wages  the  total  average 
cost  of  converting  wood  into  paper  was  in  the  Ijnited  States  a  trine 
less  than  in  Canaaa. 

Naturally  the  average  agje  of  machines  in  use  in  the  United  States 
is  somewhat  greater  man  in  Canada,  as  the  industry  is  older  here. 
The  United  States  average  is  12.7  years;  the  Canadian,  7.2.  Cer- 
tainly 12.7  years  is  not  excessive  in  view  of  the  great  cost  of  ma- 
chines and  tne  small  mamn  of  profit  from  which  to  create  a  depre- 
ciation or  replacement  fund.  If  12  years  is  too  old  for  a  paper 
machine,  why  not  also  for  the  whole  equipment  or  most  parts  of  it. 
The  money  is  not  in  the  business  to  scrap  our  mill  equipment  every 
5  or  10  years  and  then  rebuild  them. 

While  a  machine  can  produce  50  tons  daily,  as  ajgainst  an  average 
of  27.8  tons  for  the  industry,  such  an  attainment  oiproduct  has  only 
been  accomplished  within  about  five  years,  and  it  must  naturally  take 
a  long  time  to  replace  all  existing  macnines  with  such  maximmn 
producers.  Too  great  haste  woula  only  make  waste  of  capital.  It 
IS  folly  to  suppose  that  any  great  and  growing  industry  can,  in  all 
its  parts,  be  on  a  plane  of  100  per  cent  of  efficient.  Nothing  like 
such  a  condition  prevails  anywhere  in  the  industrial  world,  not  even 
in  the  publishing  business. 

If  such  a  thing  were  feasible  in  any  field,  it  would  most  likely  be 
first  demonstrated  in  the  upkeep  of  the  navies  of  the  world,  and  yet 
our  warships,  and  every  nation's,  on  an  average,  are  far  from  up 
to  date. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  eificiency,  I  think  I  can  conclusively 
prove  that  we  do  not  need  or  ask  protection  for  "  antiquated,  out-of- 
date  "  mills  and  machinery;  in  other  words,  that  our  mills,  on  an 
average,  are  not  antiquated,  are  not  out  of  date,  and  are  much  too 
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good  for  the  junk  heap.  I  start  by  taking  the  average  Canadian  mill 
as  the  measure  of  efficiency,  because  they  are  our  most  formidable 
competitors;  their  mills  have  mostly  bewi  built  within  10  years;  their 
pai>er  machines  average  only  7.2  years  of  age.  The  Tariff  Board  says 
they  are  a  little  better  than  ours,  and  I  have  heard  no  suggestion  that 
they  are  onlv  "  fit  for  junk  ";  and,  finally,  their  wages  are  lower  than 
we  pay.  If  our  mills  are  proved  to  be  as  efficient  as  those  of  our 
strongest  competitor,  it  can  not  be  thereafter  reasonably  claimed  that 
our  duty  is  protectiijg  inefficiency.  I  refer  you  to  Table  II,  page  89, 
of  the  report.  My  claim  is  that,  giving  our  average  mill  wood  at  the 
same  cost  as  the  Canadian  averae;e  mill,  it  amounts  to  eliminating  en- 
tirely the  factor  of  wood,  and  that  alone  from  the  problem,  leaving 
for  comparison  all  other  items,  which  together  make  up  the  cost  of 
conversion  of  wood  into  paper,  which  conversion  constitutes  or  meas- 
ures the  efficiency  of  the  plant  as  a  whole.  Therefore,  substituting 
the  average  Canadian  cost  of  wood  for  the  average  United  States  cost 
of  wood  in  the  column  for  the  United  States — ^first,  for  ground-wood 
pulp,  L  e.,  $5.70  for  $10.23,  and  then  for  sulphite,  i.  e.,  $13.13  for 
$18.58 — it  will  give  the  cost  of  making  pulps  in  the  United  States, 
compared  with  Canada,  with  equal  cost  for  wood.  Then  combine 
and  carry  forward  these  new  costs  of  pulp  in  the  proper  proportion 
into  the  cost  of  paper  in  the  United  States  and  we  have  the  cost  of 
making  paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  equal  cost  for 
wood.    The  results  are  as  follows : 


United 
States. 


Canada. 


-I- 


AveiBge  coeit  per  ton  grotmd-wood  pulp,  with  equal  cost  for  wood . 


S10.06 


t9.66 


Canadian  advantage  in  ground  wood  mill,  50  cents  per  ton  of  pulp. 


ATemge  cost  per  ton  sulphite  pulp,  same  wood  cost . 


United 
States. 


126. 54 


Canada. 


126.47 


Canadian  advantage  in  sulphite  mill,  7  cents  per  ton  of  pulp. 


I 


United 
States. 


ATeiage  cost  of  ground  wood  per  ton  of  paper 19. 1 6 

Average  cost  of  sulphite  per  ton  of  paper 7. 16 

Average  cost  of  other  materials  per  ton  of  paper -84 

Total 17.16 


Canada 


18.49 

7.41 

.09 


16.89 


Canadian  advantage  in  all  materials,  27  cents. 

United 
States. 

Canada. 

Arerace  cost  manuCscturing  labor  in  paper  mill 

Average  other  costs 

13.27 
6.87 

$3.19 
7.46 

Total 

27.30 

27.63 
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Advantage  of  average  United  States  mill  over  average  Canadian 
mill,  with  wood  at  same  cost,  23  cents. 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  assertion  that  our  mills  are  a  lot  of 
antiquated  collections  of  junk? 

EFFICIXKCT  OF  LABOR  IN  CANADA. 

[Page  06.] 

The  situation  as  to  labor  in  Canada  is  well  described  in  the  follow- 
ing quotations  from  the  report: 

The  general  managers  and  sufierinteiulBnts  are,  Cor  tiie  mott  part,  Amerioans 
of  wide  ezperieace.  «  «  «  Tlie  skilled  men,  Uie  machine  teaden^  and  other 
hands  who  operate  the  paper  machines  are,  as  a  rule^  Americans  brought  here 
from  the  United  States  for  the  purpose.  They  are  paid  Amuerlcan  rates  of 
wages,  although,  in  eeTsral  iDStanees,  the  rates  are  for  a  12-lioar  shift  Instead 
of  for  an  g-hoar  lAift,  as  hi  eaateni  United  States.  BsoipttDg  for  the  com- 
paratlTely  smaU  number  of  skilled  men  necessary  to  operate  the  paper  ma- 
chines and  the  mechanics  employed  on  repairs,  the  great  majority  of  the  men 
employed  in  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  are  unskilled  and  recelTO  the  pay  of 
unskilled  laborers.  A  study  of  the  comparatlTe  wage  tables  in  the  report 
shows  that  the  average  ntts  of  pay  of  unskilled  men  are  lower  In  Oaaada  than 
In  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  with  modem  mills.  American  machinery*  American- 
trained  managers  and  8iQ>erlntendents,  and  American  ^klUed  operators,  together 
with  lower  mtes  of  wages  for  unskiUed  men,  the  Oanadlan  mannfaetnrlng  lalKW 
cost  per  unit  of  production  in  the  modem  and  well«€Qnlpped  mills  of  Canada 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  in  the  modem  and  weU-equipped  mills  of  the 
United  Statea 

The  tables  show,  however,  that  the  Canadian  labor  cost  per  ton  of  news- 
print paper  is  only  slightly  lower  on  the  average.  ♦  •  •  This  indicates 
that  there  is  greater  efficiency  and  experience  in  the  flrst^laas  mUls  of  the 
United  States. 

I  may  add  that  these  conditions  can  not  be  counted  on  long  pre* 
vailing,  as  new  mills  in  Canada  will  have  greater  efSciency  than 
those  existing,  and  there  will  be  no  new  mills  in  the  United  States 
to  keep  our  efficiency  on  an  equality  with  Canada. 

WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IK  THE  FCLP  AND  PAPER  INDUSntT. 

[Page  90.] 

The  statistics  secured  and  compiled  by  the  board  cover  12,054  em- 
ployees in  tiie  mills  in  the  Eastern  States,  2,349  in  mills  in  me  Lake 
States,  and  3,018  in  Canadian  mills.  While  the  unskilled  labor  in 
Canadian  mills  is  mostly  French-Canadian,  which  is  not  always  first 
class,  this  is  offset  by  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  statistics  show, 
44  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  United  States  are  foreign  bom, 
of  whom,  in  turn,  about  40  per  cent  are  French-Canadians. 
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Table  69. — Hours  u>ork€d  per  day  or  per  shift  in  selected  groups  of  occupations. 
(Tbe  percentages  have  been  computed  only  in  cases  where  data  are  presented  for  50  or  more  employees.] 


Male  em- 
ployees 
for 

whom 
inforroa- 
tienwas 
secured. 

Per  cent  of  employees  working- 

Oepgvaphkal  divisioas  and  oaoupatioos. 

Three 
shifts 

Two 
shifts 

By  the 
day  9 
hours. 

By  the 

day  10 
hours. 

Other. 

wise 

than  as 

Eartam  States: 

M8 
310 
«se 

2,078 
2,308 

.  80.0 
72.6 
67.8 
82.2 
28.8 

16.7 
14.8 
11«2 
6!8 
6.9 

3.4 
9.0 

17.8 
9.7 

40.6 

8.2 

2.1 

2.1 

23.0 

0.3 

Ossmoo  to  ^lyvuiiQ-wwM  and  sQlpoite  mflls. . 
jbi  newa-prlnt  wpv  mills 

LI 

.1 

Oammon  to  pt&p'and  paper  mills 

.7 

Total 

6,288 

69.8 

&5 

21.6 

9.6 

.6 

Laka  States: 

In  gronnd-»oftd  mllUi 

117 
46 
187 
300 
664 

■••2:3 

96.6 

^. 

03.7 
13.7 

2.6 

6.0 
83.8 

.9 

In  iblphlta  millii 

Oommoti  to groond-wood  and  sulphite  mills.. 
In  new»*pi1nt  pi9>er  mills 

.'3 

Common  to  pidp'and  paper  mills 

.1 

l^tal 

1,383 

1.2 

47.3 

81.3 

.2 

Canada: 

Ooeuytlon^~ 

inTETound-wood  mills 

511 
320 
401 

38.6 

,"'i6*8* 
46.9 
11.7 

63.0 
82.0 
64.2 
42.8 
39.9 

4.2 

14.8 
17.6 
10.3 
48.1 

4.2 

In  iulphlte  mills 

3.3 

In  &ew»'print  i^iptT  mills 

7.4 

OMBmon  to  pvdp'and  paper  mflls 

.2 

Total 

1,667 

•6,283 
1,333 
1,557 

22.7 

1.2 
22.7 

62.3 

&6 
47.3 
62.3 

21.6 

21.6 

9.6 
61.8 

21.6 

3.3 

Total  in  Eastern  States 

.6 

Total  in  Lake  States 

.2 

Total  in  Canada. 

3.3 

Orand  total 

9,173 

45.0 

21.6 

14.8 

17.7 

.9 

1  Not  oompotad  because  of  the  small  number  of  employees  for  whom  information  was  reported. 

Table  69  gives  the  hours  worked  per  day  or  per  shift  in  both 
countries,  'fiie  eastern  mills  are  on  a  plane  of  higher  averages  and 
shorter  hours  than  the  mills  in  the  Lake  States,  and  since  removal  of 
protection  would  naturally  first  affect  the  better  conditions  of  labor 
ID  the  eastern  mills  we  omit  comparison  of  Canadian  wages  and 
hours  with  those  in  the  Lake  States. 

Of  the  employees  in  the  Eastern  States,  59.8  per  cent  work  three 
shifts  of  8  hours,  in  Canada  only  22.7  per  cent;  in  Eastern  States 
only  8.5  per  cent  work  two  shifts,  in  Canada  52.3  per  cent;  in  Eastern 
States  21.6  work  by  the  day  of  9  hours  and  9.6  work  10  hours;  in 
Canada  none  work  9  hours  and  21.6  work  10  hours.  Thus  employees 
in  Eastern  States  work  under  much  more  favorable  conditions  than  in 
Canada  as  to  hours. 
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Table  71. — Rate  of  pay  in  selected  groups  of  occupations. 


Male  em. 
ployees 

Par  cent  of  employees  paid  per  hour— 

Oeiienl  oooapationB  and  geognph- 
ImI  dlTiflJon. 

fir 
whom 
informa- 
tion was 
secured. 

Under 

10 
cents. 

10  and 

thanl2i 
cents. 

mand  16and 
Teas        less 
than  16  than  17| 
cents.  ,  cents. 

17jhmd 

than  20 
cents. 

20  and  2Saand 

than  22|  than  25 
cents,     cents. 

Oooupations: 

In  ground  wood  mill*— 

Eastern  States 

648 
117 
264 

&2 
12.0 
33.7 

9.8 
6L6 
23.9 

10.3 
218 
14.4 

2S.8 

L7 
7.6 

SL4 

LakeStates 

Canada 

1       8-0 

8.3 

Total 

'i,Q»| 1       .8 

13.3 

19.0 

13.0 

17.1 

34.5 

In  sulphite  mills- 

Kastem  States 

aio 

46 

j 

4.8 
6.7 
19.7 

4.2 
13.3 
45i9 

&8 

36.6 

8.3 

17.7 
24.4 
8.2 

28.4 

Lake  States 

1 

6.7 

Canada 

61 

' 

tt.6 

Total 

416 

7.2 

U.3 

8.7 

17.1 

22.8 





Common  to  niound  wood  and 
sulphite  mOls— 
Lastem  States 

999 
187 

4.8 
37.4 
30.9 

7.6 
17.1 
6a9 

9.1 
3&3 
6.6 

28.6 
9.6 
2.7 

45.5 

Lake  States 

Canada            .  .. 

611 

L6 

6.9 

Total 

1,087          .6;      il 

16.6 

22.1 

n.2 

18.4 

26.1 

In  news-print  paper  mOls— 
Kastem  Stettt. 

^'§S 

2.8 
1&3 
22.8 

2.6 
46.0 
10.9 

... 

9.7 
21.9 

14.4 
7.7 
4.7 

84.9 

Lake  States 

17 

.7 

4.7 

ZO 

PAno/lft 

^1 

2.3 

Total 

2;e06 ;        .2 

.6 

6.7 

8.2 

U.0 

12.6 

9.7 

16.8 

L2 

27.4 

Common  to  pulp  and  paper 
mills- 
Eastern  States 

1 

2,308  1 

684' 

401  1         .6 

.2 

.1 

3.0 

&2 

L6 

27.2 

27.3 
62.0 
48.6 

86.4 

28.6 

7.0 

2.9 

Lake  States 

.6 

Canada 

6.0 

Total 

3,393  1         .1 

.6 

7.0 

34.8 

30.6 

lai 

2.8 

Total  in  Eastern  States 

6,283  1 

1,333  >         .4 
1,567  ,         .6 

.1 

.2 

4.6 

4.3 
11.0 
28.3 

13.1 
46.1 
37.8 

18.8 
26.1 
11,0 

16.9 
12.7 
8.8 

26.1 

Total  fai  Lake  States 

1.0 

Total  in  Canada 

8.7 

Grand  total 

9,173  1          .2 

.8 

9.4 

2L9 

18.4 

IS.  4 

18.6 

General  occupations  and  geograph- 
ical division. 


Per  cent  of  employees  paid  per  hour— 


25  and 

less 

than27i 

cents. 


Occupations: 

In  grouml  wood  mills- 
Eastern  States 

Lake  States 

Canada 


I 


0.1 


Total 

In  sulphite  mills- 
Eastern  States. 

Lake  States 

Canada 


2.3 


7.4 
13.3 
6.6 


Total I 

Common  to  ground  wood  and  I 
sulphite  miUs—  I 

Eastern  States | 

Lake  States i 

Canada 


7.9 


Total. 


4.7 
"*.'6 
2.9 


27iand 

less 
than  30 
cents. 


9.4 


7.0 


30  and 

less 
than32i 
cents. 


7.4 


6.3 


32iand 

less 
than  35 
cents. 


7.1 


6.8 


35  and 

less 
than  40 
cents. 


2.9 


2.2 


40  and 

less 
than  45 
cents. 


2.9 


2.2 


45  and 

less 
than  60 
cents. 


60  cents 
and 
over. 


L9 


4.9 


2.2 
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Tablb  71.— Rate  of  pay  in  teleeted  groups  of  occupations— Ooniinned. 


Per  cent  of  employees  paid  per  honr— 

Qeotnl  oooopatlons  and  geograph- 
ical dlrlalon. 

25  and 

less 
than27i 

cents. 

I'll 

30  and  324  and 

than32i  than35 
cents,    cents. 

35  and 

less 
than  40 
cents. 

3.2 
2.0 
2.8 

40andl46andlm,^te 
less    '    less     ^^^ 
than46  than50    iS!j 
oents.    canto,  i  *^"- 

Oceupattons: 

In  news-print  paper  mills— 
FastfmRti\t^ 

6.9 
6.3 
9.7 

4.7 
1.7 

4.9 
5.0 
6.9 

1.5 
3.0 
3.8 

5.1  1       6.4          3.4 

lAkftStfttfs. 

r»qada 

1      a."i  i        ft-'i 

! '"i               '"1 

Total 

7.1 

3.8 

5.2 

2.0 

3.0 

S.9  t       fi.8  '         3.8 

Common  to  pulp  and  paper 
mills— 

12.6 
.3 
5.5 

5.2 

.9 

.4 

.4 

1 
1 

TiAlreRtAtes.. 

1 

Canada .......  .     . 

1.0 

i ' 1 

,                  1 

Total 

9.3 

3.7 

.0 

.3 

.3 

' 

1 1 ".: 

Total  in  Eastern  States 

8.0 
1.8 
5.4 

3.9 
.4 
.3 

2.8 
1.1 
1.6 

1.0 

.8 
.8 

1.3  ■        1-8           2.2  i          1.1 

Total  In  Lake  States 

.5 
.6 

1 

:::::::; .9 

1.3 

Grand  total 

6.6 

2.8 

2.0 

.9 

1.1 

1.2 

1.7      1.0 

Table  71  gives  the  per  cent  of  employees  paid  various  rates  of 
wages.  It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  a  much  higher  per  cent  of 
employees  in  the  United  States  receive  relatively  high  wages  than 
in  Canada.  For  examnle,  only  17.5  per  cent  receive  less  than  17i 
cents  per  hour  compared  with  70.7  per  cent  in  Canada. 

The  board  has  not  summarized  tne  whole  table,  but  we  have  done 
so,  and  it  shows  an  average  hourly  wage  in  the  Eastern  States  of 
24.43  cents  and  in  Canada  of  19.16  cents,  or  27.3  per  cent  more  for 
the  Eastern  States  than  for  Canada.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  abso- 
lute Canadian  advantage  of  $1.50  per  ton  of  paper.  The  average 
hourly  wage  for  the  Lake  States  is  19.19  cents,  or  just  a  trifle  more 
than  for  Canada. 

The  report  says: 

It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  In  the  case  of  every  group  wages  per  hour 
are  higher  in  the  Eastern  States  than  in  the  Lake*  States  or  in  Canada.  The 
wages  in  the  groups  of  occupations  in  which  the  proportion  of  skilled  em- 
ployees is  large,  as,  for  example,  occupations  in  news  prhit  paper  mills,  are 
shown  to  be  higher  in  Canada  than  in  the  Lake  States,  while  the  contrary  is 
true  of  the  wages  in  the  groups  of  occupations  in  which  most  of  the  employees 
do  work  requiring  little  skill  or  training.  This  is  probably  due  to  a  relative 
scarcity  in  Canada  of  skilled  workers. 

It  will  thus  be  our  skilled  workers  who  will  be  drawn  to  Canada 
by  the  development  of  the  industry  there,  as  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 
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Tabub  19. — Prioea  of  new9-print  paper  in  the  eastern  territory  charged  by  milU 

in  Oroup  /. 


Yem. 


Pittsburg. 


BoflUo. 


Pileeperton. 


LowMt.  .HlgilMt. 


-I    Tods. 


Price  per  ton. 


LowMt. 


1900.. 
1901.. 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 
1906. 
1909. 
1910.. 
1911.. 


2, 
0, 

7, 

4, 

29, 
23, 
20, 

28, 

24, 


925 


142.60 
40.00 
40.00 
44.00 
43.00 
42.00 
38.00 
40.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
40.00 


160.00 
50.00 
47.60 
62.00 
62.00 
50.60 
47.00 
66.00 
66.00 
62.00 
62.00 
62.00 


41.88  I 
41.90, 
44.20 


43.86 
42.02 
30.47  ' 
40.33  ' 
44.18* 
44.10  1 
44.69: 
43.23  1 


800 
6,800 
2,680 
5,300 
4,660 
10,060 
6,060 
3,326 
9,060 
4,760 
1,625 

326 


S46.00 
43.00 
43.00 
44.00 
44.00 
38.00 
38.00 
40.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
45.00 


85a  00 

6a  00 
4a  00 

44.00 
47.00 
46.00 
46.00 
43.00 
52.00 
47.00 
46.00 
46.00 


$48.76 

46.64 
4S.QB 
44.00 
44.22 
43.14 

40.89 
48.60 
46.16 
46.00 
45.00 


Bummary  for  the  seven  cities. 

Summary  all  oCfaer  eastern  eitles. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Price  per  ton. 

Tons. 

Price  per  ton. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Average. 

Lowest. 

Highest.    Averace. 

1808 

8,100 
24,800 
62,834 
122,494 
72,885 
93,285 
96,191 
99,335 
89,339 
104.870 
182.343 
162,290 
108,308 
198,133 

836.00 

36.00 
86.00 
86.00 
35.00 
36.00 
35.00 
37.00 
37.00 
38.00 
38.00 
88.00 
44.00 
40.00 

$37.60 
42.60 
67.00 
67.00 
50.00 
82.00 
53.40 
56.00 
66.00 
5&00 
66.00 
65.00 
52.00 
62.00 

$36.03 
39.18 
40.89 
42.30 
40.80 
43.66 
44.35 
42.72 
39.47 
40.78 
44.75 
43.38 
46.10 
44.31 

1.           . 

1809 



1900 

8,888 
26,910 
21,962 
36,806 
32,306 
48966 
33,819 
37, 7W 
48,971 
36,310 
30,598 
22,005 

$48.0$ 
40.00 
40.00 

4a  00 

44.00 
37.00 
37.00 
37.00 
40.00 
39.80 
42.80 
4&00 

ooaoo. 
oaoo 
oaoo 

68.00 

6&00 
68.00 
66.00 

oaoo 
oaoo 

67.00 
6&00  1 

6aoo  1 

$4a3S 

1901 

4a  26 

1902 

44.64 

1903 

4a  01 

1904 

4a  61 

1905 

44.16 

1906 

42.27 

1907 

43.03 

1908 

4a  96 

1909 .• 

45.13 

1910 

4a  14 

1911 

4&39 

Table  20. — Prices  of  news-print  paper  in  the  eastern  territory  eharffed  by  mUls 

in  Orovp  II. 


Years. 


New  York. 


Price  per  ton. 


Tons. 


Lowest. 


1901 !  16,201  $34.00 

1902 '  47.467  34.00 

1903 1  61,629  34.00 

1904 ,  47,525  ,        34.00 

1905 1  59,146  34.00 

1906 100,304  I        34.00 

1907 1  76,396  37.00 

1908 76,160  37.00 

1909 j  79,129  37.00 

1910 '  99,4471  37.00 

1911 i  22,201  4L80 


Highest. 


Weighted 
average. 


$46.00 
45.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.00 
42.00 
50.00 
50.00 
46.00 
45.00 
45.00 


$34.44 
34.54 
35.15 
35.27 
36.16 
36.67 
37.72 
37.74 
38.38 
39.40 
43.78 


Boston,  New  York,  PhUaddphla,  Bal- 
timore,  and  Washhigtan  combined. 


Tons. 


20,886 
69,859 
60,645 
92,410 
80,216 
146,417 
87,160 
116,726 
116,006 
136,395 
24,801 


Piloepcrton. 


Lowest. 

HjghcaL 

Weighted 
•Tcnge. 

$34.00 

$46.00 

$35.06 

34.00 

46.00 

35.09 

34.00 

4a  00 

85.91 

34.00 

4a  00 

37.98 

34.00 

4a  00 

37.68 

34.00 

42.00 

3a  78 

37.00 

50.00 

38.03 

37.00 

60.00 

39.97 

37.00 

47.00 

39.74 

37.00 

46.00 

40.32 

4L80 

46.00 

4a  90 
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Tabl£  21.— Prkje*  of  new^-print  paper  in  Middle  Weaiem  citiee  and  in  How 
Orleans  charged  by  mUla  in  Group  I. 


1900 

im 

1908 

iwa. 

1904 
1909 
I90«. 

1907. 
1908 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 


Chicago. 


St.  Louia. 


Price  per  ton. 


Price  per  ton. 


Tons. 


I  Lowest. 


881  ! 
6,003 
S,018  ' 
1,859  ■ 
401  I 
46,350 
61,296, 
61,589 
76,462 
40,210  \ 
10,647  I 
99,699  I 


$87.60 
87.50 
87.50 
46.00 
46.20 
41.00 
40.00 
40.00 
42.00 
42.00 
42.00 
43.20 


$60.00 
60.00 
47.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 
42.00 
47.00 
62.00 
60.00 
48.00 
46.00 


Average. 


$40.64 
44.01 
44.03  i 
47.05  I 
46.98 
41.81  I 
40.02 
40.87  I 
42.46 
42.09  , 
43.76 
43.91  I 


Ton. 

1 

Lowert. 

Highest. 

Average. 

1 

11,600 
16,362 

7,888. 
12,250 
21,160  1 

8,600  • 

$42.50 
41.00 
41.00 
42.60 
40.40 
40.00 

$42.60 
^.50 
40.00 
46.00 
46.00 
42.00 

$42.60 
41.88 
42.76 
43.55 
41.93 
41.00 

2,000  1 
8,000 
18,627  ! 
6,083 

60.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 

50.00 
45.00 
47.00 
47.00 

60.00 
46.00 
45.00 
45.08 

Indi&napolis. 

Price  per  ton. 

Tona^ 

Cinoli 
P 

uiaU. 

Yean. 

Tods. 

rioeperton. 

Lowest 

Highest 

Lowest  JHigheat 

Average. 

1900 

, 

2,190 
5,157 
11,688 
11.608 
8,505 
8,817 
8,450 
8,719 
7,874 
7,425 
7,240 
240 

$40.90 1     $45.00 
40.00         52.50 
39.60'       5B.60 
39.60  ,       40.00 
89160         40.00 

$42.88 

lodi 

42.94 

1903 

1 

40.19 

1903 

IS 

$46.00 
46.00 
40.00 
40.00 

$48.00 
48.00 
4B.00 
42.50 

$45.26 
46.94 
46.08 
40.^ 

41.88 

1904 

42.68 

1906 

41.00 
40.00 
41.00 
47.00 

«.60 
47.00 

5a  00 

ISO.  00 

41.80 

1900 

40.34 

1907 

41.86 

1908 

i,266 

6,600 
800 

50.00 
44.00 
4&.00 
45.00 

66.66 
60.00 
45.00 
45.00 

50.00 
45.46 
46.00 
45.00 

48.96 

1909 

46.00         47.50 
45.00        a.oo 
45.00         4S.00 

45.06 

1910 

45.00 

1911 

45.00 

Cleveland. 

Summary. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Price  per  ton. 

TOBS. 

Price  per  ton. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

$55.00 
50.00 
55.00 
55.00 
46.00 
46.00 
45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
62.00 
47.00 
47.00 

Average. 

Lowest.    Highest. 

Average. 

1900...            

700 
1,508 
3,329 
4,736 

820 
8,528 
10,301 
7,503 
9,972 
9,925 
5,471 
4,575 

$50.00 
40.74 
40.74 
45.00 
45.00 
41.00 
38.00 
38.00 
41.00 
44.00 
44.00 
45.00 

$53.21 
45.99 
45.82 
45.38 
45.12 
42.14 
41.40 
40.75 
46.82 
44.46 
44.53 
45.02 

3,681 
23,258 

35.242 
26,677 
22,796 
84.180 
83,886 
77.871 
97,008 
76,160 
43,065 
111,297 

$37.50        $55.00 
37.50          62.60 
37.60          55.00 
30.60          56.00 
39.60  !        49.00 
40.00          48.50 
38.00          47.00 
38.00          50.00 
41.00          55.00 
42.00          52.00 

42.00        4a.oo 
43.20          47.00 

$44.02 

1901 

48.15 

1902 

41.93 

1903 

43.20 

1901 

43.40 

1906 

41.80 

1906 

40.27 

1907 

40.97 

1908 

43.72 

1900 

43.00 

1910 

44.64 

1911 

44.02 
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Tablb  21,— Prices   of  netps-print   pajfer   in    Middle    WeeUm  cieiet   and   in    New 
Orleam  charged  by  mUU  in  Group  /—Continued. 


NewOitcsns. 

Yean. 

Tons. 

Price  per  ton. 

Lowert. 

Highest. 

ATcnce. 

1«01 

2,060  ,     940.00 
1,133         40.00 
1,667          4&.oa 

946.00 
4S.0O 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

$43.  U 

1908 

44.47 

1903 

47.  a 

190* 

1,760 
2,(125 
1,760 
2,000 
2,000 

48.00 
45.00 
46.00 
44.00 
4S.no 

4&00 

1906 

47.00 

1906 

45.00 

1907 

44.00 

1906 

4&00 

1900 

2,000         4g.00 
2,000  i        4S.00 
6.660          47.% 

48.00 

1910 

4&00 

1911 

47.43 

PRICES  OF  NEWS-PRINT  PAPER. 

[Page  OT.] 

The  data  as  to  prices  cover  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  output^ 
probably  less  than  one-third,  but  they  indicate  that  there  is  no  basis 
for  charging  that  prices  are  unduly  high,  especially  considering  that 
wood  has  about  doubled  in  value  and  wages  increased  probabl]^  50 
per  cent  in  10  years.  Table  19  shows  that  in  seven  large  eastern  cities 
122,494  tons  of  paper  sold  at  an  average  price  per  ton,  delivered,  of 
$42.30  in  1901  and  198,000  tons  at  $44.31  in  1911,  an  increase  of  only 
$2.01,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  in  10  years,  while  in  other  eastern  cities 
an  actual  reduction  of  87  cents  per  ton  is  shown. 

Table  20  would  seem  to  show  a  more  decided  increase  in  the  large 
eastern  cities,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  quantities  from  1901  to  1906 
are  not  adequate  to  represent  the  market.  If  this  table  were  merged 
with  the  previous  summary  for  the  "  seven  cities,"  it  would  not  mate- 
rially change  the  deductions  from  that  table.  The  two  tables  by  com- 
parison simply  show  a  considerable  variation  in  price  prevailing  at 
the  same  time,  which,  if  it  has  any  significance,  tends  to  prove  the 
absence  of  any  collusion  among  the  mifls. 

Table  21  seems  to  indicate  an  insignificant  increase  of  price  in  10 
years  in  middle  western  cities. 

The  report  says : 

It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  the  average  price  for  the  smaller  cities  shows  prac?- 
tlcally  no  change  In  the  prices  dnring  the  lO-year  period ;  if  anything,  a  lower 
level  at  present  compared  with  the  beginning  of  me  decade,  the  price  In  1900 
being  $46.38  and  $45.39  in  1911.  This  is  obvioasly  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  low  prices  shown  in  the  earlier  period  are  due  to  the  long-term  contracts 
made  wi&  the  metropolitan  dailies. 

This  means,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  great  dailies  have  been  buy- 
ing their  paper  lower  than  the  mill  could  properlv  aflford  to  sell  it 
for,  and  to  partlv  compensate  they  have  had  to  charge  the  smaller 
papers  a  relatively  higher  price.  If  the  lar^r  papers  have  to  pay 
m  future  a  fairer  price,  allowing  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manu- 
facturer, the  smaller  papers  will  be  the  gainers  as  well.  Cheap  paper 
allows  the  metropolitan  dailies  to  overshadow  the  papers  in  the 
smaller  cities  and  country  towns. 
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COST  OF  PBODUCTION  EXTENDING  OYER  A  SERIES  OF  YEARS. 

[Page  77.] 

Table  24. — Itemized  coat  of  production  per  ton  of  sulphite  pulp,  hy  years, 

1901-1909, 


Items. 

1901 

1902 

1903 
13.32 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1900 

Materiil: 

Snlphor 

13.24 

13.24 

13.15 

$2.97 

$2.87 

$2.81 

12.74 
.07 
.49 

21.42 

13.01 
.11 

Llixiwtone T 

\4mvt , 

.73 

12.74 

.66 

13.60 

.60 
14.02 

.64 
15.51 

.63 
16.18 

.67 
17.03 

.56 

17.75 

.46 

Wood 

22.27 

ToUd 

16.71 

17.40 

18.02 

19.30 

19.79 

20.47 

21.12 

24.72 

2&90 

CoffiTexston: 

MuitilBctoriDff  Iftbor. 

3.90 
.16 

3.96 
.15 

4.26 
.16 

4.38 
.14 
.04 
.08 
.14 
.06 

1.35 
.61 

2.22 
.03 
.20 
.01 
.12 

4.20 
.16 
.04 
.08 
.12 
.05 

1.34 
.50 

2.16 
.02 
.17 
.02 
.12 

4.19 
.17 
.04 
.12 
.10 
.05 

1.46 
.69 

2.24 
.02 
.15 
.02 
.10 

4.59 
.18 
.06 
.13 
.13 
.06 

1.67 
.66 

2.31 
.02 
.15 
.02 
.09 

4.28 
.13 
.04 
.06 
.13 
.05 

1.03 
.77 

2.47 
.03 
.18 
.02 
.15 

3.60 

f!^!T!^:.!\^^^v.  V....: 

Wii«s 

.09 
.04 

Screen  plates 

.16 
.18 
.06 

1.45 
.68 

2.18 

.11 
.16 
.05 

1.27 
.56 

2.23 

.08 
.15 
.05 

1.11 
.55 

2.42 
.02 
.15 
.02 
.09 

.09 

Belting 

.13 

LubiicoDts 

.04 

Kepfttr  mftteri^ 

1.34 

"RflTOitr  Iftbor , . , . . 

.82 

Fuel,  coal 

2.20 

Bam 

.02 

Miscellaaeous  operating  expen  es. 
Office 

.13 

.09 

.17 
.02 

.10 

.08 

.12 

Total 

9.00 

8.67 

9.05 

9.37 

9.09 

9.26 

9.97 

9.33 

8.77 

DIrectcost 

2&71 
.01 

26.07 
.01 

27.07 
.01 

28.67 
.02 

28.87 
.27 

29.72 
.26 

31.06 
.24 

34.06 
.46 

34.68 

Fixed  charges,  insurance  and  taxes. . . 

.34 

Total  manofMtoring  cost 

25.72 

26.06 

27.08 

28.60 

29.14 

29.97 

31.32 

32.52 

as.  02 

Table  24  shows  that  the  cost  of  raw  materials  in  the  sulphite  mills 
in  the  United  States  covered  by  the  schedule  was  $16.71  per  ton  of 
sulphite  in  1901  and  $25.90  in  1909,  an  increase  of  $9.19.  It  is 
significant  that  the  cost  of  conversion  has  been  actually  reduced  in 
spite  of  the  great  increase  in  wages,  which  is  a  matter  of  common 
Imowledge,  and  of  an  increase  in  the  price  of  fuel  and  other  items 
over  which  the  manufacturer  has  no  control.  This  certainly  demon- 
strates that  our  miUs  and  management  have  been  improving  in  effi- 
ciency to  be  able  to  overcome  such  handicaps. 

Table  TS.—Itetniased  cost  of  production  of  ground-wood  pulp,  hy  years,  1901-1909, 


Items. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 
19.06 

1907 
$9.50 

1908 

1900 

ICaterial,  wood 

16.48 

16.96 

$7.09 

$7.41 

$8.38 

$8.78 

$11.14 

$11.82 

CoDverslon: 

.16 

Z37 
.12 
.12 

2.57 
.11 
.11 
.01 
.06 
.07 
.03 
.49 
.32 

-:63- 

.04 
.01 
.37 

2.53 

.10 
.11 
.03 
.06 
.07 
.04 
*     .01 
.36 
.04 
.04 

.05 
.01 
.36 

2.46 
.09 
.12 
.03 
.07 
.06 
.W 

•s 

.30 
.02 
.03 

.06 
.02 
.36 

2L46 
.10 
.14 
.03 
.07 
.06 
.04 
.62 
.29 
.01 
.03 

.07 
.02 
.37 

2.55 
.11 
.13 
.04 
.05 
.07 
.04 
.77 
.32 
.02 
.02 

.07 
.02 
.40 

2L64 
.11 
.10 
.04 
.06 
.07 
.04 
.88 
.41 
.04 
.03 

.16 
.02 
.60 

2.34 

Pulp  stones   T 

.10 

Felts 

.09 

Wires 

.04 

.08 
.10 
.05 
.56 
.37 
.02 

.06 
.07 
.04 

:§ 

.01 

.06 

Belting 

.06 

liUbr&^nts 

.04 

Repair  materials 

.50 

Renalr  labor 

.43 

FaeUcoal 

.03 

Bam    1 

.02 

expenses | j     .11 

Office 1 

.10 

.24 

.02 

Water  power 

Total        

'      .38 

.34 

.46 

4.16       4.42 

4.01 

4.25 

4.47 

4.21 

4.31 

4.60 

5.19 

4  61 

Direct  cost  

10.63     11.38 

11.10 

11.66 

12.85 

12.98 

13.39 

14.10 

ia34 

16.33 

Fixed  charges: 

.04 
.09 

.03 
.08 

:Sg 

.07 
.11 

.17 
.08 

.17 
.08 

.15 
.00 

.32 

.25 

Oeneral  exoense 

Total  

.21        .13 

.12 

.16 

.19 

.26 

.25 

.25 

.32 

.25 

Total  manufsoturlngcost 

ia84     11.61 

11.22 

11.81 

13.04 

13.23 

13.64 

14.35 

16.66 

16.58 
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Table  25  shows  for  ground  wood  similarly  an  increase  in  cost  of 
wood  of  $5.34:  per  ton  of  pulp.  The  total  cost  of  ground  wood  in- 
creased in  the  10  years  $5?r4  per  ton^  which  is  substantially  the  in- 
crease in  cost  of  wood. 

Tablb  26. — CoH  of  production  per  ton  of  new^^pritd  paper,  itemized,  emd  hy  yean  from 

1900  to  1909,  inclusive. 


Itama. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 

1 

1909 

Material: 

Oround  wood t  . , 

10.64  $10.00 
8.50      9.02 
.62  !      .76 
.66  1      .67 
,ii  1      .27 
.12  ,      .10 
.10        .10 
.16  ,      .15 

89.41 
8.32 
.70 
.67 
.27 
.06 
.11 
.15 

910.24 
8.44 
.66 
.46 
.27 
.03 
.12 
.15 

1111.66 

9.34 

.70 

.46 

.25 

.16 

$11.08 
8.63 
.63 
.40 
.23 
.02 
.15 
.20 

$11.40 
8.26 
.60 
.49 
.21 
.02 
.16 
.17 

, 
912.22  $13.3$ 

0.06  ;  laas 

.56  ,      .63 
.37        .34 
.19  1      .21 
.01        .01 
.16  ;      .14 
.16  ,      .14 

ffi^M 

Sulphite 

MlU 

Wrappera 

.61 

FiSera!:..:.: 

.35 

AlUTX*.  ..                     - 

.Id 

Bleach  chemicals.. ..: 

Color 

.01 
.14 

flff  l»^ir.                             r         ,                     

.IS 

Total 

19.84 

21.07 

19.58 

20.37 

22.63 

21.34 

21.38 

22.71 

35.06 

M.55 

Conversion: 

Manaiacturing  labor 

Felts 

3.80 
.67 
.44 
.04 
.14 
.07 
.62 
.88 
.45 

2.19 

4.00 
.63 
.45 
.04 
.16 
.07 
.44 
.85 
.62 

2.30 

4.11 
.61 
.38 
.03 
.13 
.06 
.41 
.91 
.68 

2.34 

4.15 
.66 
.31 
.02 
.12 
.06 
.42 
.75 
.60 

2.60 

3.94 
.64 
.32 
.03 
.12 
.06 
.45 
.89 
.56 

2.34 

8.83 
.72 
.32 
.02 
.11 
.06 
.44 
.94 
.65 

2.22 

3.80 
.76 
.33 
.02 
.10 

:% 

1.01 

2:}? 

4.19 
.83 
.32 
.03 
.11 
.06 
.35 

1.09 
.63 

X23 

4.35 
.91 
.34 
.02 
.13 
.08 
.37 
.99 
.TO 

2.29 
.03 

.14 
.03 
.16 

3.n 

.81 

Wires 

.33 

Screen  plates 

.03 

BeltingT 

'.12 

Lubricants.  ..r 

.08 

Finishing  material 

Repfidr  material 

.35 

1.03 

Repair  labor 

Fuelooel 

.6S 
2.08 

Bam 

.02 

MisoeHaaeoas     opemting 
expenses 

.18 

.15 

.     .13 

.09 
.03 
.16 

.09 
.08 

.18 

.10 
.03 
.13 

.00 
.02 

1     .11 

.OS 

Offioe. 

.01 

Water  pants 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.U 

TotaL 

9.44 

9.86 

0.84 

9.86 

9.66 

9.46 

9142 

9.96 

iai4 

9.40 

Direct  cost 

29.28 
.42 
.96 

30.95 

.46 
1.02 

29w42 
.44 

1.26 

30.22 

.46 

1.42 

32.28 
.43 
1.48 

90L80 
.30 
.94 

3a  80 

.28 
.86 

32.87 

.31 
.85 

35.89 
.51 
1.25 

33.96 

Inffum-QCf  and  taz^s. ....  . .  . . 

.34 

Administration 

.91 

Manufacturing  total 

30.66 

32.43 

31.12 

32.10 

34.19 

32.04 

31.94 

33.83 

W  ■     «  1 

37.35 

3.91 
.98 
,45 

35.20 

Marketing: 

Freignt,  cartage,  and  stor- 
age  

3.40 

.40 

2,40 

3.36 

.40 

2.64 

3.54 
.38 
1.94 

3.68 
.24 

1.64 

3.87 
.24 
.91 

3.70 
.28 
.95 

3.89 
.fl 
.70 

3.67 
.19 
.61 

3.89 

Sales  dtrision  expensed 

Settlement  charges 

.20 

.29 

Total 

6.20 

6.30 

5.86 

5.46 

5.02 

4.89 

4.81 

4.37 

4.64 

4.37 

Total  cost  delivered 

36.86 

38.73 

36.98 

37.66 

39.21 

i5:w' 

36.75 

38.20 

41.99 

39.57 

Table  26  shows  an  increase  of  $4.71  in  the  cost  of  materials  in  a 
ton  of  paper,  while  the  cost  of  conversdon  has  been  kept  stationary 
and  the  total  cost  of  manufacture  has  increased  only  $2.71  per  ton, 
while  the  one  item  of  wood  has  advanced  about  $7  per  ton  of  paper. 
To  have  overcome  to  such  an  extent  the  increase  in  cost  of  wood  and 
in  wages  ought  to  make  it  obvious  that  the  industry  has  not  dete- 
riorated, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  improved  in  efficiency.  There 
has  been  no  general  increase  in  the  price  of  paper  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  increase  in  cost  of  production.  Tables  for  other  croups 
of  mills  indicate  even  a  greater  increase  in  cost  than  shown  by  the 
tables  already  considered. 
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Tabls  33.— Co«<  of  production  of  neics-print  paper  in  a  Canadian  mill  for  190S, 
1909,  and  1910,  per  ton  of  paper  produced. 


Items. 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Material: 

OroQiid  wood 

19.23 
7.03 
.35 
.63 
.21 
.11 
.11 

98.94 

7.14 

.24 

.71 

:S 

.12 

19.39 

Sulpbite 

6.86 

Waste 

Clay 

.60 

Alum 

.36 

Size 

.30 

Color 

.09 

Total  material 

17.68 

17.70 

17.61 

Rubber  roUs 

3-S 

Manufacturing  wages 

4.01 

2.23 

1.00 

1.24 

.68 

.49 

.15 

.09 

1.70 

.10 

.10 

.33 

4.01 
1.86 
.90 
.97 
.64 
.30 
.12 
.08 
2.07 
.04 
.07 
.11 

Fuel r....T 

1.60 
.79 

Repair  labor 

Repair  material 

.60 

Fefts 

.66 

Wires 

.28 

Belting 

.00 

Lubricants 

.07 

Finishing  expense 

1.66 

Screen  plates 

.02 

Miscellaneous 

.05 

General  tpIII  material 

.09 

Total  conTersion 

12.12 

11.16 

9.69 

Total  material  and  conversion 

29.70 

28.86 

27.20 

Taxes  and  insurance 

.14 
.93 
.06 

.14 
.75 
.00 

.16 

G  eneral  expense 

.62 

Pap«r-mfll  (iiiowance ... 

.05 

TofAl  charges  and  f»xpenae 

1.13 

.98 

.82 

Total  cost  at  mill 

30.82 

29.84 

28.02 

X 

Table  34. — Cost  of  production  of  ground-ioood  pulp  in  a  Canadian  mill  for  1908, 
1909,  and  1910,  per  ton  of  pulp  produced. 


Items. 


Rough  wood  used. 


Wood  preparing. 


Logs  to  mil 
Log  sorting. 

Fefts 

Manufacturing  wages. 

Repair  labor 

Repair  material 

Screen  plates 

Belting 

Lubricants 

Cylinder  faces 

Grindstones 

Miscellaneous 

General  mill  material. 


Total  conversion 

Total  stock  and  conversion. 


Taxes  and  Insurance.. 
General  expense. 
Shipping  en 


Total  charges  and  expense. . 
Total  cost  at  mill 


1908 


S7.20  ' 


.57 
.46 
.14 
.02 
1.58 
.37 
.39 
.12 
.05 
.03 
.01 
.14 
.04 
.14 


4.06 


.09 
.34 


.43 

11.08 


100873—11- 


-82 


1909 


16.48 


.47 
.43 
.16 
.03 
1.44 
.44 
.44 
.08 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.19 
.05 
.06 


3.87 


.08 
.29 


.37 


10.72 


1910 


$5.92 


.22 
.15 
.06 
1.^ 
.60 
.S4 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.02 
.13 
.04 
.05 


3.38 


9.25 


.09 
.25 
.008 


.35 


9.60 
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Table  36. — Co9t  of  production  of  sulpMie  pvlp  in  a  Canadian  paper  miU  for 
1908,  1909,  and  1910  per  ton  of  pulp  produced. 


Items. 

1006 

1900 

IfilO 

''"^SSih  wood  used 

•14.57 

2.73 

.84 

813.13 

3.82 

.30 

SU.89 

Bulpnur 

2.72 

Other  material 

.31 

Total  matfirial 

17.04 

16.36 

i&oe 

1.71 
.94 
.27 
S.12 
2.19 
.15 
.71 
.76 
.06 
.OS 
.29 
.06 
.07 
.34 

1.47 
.87 
.32 
3.09 
1.83 
.15 
.47 
.58 
.04 
.M 
.21 
.M 
.04 
.U 

1.1* 

iiflpto^ii^.r                         -         .,      .    ,   , , 

.4S 

Ix^flortlng 

.32 

2.n 

FoeL 

1.S6 

jeltB 

.12 

Repair  labor 

.48 

Bfpatr  tn^terial. ..    . , , 

.53 

KmnE 

.05 

Lnbrtcants 

.02 

.19 

Cylindtf  bum 

.04 

iAneUaneons 

.05 

4}im^irAl  mill  Tnatfftal 

.13 

Total  oonTenlon 

10.70 

9.23 

8.04 

Total  stock  and  oofnyersioD 

28.34 

25.48 

23.06 

T%T«i  ft»>d  ?»vnirano(^ 

.21 
.89 
.05 

.22 
.73 
.04 

.26 

Oeoeral  expeose 

.66 

Bnlphlte  mill  %linwanoe 

.06 

Total  «*» vgfls  and  ezpenae. .................  . . 

1.15 

.99 

.96 

Total  009*  at  X!»lll 

29.49 

26.47 

24.09 

Tables  33,  34.  and  35  show  that  the  Canadian  mill  or  mills  covered 
by  them  have  oeen  getting  cheaper  wool  for  three  years,  and  also 
cutting  down  the  cost  of  conversion.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  im- 
provements in  plant  and  management 

IMPORTS  OF  WOOD  FtTLP  IK  UNITED  STATES. 
[Page  65.] 

Ground-wood  pulp  is  imported  mostly  from  Canada.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  it  comes  m  free  of  duty.  The  other  half  pays  $1.66  per  ton. 
The  remission  of  duty,  I  believe,  in  this  instance,  at  any  rate,  merely 
adds  to  the  profit  of  we  Canadian  manufacturer,  and  does  not  benefit 
anybody  else. 

The  great  influx  of  European  chemical  pulp,  mostly  sulphite  fiber 
is  a  more  important  matter  and  is  really  a  serious  menace.  The 
report  says: 

Germany  has  been  steadily  and  rapidly  forging  to  the  front  as  a  source  of 
our  imports,  etc. 

Also: 

The  figure  for  the  last  six  months  of  1910  indicates  an  uninterrupted  con- 
ttnuance  of  their  remarkable  progress. 

In  1908  less  than  $1,600,000  worth  of  unbleached  chemical  fiber  was 
imported,  whereas  in  1910  nearly  $6,000,000  was  imported.  Reci- 
procity with  Canada  will  merely  allow  the  Canadians  to  take  the 
market  for  sulphite  away  from  European  countries,  and  will  hasten 
the  decline  of  its  manufacture  here — already  started. 
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The  report  says  that "  it  may  be  stated  as  an  apimttimation  that  the 
annual  product  (at  average  cost  of  mill)  is  not  far  from  oae-half  the 
necessary  capital  invested."  This,  in  our  opinion,  rather  understates 
the  disparity.  But  accepting  it  as  a  basis  for  calculating  what  a  rea- 
sonable price  and  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  are,  it  means  that 
the  profit  on  sales  must  be  twice  the  necessary  profit  on  capital.  A 
bare  6  per  cent  on  investment  would  call  for  12  per  cent  on  sales,  but 
to  insure  against  contingencies,  such  as  droughts,  floods,  strikes,  for- 
est fires,  and  many  other  uniavorable  conditions  sure  to  arise,  10 
per  cent  on  investment  should  be  the  basis  in  order  to  insure  an 
average  return  of  6  per  cent  year  in  and  year  out.  This  means  20 
per  cent  on  sales. 

We  have  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  news-print  paper  in 
the  United  States  is  $32.88.  The  board  allows  $1.75  per  ton  addi- 
tional for  depreciation,  this  being  3  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  actual 
cost  of  the  plant,  or  a  life  of  33  years.  They  also  allow  60  cents  per 
ton  for  interest  on  working  capital.  The  cost  of  administration,  sell- 
ing expense,  freight,  cartage,  storage,  settlement  charges,  as  given  in 
Table  81,  amount  to  $5.44  per  ton.  This  is  conservative.  These  addi- 
tional charges  bring  the  average  cost  of  paper  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lisher up  to  $40.67,  say  $40  per  ton,  in  round  numbers.  As  shown 
above,  20  per  cent  must  be  earned  on  sales  to  insure  the  modest  return 
of  6  per  cent  on  investment.  Twenty  per  cent  on  $40  is  $8.  Thus  $48 
per  ton  would  be  the  minimum  average  price  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  average  mill,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  price  as  indi- 
cated by  9ie  tables  and  confirmed  by  common  knowledge  is  less  than 
$45,  or  at  least  $3  under  the  reasonable  price.  If  the  President  and 
Congress  stood  by  the  platform  of  the  Republican  Party  and  bv  the 
results  of  their  own  Tariff  Board's  investigation,  the  duty  should  be 
$13.35  to  cover  the  difference  in  the  average  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  Instead  of  this,  solely  through  the  machinations  of  a  clique 
of  avaricious  publishers  our  meager  duty  of  $6  under  the  Dingley 
tariff  was  cut  down  to  $3.75,  and  now  they  demand  as  the  price  of 
supporting  reciprocity  that  we  shall  be  stripped  of  all  protection, 
knowing  mil  well  that  it  means  the  expatriation  of  the  industry  and 
thousands  of  wage  earners.  Abandoned  mills  and  homes  would  bo 
the  monument  of  their  greed  and  a  lasting  reproach  to  the  President 
and  legislators  should  they  give  it  recognition  and  effect.  If  we  had 
the  power  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  country,  we  believe  they 
would  rebuke  in  indignation  the  instigators  of  such  an  outrage.  The 
present  issue  involves  the  fate  of  a  great  industry. 


STATEMENT  IN  WBITIHO  HADE  BT  FRANK  DEOMOOOLE,  EDITOR 
OF  MOUNT  KISCO  EECOEDEE,  MOTTNT  KISCO,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  akd  Gbntlemen  :  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
before  you  in  regard  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  now  pending. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  ratification  of  that  treaty,  not  only  because  it  is 
an  enterm^  wedge  toward  free  trade,  but  because  it  is  so  completely 
one-sided  m  its  character  toward  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
The  proposed  treaty  gives  the  American  market  of  over  90,000.000 
people — a  people  noted  all  over  the  world  as  comprising  the  highest 
wage  earners,  who  live  the  most  comfortably,  and  who  are  the  great- 
est spenders — ^in  exchange  for  the  Canadian  market  of  less  than 
9,000,000,  whose  people  do  not  earn  as  good  wages,  do  not  live  as  well, 
nor  are  they  as  good  spenders.  And  it  is  the  working^  classes  who 
keep  the  money  in  circulation.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  looks 
to  me  like  a  bill  to  exchange  American  dollars  for  Canadian  dimes. 

I  am  especially  opposed  to  that  section  of  the  treaty  which  provides 
for  paper  and  wood  pulp  made  in  Canada  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty  or  tariff  into  the  United  States.  This  provision  for  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  tariff  on  news-print  paper  is  absolutely  wrong  and  will 
work  a  grievous  hardship  on  American  paper  manufacturers.  It  is 
evidently  a  response  to  the  clamor  that  has  been  raised  in  certain 
quarters  for  cheap  paper.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  like 
"  chasing  the  rainbow  to  find  the  crock  of  gold."  It  will  fail  to  give 
cheaper  paper.  My  opinion  is  based  upon  30  years'  experience  as  a 
newspaper  publisher  in  Mount  Kisco,  and  I  wish*  to  present  a  few 
facts  and  opinions  from  my  viewpoint. 

When  I  first  started  in  business  for  myself  30  years  ago  I  paid  7 
cents  a  pound  for  news-print  paper,  from  Henry  Lindenmeyer  &  Sons, 
New  York  City.  That  was  the  prevailing  price.  To-day,  and  for 
many  years  past,  I  can  and  have  nought  similar  paper  at  2^  cents  a 
pound.  That  is  a  regular  price  for  such  paper  in  sheets  such  as  is 
used  by  the  country  newspapers.    The  reduction  in  price  is  over  00 

?er  cent,  and  I  consider  print  paper  very  cheap  at  2^  cents  a  pound. 
'he  wonder  to  me  is  that  it  can  be  made  at  that  price,  when  one  con- 
siders the  many  operations  that  take  place  from  the  time  the  tree  is 
felled  in  the  forest  till  the  paper  is  packed  in  bundles  at  the  mills 
ready  for  shipment. 

Print  paper  is  even  cheaper  in  the  roll,  selling,  I  believe,  at  less 
than  2  cents  a  pound. 

The  Tariff  Board  recently  submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate 
its  report  on  the  comparative  cost  of  paper  production,  in  which  it 
stated  that  it  cost  $5.35  more  to  produce  a  ton  of  paper  in  the  United 
States  than  it  did  in  Canada.  Yet  the  present  United  States  tariff 
on  print  paper  is  only  $3.75  a  ton,  which  I  consider  is  entirely  inade- 
quate to  give  the  Unit^  States  paper  manufacturer  a  fair  profit  on 
nis  product,  as  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  protective  principle  that  the 
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tariff  should  at  least  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the  American 

§af>er  mills  are  making  an  exorbitant  profit  or  paying  enormous 
ividends.  But  evai  if  it  was  so,  the  publishers  of  the  large  city 
dailies  that  are  setting  up  such  a  cry  for  "  cheap  paper "  have  the 
remedy  in  their  own  hands.  Whv  don't  they  become  practical  pa- 
triots and  hunj  to  the  relief  of  those  who  are  suffering,  as  alleged, 
because  paper  is  not  cheap  enough?  Let  them  invest  part  of  their 
princely  earnings  in  buildinff  paper  mills  in  America;  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  investment  of  American  capital ;  hire  American  laoor, 
skilled^  and  unskilled ;  make  their  paper  here,  sell  it  at  a  dieaper 
price,  if  they  can;  and  thus  give  relief  to  their  burdened  brethren 
and  tjiemselves.  This  would  keep  the  money  in  the  country  and  give 
employment  to  American  labor  instead  of  sending  the  money  to 
Canada  to  pay  wages  to  Canadian  workmen. 

I  will  claim  that  American  paper  mills  are  not  making  an  enormous 
profit,  for  if  they  were  there  would  soon  be  more  mills,  whose  owners 
would  be  anxious  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  business. 

If  this  treaty  passes  and  becomes  a  law  I  fear  that  the  effect  on 
American  paper  mills  will  be  disastrous,  and  if  they  should  be  closed 
as  being  unprofitable  then  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Canadian 
mills,  with  the  result  that  increased  prices  would  quickly  follow,  over 
which  we  would  have  no  control  at  all. 

The  clamor  of  the  large  citv  papers,  notably  a  few  in  New  York 
City,  is  unfair,  unjust,  and  selfish.  These  papers  show  by  their  sale 
price  that  the  charge  of  1  cent  a  copy  is  inadequate.  The  World, 
American,  and  Times,  of  New  York  City,  sell  their  morning  edition 
at  1  cent  in  New  York  City,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City,  but  it  is 
2  cents  outside  those  places.  This  proves  that  they  think  the  paper 
is  properly  worth  2  cents,  but  the  intense  competition  in  the  city  won't 
let  them  charge  it 

The  New  York  Herald  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  paper  in  the 
city  that  has  the  business  backbone  to  charge  3  cents  a  copy  anywhere.. 
There  is  no  cry  of  oppression  from  anybody  who  buys  the  Herald. 
The  paper  is  worth  tne  money  and  everybody  willingly  pays  the 
price.  The  other  papers  are  worth  more  than  1  cent,  but  they  haven't 
got  backbone  enougn  in  the  business  oflSce  to  put  a  price  on  their 
product  that  will  yield  a  profit  instead  of  a  loss ;  therefore  they  cry 
to  Congress  for  "  cheap  paper."  And  yet  only  last  Friday,  May  26, 
1911,  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  consisted  of  16  pages,  the  Evening 
Globe  18  pages,  and  the  Evening  World  24  pages,  and  each  sold  for 
1  cent.    The  price  is  ridiculously  low. 

The  remedy  for  this  clamor  for  "  cheap  paper  "  is  the  coinage  of  a 
2-cent  coin,  so  that  the  daily  papers  can  oe  sold  at  that  price  readily, 
without  the  trouble  of  handling  two  small  coins  or  malting  change. 
This  coin  would  give  the  city  dailies  a  chance  to  "  ^et  together  "  and 
put  their  business  of  sales  on  a  proper  basis.  And  it  would  work  no 
hardship  on  the  purchaser.  Almost  every  mechanic  or  workman  of 
any  kind  has  haa  his  wages  increased  from  20  to  50  per  cent  in  the 
last  6  or  7  years,  and  the  prices  of  all  commodities  have  likewise  in- 
creased,   why  shouldn't  the  daily  paper  get  an  increased  price?    It 
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is  certainly  well  worth  it,  and  if  this  could  bo  done  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  this  clamor  for  cheap  foreign-made  paper. 

The  idea  of  "  cheap  "  paper  is  a  phantom.  I  was  bom  in  Ezig- 
land  and  lived  there  20  years  before  coming  to  America.  I  went  to 
England  on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  last  year.  One  of  my  brothers 
is  m  the  newspaper  publitsbing  business  there.  I  asked  him  what 
he  paid  for  print  paper.  He  said  "A  penny  farthing  a  pound.'' 
That  is  the  eqmvalent  of  2^  cents,  which  I  nay  here.  We  both  use 
sheet  paper.  £}ngland  is  absolutely  free  trade  in  its  manufacturing 
relations,  and  gets  its  wood  pulp  fnmi  France^  Germany,  Norway, 
Sweden,  or  anywhere  it  is  for  sale.  Yet  the  price  charsed  for  print 
paper  there  is  the  same  as  here;  so  that  I  can  not  see  mat  paper  is 
going  to  be  any  cheaper^  even  if  we  get  Canadian  paper  free  of  tariff, 
while  the  treaty  may  kill  our  paper-making  indus&y,  and  so  woib 
imtold  harm  to  American  capital  and  American  labor. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  will  not 
meet  with  your  approval. 


SUBHITTED  BT  H.  P.  ETm,  OF  DIHOHDALE,  MICH.,  IS  COKPU- 
AHCE  WTH  BEaVEST  OF  SEHATOB  WHUAKS. 

Michigan  State  Grange, 
Dimondale,  Mich.^  May  20j  1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Senator  :  I  am  inclosing  with  this  a  copy  of  the  circular  let- 
ter we  sent  out  with  the  petitions  that  I  called  the  conunittee's  attri- 
tion to  last  week.  Senator  Williams  asked  me  to  send  a  copy  to  you, 
and  I  promised  him  I  would  do  so.  With  kind  personal  regards, 
lam, 

Very  truly,  yours,  N.  P.  Hum^ 

Legislatxye  Committee,  Michigan  State  Orange, 

Pontiac,  Mick. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  inclosing  with  this  a  petition  protesting  against 
the  passage  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity.  We  honestly  hope  you  will 
have  as  many  voters  sign  this  petition  as  possible.  We  are  sending 
it  to  you  now  so  that  the  signatures  can  be  easily  gotten  on  election 
day.  As  you  probably  already  know,  this  measure  puts  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  on  the  free  list,  while  it  retains  the  duties  on  manu- 
factured goods.  For  instance,  wheat  is  admitted  free,  while  flour 
is  protected  50  cents  per  barrel.  Live  stock  is  admitted  free,  while 
dressed  and  canned  meats  are  protected  1 J  cents  per  pound.  Fellow 
farmers,  can  you  see  any  good  reason  why  the  manufacturer  should 
be  protected  and  the  producer  should  not?  Surely  more  labor  enters 
into  growing  the  wheat  for  a  barrel  of  flour  than  for  milling  it 
Why  should  the  labor  of  the  miller  be  protected  and  not  the  labor 
of  tne  grower? 

The  theory  of  protection  in  this  country  has  been  based  on  the 
proposition  of  a  tariff  duty  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
production  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  the  end  that  we  might 
maintain  a  higher  standard  of  values.  Canada,  with  its  new  and 
cheaper  lands,  cheaper  labor,  and  cheaper  f ooa  and  clothing  can 
prodnce  farm  products  cheaper  than  the  farmers  of  Michigan.  Then, 
why  should  he  not  be  protected,  if  all  other  industries  are? 

Farm  products  are  now  protected  on  an  average  of  about  25  per 
cent,  whue  manufactured  products  are  protected  about  45  per  cent 
This  reciprocity  measure  proposes  to  take  away  our  small  protection 
and  force  us  into  direct  competition  with  the  great  and  developing 
agricultural  resources  of  Canada,  while  it  gives  us  absolutely  nothing 
in  return  for  it.  It  simply  means  a  free-trade  market  for  what  we 
have  to  sell  and  a  protected  market  for  what  we  have  to  buy.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  measure  will  insure  to  our  people  an  adequate 
food  supply  for  the  future.  But  do  you  for  a  moment  question  our 
ability  to  feed  our  people,  if  we  can  lie  reasonably  assured  of  a  price 
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for  our  products  that  will  enable  us  to  develop  our  farms  and  employ 
labor?  Are  you  willing  to  stand  for  a  policy  that  will  tend  to  par- 
alize  American  agriculture,  that  we  may  favor  the  Canadian  farmer! 
We,  as  farmers,  can  not  maintain  a  paid  lobby  in  Washington  to 
protect  our  iiiterests.  But  we  can  and  will  do  our  best  to  defeat 
this  most  unjust  measure.  Will  you  not  do  your  part  by  getting 
all  the  signatures  you  can,  that  we  may  brin^  our  umted  strength  to 
bear  for  self  protection  ?  When  you  get  petition  signed  kindly  send 
to  C.  S.  Bartlett.  Pontiac,  Mich.  We  will  see  that  they  are  presented 
to  Congress  at  tne  proper  time. 

N.  R  HiJhLj 
Master  Michigan  State  Orange. 

C.  S.  Bartlett, 

L.  W.  OVIATT, 
G.  B.  HORTON, 

Legislative  Committee  Michigan  State  Grange. 


STATEHEISTT,  DT  WBITIHO,  BT  THE  HOME  MABKET  CLTTB,  BOS- 
TON, MASS.,  ALBERT  CLABEE,  SECBETABT. 

POSITION  or  EA8TE»N   MANUFACTURESS. 

(1)  The  Home  Market  Club,  which  I  represent,  is  composed  largely 
of  manufacturers  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  employ  an  aggregate 
of  several  hundred  thousand  people  and  several  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  is  devoted  chie^  to  the  cause  of  protection  by  duties 
on  imports.  On  the  13th  of  February,  1911,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  club  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  some  resolutions  on 
the  pendi^  compact  for  reciprocity  with  Canada,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing suflaces  to  state  the  club's  position  and  the  main  reason  for  it : 

Resolved,  That  while  mutual  benefits  may  be  possible  under  some  reciprocal 
trade  arrangement  with  Canada,  the  more  the  pending  compact  is  studied  the 
more  difficult  it  Is  to  approve  it  as  a  whole.  It  seems  to  us  contrary  to  the 
protective  principle,  which  should  treat  all  sections,  all  interests,  and  all  coun- 
tries alike.  It  not  only  discriminates  against  our  farmers,  fishermen,  lumber- 
men, pulp  and  paper  makers,  and  some  other  Industries,  but  it  is  accompanied 
by  intimation  that  further  reductions  are  contemplated.  It  is  not  likely  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living,  because  the  Canadians  and  the  middlemen  will  ad- 
vance prices  according  to  their  enlarged  opportunity. 

Copies  of  all  the  resolutions  were  furnished  to  all  the  Senators  at 
the  time,  hence  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  set  them  forth  in  ex- 
tenso  here. 

Further  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  same  body  on  the  20th  of 
March,  copies  of  which  were  furnished  to  members  of  the  Senate, 
which  deplored  the  President's  offer  of  full  free  trade  to  Canada, 
as  stated  m  his  Atlanta  speech  of  March  10,  his  apparent  disregard  or 
our  productive  industries,  his  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  Congress, 
his  neglect  of  the  information  of  his  own  Tariff  Board,  and  his  fre- 
quent exertions  of  influence  on  tariff  measures  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government. 

AGAINST  FREE  RAW    MATERIALS. 

In  the  past  this  club  has  opposed,  as  specific  measures  have  been 
pending,  the  demands  for  free  raw  materials.  Its  first  great  public 
meeting,  held  23  years  ago,  was  devoted  whollv  to  such  opposition, 
and  was  addressed — among  others — ^by  John  Sherman  and  William 
McKinley.  In  April,  1903,  the  full  board  of  directors  and  other 
oflScers  adopted  unanimously  this  resolution : 

Resolved,  Tliat  we  believe  that  the  producers  of  so-called  raw  material  are  as 
much  entitled  to  reasonable  protection  as  the  makers  of  finished  goods,  and  we 
are  sure  that  a  removal  of  protection  from  the  one  class  of  products  will  pre- 
cede but  a  little  the  removal  from  the  other  also. 

In  January,  1906,  the  same  body  (somewhat  differently  composed) 
by  a  unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

That  we  favor  adequate  and  impartial  protection  to  every  American  industry ; 
that  we  wish  farming,  mining,  and  shipping  to  be  as  well  protected  as  manu- 
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facturlng;  that  we  do  not  demand  free  raw  materials  except  when  we  are 
obliged  to  depend  mainly  upon  foreign  supplies;  that  in  Massachusetts  this 
demand  comes  chiefly  from  those  who  would  like  to  break  down  the  policy  of 
protection,  aided  by  others  who  think  their  own  interests  depend  but  little  upon 
protection  and  therefore  do  not  appreciate  its  great  indirect  benefits. 

I  may  add  that  whenever  the  subjects  have  arisen,  the  club  in  its 
publications  has  opposed  free  wool,  tree  hides,  free  lumber,  free  pulp, 
free  paper,  free  farm  products  in  general,  and  its  greatest  opposition 
to  this  compact  with  Canada  is  because  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  compact  is  free  raw  materials. 

PI£C£M£AL  REVISION  UNSCIENTIFIC. 

(2)  This  club  is  opposed  to  it  upon  the  further  ground  that  so  far 
as  it  goes  it  is  a  piecemeal  revision  of  the  tariflf,  which  we  regard 
as  unscientific  and  unjust  and  calculated  to  keep  business  frequently 
if  not  constantlv  disturbed.  On  this  subject  I  b^  to  submit  the  copy 
of  a  letter  to  President  Taft,  which  was  addressed  to  him  by  order 
of  our  executive  committee  on  the  6th  day  of  September,  1910,  and 
which  I  attach  hereto. 

A  PERIL  TO  EMPl6yMSNT  AND  WAGES. 

(8)  We  further  oppose  the  compact  because  we  believe  it  will  en- 
danger the  employment  and  the  wages  of  our  industrial  population. 
In  support  of  this  proposition,  I  beg  respectfully  to  submit  a  circular 
issued  in  1904  by  a  committee  of  shoe  workers  m  lipm^  Mass.,  when 
reciprocity  with  Canada  was  the  leading  political  issue  in  a  Massa- 
chusetts campaign.  I  regard  it  the  best  trades-union  circular  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  while  wages  in  the  different  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Canada,  may  have  since  somewhat  increased,  there  is  recent 
information,  which  I  consider  entirely  trustworthy,  that  the  wages 
of  shoe  workers  in  Canada  are  still  at  least  10  per  cent  lower  than 
those  in  Massachusetts,  which  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  transfer  of 
machinery  from  this  country  to  Canada  in  case  Canadian  shoes 
should  be  admitted  to  this  country  free  of  duty.  I  attach  the  circular 
hereto. 

(4)  One  of  the  arguments  employed  by  friends  of  the  compact  is 
that  in  some  way  it  will  be  the  means  of  reducing  oiu*  general  tariff 
to  about  the  Canadian  level  of  duties. 

WHY    UNITED    STATES    DITTIES    ARE    HIGHER    THAN    CANADIAN. 

This,  I  respectfully  submit,  would  be  as  unscientific  as  any  other 
partial  revision.  Canada's  duties  suffice  for  her  need  of  both  revenue 
and  protection,  and  our  needs  are  very  different.  The  American 
market  being  so  much  greater  than  the  Canadian,  and  our  people 
having  so  much  more  purchasing  power,  the  pressure  from  foreign 
products  is  vastly  greater  here,  thus  necessitating  higher  duties  if 
we  are  to  maintain  the  protective  system. 

A  FALSE  DEFINITION. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  definition  of  the  just  measure  of 
protection  contained  in  the  Republican  national  platform  of  1908, 
which,  it  is  understood,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Taft,  namely,  that  the 
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duties  should  cover  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer, 
seems  to  me  a  radical  error.  This  was  followed  by  Mr.  Taft's  prom- 
ise of  a  general  reduction  of  duties,  which  promise  was  made  before 
there  was  any  investigation  by  Congress  or  by  a  Tariff  Board.  The 
failure  in  some  respects  to  reduce  duties  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Pimie  bill  has  been  the  occasion  of  repeated  charges  that  the  party 
did  not  keep  its  promise  and  therefore  there  should  be  a  further 
revision  downward.  This  has  been  highlv  detrimental  to  business 
and  is  one  of  the  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  this  arrangement 
with  Canada. 

The  differences  in  the  cost  of  production  between  this  country  and 
other  countries  constitute  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  protective 
duties,  but  they  are  not  and  can  not  be  a  just  measure  of  the  duties. 
First,  because  foreign  costs  of  production  are  almost  impossible  of 
ascertained,  and,  second,  because  many  factors  enter  into  exporta- 
tion besides  costs  of  proauction.  The  true  rule  by  which  to  measure 
protective  duties  is  the  volume  of  imports.    No  matter  what  foreign 

goods  cost,  if  they  come  here  they  displace  American  goods,  and  such 
uties  should  be  applied  as  will  handicap  the  competition. 

BRPnSH  AND  CANADIAN  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  MOST-FAVORED-NATION 

CLAUSE. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  compact  is  that  it  will  make 
Canada  a  dumping  ground  for  imports  from  many  countries,  which 
imports  will  seek  the  American  market  through  Canada  as  a  back 
door. 

We  are  not  in  danger  from  our  own  treaties  which  have  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  as  is  historically  set  forth  in  Senate  Document 
No.  29  of  this  present  session.  But  Great  Britain,  being  a  free-trade 
country,  and  therefore  having  no  bargaining  power,  does  not  rec- 
ognize" the  "rule  of  equivalency,"  and  holds  mat  the  special  consid- 
eration set  forth  in  reciprocity  treaties  or  arrangements  does  not 
exempt  them  from  the  application  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  holds  that  a  compact  which  is 
given  for  a  price,  however  inadequate  the  price  may  oe,  stands  by 
itself,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  claim  by  any  other  country  of  most- 
favored-nation  treatment ;  while  Great  Britain  holds  that  any  inter- 
change of  goods  at  lower  rates,  whether  specially  pjaid  for  or  not,  is 
equafly  open  to  all  countries  whose  commercial  treaties  have  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause.  Canada  admits  this  interpretation  to  be  bind- 
ing upon  her,  so  far  as  concerns  British  treaties  to  which  her  assent 
had  teen  given. 

There  are  12  such  countries,  namely,  Argentine  Republic,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Russia,  Spain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Japan,  feolivia,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  besides,  of  course,  the  great 
dominions  in  the  British  Empire.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  are 
both  agricultural  and  manufacturing  countries,  and  since  their  prod- 
ucts are  to  be  admitted  to  Canada  at  the  same  duties  as  those  of  the 
United  States  under  this  compact,  the  value  of  our  expected  market 
in  Canada  will  be  greatly  diminished,  and  all  the  goods  from  those 
countries  which  can  not  be  distinguished  from  goods  of  Canadian 
origin  can  come  into  the  United  States  through  Canada  without  fear 
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of  detection.    This  consideration  alone  ou^t  to  suffice  to  defeat  the 
ratification  of  the  compact. 

For  fuller  information  on  this  subject,  I  append  hereto  an  article 
from  the  May  number  of  Industrial  Canada  and  an  article  from  the 
British  Trade  Eeview,  of  London,  in  the  issue  for  May  1, 1911,  based, 
upon  a  report  of  the  British  tariff  commission.  I  commend  these 
articles  to  the  study  of  Senators,  and  with  high  respect  I  have  the 
honor  to  be, 

Yours  and  the  committee's  obedient  servant, 

AlAEBT  ClARKB. 


I.ETTER  TO  PRESmBNT  TAFT  AGAINST  PARTIAL  TARIFF  REVISION. 
[Sent  last  summer,  but  not  printed  until  November  20.] 

Home  Market  Club, 

Boston^  September  5,  1910. 
Hon.  William  H.  Taft, 

President  of  the  United  States,  Beverly^  Mass. 

Mr.  President:  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Home  Market  Club,  held  August  30,  it  was  voted  that  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  expi'ess  to  you,  with  assurances  of  a  desire  to  sup- 
port your  administration,  the  opinion  which  its  members  entertain 
that  the  suggestion  for  piecemeal  revision  of  the  tariff — one  schedule 
at  a  time — will  be  found  impracticable,  because  whatever  the  House 
of  Representatives  may  do,  the  Senate,  which  has  no  rule  of  closure, 
is  not  likely  to  adopt  a  joint  rule,  or  a  Senate  rule,  which  will  cir- 
cumscribe its  powers  of  amendment,  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
are  as  unlimited  on  revenue  bills  "  as  on  other  bills." 

Regardless,  however,  of  parliamentary  or  constitutional  diflGicul- 
ties,  upon  which  the  committee  professes  no  expert  knowledge,  its 
members  as  business  men  think  that  one-schedule  revision  would  be 
unfair,  because  the  various  schedules  of  the  tariff  necessarily  bear 
relation  to  each  other.  For  example,  if  the  duties  in  the  wool  and 
woolens  schedule  were  to  be  reduced,  is  it  not  possible  that  those  in 
the  machinery  schedule,  which  affect  the  cost  of  producing  woolens, 
should  also  be  reduced  ?  Likewise  those  on  building  materials,  fuel, 
oil,  leather,  chemicals — on  everything  in  whatever  schedule  that 
affects  the  cost  of  wool  growing  and  wool  manufacturing?  In  fur- 
ther illustration,  take  the  cotton  schedule,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
metal  schedule  for  its  machinery;  oh  the  wood  schedule  for  lumber 
for  construction,  bobbins  and  shuttles,  and  many  other  supplies; 
on  the  leather  schedule  for  belting,  pickers,  etc. ;  and  on  the  chemical 
schedule  for  dyestuffs,  oils,  and  paints. 

Then,  there  is  the  danger  of  sectional  animosity  being  developed 
throughout  the  country.  Many  of  the  loudest  talkers  in  Congress  in 
favor  of  tariff  revision  have  stoutly  opposed  any  reduction  on  articles 
in  which  their  States  are  especially  interested.  With  piecemeal 
revision,  it  might  be  very  easv  to  attack  one  section  of  the  country 
and  secure  a  vote  that  would  do  grievous  injury  to  its  industries. 

All  the  textile  schedules  are  closely  related  on  account  of  the  labor 
question  and  the  interchangeability  of  the  help  from  one  branch  of 
textile  manufacturing  to  another.    If  conditions  are  produced  that 
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necessitate  a  change  of  the  basis  of  labor  in  one  industry,  it  would 
be  fair  and  necessary  that  the  other  industries  should  not  continue 
on  the  old  basis.  In  other  words,  the  industry  that  was  first  affected 
would  be  handicapped  in  the  competition  with  other  industries  which 
had  not  yet  been  affected  by  revision. 

To  some  extent  these  reasons  apply  to  every  schedule  and  they  seem 
to  the  committee  conclusive  that  when  the  tariff  is  revised  it  must  bfe 
revised  as  a  whole. 

If  this  method  is  open  to  the  objection  that  interests  may  combine, 
so  is  the  proposed  method,  for  to  save  themselves  they  may  either 
unitedly  defend  a  schedule  that  is  first  attacked,  to  prevent  further 
assaults,  or  some  of  them  may  combine  against  a  Jonah;  besides, 
nothing  could  more  effectually  invoke  the  danger  of  class  legislation 
and  sectional  interest  or  prejudice  than  such  a  partial  revision. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  thelfe  would  be  nearlv  or 
quite  as  much  disturbance  to  general  business  from  partial  as  from 
total  revision,  because  uncertainty  would  prevail,  and  added  to  it 
would  be  jealousies  between  industries;  and  no  sooner  would  one 
schedule  be  revised  than  there  would  be  a  demand  to  take  up  others. 

The  importance  of  a  settled  policy  for  a  period  of  years,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  industries  for  which  the  committee  speaks,  are  the 
considerations  which  prompt  them  to  submit  these  views.    In  their 
behalf  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  high  respect. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

Albert  Clarke,  Secretary, 


WOULD  RECIPROCITY  HEIJ»  AMERICAN  SHOE  WORKERS? 


[From  the  Lynn  Central   Labor  Union's  program.   Issued  for  the   Massachusetts   State 
Branch  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention,  1004.] 

The  duty  on  imported  shoes  is  25  per  cent.  If  it  were  repealed  or 
reduced,  would  not  some  of  the  low-wage  countries,  all  of  which  now 
have  American  shoe  machinery,  compete  with  us,  and  would  not  our 
manufacturers  make  it  an  excuse  for  reducing  wages?    Let  us  see: 

CotnparUon  of  daily  wages  of  several  classes  of  shoe  workers. 


Canada. 

England. 

Fraaoe. 

Massachu- 
setts. 

Catters 

11.50 
2.00 
L40 
1.42 
1.67 
1.73 

11.30 
1.34 
1.05 
1.22 

IL36 
1.60 
1.25 
.77 

12.40 

Lasters 

2.66 

Stitchers 

Heelers 

2.28 
3.72 

Edge  setters 

Fiidshers 

3.60 

1.30 

1.06 

3.11 

In  1894  the  weekly  wages  of  journeymen  shoemakers  in  Germany 
ranged  from  $1.66  in  Breslau  to  $5.23  in  Bremen,  and  in  other  places 
they  were  from  $2.50  to  $3.50 — that  is,  they  were  little  more  for  a 
week  than  similar  workmen  in  America  get  for  a  day.  A  consular 
report  says  that  in  Berlin  the  average  earnings  per  year  in  the  differ- 
ent factories  are,  for  men,  $142.80  to  $214.20;  for  women,  $47.60  to 
$119;  and  for  youths  of  both  sexes,  from  $47.60  to  $117.10.    Doubt- 
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1668  they  are  swiewhat  higher  now,  but  they  are  still  very  low  com- 
pared with  earnings  in  America. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  American  workman  turns  out  a  greater 
product  in  the  same  time  than  any  f  orei||^  workman.  As  a  rule  this 
IS  true,  but  the  official  reports  from  which  the  above  table  was  com- 
piled  snow  that  foreign  operatives  of  the  same  class  work  more  hours 
per  week  than  those  in  Massachusetts — for  example,  59  in  England, 
CO  in  Canada,  and  60  to  72  in  France,  as  against  58  in  Massachu- 
setts. Probably  the  longer  time  abroad  nearly  makes  up  ior  the 
slower  speed. 

If  it  should  be  allowed  that  the  weekly  product  of  the  American 
workman  is  fi;reater  by  20  per  cent  than  that  of  his  foreign  com- 
petitors, the  labor  cost  here  would  still  be  more  than  50  per  cent 
greater  than  in  Canada,  90  per  cent  greater  than  in  England,  and  95 

Ser  cent  greater  than  in  France.    This  would  give  those  countries  a 
aneerous  advantage  in  competition. 

We  are  gaining  foreign  markets  without  reciprocity.  Our  exports 
of  boots  and  shoes  for  tne  year  ending  June  30, 1901,  were  valued  at 
$7,238,940,  as  against  $1,708,224  seven  years  ago,  when  the  present 
tarijS  was  enacted. 

And  yet  about  forty  times  as  many  of  our  boots  and  shoes  are  sold 
at  home  as  abroad,  and  the  home  market  grows  faster  than  our  for- 
eign market  What  should  we  gain  by  exchanging  it  for  them? 
Reciprocity  might  for  a  time  help  merchants  and  shippers,  but  for 
working  people  it  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

Charlas  O.  Whtoden, 
President  Joint  Council  Ifo.  4, 
John  R.  Ronaid, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Joint  Council  No.  4^ 

AlBEBT  M.  HaBLOW, 

Local  SSj 
Boot  and  Shoe  Workers^  Union,  Lynn,  Mass, 


FAVORED  NATIONS  AND'  RECIPROCITY — CANADA  IS  BOUND  BY  SEVERAL  OF 

GREAT  Britain's  trade  treaties — those  who  will  get  advantage 

OP  proposed  agreement — ^EFFECT  ON  CANADA-'S  POWER  TO  NEGOTIATE 
PBEFERENTAL  TREATIES. 

[By  B.  W.  Br«adner,  in  Industrial  Canada  for  May,  1911.] 

In  the  discussion  on  the  proposed  reciprocity  agreement  with  the 
United  States  some  references  nave  been  made  to  "  the  favored  na- 
tions," but  comparatively  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  favored  nations  and  Canada  at  the 
present  moment.  The  following  information  has  been  compiled  to 
show  the  historical  setting  of  the  favored-nation,  treaties  and  how 
the  present  proposed  revision  of  the  Canadian  tariff  will  apply  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States. 

The  resolutions  now  pending  before  the  House  of  Commons  to 
amend  the  customs  tariff  of  1907  so  as  to  allow  for  the  proposed 
reciprocity  agreement  with  the  United  States,  provide  as  follows : 
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,  1.  That  the  articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  xnannfactare  of  the  United  States, 
flpecified  in  Schedule  A  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  free  of  duty  when  im- 
ported from  the  United  Statea 

2.  That  the  articles,  the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
specified  in  Schedules  B  and-D  shall  be  admitted  into  Canada  upon  payment 
of  the  rates  of  duty  specified  in  the  said  schedules  when  Imported  from  the 
United  States. 

3.  That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
any  and  every  other  foreign  power  which  may  be  entitled  thereto  under  the 
provisions  of  any  treaty  or  convention  with  His  Majesty. 

4.  That  the  advantages  hereby  granted  to  the  United  States  shall  extend  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  several  British  colonies  and  possessions  with 
respect  to  their  commerce  with  Canada:  Provided,  however.  That  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  increase  any  rate  of  duty  now  provided  for  in 
the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Those  countries  known  as  the  favored  nations,  which,  under  treaties 
of  long  standing  with  Great  Britain,  are  entitled  to  any  tariff  ad- 
vantages granted  to  the  United  States  under  the  present  proposed 
agreement,  are  given  below,  with  the  dates  of  their  respective  treaties : 

Argentine  Confederation. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the  2d 
of  February,  1825. 

Austria-Hungary. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the  6th  of  De- 
cember. 1876. 

Bolivia. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the  29th  of  September, 
1840. 

Colombia. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1866. 

Denmark. — ^Under  original  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on  the  12th  of 
July,  1670,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  on 
the  14th  of  January,  1814. 

Japan. — Under  treaty  with  Canada  dated  the  Slst  of  January,  1906.  This 
treaty  will  terminate  on  the  17th  of  July,  1911.  It  is  understood  that  another 
treaty  with  Japan  is  now  under  consideration. 

Norway.^Vnder  treaty  with  Great  Biit:>in  dntecl  the  ISth  of  March.  1826. 

Russia. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain  dated  the  12th  of  January, 
1859. 

Spain. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  dated  the  9th  of  September, 
1713,  which  was  confirmed  by  another  treaty  dated  the  17th  of  August,  1814. 

Sweden.— Vnder  treaty  with  Great  Britain  dated  the  18th  of  March,  1826. 

Switzerland. — Under  treaty  made  with  Great  Britain,  dated  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1855. 

Venezuela.— Vnder  treaty  with  Great  Britain  dated  the  18th  of  April,  1825, 
confirmed  by  another  treaty  with  Great  Britain  on  the  29th  of  October,  1834, 
and  again  renewed  and  confirmed  by  an  exchange  of  notes  with  Great  Britain 
dated  the  13th  of  February,  1903. 

All  of  these  treaties  provide  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  into  British  territories  or  dominions  of 
articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  nations  above 
named  than  are  or  shall  be  payable  on  like  articles  being  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 

Regarding  the  French  treaty  with  Canada,  which  came  into  force 
on  the  1st  of  February,  1910,  any  tariff  advantages  granted  to  the 
United  States  on  certain  articles  specified  in  Schedules  B  and  C  of 
the  French  treaty  must  also  be  granted  to  France,  Algeria,  French 
colonies  and  possessions,  and  the  territories  of  the  Protectorate  of 
Indo-China.  The  articles  enumerated  in  the  French  treaty  which 
would  be  thus  affected  by  the  agreement  with  the  United  States  are : 
Cheese ;  garden,  field,  and  other  seeds  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for,  when  in  packages  weighing  over  1  pound,  not  including  flower 
seeds;  grass  seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed;  canned  meats 
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and  canned  poultry;  extracts  of  meat,  fluid  or  not;  peanuts,  shelled 
or  unshelled. 

Those  countries  now  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  would  also  be  panted  the  same  advantages  as  tlie  United 
States,  according  to  resolution  4.  The  British  preference  now  applies 
to  the  following  countries :  The  United  Kingdom,  the  British  colony 
of  Bermuda,  the  British  colonies  commonly  called  the  British  West 
Indies,  British  Guiana,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Straits  Settlements, 
New  Zealand,  South  African  Customs  Union. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  extension  of  the  tariff  advantages  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  colonies  and  possessions  was  op- 
tional with  Canada,  but  so  far  as  the  above-named  British  countries 
are  concerned  resolution  4  is  simply  in  conformity  with  the  British 
preferential  tariff  policy.  But  this  resolution  also  brings  in  the 
lollowing  additional  British  colonies  and  possessions  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  granted  to  the  United  States,  even  although  they  were 
never  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  British  preference:  Xewfound- 
land,  British  Honduras,  Australia,  Territory  of  Papua  (British  New 
Guinea),  I^abuan,  St.  Helena,  Aden,  Hongkong,  Cyprus,  Malta, 
Falkland  Islands,  Gibraltar,  British  North  Borneo,  Sarawak,  British 
West  African  colonies  as  follows:  Gambia,  Gold  Coast,  Sierra 
Leone,  Southern  Nigeria,  Northern  Nigeria,  and  Lagos;  British 
Central  Africa,  Mauritius,  Seychelles  Islands,  Federated  Malay 
States,  as  follows:  Pahang,  Negri  Sembilan,  Perak,  Selangor,  Solo- 
mon Islands,  Gilbert  and  Elice  Islands,  Tonga  and  Norfolk  Island. 

Section  8  of  the  customs  tariff  act  of  1907  provides  that  fish  and 
other  products  of  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  may  be  imported 
into  Canada  free  until  otherwise  determined  by  Governor  in  Council. 
The  above-named  favored  nations  and  British  countries,  however 
(excepting  France,  New  Zealand,  and  the  South  African  Customs 
Union),  offer  no  special  tariff  advantages  to  Canada  in  return  for 
the  advantages  obtained  by  them  under  the  provisions  of  the  French 
treaty  and  the  proposed  agreenient  with  the  United  States.  South 
African  Customs  Union  and  New  Zealand  now  give  a  preference  to 
Canadian  products. 

The  marked  difference  in  the  interpretation  of  trade  treaties  by 
Great  Britain  and  Canada  as  compared  with  the  United  States  is 
such  that  the  United  States  consider  favored  nations  have  no  right 
to  participate  in  the  tariff  advantages  granted  to  a  named  country 
in  return  for  tariff  advantages  granted  by  that  named  country  to  the 
United  States. 

(1)  The  tariff  advantages  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Canada 
do  not  extend  to  any  other  country. 

(2)  Canada,  under  the  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  reciprocity 
agreement,  will  grant  advantages  to  many  countries. 

(3)  Canada's  power  to  negotiate  preferential  trade  arrangements 
with  other  British  dominions  would  oe  in  a  large  measure  paralyzed, 
inasmuch  as  certain  British  dominions  hitherto  not  given  a  prefer- 
ence would  be  granted  the  same  advantages  as  the  United  States 
through  the  application  of  resolution  4,  covering  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment. In  this  way  Canada  would  lose  any  opportunity  she  might 
have  had  of  establishing  a  closer  trade  relationship  witTh  Australia. 

(4)  With  the  exception  of  the  treaties  with  France  and  Japan, 
power  of  abrogation  is  vested  in  Great  Britain.    Canada,  therefore. 
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can  not  withdraw  in  any  degree  from  such  tareaties  without  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  whole  treaties  by  the  Imperial  Government,  which 
would  imperii  a  large  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 


BRITISH  TRADE  RELATIONS  AND  THE  CANADIAN-AMERICAN  TREATT. 
[From  the  British  Trade  Reriew.  May  1,  1011.] 

An  important  memorandum  on  most- favored-nation  agreements  in 
relation  to  the  proposed  reciprocal  treaty  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  has  been  published  at  an  opportime  moment  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
interpretations  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  as  adopted  by  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  this  difference  be- 
comes of  immediate  practical  importance  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal  arrangement  between  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  always  maintained  what  is,  in  effect,  the  older  British 
interpretation  of  concession  for  concession — concessions  to  a  particular  State 
in  return  for  concessions  from  that  State  are  only  to  be  extended  to  most- 
fa  vored-nat  ion  States  which  give  corresponding  concessions.  Since  the  adoption 
of  free  trade  the  British  principle  has  been,  with  some  exceptions,  that  most- 
favored-nation  countries  must  grant  to  the  United  Kingdom  automatically  and 
without  fuTtber  compensation  every  tariff  concession  extended  to  any  other 
country. 

In  this  connection  there  is  quoted  a  passage  from  a  dispatch  written 
by  Lord  Granville  in  1885.  in  which  the  foreign  minister  of  the  day 
says: 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  interpretation  now  put  forward  would  nullify  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  for  any  country,  say  lYance,  though  bound  by  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause  in  her  treaty  with  Belgium,  might  make  treaties  with  any 
other  country  involving  reductions  of  duty  on  both  sides,  and  by  the  mere  Inser- 
tion of  a  statement  that  these  reductions  were  granted  reciprocally  and  for  a 
consideration  might  yet  refuse  to  grant  them  to  Belgium  unless  the  latter 
granted  what  France  might  consider  an  equivalent.  Such  a  system  would  press 
most  hardly  on  those  countries  which  had  already  reformed  their  tariffs  and 
had  no  equivalent  concessions  to  offer,  and  therefore  Great  Britain,  which  has 
reformed  her  tariff,  is  most  deeply  interested  in  resisting  it. 

Hitherto,  the  memorandum  goes  on,  this  difference  in  point  of  view 
has  been  of  no  substantial  importance  in  practice,  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  items  covered  by  the  reciprocity  agreements  concluded 
by  the  United  States.  Thus  the  reciprocity  treaties  with  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  covered  the  following  items:  Art  works,  sj^irits, 
wines,  preserved  fruits,  and  tartar;  those  with  Spain  and  Switzer- 
land, art  works,  spirits,  and  wine.  The  treaty  with  Portugal  was 
concerned  only  with  tartar,  spirits,  and  wine ;  that  with  Holland  con- 
cerned spirits;  and  that  with  the  United  Kingdom,  art  works.  None 
of  these  reciprocity  treaties  was  renewed  under  the  Payne- Aldrich 
tariff  law. 

The  position  is,  however,  entirely  changed  by  the  proposed  reci- 
procity a^eement  between  Canada  and  the  Umted  States.  •  For  the 
first  time  important  items  of  manufacture  are  to  be  made  the  subject 
of  an  arrangement,  and  owing  to  the  exceptional  interpretation  given 
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to  most-favored-nation  treatment  by  the  United  States  nearly 
iS,000,000  worth  of  British  products  would,  under  the  proposed 
reciprocal  arrangement,  be  subject  to  higher  duties  in  the  XJnited 
States  than  if  the  same  articles  were  imported  into  the  United  States 
tram  Canada.  These  higher  duties  will  apply,  of  course,  in  the  first 
instance,  not  to  the  United  Kingdom  only,  but  to  all  foreign  coun- 
tries. But,  as  the  Tariff  Commission  report  points  out,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  in  an  entirely  different  position  rrom  that  of  any  other 
country  desiring  a  modincation  of  the  United  States  tariff  in  her 
favor. 

Germany,  for  example,  wlU  suffer  the  same  differentiation  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  Germany,  having  a  negotiating  tariff,  can  offer  to  the  United 
States  reciproca]  concessions,  in  order  to  secure  for  her  products  the  lower 
United  States  duties  now  granted  to  Canada.  The  United  Kingdom,  having  no 
reciprocating  tariff,  is  without  effective  means  of  negotiating  for  concessions 
from  the  United  States. 

It  is  important,  also,  to  note,  continues  the  report,  that  the  c<Mn- 
peting  power  of  Germany  in  protected  markets  is  greater  than  that 
of  ^e  United  Kingdom.  Thus  in  1909,  the  latest  year  for  which  fig- 
ures are  available,  the  exports  from  Germany  and  the  United  King- 
dom to  identical  protected  markets  were:  Germany,  £95,500,000; 
United  Kingdom,  £49,000,000:  and  the  increases  over  1895  were:  Ger- 
many, £53,000,000;  United  Kingdom,  £22,000,000. 

The  memorandum  of  the  Tariff  Ciommission  then  proceeds  to  deal 
with  the  position  of  Canada  in  regard  to  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  of  British  international  trade  agreements.  Canada,  it  is  re- 
marked, is  concerned  as  part  of  the  British  Empire  in  some  20  most- 
favored-nation  treaties.  That  means  that  she  will  have  to  extend, 
according  to  the  British  interpretation  of  the  most-favored-nation 
clause,  to  all  these  countries,  without  receiving  any  eouivalent,  the 
tariff  concessions  she  makes  to  the  United  States.  This  enforced 
enlargement  of  the  area  for  concession  must  tend,  to  quote  the  memo- 
randum of  the  Tariff  Commission — 

ki  the  absence  of  an  imperial  principle  in  the  negotiation  of  trade  treaties,  to 
•ompel  Canada  to  seek  release  from  the  present  obligations  of  most-favored- 
nation  arrangements.  Especially  would  this  be  the  case  should  the  present 
■eciprocal  arrangemoit  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  lead  to  the  adop- 
tioii  of  the  policy  of  complete  commercial  union  between  the  two  coontries 
which  President  Taft  disclosed  in  March,  1911. 

The  question,  it  is  stated,  was  raised  in  its  general  aspect  so  long 
ago  as  1892,  when  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada 
adopted  a  memorial  to  Her  Majesty  setting  out  objections  to  the  sys- 
tem of  most-favored-nation  treaties  and  suggesting  the  adoption  of 
the  principle  of  reciprocal  concessions  as  between  the  various  parts  of 
the  jBritish  Empire  and  between  the  Empire  and  foreign  nations.  In 
reply  the  British  Grovemment  made  the  following  intimation : 

Many  of  the  commercial  treaties  entered  into  by  this  country  contain  most- 
fiEivored-nation  clauses,  and  these  treaties  apply  in  many  instances  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  all  the  colonies.  In  order,  therefore,  to  confer  upon  the  Domin- 
ion complete  freedom  in  its  negotiations  with  foreign  powers,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  very  extensively  the  existing  commercial  treaties  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  a  great  break-up  of  existing  commercial  relations,  of  which  Canada 
now  enjoys  the  benefits,  is  involved  in  the  suggestion. 
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The  Tariff  Ciommission  memorandum  adds : 

It  wlU  be  noted  that  in  this  dispatch  of  1892  the  British  Government  took  a 
most  serions  view  of  the  suggestion  of  the  separation  of  Canada  from  the 
imperial  treaty  system,  involving,  as  it  would,  a  "complete  break-up"  of  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  whole  British  Empire  with  foreign  countries.  Simi- 
larly, in  the  British  House  of  CJommons,  on  March  23,  1911,  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  stated  that  the  withdrawal  of  Canada 
from  most-favored-nation  treaties  would  involve  the  denunciation  of  these 
treaties  by  the  Imperial  Ctovemment. 

At  present  it  is  pointed  out  the  material  interests  affected  by  Can- 
ada's enforced  concessions  to  most-favored  nations  are  inconsider- 
able, but — 

it  has  to  be  remembered  that  every  extension  of  Canadian  reciprocity  is  made 
increasingly  difficult  by  these  most-fa vored-natlon  treaties  and  exposes  Canada 
to  diplomatic  complications.  Moreover,  if  reciprocity  with  the  United  States 
moves  in  the  direction  of  the  proposals  made  to  the  Canadian  Government  by 
Mr.  Taft  In  the  course  of  the  present  negotiations — 1.  e.,  complete  freedom  of 
trade  across  the  frontier — ^the  treaties  could  not  be  maintained  short  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Canadian  tariff  as  a  revenue-producing  agent.  In  fact,  the 
nearer  Canada  approaches  to  freedom  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  the 
nearer  she  must  approach  to  general  free  importation  if  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  is  maintained  in  its  present  form.  Canada's  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  of  the  same  character  as  the  imports  from  most-favored-nation  coun- 
tries—that is  to  say,  manufactures— end  are  similar  also  to  the  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  Canada  should  be  driven  by 
circumstances  to  accept  the  proposal  made  by  the  United  States  in  February, 
1911,  for  free  trade  in  everything  between  the  two  countries,  practically  the 
whole  of  Canada's  imports  from  all  countries  would  be  placed  on  the  free  list, 
and  both  the  revenue-producing  power  of  the  Canadian  tariff  and  its  power  of 
protecting  Canadian  manufactures  must  be  destroyed,  while  the  British  prefer- 
ence would  disappear. 

The  concluding  section  of  the  memorandum  summarizes  a  report 
issued  by  the  Tariff  Cionmiission  some  little  time  ago,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  nations  which  had  retained  the  power  of  negotiating  tariff 
treaties  gained  much  more  benefit  from  reciprocal  arrangements  than 
the  United  Kingdom  obtained  by  the  automatic  action  of  the  most- 
f avored-nation  understanding.  For  example,  it  was  shown  that  while 
only  28  per  cent  of  British  imports  into  Germany  enioyed  special 
rates,  38  per  cent  of  Austrian  imi)orts  and  51  per  cent  oi  Swiss  goods 
came  in  on  a  lower  scale.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  while 
tariff  countries  can  negotiate  for  reductions  on  articles  important  to 
their  trade  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  accept  whatever  reductions 
are  goin^,  and  the  favored  articles  may  not  be  of  value  to  our  trade. 
The  Tariff  Commission  memorandum  concludes : 

The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  seem  to  be  not  the  abandonment  of 
the  British  interpretation  in  favor  of  that  of  the  United  States,  but  the  resump- 
tion by  the  mother  country  of  her  former  power  of  direct  negotiation,  so  that 
the  States  and  the  British  Empire,  each  possessing  its  negotiating  tariff,  should 
be  enabled  to  unite  in  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign  countriea  It  has 
been  contended  by  some  of  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Deakin  at  the  imperial  conference  of  1907,  that  the  bargaining 
power  of  each  State  of  the  Empire  in  its  dealings  with  foreign  countries  would 
be  greatly  increased  by  such  Joint  action. 


STATEMEBT  AHS  LETTEB  SVBMITTES,  IK  WBIinr&,  BT  T.  L 
HirSSON,  OF  DETBOIT,  XICH. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  May  £3,  1911. 
Hon.  BoiBS  Penbose, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Corwndttee^ 

Washington^  Z>.  (7. 

My  Dear  Senator:  After  Mr.  McRae,, president  of  the  Detroit 
Board  of  Commerce,  had  addressed  your  committee  on  the  Canadian 
reciprocity  matter  on  Thursday  last,  it  was  suggested  by  one  of  the 
Senators  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  send  their  communications  to  you  in  writing.  You  very 
graciously  coi>sented  to  hear  from  us  in  that  way.  In  accordance 
with  that  I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  my  views  as  to  the  agreement 
with  Canada. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  a  merchant  and 
trader,  it  seems  to  me  the  rejection  of  the  agreement  would  be  exceed- 
ingly unwise.  The  Canadians  are  the  same  sort  of  people  as  we 
are;  we  are  of  one  race;  our  aims,  ambitions,  and  desires  are  alike; 
we  live  on  the  same  plane;  the  wages  paid  Canadians  are  the  same 
as  those  paid  our  people;  they  can  not  produce  things  any  cheaper 
in  Canada  than  we  do  here;  we  manuiacture  here  all  the  things 
they  need,  and  we  are  at  their  doors;  the  country  has  an  enormous 
territory  and  they  are  great  consumers. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  Detroit  in  the  past  ten  years  is  almost 
altogether  due  to  its  manufacturing  establishments.  Our  adding 
machines,  our  automobiles,  our  stoves,  our  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions, our  paints  and  pigments,  and  all  our  other  manufactured 
articles  have  brought  us  wonderful  prosperity  and  have  helped  to 
make  us  the  best  city  in  the  United  States  to  live  in.  Our  people 
are  better  housed,  better  clothed,  and  better  fed  than  those  of  any 
other  city.  The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  we  have  manufactured 
first-class  articles  and  have  the  world  for  our  market.  Our  neighbor 
on  the  north  stands  ready  to  buy  more  and  more  from  us,  and  it  is 
greatly  to  the  interest  oi  Detroit,  and  not  only  of  Detroit,  but  of 
Michigan  and  of  every  other  city  and  State  in  the  Union,  that  w^e 
should  increase  our  business  with  Canada. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  opposition  of  the  farmers  to  this 
agreement.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  little  50,000,000 
bushels  of  surplus  wheat  Canada  produces  is  going  to  destroy  the 
wheat  market  of  the  United  States.  They  have  made  a  "bogy 
man  "  of  Canada's  surplus  and  have  thoroughly  frightened  many  of 
our  farmer  friends.  If  it  were  known  to-day  that  the  wheat  and  all 
other  crops  of  the  United  States  would  be  increased  during  the  com- 
ing harvest  as  much  as  Canada  produces,  we  would  hardly  be  able  to 
contain  ourselves  with  joy  at  the  great  prosperity  of  the  country;  no 
one  would  dream  that  the  prices  would  be  seriously  affected,  unless 
all  the  world  had  bumper  crops,  but  the  fear  of  our  getting  Canada's 
little  surplus  has  brought  men  to  Washington  to  argue  against,  better 
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trade  relations  with  Canada.  I  believe  if  this  agreement  is  ratified 
by  the  Senate  there  will  not  be  any  appreciable  difference  in  the 
price  of  wheat  or  anything  else  produced  oy  the  fanners. 

When  I  was  in  your  committee  room  I  heard  several  gentlemen 
arguing  against  the  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  lumber.  The  only 
desire  of  these  gentlemen  seemed  to  be  to  keep  up  the  price.  The 
question  as  to  whether  the  price  was  a  fair  or  unfair  one  was  not 
discussed.  Their  complaint  was,  "  You  must  not  do  anything  that 
will  make  a  better  supply  of  lumber  or  give  us  a  better  quality ;  you 
gentlemen  of  the  Senate  are  here  to  see  that  our  prices  are  not  inter- 
ferred  with."  Every  argument  I  have  heard  against  this  agreement 
has  been  a  selfish  one,  not  a  man  who  has  opposed  it  has  taken  broad, 
public-spirited  grounds.  The  only  position  taken  against  the  treaty 
has  been:  "We  will  not  get  as  much  for  what  we  are  selling."  I 
believe  that  position  is  absurd. 

We  have  heard  for  years  of  the  demolition  of  our  forests ;  we  have 
wondered  what  We  were  going  to  use  when  the  timber  supply  was 
exhausted;  we  are  now  making  long  and  expensive  hauls  of  timber 
from  the  North  and  from  the  West.  The  little  difference  in  duty 
will  not  be  noticed  in  the  price  of  lumber  and  will  not  be  thought  of 
after  the  agreement  has  gone  into  effect. 

The  reduction  of  the  duty  on  pulp,  which  will  make  newspaper 
paper  cheaper,  has  been  criticized  because  it  has  been  stated  in  some 

Quarters  that  the  newspapers  were  already  making  more  money  than 
bey  were  entitled  to.  I  do  not  know  of  any  easier  way  in  which  I 
could  get  rid  of  my  fortune  than  to  establish  newspjapers  in  the  cities 
in  which  Tkm  engaged  in  business.  I  believe  there  is  no  easier  way  to 
dose  a  bank  account  than  to  attempt  to  establish  a  newspaper.  It  is 
a  good  deal  like  putting  money  in  a  rat  hole  or  a  salted  mine.  I  know 
a  man  who  runs  a  good  newspaper;  he  has  been  10  or  15  years  trying 
to  establidi  it,  and  I  think  ne  has  finally  got  it  on  a  paying  basis. 
I  would  not  go  through  what  he  has  stood  during  the  past  10  or  15 
years  if  at  its  end  I  might  have  a  newspaper  with  an  income  of  $1,000 
a  day. 

I  neard  a  Senator  say,  when  I  was  in  Washington,  that  if  he  had 
the  power  he  would  make  everybody  in  the  United  States  buy  their 
goods  at  home  and  that  no  foreign  goods  should  be  brought  into  this 
country  at  all.  I  am  not  in  favor  ox  that  kind  of  a  wall  between  this 
country  and  the  rest  of  the  world.    If  we  sell,  we  must  buy. 

This  is  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  greatest 
country  on  the  globe;  our  products  are  more  diversified,  our  vast 
resources  are  more  nearly  inexhaustible,  our  ability  is  greater,  and 
we  are  more  skillful  than  any  other  people  under  the  sun.  Let  us 
establish  better  trade  relations  with  our  neighbors.  The  wonderful 
country  extending  for  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  on  the  north 
of  us  is  now  our  best  customer,  and  instead  of  trying  to  find  grounds 
for  rejecting  aH  agreement  that  will  bring  us  closer  together,  let  us 
open  our  eyes  to  see  the  real  and  abundant  reasons  why  we  should 
approve  of  it.  We  ought  to  remove  every  possible  barrier  for  the  free 
interchange  of  our  products  with  our  northern  neighbor — Canada — 
and  our  southern  neighbor — ^the  ^eat  Republic  of  Mexico.  Both  of 
these  countries  are  ready  to  receive  the  goods  we  make,  are  anxious 
to  have  them,  and  I  believe  making  this  agreement  will  result  in  a 
tremendously  increased  trade  with  Canada. 
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I  hope  every  Senator  will  read  a^in  the  special  message  of  our 
ffood  President  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  dated 
Januarv  26.  It  is  one  of  the  most  public-spirited,  high-minded  docn- 
ments  I  have  ever  read,  and  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  refute  every  argu- 
ment against  Canadian  reciprocity. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  of  our  President's  action  and  will, 
without  amendments,  vote  m  favor  of  the  agreement 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  L.  HiTDSOX. 


DBTRorr,  MiOH.,  May  *0, 1911, 
Hon.  Milton  A.  MoBae, 

HS8  Majestic  Building ^  City. 

My  Dear  Mr.  McRae  :  I  wish  to  express  to  you  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  man^  others  Uke-minded  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  with 
Canada,  cordial  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  in  its  bdialf  at 
Washin^on  this  week.  I  am  hearing  from  people  all  over  the  State 
who  feel  that  they  are  being  misrepresented  at  Washington  on  this 
most  important  matter.  For  instance,  in  to-day's  mail  I  received  a 
letter  from  Hon.  H.  F.  Baker,  of  Weadock,  Mich.  Mr.  Baker  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Michigan  State  Gran^ 
and  necessarily  as  an  occupant  of  that  high  office  in  the  organization 
bestowed  upon  him  by  popular  vote  of  the  members  of  the  grange,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  represents  general  grange  sentiment.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Baker  was  the  farmers'  candidate  for  speaker  of  the  house 
of  representatives  this  year  and  was  elected  speaker. 

I  quote  the  following  from  Mr.  Baker's  letter,  which  is  dated 
Weadock,  Mich.,  May  16, 1911: 

I  hope  you  are  interesting  yourself  in  behalf  of  the  reciprocity  treaty.  The 
Sugar  Trust  is  evidently  financing  a  big  "  holler  '*  tliat  is  being  made  against 
it  by  some  dishonest  or  misguided  farmers,  and  while  they  may  be  able  to 
create  a  ftilse  impression  in  Washington  as  to  the  sentiment  in  Michigan,  I 
hope  that  those  most  interested  in  better  trade  relations  with  our  Canadian 
friends  will  see  that  the  curtain  is  drawn  aside  and  the  purpose  of  their  oppo- 
sition made  public. 

When  I  can  be  of  service  in  any  progressive  movement  command  me. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  F.  Bakeb. 

I  may  say  in  conclusion  that  since  it  seems  to  be  assumed  that  those 
that  speak  on  the  subject  speak  from  selfish  or  personal  interests,  that 
I  speaJk  both  as  a  farmer  and  as  a  manufacturer.  I  have  always  been 
interested  in  farming,  am  engaged  in  practical  farming  now^  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Michigan  State  Grange  and  of  the  Associated 
Farmers'  Clubs  of  Michigan  and  of  several  stock-breeders'  asso- 
ciations. 

Yours,  respectfully,  F.  F.  Ingram. 


STATEMENT  IN  WEITINO  OP  WILLIAM  HOBTON,  OF 
HANOVEE.  N.  T. 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  a  lifelong  Republican  from  the  town  of  Han- 
over, Chautauqua  County,  N.  x .  Chautauqua  County,  as  you  per- 
haps know,  is  the  banner  E^ublican  county  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  That,  however,  is  not  its  sole  claim  to  distinction.  It  is  also 
the  leading  county  of  the  State  in  the  value  of  its  agricultural  lands 
and  products.  Its  grapes  and  apples  and  other  products  are  known 
throughout  the  whole  country,  so  that  I  feel  that  1  represent  here  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  substantial  agricultural  conmiunities  in 
the  United  States. 

I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  bill.  In  saying  this,  I 
speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  my  neigh- 
bors, who,  like  myself  and  our  fathers  l^fore  us,  have  been  and  are 
farmers.  I  believe  that  two  countries,  peopled  with  the  same  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  many  of  them  of  the  same  hlood,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, thinking  the  same  thoughts,  and  with  essentially  the  same 
conditions  in  almost  every  respect,  as  is  the  case  with  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  should  not  be  separated  by  any  artificial  line  or 
barrier,  but  that  there  should  be  the  fullest  and  freest  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  them. 

It  is  quite  possible — indeed,  I  think  it  likely  that  some  of  the  coun- 
ties and  States  like  ours,  bordering  on  Canada,  will  feel  the  effects 
of  Canadian  competition  in  the  things  upon  the  free  list — just  as  we 
now  in  Chautauqua  County  sometimes  feel  the  competition  of  Ohio 
and  Michigan  in  our  grape  growing  or  that  of  Pennsylvania  and 
of  neighboring  counties  in  our  dairy  products.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  ground  to  take  in  this  as  well  as  in  any 
other  aspect  of  the  tariff  question  is  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  If  the  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  to  be 
benefited  by  reciprocity  with  Canada,  the  farmers  in  my  section  are 
big  enough  and  Tbroad  enough  to  give  it  their  support."  We  believe 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  it  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
country  at  large  to  have  the  closer  trade  relations  with  Canada  which 
this  measure  contemplates,  and  we  therefore  hope  that  the  reciprocity 
bill  will  be  enacted  into  law. 

W.  B.  HORTON. 
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STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  IN  WBITING  BY  E.  B.  WILSON,  OP 

CIABION,  PA. 

Clarion,  Pa.,  May  27^  1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  herewith  inclose  an  itemized  statement  of  the 
total  production  cost  and  cost  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure,  log 
run,  of  the  fir  and  cedar  lumber,  shingles,  and  lath,  all  reduced  to 
board  measure,  for  the  7,000,000  feet  of  lumber  which  we  have  manu- 
factured on  our  Wagner  &  Wilson  sawmill  at  Monroe,  Wash.,  from 
January  1  to  May  1,  1911,  showing  the  cost  per  thousand  feet  board 
measure  to  be  $13.55 ;  our  net  selhng  price  on  it  for  the  same  time 
has  been  $13.33,  showing  a  net  loss  to  us  of  22  cents  per  thousand  feet, 

Mr.  George  Wagner  and  I  were  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
lumber  in  Pennsylvania  from  1890  to  1906,  and  from  1906  until  the 

R resent  time  we  have  been  engaged  in  manufacturing  fir  and  cedar 
imber  and  shingles  from  our  own  stumpage  at  Monroe,  Wash.  We 
have  made  no  profit  in  the  lumber  business  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, unless  6  per  cent  interest  annually  on  one-half  million  dollars  of 
capital  actually  invested  can  be  considered  as  profit.  Our  sawmill 
has  cost  us  over  $200,000,  and  at  the  end  of  eacn  year  we  charge  off 
10  per  cent  for  its  depreciation.  I  think  that  our  sawmill  and  lum- 
ber is  no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  practically  none  of  the 
manufacturers  of  lumber  in  Washington  have  made  any  profit  since 
1907.  Our  run-of-log  price  for  the  different  years  have  been  as  fol- 
lows: 1906,  $16.40;  1907,  $18.22;  1908,  $16.13;  1909,  $14.17:  1910, 
$14.62;  and  for  the  first  four  months  of  1911,  $13.33,  less  2  per  cent 
discount  on  each  year's  prices  from  1906  to  1911. 

The  competition  between  the  various  woods  of  the  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labor  and  all 
materials  we  purchase,  the  high  freight  rates,  and  the  competition 
among  the  manufacturers  of  lumber,  both  in  Washington  and  British 
Columbia,  has  put  the  business  in  such  a  condition  that  practically 
there  has  been  no  profit,  as  within  stated,  for  the  past  three  years; 
even  when  the  price  averaged  higher  for  log  run  the  increased  price  of 
labor  absorbed  what  might  naturally  have  been  expected  as  a  profit 
We  employ  about  250  men. 

Mr.  Wagner  and  I  are  also  interested  as  stockholders  in  the  David- 
son Lumber  Co.  at  Bridgjewater,  Nova  Scotia,  in  a  spruce  and  hem- 
lock lumber  manufacturing  business.  We  find  that  the  price  of 
stumpage  is  less  in  Canada  than  in  the  United  States;  the  cost  of 
materials  (except  sawmill  machinery) ,  taxes,  and  labor  are  less  than  in 
the  United  States.  The  risk  of  fire  is  greater  in  Washington  and  the 
interest  charge  en  stumpage  much  greater. 

With  the  tariff  reduced  under  the  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement 
on  lumber  and  shingles,  it  would  probabljr  inure  to  the  fenefit  of 
the  manufacturers  of  those  products  in  British  Columbia  and  add  to 
the  competition  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  in  Washington. 
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We  now  own  about  100,000,000  feet  of  stumpage  standing  in  Wash- 
ington, and  from  time  to  time  buy  more  from  the  adjoming  land- 
owners. The  present  prices  of  manufactured  lumber  in  Washington 
do  not  justify  the  price  of  $3  per  thousand  feet,  which  is  now  asked 
by  the  owners  for  stumpage. 

I  remain,  very  truly,  yours, 

H.  R.  Wilson. 


Production  costs  of  Wagner  <§  Wilson  satomUl  on  fir  and  cedar  lumber,  shingles, 
and  lath,  log  run,  all  reduced  to  board  measure,  from  Jan.  1  to  May  1,  1911, 
of  7,000ji5^  feet  at  Monroe,  Wash, 


SawmUl  operations 

PlanlAg-mtll  operatloiu 

Train  operations 

Railroad  operations 

Logging  operations 

General  expense 

Salariee 

Taxes,  pro  rata,  1910 ^ 

iDterest,  pro  rata,  1910 

Dlsooants,  2  per  cent,  sales  less  credits. . 

Interest  on  capital  pro  rata 

Depreciation  on  plan t 

Stompage 

Insnranoe,  prorata,  1910 


$32, 
2, 

A: 
?; 


105.50 
667.16 
725.35 
523.30 
727.30 
605.30 
080.00 
383.20 
6SO.O0 
860.30 
120.00 
992.26 
848.87 
227.30 


97,745.84 


Cost  per 
thousand, 

board 
measure. 


$4.5863 

.0809 

.3472 

.7037 

2.1067 

.0864 

.2971 

.1976 

.0871 

.1228 

1.3002 

1.2846 

1. 1212 

.3187 


13.5495 


Net  selling  price $13.33 

Net  loss  per  thousand 2196 

13.5496 

From  January  1  to  May  1,  1911,  there  was  stocked  7,848,874  feet  of  logs  from 
the  woods  to  the  mill  pond,  being  848,522  feet  more  timber  logged  than  sawed. 
There  Is  at  least  15  per  cent  waste  between  the  log  scale  and  the  net  amount  of 
lumber  log  run  manufactured  from  the  logs. 


SUBMITTED  BT  JOHN  H.  MALDr,  INTEBVATIOirAL  PBSSEDEHT 
FTTLP  AND  FAFEB  MILLS  WOBKEBS,  FOBT  EDWABS,  H.  Y. 

[Telegram.] 

FoBT  Edwabd,  N.  Y.,  May  26. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbobe, 

Chairman  Senate  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  D.  C: 
Please  read  to  committee  and  record.    The  secretary  of  the  Fort 
Edward  Commercial  Association  denies  as  absolutely  false  the  state- 
ment of  John  Norris  that  resolutions  favoring  reciprocity  were  passed 
by  that  body. 

John  H.  Malik, 
International  President  Pulp  and  Paper  MUls  Workers. 
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8TATEKENT8  SUBMITTED  IR  WBITIHa  BY  BEFBESENTATIVE 
FETEB  M.  8FEEB,  OF  THE  HOITSE  OF  BEFBESENTATIVE8. 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  4, 1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose, 

CTiairman  GoTMrdttee  on  Firumcej 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  stating  to  you  some 
of  my  thoughts  on  Canadian  reciprocity,  which  will  come  before 
your  committee,  and  eventually  before  the  Senate  for  action,  and 
particularly  as  bearing  upon  the  second  section  of  the  bill  which  ad- 
mits certain  paper  free. 

I  favor  the  general  idea  of  reciprocity  with  Canada,  and  voted  for 
the  bill  in  the  House  for  that  reason,  realizing  that  the  bill  was 
unsatisfactory  in  many  respects,  and  particularly  so  as  regards  the 
paper  schedule  in  the  second  section,  and  hoping  that  the  Senate 
would  amend  this  section,  which  we  were  not  permitted  to  do  in  the 
House. 

While  the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  the  bill  as  to  articles  to 
be  admitted  free,  or  with  reduced  duties,  are  reciprocal  in  that  it 
provides  that  the  act  is  not  to  go  into  effect  until  Canada  enacts 
a  similar  law,  yet,  as  the  bill  passed  the  House,  this  reciprocal  pro- 
vision is  not  contained  in  the  second  section,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  treaty.  This  section  seems  to  contain  an 
indefensible  discrimination  against  the  manufacturer  of  the  cheaper 
grades  of  paper,  valued  at  not  more  than  4  cents  per  pound,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  why  protection  should  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
not  from  the  manuiacturer  of  the  more  expensive  grades  of  paper. 
If  this  is  done,  as  our  paper  manufacturers  claim,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  newspapers,  then  they  say  the  rate  should  be  fixed  at  2^  cents 
per  pound  instead  of  4  cents,  and,  as  I  understand,  if  such  a  change 
could  be  made,  it  would  greatly  decrease  the  injury  to  the  paper 
manufacturers  of  our  State.  But  whether  this  change  be  made  or 
not,  if  the  second  section  is  retained  in  the  bill,  it  certainly  should 
be  made  reciprocal,  and  the  articles  therein  mentioned  should  not  be 
permitted  to  come  into  the  United  States  free  of  duty  unless  similar 
articles  are  allowed  to  be  imported  into  Canada  free  of  duty  and  such 
a  provision  should  be  addea  to  section  2.  Without  such  a  provision, 
it  IS  in  no  sense  reciprocity,  and  our  pjaper  manufacturers  should  at 
least  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  fighting  with  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer for  the  Canadian  market  if  they  are  compelled  to  fight  for 
our  own  markets  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  provision  would  not  be  objectionable  to 
the  Canadian  Government,  as  it  appears  in  the  letter  from  the  Cana- 
dian ministers  to  the  Secretary  of  State^  transmitted  with  the  mes- 
8ag[e  of  the  President,  where  it  provides,  in  clause  15,  that  such  legis- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  United  States  may  contain  a  provision  that 
H  shall  not  come  into  operation  until  the  United  States  Government 
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are  assured  that  corresponding  legislation  has  been  or  will  be  passed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Canada. 

My  inex{}erience  in  these  matters  may  possibly  prevent  me  from 
speaking  with  much  authority,  but  I  can  not  understand  why  such 
a  provision  could  not  therefore  be  added  to  section  2.  I  can  not  see 
why  this  should  be  objectionable  to  Canada,  and,  while  it  miffht  not 
be  of  much  value  to  our  paper  manufacturers,  at  least  it  would  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  fimt  for  their  lives.  Section  1,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  will  not  become  a  law  until  the  Canadian 
Government  has  passed  similar  lemslation,  but  the  absence  of  this 
provision  from  section  2  makes  it  a  law  immediately  upon  its  passage 
by  Congress,  and  its  approval  by  the  President,  irrespective  of  what 
Canada  may  do  with  the  treaty. 

Surely  there  is  not  much  reciprocity  in  that. 

Certain  of  the  paper  manufacturers  of  our  State  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  be  heard  before  your  committee,  concerning  which  matter  I 
will  see  you  personally. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  some  of  the  chan^  suggested  can  be 
made  in  this  paper  schedule  without  invalidatmg  or  aefeating  the 
treaty,  and  in  justice  to  the  paper  manufacturers  of  our  State,  I  sin- 
cerely feel  that  something  should  be  done  to  place  them  at  least  on 
an  even  footing  with  their  Canadian  competitors.  I  would  be  glad 
to  take  this  matter  up  personally  with  you,  or  with  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  to  whom  you  might  refer  me,  in  the  hope  that 
some  way  may  be  devised  to  give  our  paper  manufacturers  more  just 
treatment  than  they  are  receiving  the  way  the  bill  now  stands. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  M.  Speeh. 


Washington,  D.  C,  May  «>f,  1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  Senator  :  Replying  further  to  your  letter  of  10th  instant, 
in  which  you  inquire  concerning  my  constituents  who  were  to  appear 
before  the  Finance  Committee  m  opposition  to  thejpaper  schedule  of 
the  reciprocity  bill,  I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Fame  to  the  effect 
that  his  son,  Mr.  A.  G.  Paine^  jr.,  who  is  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  &  Pennsylvania  Co.,  will  not  be  able  to  appear  before  the  com- 
mittee, on  account  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife,  and  inclosing  me 
a  printed  article  written  by  Mr.  Paine,  jr.,  and  published  in  the 
American  Economist,  which,  he  states,  gives  his  view  of  the  matter 
as  fully  as  he  could  do  should  he  appear  in  person  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

You  possibly  have  seen  this  printed  article,  but  may  not  have  ob- 
served who  the  author  was,  ana  Mr.  Paine  asks  you  to  read  the  same, 
giving  it  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Paine's  company  has  mills  of  considerable  size  in  both  Clinton 
and  Elk  Counties,  which,  he  says,  will  be  compelled  to  close  if  this 
jschedule  is  not  amended. 

I  quote  from  his  letter  as  follows: 

Please  ask  Senator  Penrose  to  do  us  the  flavor  to  read  the  inclosed  article^ 
which  contains  the  absolute  truth  concerning  the  conditions  in  the  paper 
trade,  written  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Paine,  Jr. 
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If  he  were  able  to  appear  before  tbe  comnilttee  bis  testiUMmj  would  be 
exactly  what  is  contained  in  thiB  communication. 

Senator  Penrose  is  aware,  I  believe,  of  the  laz^e  investments  we  have  made 
in  tlie  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  tbe  hard  work  we  have  done  for  20  years 
to  baUd  up  a  permanent  industry  in  Elk  and  Clinton  €k>unties.  They  must  be 
pennaneDtly  sustained  where  they  are,  or  abandoned,  as  they  can  not  be  moved 
to  Canada. 

To  this  I  may  add  that,  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  objections 
to  the  paper  schedule,  aside  from  the  fact  that  it  discriminates 
aCTinst  the  cheai)er  grades  of  paj)er,  are  these:  First,  the  paper 
scnedule,  if  this  bill  passes,  will  ^  into  effect  whether  the  Canadian 
Grovemment  adopts  the  reciprocity  agreement  or  not;  second,  we 

gjt  nothing  whatever  in  return  for  giving  up  our  market  to  the 
anadian  paper  makers,  and  it  would  seem  but  fair  that  the  Cana- 
dian Government  should  be  compelled  to  allow  a  free  market  to  our 
paper  makers  in  return  for  the  tree  market  we  give  to  them. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

P.  M.  Speeb. 


[American  Economist,  Apr.  28,  1 011.1 

TRUTH    AS  TO   PREB   TRADE   IN    PAPER — GROSSLY    UNFAIR    DISADVANTAGES 
OP  AMERICAN  PRODUCERS  IN  THE  PROPOSED  CANADIAN  AGREEMENT. 

The  paper  clause  in  the  "  reciprocity  "  bill  has  been  very  cunningly 
drawn,  and  we  can  only  infer,  by  the  Canadians  or  bj[  the  newspaper 
interest.  The  very  object  for  which  the  President  is  working  will 
be  defeated  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  Under  this  treaty  all  paper  of 
a  value  of  4  cents  or  less  at  shipping  points  will  come  into  the 
United  States  free  if  made  from  wood  on  which  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment places  no  export  restrictions.  This  means  that  about  90 
per  cent  of  paper  of  all  grades  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
can  be  made  m  Canada  and  sent  into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The 
present  Canadian  duty  against  the  United  States  will  remain  in 
force,  so  that  the  Canadian  can  dump  his  surplus  paper  into  the 
United  States  at  any  price,  free  of  duty,  whereas  the  American  manu- 
facturer can  not  ship  his  paper  into  Canada  without  paying  the 
present  Canadian  duty,  and  this  Canadian  duty  will  be  maintained 
until  the  United  States  permits  paper  made  from  Crown  land  woods, 
which  woods  can  not  be  exported,  to  come  in  free  of  duty. 

DRAW  THEIR  SUPPLY  FROM  CANADA. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  large  number  of  American  mills 
south  of  the  Canadian  border  draw  their  supply  of  wood  from 
Canada.  The  only  wood  they  can  obtain  is  the  wood  the  exportation 
of  which  is  not  prohibited  by  the  Canadian  Government  or  its  Prov- 
inces. What  will  be  the  result  under  this  treaty?  The  Canadians 
will  use  Crown  land  wood  for  paper  which  is  to  be  sold  in  Canada. 
They  will  have  no  American  competition  for  this  Crown  land  wood, 
since  this  wood  can  not  be  brought  into  the  United  States.  For  paper 
which  the  Canadian  proposes  to  export  he  will  use  freehold  wood, 
thus  competing  with  tne  American,  who  can  only  buy  freehold  wood. 
The  effect  will  be  immediate,  and  will  result  in  an  aavanced  price  for 
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freehold  wood;  consequently  the  American  will  get  less  freehold 
wood  than  he  is  now  getting,  and  what  he  does  set  will  cost  him 
more  money.  No  inducement  is  offered  to  the  Canaman  to  remove  the 
present  restrictions  or  prohibitions  on  the  exportation  of  Crown  land 
woods.  In  fact^  there  is  every  inducement  to  the  Canadian  to  main- 
tain the  prohibitions,  inasmuch  as  so  lon^  as  the  prohibitions  con- 
tinue the  present  Canadian  tariff  on  paper  is  maintamed,  and  retalia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  manufacturer  prevented.  This  is 
not  reciprocity.  It  means  an  open  market  for  the  Canadian  and  a 
closed  market  for  the  American  so  far  as  paper  and  pulps  are  con- 
cerned. 

UNFAIR  DISCRIMINATION  IN  TARIFF  DUTIES. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tariff  to  the  United  States  and  to 
Canada  on  a  few  of  the  principal  items  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
book  papers  and  similar  grades: 


Duty  Into  Canada. 


Duty  Into  United  States. 


China  day 

Chloride  of  lime... 
Fdtings: 

Great  Britain. 

Othen 

Alum: 

Great  Britain. 

others 

Copper  wire: 

Seat  Britain. 

France 

Others 

Aniline  dyes 

~Tltramarme 


Free... 
do.. 


SO  per  cent. 
35  percent. 


Ulti 


Free 

10  per  cent.. 

17|  per  cent. 
22|  per  cent. 
25  per  cent.. 

Free 

....do 


i2JK)perton. 
i  cent  per  pound. 


\44  oenti  per  pound  and  65  ] 
/  oer' 


cent. 
i  cent  per  pound. 

45  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

3  oenti  per  pound. 


Taking  the  consumption  of  the  above-mentioned  materials  for  one 
company  now  operatmg  in  the  United  States,  a  company  with  the 
same  output  in  Canada  would  have  the  following  advantages  over  the 
American  mill  per  annum : 


Canada. 

United  States. 

Canadian 
advantage. 

lSn(^^<?h  china  df^ 

Free 

$2.50  per  ton 

175,  OW 

Bleaching  powder 

do 

I  cent  per  pound 

70,000 
21,000 

Alum.. . .".  r. 

do 

i  cent  per  pound 

Conner  wire  cloth 

17(  per  cent 

45  percent 

18,000 

Amiinedyes 

Free 

30  percent 

}           5,000 

TTitraTn«-rm«  ....  r ...  . 

do 

44  cents  wt  pound  and  55 
percent. 

Paper    makers'    feltlngs    and 

30  per  cent 

>  36,000 

JackeUngs. 

Canadian  advantage  of  a 
year. 

2M,000 

i  About. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  on  the  few  articles  enumerated  the 
Canadian  mill  has  an  advantage  of  $224,000  per  year  over  the  Ameri- 
can mill  operating  under  our  present  tariffs,  and  this  does  not  include 
the  saving  derived  from  cheaper  wood  and  water  power. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  instead  of  this  treaty  resulting  in  the 
conservation  of  our  forests,  it  will  have  just  the  reverse  effect.    The 
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American  mills  who  are  now  engaged  in  conservinjc;  their  woodlands 
at  a  heavy  annual  expense  to  themselves  will  be  n)rced  to  abandon  ^ 
this  policy  and  to  turn  their  wood  into  money  as  cheaply  and  quickly  ' 
as  possible. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  news-print  paper  to 
the  newspapers.  There  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
object  of  the  paper  clause.  The  majority  of  American  mills  do  not 
make  news-pnnt  paper,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  them  and  the 
balance  of  tne  industry  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  the  millionaire  news- 
paper clique. 

NO  BEASOK  TO  ADMTT  CHEAPER  QBADE8  FREE. 

News  paper  to-day  has  a  value  of  from  2  cents  to  2.10  cents  at  the 
American  mill ;  therefore  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  all  paper 
of  a  value  of  4  cents  or  less  at  the  Canadian  mill  should  be  admitted 
free.  There  are  over  $200,000,000  invested  in  mills  making  book  and 
similar  grades  alone.  These  mills  are  operated  with  American  capi- 
tal by  American  workmen  with  American  ideas.  We  have  a  popu- 
lation of  92,000,000;  Canada,  a  population  of  something  less  than 
8,000,000 ;  yet  it  is  proposed  to  remove  our  industry  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  and  to  wipe  out  the  plants  that  are  now  operating 
here.  There  are  many  millionaire  newspaper  owners;  there  are  but 
two  or  three  paper  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  who  have 
individually  made  a  million  dollars  in  the  paper  business,  and  they 
get  from  18  cents  to  $1  per  pound  for  the  paper  they  turn  out  and  are 
absolutely  protected  under  this  treaty. 

PRICE  OF  PRINT  PAPER  VERT  LOW. 

^  The  price  of  news-print  paper  has  steadily  fallen,  with  the  excep- 
tion or  instances  during  the  few  brief  periods  of  great  prosperity, 
from  30  cents  per  pound  down  to  2^  cents  delivered,  and  on  book 
paper  from  40  cents  per  pound  down  to  3.4  cents  at  the  mill.  The 
paper  in  an  ordinary  novel  which  sells  at  from  75  cents  to  $1  costs  less 
than  4  cents.  Is  this  a  tax  on  knowledge?  The  imports  of  news- 
print paper  from  Canada  have  trebled  under  the  Payne  tariff,  and 
importations  of  other  kinds  of  paper  and  pulps  have  increased  enor- 
mously. The  American  industry  has  already  begun  to  retrograde. 
Many  pulp  mills  and  some  paper  mills  are  running  only  part  time 
for  lack  of  orders,  and  many  new  projects  have  been  abandoned. 

BT  WHOM  BOGUS  RECIPROCITY  IS  BEING  FOSTERED. 

The  American  people  should  understand  that  this  reciprocity  agree- 
ment is  being  fostered  in  every  way  possible  by  the  publishers  of 
newspapers  and  by  some  magazines  because  it  gives  them  free  paper. 
The  cliaue,  one  of  the  greatest  trusts  in  existence  to-day,  is  sending 
out  to  ail  newspapers  in  the  countrj;  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  The 
facts  are  not  printed.  The  destruction  of  the  paper  industry  in  this 
country  is  the  price  paid  for  newspaper  support  of  "  reciprocity." 

To  sum  up,  how  will  the  American  paper  manufacturer  stand  if 
this  treaty  is  consummated  with  Canada  ?  Those  mills  which  secure 
their  woohcI  from  Canada  at  the  present  time  must  pay  a  higher  price 
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for  that  wood ;  those  who  own  their  own  wood  lands  can  not  afford 
the  heavy  expense  incident  to  conservation.  They  mnst  cut  their 
wood ;  they  must  sacrifice  their  forests  to  meet  Canadian  competition. 
Even  if  this  policy  is  followed  their  wood  will  cost  them  about  double 
what  the  Canadian  pays. 

CANADIANS  ARE  WELL  FROTBCTOSD. 

The  Canadian  is  absolutely  protected  by  his  tariff  in  Canada. 
Canadian  paper  will  be  free  into  the  United  States  so  long  as  the 
Canadian  prohibits  the  exportation  of  Crown  land  wood.  Under 
these  conditions  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  he  will  withdraw  his 
prohibition  ?  Owing  to  the  lower  tariff  between  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  a  Canadian  can  secure  his  chemicals  and  materials  at  a  lower 
price  than  the  American,  whidi  in  itself  is  a  profit.  His  labor  as  a 
whole  is  cheaper.  He  has  practically  every  advantage  against  the 
American,  and  no  disadvantage  except  the  difference  in  freight  on 
his  manufactured  product,  and  this  difference  is  too  slight  to  be  em- 
barrassing. 

HANG  THE  PRISONER  WHILE  THE  JURY  IS  OT7T. 

The  Tariff  Board,  which  has  been  making  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  costs  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
has  not  made  its  final  report  So  far  its  investigations  have  been 
confined  to  the  news-print  branch  of  the  industry,  and  it  has  not  even 
completed  the  investigation  of  that  branch.  It  has  submitted  some 
preliminary  reports  on  the  news-print  industry  alone.  These  pre- 
liminary reports  show  that  the  difference  between  the  American  cost 
and  the  Canadian  cost  on  news-print  paper  is  in  favor  of  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  and  greater  than  the  rates  charged  under  the 
present  Payne  tariff.  Our  Government  established  a  Tariff  Board 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  truth.  It  is  now  proposed  to  make 
this  agreement  with  Canada  before  the  Tariff  Board  has  made  its 
final  report  In  short,  it  is  an  attempt  to  hang  the  prisoner  while 
the  jury  is  out 

• 

A  REAL  ATTEMPT  TO  CONSERVE  OUR  FORESTS. 

Paper  making  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  United  States, 
employing  about  $400,000,000  worth  of  capital;  787  mills  in  30  States 
produce  annually  5,000,000  tons  of  paper,  valued  at  more  than 
$300,000,000.  The  annual  consumption  of  wood  in  the  United  States 
for  paper  making  is  less  than  2  per  cent  of  the  total  cut  of  wood  for 
all  purposes.  It,  therefore,  can  not  be  said  that  the  American  paper 
maker  plays  an  important  part  in  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  He 
belongs  to  the  one  industry  that  is  making  a  real  attempt  to  conserve 
its  timberlands  in  order  to  continue  its  business.  Never  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  has  there  been  a  more  flagrant  attempt  to  sacrifice 
an  industry  on  which  many  thousands  of  our  citizens  are  dependent 
for  the  benefit  of  a  newspaper  clique. 

A.  G,  Paine,  Jr. 


STATElCBirT  OF  THE  KESIIOBE  PITLP  A  PAFEB  00.,  SUBUTTED 

IN  WmTlKO. 

Ejbkmobe  PtTLP  &  Papeh  Co., 

Philadelphia. 
First.  That  the  present  duties  be  retained  until  all  pulp  wood  is 
admitted  free,  without  any  restrictions,  from  the  entire  Dominion  of 
Canada,  both  from  Crown  and  freehold  lands. 

Second.  That  paper  over  2^  cents  per  pound  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 


The  amendment  proposed  by  me  will  leave  on  the  free  list  all  paper 
below  2i  cents  per  pound,  which  covers  all  news  paper  used  in  tnis 
country  and  some  other  classes  of  paper  representing  an  annual 
amount  of  over  1,600,000  tons,  with  a  valuation  of  over  $60,000,000, 
and  also  leaves  ffround-wood  pulp  on  the  free  list.  It  strikes  out 
from  the  McCallbill,  as  reported,  chemical  pulps  and  reduces  the 
limit  of  4  cents  or  less  per  pound  to  2^  cents  per  pound.  The  in- 
crease of  importation  of  chemical  pulp  has  been  500  per  cent  within 
two  years  under  the  present  duty.  As  a  result,  American  mills  are 
closing  down. 

This  amendment,  if  made  to  the  bUl,  will  leave  upon  the  dutiable 
list  3,500,000  tons  of  paper  valued  at  $250,000,000  to  $255,000,000, 
ranging  in  price  from  2^  cents  to  4  cents  per  pound. 

Tv  ithout  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  tne  McCall  bill,  if  passed, 
will  make  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  of  book  paper  in  the 
United  States  to  continue  in  competition  with  Canadian  mills.  The 
advantage  possessed  by  the  Canadian  mills  in  the  one  item  of  wood 
is  over  $10  per  ton.  The  cost  of  wood  to  the  American  mills  aver- 
ages over  $10  per  cord,  and  that  to  the  Canadian  mills  about  $5  per 
cordl  It  takes  two  cords  of  wood  to  make  a  ton  of  book  paper,  and 
that  answers  the  question  without  further  debate.  The  use  of  day 
is  a  large  item  or  expense  in  manufacturing  book  paper.  English 
clay  is  universally  used  in  book  paper  manufacturing  m  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  We  nay  $2.50  per  ton  duty  upon  all  clay  coming 
into  the  United  States.    Canada  has  it  free. 

Mr.  Mann's  report  (p.  8817)  finds  that  there  is  $2  per  ton  differ- 
ence between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  news-print  paper  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  difference  in  cost  of  wood. 
Woolen  felts,  cotton  felts,  and  wire  cloth,  and  all  the  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  in  the  United  States  are  subject  to  duties 
very  much  in  excess  of  tnose  charged  by  the  Canadian  Government 
upon  like  articles.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

In  all  fairness  to  this  great  manufacturing  industry  it  should  at 

least  have  a  protection  that  will  enable  it  to  continue  in  business. 

The  duty  on  paper  valued  above  2^  cents  per  pound  and  not  above 

4  cents  per  pound,  five-tenths  of  1  cent  per  pound  or  $10  per  ton,  or 
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12i  per  cent  duty  upon  paper  selling  at  $8  per  ton,  does  not  begin  to 
cover  the  difference  of  cost  of  production  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  paper. 

If  my  amendment  is  not  accepted,  you  will  place  upcHi  the  free 
list  an  additional  amount  of  2,000,000  tons  of  paper  valued  at  about 
$130,000,000.  In  other  words,  in  paper  alone  this  bill  calls  for  the 
placing  upon  the  free  list  of  over  3.000,000  tons  of  paper  valued  at 
nearly  $200,000,000  yearly,  or  three-iourths  of  the  annual  tonnage  of 
all  kinds  of  paper  made  in  the  United  States. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  in  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  the  Cana- 
dians propose  to  transfer  the  paper-making  industry  from  this  coun- 
try to  Canada,  which  they  undoubtedly  can  do  with  the  tremendous 
spruce  forests  and  very  cheap  water  power  that  they  have.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  free  importation  of  wood  benefits  only 
those  mills  that  are  immediately  adiacent  to  the  Canadian  line.  In 
Pennsylvania  there  is  only  one  mill  that  receives  any  Canadian  wood ; 
that  is  the  New  York  &  Pennsylvania*  Co.,  at  Johnsonburg.  Of  those 
in  New  York  State,  some  do  and  some  do  not ;  the  larger  ones,  how- 
ever, are  favored,  but  the  rest  of  the  mills  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
West  Virginia,  and  sections  adjacent  thereto  would  receive  no  benefit 
from  this,  as  the  freight  rates  are  so  high  that  they  could  not  afford 
to  use  it. 

If  the  paper  clause  in  the  bill  can  not  be  struck  out  altogether  and 
the  manufacturers  of  paper  have  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  po- 
litical expediency  to  satisfy  the  unfair  demand  of  the  newspapers,  then 
I  would  suggest  the  bill  m  amended  in  the  following  particulars : 

First.  That  the  present  duties  be  retained  until  we  can  ^t  pulp 
wood  in  free,  without  any  restrictions,  from  the  entire  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Second.  That  paper  over  2\  cents  also  be  excluded. 

This  amendment  would  leave  on  the  free  list  all  paper  below  2i 
cents  per  pound,  which  covers  all  news  paper  used  m  this  country 
and  some  other  classes  of  paper,  representing  an  annual  amount  of 
over  1,500,000  tons,  to  the  value  of  over  $60,000,000,  and  also  leaves 

Sound-wood  pulp  on  the  free  list.    It  reduces  from  the  bill  the  limit 
om  4  cents  or  less  per  pound  to  2^  cents  per  pound. 

Canadian  and  United  States  tariffs. 


Articles. 


Canadian 

tariff 
item  No. 


China  clay 

Chloride  of  lime.... 
Feltings:  _ 

Great  Britain. . 

others 

Alum: 

Great  Britain.. 

others 

Copper-wire  cloth: 

Great  Britain. . 

France 

others 

Aniline  dves 

Ultramarme 


205 
206 


667 


212 


418 


203 
240 


■  United 
Duty  into  Canada.      '    ^Jj^ 
I  item  No. 


Free... 
....do. 


/30  per  cent. 
\35  per  cent. 


/Free 

\10  per  cent. 


m  per  cent. 
22i  percent. 
26  per  cent.. 

Free 

....do 


Duty  into  United  Stetct. 


12.50  per  ton. 
i  cent  per  pound. 

\44  oents  per  pound  and 
i    55  per  cent. 

{  cent  per  pound. 

I 

109  '  45  per  cent. 

15    30  per  cent. 

60  I  S  cents  per  pound. 
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March  28,  1911. 
Hon.  Peter  M.  Speer,  Oil  City^  Pa, 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speer  :  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Canada, 
which  will  explain  my  delay  in  replying  to  your  letters  of  March  11. 
My  interest  and  that  of  my  company  m  the  reciprocity  measure  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  upper  clause,  which  should  either  be  eliminated 
altogether  or  consideraoly  modified,  unless  the  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  strike  a  fatal  blow  against  our  industry.  The  paper  clause 
has  been  very  cunningly  drawn,  and  I  can  only  infer,  by  the  Canadi- 
ans; the  verjr  object  tor  which  the  President  is  working  will  be 
defeated  if  this  bill  becomes  a  law.  I  inclose  herewith  a  table  which 
shows  the  quantity  of  paper  and  pulp  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  the  present  duty,  and  the  proposed  reciprocal  (?)  rate  with 
Canada.  These  figures  show  the  magnitude  of  the  business  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  treaty  all  paper  of  a  value  of  4  cents  or 
less  at  shipping  point  will  come  into  the  United  States  free  if  made 
from  wood  on  which  the  Canadian  Government  places  no  export 
restrictions.  This  means  that  over  90  per  cent  of  paper  of  all  grades 
manufactured  in  the  United  States  can  be  made  in  Canada  and  sent 
into  this  country  free  of  duty.  The  present  Canadian  duty  against 
the  United  States  remains  in  force,  so  that  the  Canadian  can  dump 
his  surplus  paper  in  the  United  States  at  any  price  free  of  duty, 
whereas  the  American  manufacturer  can  not  ship  his  paper  into 
Canada  without  paying  the  present  duty;  and  the  Canadian  duty 
remains  in  force  until  the  United  States  permits  paper  made  from 
Crown-land  woods,  where  the  wood  can  not  be  exported,  to  come  in 
free  of  duty. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  number  of  American  mills  draw 
their  supply  of  wood  from  Canada.  The  only  wood  they  can  get  is 
the  wood  the  exportation  of  which  is  not  prohibited  by  tne  Canadian 
Government.  What  will  be  the  result  under  this  treaty?  The 
Canadians  will  get  the  Crown-land  wood  for  paper  which  is  to  be 
used  in  Canada,  and  they  will  get  the  freehold  wood  for  paper  which 
is  to  come  into  the  United  States,  thus  competing  with  the  American 
manufacturer  who  must  buy  his  wood  in  Canada,  as  his  purchases 
must  be  confined  to  freehold  wood.  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
import  its  English  China  clay  from  England  free  of  duty;  the 
American  must  pay  $2.50  per  ton.  Bleaching  powder  is  free  into 
Canada  from  Great  Britain;  the  American  must  pay  one-fifth  cent 
per  pound.  Alum  is  free  into  Canada;  there  is  one-fourth  cent  per 
pound  duty  here.  The  Canadian  paper  manufacturer  pays  17^  pei* 
cent  duty  on  wire  cloth ;  the  American  45  per  cent.  All  colors  come 
into  Canada  free ;  the  American  must  pay  30  per  cent  and  3  cents  per 
pound.  Papermakers'  feltings  and  jacketings  pay  30  per  cent  duty 
into  Canada ;  into  the  United  States  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  per 
cent. 

On  a  100-ton  daily  capacity  mill,  such  as  we  have  in  your  district 
at  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  the  difference  in  duties  per  year  on  the  above- 
mentioned  articles  amounts  to  $66,000 ;  in  other  words,  we  pay  a  duty 
tax  of  $66,000  more  than  the  Canadian  for  the  same  quantity,  and 
our  wood  costs  just  twice  what  the  Canadian  pays.  His  home  mar- 
ket for  paper  is  protected ;  he  can  dump  his  surplus  into  the  United 
States:  he  has  every  advantage  under  this  treaty;  we  are  at  every 
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disadvantage.  Instead  of  this  treaty  resulting  in  the  conservation 
of  our  forests  it  will  have  just  the  reverse  effect,  because,  as  I  have 
stated  before  in  this  letter,  competition  for  freehold  wood  will  be 
very  greatly  increased,  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian  must  make  his  paper 
out  of  freehold  wood  to  secure  its  admission  free  into  this  country. 
This  will  put  up  the  price  of  wood  to  the  American  manufacturer 
and  render  him  still  less  able  to  compete  with  free  paper  from  Can- 
ada. My  companjr  and  other  paper  companies  in  which  we  are 
interested  own  their  own  forest  lands,  which  they  are  conserving 
for  reproduction;  this  treatv  will  force  them  to  abandon  this  con- 
servation policy  and  compel  them  to  cut  their  wood  as  quickly  as 
possible  and  turn  it  into  money. 

The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  news-print  paper 
to  the  newspapers;  there  is  no  disguising  this  fact:  that  is  the  object 
of  the  paper  clause.  We  do  not  make  a  pound  or  news-print  paper 
at  Jolmsonburg;  we  make  only  book  paper  and  similar  grades. 
News  paper  to-day  has  a  value  of  about  2  cents  to  2.10  cents  at  the 
American  mill ;  therefore,  there  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  all  paper 
of  a  value  of  4  cents  or  less  at  the  Canaaian  mill  should  be  admitted 
free.  If  the  American  news-paper  mills  must  be  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  newspapers,  who  use  only  news  print,  why  is  it  neces- 
sary to  sacrifice  book-paper  mills,  wrapping-paper  mills,  and  mills 
making  other  grades  of  paper  which  have  a  ^eater  value  than  news 
print,  but  a  less  value  than  4  cents  at  their  shipping  point  ? 

You  are  in  duty  bound  to  protect  our  industry ;  we  are  not  selfish 
enough  to  advise  you  to  sacrifice  the  news  industry  and  protect  the 
book,  but  we  do  ask  you  to  protect  the  book,  ana  you  can  protect 
the  book  by  reducing  the  valuation  to  read  2i  cents  at  shipping 
point  instead  of  4  cents.  There  are  over  $200^000,000  invested  in 
mills  making  book  paper  and  similar  grades  in  this  country^  many 
thousands  of  workmen  are  employed,  at  gpod  wages;  these  mills  are 
operated  with  American  capital  by  American  workmen  with  Amer- 
ican ideas.  We  have  a  population  of  92,000,000,  Canada  a  popula- 
tion of  7,800,000,  yet  it  is  proposed  to  move  our  industry  from  the 
United  States  to  Canada  and  to  wipe  out  the  plants  that  are  now 
operating  here.  There  are  many  millionaire  new^aper  owners; 
there  is  not  one  paper  manufacturer  in  the  United  States  who  has 
individually  made  a  million  dollars  in  the  paper  business,  except, 
possibly,  the  Hon.  Murray  Crane  and  one  or  two  others  we  might 
mention,  who  get  from  18  cents  to  $1  per  pound  for  the  paper  they 
turn  out,  and  who  are  absolutely  protected  under  this  treaty.  Bear 
in  mind  that  this  treaty  encourages  Canada  to  restrict  the  exporta- 
tion of  wood,  instead  of  encouraging  it.  The  price  of  news-print 
1>aper  has  steadily  fallen,  with  the  exception  of  instances  during  the 
:ew  brief  periods  of  great  prosperity,  from  30  cents  per  pound  down 
to  2i  cents  delivered,  and  on  book  paper  from  40  cents  per  pound 
down  to  3.4  cents  at  tne  mill.  The  paper  in  an  ordinary  novel  which 
sells  from  50  cents  to  $1  costs  less  than  4  cents.  Is  this  a  tax  on 
knowledge? 

The  newspapers  are  busy  printing  false  statements  in  reference  to 
our  industry ;  it  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  Paper  Trust  in  existence 
that  controls  the  price  of  paper.  This  is  absolutely  false.  The  only 
record  against  the  paper  industrjr  as  a  whole  is  that  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  poor,  insignificant  wrapping-paper  mills,  who  competed  for 
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years  with  each  other  until  they  were  nearly  ruined^  and  then  they 
formed  an  illegal  combination  and  moved  up  the  price.  They  were 
investigated  by  the  Government  and  convicted.  Tnis  is  the  founda- 
tion for  the  allied  statement  that  there  is  a  Paper  Trust.  Our 
company,  and  all  the  other  companies  in  which  we  are  interested, 
are  absolutely  independent,  and  we  demand  that  either  we  receive 

1>rotection  or  that  the  rates  of  duty  on  all  materials  we  use  shall  at 
east  be  put  on  a  par  with  the  Canadians.  How  do  we  stand  with 
the  Canadians  with  cheap  water  power,  cheap  wood,  lower  duties,  and 
only  slightly  higher  freight  rates? 

We  own  enough  wood  standing  on  our  lands  to-day  to  supply  all 
the  mills  in  whidi  I  am  interested  indefinitely  if  we  follow  our  pres- 
ent conservation  plan.  I  therefore  suggest  that  you  adopt  one  of  the 
following  propositions : 

First.  JElimmate  the  paper  clause  altogether  from  the  treaty. 

Second.  If  this  can  not  be  accomplished,  then  make  the  free  entry 
of  paper  into  the  United  States  conditional  upon  Canada  removing 
the  restrictions  upon  the  exportation  of  its  wood  in  all  the  Provinces, 
so  that  as  long  as  one  Provmce  restricts  or  prohibits  the  exportation 
of  its  wood  the  present  duties  are  to  be  maintained.  This  will  force 
Canada  to  release  all  its  wood  before  it  can  get  the  free  entry  of 
paper  into  this  country. 

Third.  As  a  last  resort,  reduce  the  valuation  from  4  cents  to  2| 
cents.  This  will  let  in  all  the  news  paper  free  that  is  made  from 
freehold  wood,  whidi  will  satisfy  the  news  and  still  yield  some  pro- 
tection to  mills  making  book  paper,  wrapping  paper,  and  similar 
Sides,  who  should  not  nave  been  drawn  into  this  controversy  at  all. 
t  ground  wood,  the  chief  ingredient  of  news-print  paper,  come  in 
free,  r>ut  maintain  the  present  small  duties  on  sulphite  and  soda  pulp. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  if  you  will  carefully  peruse  the 
paper  clause,  you  will  find  that  every  statement  contained  m  this  let- 
ter is  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Very  truly,  yours,  . 


STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  IH  WBITINa  BT  C.  H.  McLAVOHLDr, 

OF  BTTTTALO,  N.  T. 

BurFAiiO,  N.  Y.,  May  22, 1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  United  States  Senate. 
My  Deab  Senatob  :  I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  representatives  of  the  Northwest  against  the  measure 
now  before  the  Senate  ratifying  the  agreement  recently  negotiated 
with  Canada.  As  my  opinions  are  so  contrary  to  those  expressed,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  prepare  a  brief  reply,  and  I  trust  you  will 
give  it  consideration. 

I  have  been  consistently  advocating  an  arrangement  with  Canada 
along  the  lines  of  the  agreement  tenatively  entered  into  for  manv 
years,  and  believe  if  this  agreement  is  made  effective  our  trade  will 
mcrease  far  beyond  our  expectations  and  lead  to  further  concessions 
that  would  be  most  profitable  to  both  countries. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

C.  H.  McLaughlin. 


BRIEF. 


The  opposition  to  the  proposed  reciprocal  agreement  with  Canada 
have  strenuously  urged  before  your  committee  that  the  legislation 
should  be  defeated  because  any  departure  from  our  heretofore  pro- 
tective tariff  policy  will  create  competition  that  will  be  ruinous  to 
their  industry  and  deprive  them  of  the  home  market  "protection" 
has  created.  They  insist  that  having  profited  by  the  imposition  of 
prohibitive  taxes  upon  their  products  they  should  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against,  either  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  similar  pursuits 
in  Canada  or  of  other  industries  of  this  country  on  whose  commodi- 
ties the  tariff  is  not  removed  or  lowered  as  to  invite  Canadian 
competition. 

This  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  theorv  of  a  high-protective  tariff;  but  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  whether  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  opponents  to  the 
measure  are  real  or  imaginary.  The  free  admission  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  barley  will  undoubtedly  cause  some  readjustment  of 
prices;  but  whatever  fluctuations  may  take  place,  the  effect  will  be 
no  more  serious  or  cause  any  greater  disturbance  in  values  than 
ordinarily  occur  from  one  crop  season  with  another,  or  that  has 
taken  place  by  the  increased  production  in  States  formerly  unoccu- 
pied and  undeveloped  agriculturally. 
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The  increase  in  production  and  domestic  consumption  of  wheat 
will  be  noted  from  the  following  table^  flour  being  included  and  re- 
duced to  wheat  bushels  in  the  consumption : 


r^ 

Wheat  pro- 
dnctloo. 

Wheat  oon- 
samptton. 

CoDsnmiH 
tlonper 
capita. 

1880 

448,757,000 
400,660,000 
547,304,000 
664,602,000 

268,452,000 
381,190,000 
361,230,000 
660,787,000 

6u*35 

1800 

6.00 

igoo 

4.74 

1900 

6^24 

In  1880,  it  will  be  noted,  69  per  cent  of  our  production  was  con- 
sumed at  home,  and  in  1909,  82  per  cent.  This  is  reflected  in  the  de- 
crease of  our  exports  of  breadstuffs,  which  constituted  82  per  cent  of 
our  total  exports  in  1880  and  less  than  10  per  cent  in  1909.  The 
OTOwth  and  expansion  of  our  country  in  this  period  accounts  for  the 
wan^d  condition. 

Prior  to  1880  grain  was  largely  produced  in  the  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  Biver,  the  Dakotas,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Montana  bear- 
ing much  the  same  relation  to  the  then  grain-producing  States  as  do 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  this  country  to-day.  Table  2  shows 
the  total  production  of  wheat  in  the  years  named  and  the  proportion 
erown  in  the  principal  wheat-growing  States — Ohio,  Micnigan,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Norm  and  South  DakoUi,  Iowa,  I^raska, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas. 

Table  2. 


Yean. 


1900 
1905 
1910 


Total  pro- 
duction. 


522,230,000 
603,000,000 
605,443,000 


Production 
instates 
named. 


314,894,000 
521,450,000 
438,024,000 


60 

76  1 
62 


CenU. 
72.8 
82.8 
102.4 


So  that  the  wheat  producers  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  have  not 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  competition  from  Montana,  Oregon, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  Texas,  and  other  Western  States,  not 
becoming  important  wheat-growing  sections.  In  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  not  only  has  uie  production  increased,^  but  the  value  as 
well,  even  though  the  surplus  States  decreased  relatively. 

But  it  is  MTgei  that  the  farmer  of  Minnesota  can  not  compete  with 
the  Canadian  because  of  the  latter's  cheaper  farm  lands  and  lower- 
priced  labor,  and  therefore  the  American  needs  protection  a^inst 
the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production.  According  to  a  report  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  it  cost  61  cents  per  bushel  to  pro- 
duce wheat  in  Minnesota  in  1909  and  62  cents  in  the  Dakotas,  while 
in  Montana  but  44  cents.  The  Minnesota  and  Dakota  farmer  suffered 
no  loss — ^rather  enjoyed  a  distinct  gain  in  marketing  his  crop  of  that 
year,  even  with  18  cents  a  bushel  against  him ;  nor  was  the  Ohio 
farmer  any  more  affected  because  it  cost  him  79  cents  per  bushel  to 

Sroduce  his  wheat  and  sell  it  in  competition  with  Minnesota,  or  with 
^ansas,  where  it  cost  63  cents. 
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Table  3  shows  the  cost  of  producing  wheat,  including  rent  or  in- 
terest on  land  value,  in  the  States  named  in  1909  and  the  aveErage 
farm  value  per  bushel : 

Table  3. 


Statee. 

Coat. 

Value. 

HoQtana 

fO.44 
.<B 
.61 

.6: 

.55 
.50 
.00 
.63 

:?5 

10.87 

Pakotas 

.06 

KlnnfflOtA 

90 

Iowa ;.;.!;;;*'"!;'!*! ; 

.M 

Nebraska ','..'.,',[ [,.]".["['"['.'. 

.08 

Wyomiiu: 

1.00 

OUahoma .*.  .;.:.■.:.*  ["[[[]','[]'."['. '.".' 

.00 

Kaiuas 

.92 

Texaa V'      . 

.90 

Ohio 

99 

The  difference  in  cost  ol  production  in  the  several  States  is  due  to 
ihf  variation  in  cost  of  labor,  marketing,  interest  on  land  value,  fer- 
tility of  soil,  etc.,  and  which  are  claimed  to  be  the  factors  with  which 
American  farmers  can  not  compete,  while  the  variaticm  in  value  is 
due  to  the  quality  of  wlieat  for  milling  purposes. 

ThiB  cost  of  Canadian  wheat  will  not  fall  much  below  45  cents  per 
bushel,  and  these  low  figures  only  in  the  newer  sections  wh«:e  virgin 
soil  i^  bein^  turned  over.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  cost  of 
production  is  not  the  controlling  factor  in  fixing  prices  of  grain,  as 
obtains  in  manufactured  articlea  So  that  the  effect  of  the  free  ad- 
mission of  Canadian  wheat  on  prices  or  producticm  ki  this  oountry 
is  more  fanciful  than  real. 

There  is,  however,  a  decided  advantage  to  be  gained  under  the 
agreement  proposed,  in  which  the  farmer  shares  almost  equally  with 
the  miller. 

Our  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  have  seriously  declined,  while  ex- 
ports from  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  and  other  wheat-producing 
eountries  have  materially  increased.  Our  losses  in  exports  of  wheat 
and  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  may  be  directly  trace- 
able to  the  increase  of  Canada's  exports  of  wheat  to  those  countries. 
Its  wheat  has  developed  the  manufacture  of  flour  in  those  countries 
and  thereby  curtailea  the  demand  for  our  flour.  The  millers  are  the 
consumers  of  American  wheat.  Their  capacities  to  manufacture  far 
exceed  domestic  consumption;  their  prosperity  by  selling  their  sur- 
plus abroad  will  affect  favorably  American  prices ;  making  available 
the  Canadian  grain  for  milling  purposes  will  therefore  encourage 
production  here  as  well  as  to  stimulate  prices  of  our  and  Canadian 
wheat. 

As  further  evidencing  our  contention  that  the  tariff  does  not  influ- 
ence prices,  the  statements  of  all  the  witnesses  against  the  bill  were 
to  the  effect  that  10  cents  per  bushel  was  about  the  largest  spread  be- 
tween prices  of  Canadian  and  American  wheat,  and  that  not  infre- 
quently the  price  of  Canadian  wheat  has  been  higher  than  ours. 
With  a  tax  of  20  or  25  cents  per  bushel  the  spread  would  have  been 
greater,  if  the  tariff  was  a  controlling  element  in  fixing  prices.  Nor 
need  we  fear  Canada's  lower  cost  of  production  when  its  prices  are 
ftqual  to  or  higher  than  ours. 
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The  free  admission  of  Canadian  barley  has  also  been  oondemned. 
Witnesses  have  stated  enormous  losses  would  fall  upon  the  farmers 
of  the  barley-producing  States  if  they  had  to  sell  in  our  markets  in 
competition  with  that  grown  in  Canada.  Their  fear  in  this  regard 
is  even  more  unnecessary  than  as  to  wheat. 

Prior  to  1880  the  bulk  of  the  barley  grown  in  the  United  States 
was  produced  in  the  States  of  New  x  o^,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan.  Since  1890,  when  the  prohibi- 
tive tax  of  30  cents  a  bushel  was  imposed,  its  production  decreased  in 
the  East,  and  the  States  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Iowa  became  and  now  are  the  principal  barley-ffrowing 
States.  .  Montana  should  now  be  included  m  the  group,  and  refer- 
ence should  be  made  also  to  California,  because  of  its  large  produc- 
tion of  a  very  superior  grade. 

The  effect  of  the  prohibitive  tax,  however,  was  not  to  make  barley 

?*ow  in  the  five  States  named,  but  to  ruin  the  malt  industry  in  New 
ork.  Barley  was  grown  in  the  Northwest  because  the  climate  was 
suitable  and  because  this  grain  was  found  essential  in  the  rotation  of 
crops  to  replenish  or  preserve  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  these 
conditions  obtain  to  this  day. 

It  is  true  that  prior  to  1890  barley  was  imported  from  Canada, 
largely  from  Quebec  and  Ontario  because  of  tneir  superior  quality 
for  malting  purposes,  our  imports  being  as  follows : 


Yean. 

QaanUty. 

lUte. 

1880 

BwMi. 

11,000,000 

161,000 

11,816 

24» 

15 

1890 

10 

1900 , 

30 

1906 

30 

1909 

80 

In  the  same  years  our  crop  aggregated,  with  average  farm  value — 


Years. 

Crop. 

1880 

Bu$heU. 
45,165,000 
67,108,000 
58.025,000 
186,051,000 
170,284,000 

dMMff. 
66.6 

1880 

Sr 

1900                    

40.8 

1905 

40.8 

1900 

65.2 

The  increased  production  of  barley  in  the  Northwestern  States 
since  1900  has  not  been  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  this  grain 
for  malting  purposes ;  the  cereal  has  been  found  to  be  a  most  profit- 
able one  for  feeding  purposes  and  is  largelv  consumed  on  tlie  farm. 
In  1900,  with  a  crop  of  59,000,000  bushels,  about  66  per  cent  was  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  malt ;  while  in  1909,  with  a  crop  of  170,000,000 
bushels,  only  about  40  per  cent  was  consumed  for  malting  purposes. 

Because  the  quality  of  barley  grown  in  this  country  nas  been  de- 
teriorating, and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  agricultural  specialists  to 
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develop  a  higher  grade  for  malting  purposes,  the  quantity  of  a  suit- 
able grade  to  be  malted  has  been  growing  less  each  year,  the  result 
being  that  such  as  is  available  at  the  end  of  the  crop  year  commands 
excessively  high  prices.  Mr.  Twitchell  was  quite  right  when  he  said : 
"  There  is  no  chance  of  barley  ever  being  worth  a  dollar  permanently 
in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  an  unusual  condition  and  we  will 
stop  raising  wheat  at  that  price."  Mr.  Twitchell,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
and  others,  nowever,  draw  even  a  more  erroneous  conclusion  as  to  the 
effect  free  Canadian  barley  would  have  on  the  production  and  price 
of  this  cereal  in  the  United  States. 

The  production  of  barley  in  Canada  increased  from  20,322,000 
bushels  in  1900  to  48,810,000  in  1909.    In  1900  Ontario  supplied  80 

Ser  cent  of  the  aggregate,  and  38  per  cent  in  1909.  Ontario  and 
Quebec,  as  previously  stated,  grow  a  very  superior  grade  of  barley, 
and  our  source  of  barley  for  malting  purposes  would  be  from  these 
Provinces  and  not  from  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta,  for 
Mr.  Mauff  correctly  says  their  barley  is  not  suitable  for  malting 
purposes. 

Tne  average  farm  price  of  barley  in  1910  in  the  barley-producing 
States  was  67.5  cents  per  bushel,  while  in  the  same  year  m  the  Prov- 
inces of  Ontario  and  Quebec  its  farm  price  was  62.3  cents  per  bushel. 

The  northwestern  farmer  has,  therefore,  no  cause  for  fear  that 
Canadian  malting  barley  will  conflict  with  his  product  of  similar 
^ade  or  suitable  to  be  blended  with  it;  nor  need  he  fear  that  the 
inferior  grades  of  Manitoba  and  other  northwestern  Provinces  will 
impair,  much  less  destroy,  his  market,  because,  notwithstanding 
Canada's  increased  production  in  this  cereal,  her  exports  do  not 
exceed  2,000,000  bushels. 

Conditions  in  both  countries  as  to  distribution  and  consumption  of 
this  cereal  are  identical.  The  admission  of  Canadian  barley  will  be 
localized  for  malting  purposes  only  and  limited  to  the  requirement^: 
of  the  industry  for  the  shortage  of  barley  grown  in  this  country  of 
a  ^ftde  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  argument  that  the  tariff  has  been  instrumental  in  developing 
or  encouraging  the  production  of  barley  is  too  fallacious  to  demand 
an  extensive  reply.  The  American  farmer  has  always  had  the  market 
and  will  continue  to  have  even  with  Canadian  barley  free.  Mr. 
Twitchell  stated  because  of  the  80-cent  tax  the  five  barley  States 
"  have  been  able  to  raise  120,000,000  bushels,"  and  then  his  conscience 
troubled  him  and  he  was  compelled  to  say,  "  I  want  to  be  fair;  on  ac- 
count of  the  drought  the  barley  farmer  has  been  able  to  get  along  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  crop  with  approximately  the  difference  in  the 
tariff,  about  27  cents"  As  affectmg  price,  in  the  final  analysis  the 
"  drought "  or  some  other  unusual  condition  will  always  be  feared  to 
be  the  direct  contributory  cause  for  the  favorable  result. 

As  bearing  upon  the  farmer's  interest  in  reciprocity  with  Canada, 
he  has  so  far  overlooked  the  Canadian  market  for  his  com.  In  1897 
we  sold  to  Canada  for  domestic  consumption  2,369,700  bushels  of  this 
grain,  which  was  increased  to  10,000,000  in  1907,  decreasing  to 
6,179,000  bushels  in  1910.  Canada  is  our  second  best  customer  for 
this  important  grain.  The  increased  production  of  corn  in  the 
Northwest  and  the  growing  market  across  the  border  should  compen- 
sate for  any  small  loss,  if  any,  on  account  of  the  admission  of  barley. 
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The  agreement  with  Canada  now  before  the  Senate  deserves  a 
broader  consideration  than  a  mere  discussion  of  tariff  legislation ;  it 
is  not  a  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term. 
Canada  is  our  second  best  customer;  our  continuea  supremacy  in  the 
market  is  in  the  balance.  The  measure  now  before  you  demands  that 
we  be  actuated  only  by  the  highest  patriotic  motives  to  conserve  the 
welfare  of  the  two  countries  in  the  determination  of  our  decision. 
This  should  be  speedily  made,  so  as  not  to  place  in  jeopardy  the  con- 
summation of  so  desirable  an  arrangement  to  more  firmly  cement  the 
relations  established  a  century  ago. 

C.  H.  McLAUGmjK. 


gUBPIEHElITAL    STATEHEHT,    IK    WBlTUrG,    BY    ABTHUB   C. 

HASxnras,  of  hew  tokk. 

Ahericak  Paper  and  PuiiP  Association, 

50  Church  Street, 
New  Tork^  June  5,  1911. 
Chairman  Senate  Finance  Commtitee, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

Dear  Sir:  By  permission  of  your  honorable  o(»nmittee,  I  desire, 
on  behalf  of  the  American  paper  manufacturers,  to  file  a  categorical 
answer  to  some  of  the  statements  made  at  your  present  hearings  by 
the  chairman  of  the  paper  committee  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association. 

Beferring  to  news-print  combination,  and  giving  a  list  of  some  24 
mills  which  organized  under  the  General  Paper  Co.,  this  company,  in 
March,  1906,  was  dissolved  by  order  of  the  United  States  oupreme 
Court,  and  they  were  prohibited,  under  the  decree,  from  further  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  combination,  and,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  there 
has  been  no  combination  since  that  time. 

The  fiber  and  manila  pool  and  the  box-board  pool,  so-called,  were 
dissolved  and  the  members  fined,  and  there  is  no  combination  among 
these  manufacturers  to  my  knowledge. 

Under  the  box-board  pool  there  were  some  several  thousand  dol- 
lars held  up  by  order  of  the  court  until  a  decision  was  rendered  as  to 
whether  the  money  belonged  to  the  members  or  to  Mr.  John  H. 
Parks,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  pool.  It  has  lately  been  decided 
that  this  fund  belonged  to  the  manufacturers,  and  I  understand  it  is 
being  divided. 

The  sulphite  pulp  pool  was  dissolved  before  any  action  was  taken 
by  the  Government  against  the  two  former  pools,  and  no  action  was 
taken  against  them. 

Claims  that  a  combination  had  been  effected  to  restrict  the  pro- 
duction of  paper  by  almost  every  one  division  of  the  Ainerican  Paper 
&  Pulp  Association  is  not  correct,  and  there  is  no  basis  for  it.  Just 
because  of  information  which  the  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association 
claimed  was  given  to  the  Attorney  General  in  1907  it  does  not  mean 
that  such  a  combination  actually  existed,  and  apparently,  from  in- 
vestigations which  have  been  made,  no  basis  has  been  found  by  the 
Government  for  it- 

RESTRICnON  OP  PRODUCTION. 

The  paper  manufacturers  are  no  differently  situated  than  any 
other  large  manufacturing  industry ;  supply  ana  demand  also  govern 
manufacturing  conditions  aside  from  natural  conditions,  which  are 
due  to  water  power  and  interruptions  in  the  manufacturing  due  to 
strikes  or  breakdowns. 
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REFUSAL  TO  AIXOW  AN  OPEN  MARJUST  90R  PAPER. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  starve  the  market,  and  consideration 
must  be  ffiven  to  the  fact  that  the  personality  of  the  buyer  has  a  groat 
deal  to  do  with  quotations  made,  and  because  a  representative  or  the* 
Publishers'  Association  may  seek  to  break  the  market,  through  oon- 
certed  efforts  of  the  buyer,  it  would  naturally  not  leaa  to  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  seller. 

Surely  the  manufacturers  of  paper  have  not  combined  to  sell  their 
goods,  but  the  purchaser  has  to  buy  his  material  and  effect  market 
conditions. 

The  claim  of  the  publishers  is  that  they  want  a  uniform  price  for 

Eai>er,  and  our  endeavors  are  to  so  know  conditions  in  the  paper 
usiness  that  this  may  be  brought  about  as  far  as  is  practical. 

Claims  as  to  uniform  advances  in  the  prices  of  paper,  as  taken 
from  trade  journals,  are  not  borne  out  by  facts  as  to  prices  secured 
by  individual  publishers. 

As  to  the  claim  made  that  the  western  mills  have  a  tra^  bureau, 
this  is  apparently  for  the  more  economical  conduct  of  their  business, 
and  no  doubt  to  the  benefit  of  the  buyer  from  the  fact  that  more 
advantageous  freight  rates  may  be  secured,  and  saving  in  oflBioe 
expenses  of  each  individual  mill. 

This  association  does  collect  statistics  of  paper  manufactured  and 
paper  shipped,  which  shows  tons  on  hand  at  the  end  of  each  month ; 
advice  has  been  ^ven,  but  in  quite  a  general  way  and  publicly,  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  forcing  upon  a  market  something  whidi  it 
would  not  absorb.  A  buyer  could  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
low  demand  buy  all  the  paper  he  wanted  to  and  stwe  it.  Their 
claim  that  the  manufacturers  should  carry  paper  on  hand  for  future 
needs  at  their  expense,  to  be  used  when  this  supply  should  be  exces- 
sive and  used  in  turn  to  demoralize  the  market,  is  ridiculous. 

The  claim  that  paper  is  being  sold  abroad  at  a  much  less  price  than 
at  home  has  not  been  proved,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  is  done. 

If  the  contentions  of  the  Publishers'  Association  were  true,  the 
difference  in  cost  to  manufacture  in  Canada  and  here  is  so  much  less 
than  the  duty  that  they  could  still  afford  to  pay  the  duty  into  the 
United  States  from  Canada,  and  thus  preserve  to  the  Government  an 
income. 

The  familiarity  of  the  Publishers'  Association  with  the  Canadian 
situation,  since  the  time  of  the  Mann  investigating  committee,  would 
appear  to  mean  that  they  have  been  very  prominent  in  proposed  nego- 
tiations with  Canada,  which  has,  in  a  large  measure,  brought  about 
present  conditions  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian  Government 
and  Provinces. 

The  increased  importations  of  raw  material  for  pap^-makinff 
purposes  is  an  additional  argument  why  the  duty  should  oe  retained 
or  increased  on  wood  pulps.  Because  of  these  enormous  importations 
mills  in  the  United  States  have  been  unable  to  run  their  plants  their 
full  capacity,  and  the  fact  that  Canada  is  able  to  deliver  m  here  at  a 
less  price  than  the  Americans  can  manufacture  for,  proves  the  fact. 

As  to  the  supply  of  pulp  wood  in  various  parts  of  the  Union,  our 
information  is  surely  as  accurate  as  any  that  is  accessible,  for  it  is 
taken  ftrom  the  Government  reports  to  a  large  extent. 
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A  careful  investigation  made  by  this  association  absolutely  dis- 
proves the  statement  made  by  Mr.  John  Norris  and  others,  that  unless 
the  Province  of  Quebec  withdraws  its  restrictions  upon  the  exporta- 
tion of  Crown-land  pulp  wood  the  United  States  print-paper  mill- 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  their  supply  of  pulp  wood  at  reasonable 
prices. 

By  contrasting  the  vast  forest  domain  of  Quebec  Crown  lands  with 
the  amount  of  private  lands,  Mr.  Norris  makes  it  appear  that  the  lat- 
ter is  insignificant,  whereas  the  practical  question  is  not ''  How  large 
a  territory  are  we  shut  out  from,  but  is  the  territory  to  which  we  still 
have  access  ample  ? "  We  are  convinced  that  it  is,  at  least  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come,  and  that  during  this  period,  which  we  can  regard 
as  protected  with  certainty,  there  can  and  will  be  a  readjustment  of 
the  industry  which  will  not  occasion  the  shock  or  disastrous  results 
that  would  be  sure  to  follow  any  further  reduction  in  the  tariff  on 
paper.  We  can  surely  get  all  the  wood  we  re(][uire  at  reasonable  prices 
for  10  years,  and  if  Quebec  persists  in  its  pohcy  of  restriction  during 
that  period,  naturally  all  mills,  both  old  and  new,  will  take  that 
restriction  into  consideration  in  their  plans. 

The  so-called  private  productive  timberlands  in  Quebec  amount  to 
at  least  5,000,000  acres.  These  should  provide  20,000,000  cords.  A^ 
we  import  less  than  a  million  cords  annually  trom  all  Canadian 
sources,  this  one  source  affords  20  years'  supply.  In  addition,  there  is 
un  area  of  650,000  acres  granted  as  railway  subsidies,  which  have  been 
very  little  exploited,  but  from  which  pulp  wood  is  or  will  be  available 
for  export.   The  restriction  as  to  export  does  not  apply  to  these  grants. 

The  island  of  Anticosti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  Eiver,  is 
said  to  comprise  about  3,000,000  acres,  mostlv  of  virgin  spruce  timber- 
land.  This  island  is  150  miles  long,  about  three  times  the  area  of  our 
Ix>ng  Island.  It  is  owned  in  fee  by  Mr.  Menier,  of  France,  and 
preparations  for  cutting  wood  pulp  on  a  large  scale  are  now  being 
maae.  It  is  the  expectation  that  40,000  cords  will  be  cut  this  year, 
and  that  the  annual  output  can  be  and  will  be  increased,  as  fast  as 
(he  market  demands,  up  to  100,000  cords  a  year.  Thus,  from  this  new 
source  alone  almost  the  equivalent  of  Crown-land  wood  now  used  bv 
us  may  be  obtained.  The  island  is  claimed  by  its  owner's  agent  to 
contain  30,000,000  cords  of  pulp  wood.  This  is  not  subject  to  the 
Quebec  restriction,  nor  is  this  area  a  part  of  the  5,000,000  acres  of 
private  lands  already  referred  to.  On  the  south  shore  of  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence  are  extensive  tracts  of  timberlands  owned  in  fee  which 
have  never  been  operated  for  pulp  wood.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
question  but  that  the  withdrawal  of  Crown-land  wood  will  stimulate 
the  production  of  pulp  wood  on  manv  acres  of  private  lands  not  yet 
operated  for  pulp  wood.  At  present  the  market  is  glutted,  and  almost 
eveiy  day  offers  of  wood  from  new  sources  are  received  by  our  mills. 

We  repeat,  that  in  our  opinion  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
but  that  there  will  be  for  5  or  10  years,  or  even  a  longer  period,  no 
scarcity  of  pulp  wood,  even  if  Quebec  maintains  her  restrictions.  If 
we  maintain  our  duty  new  mills  can  still  be  built  in  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Washington,  and  Oregon.  There  will,  doubtless,  also  be  many  mills 
built  in  Canada,  and  an  ever-increasing  amount  of  paper  shipped  into 
the  United  States. 

Canada  can  offer  us  no  concession  in  connection  with  pulp  wood  to 
compensate  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff,  which  will  wipe  our  mills  out 
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of  existence  and  make  the  United  States  hereafter  dependent  upon 
Canada  for  practically  its  whole  supply  of  news  paper. 

We  submit  that  we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  supply  of 
paper  for  the  publishers  of  this  country  for  a  sreat  many  years,  and 
we  contend  that  we  know  our  business  better  than  do  the  publi^ers. 
who  have  been  quoted  as  being  the  least  efficient  in  the  conduct  oi 
their  business  of  any  manufacturing  industry.  We  merelj  desire  to 
be  treated  as  any  other  manufacturers  who  are  endeavoring  to  con- 
duct their  business  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  onLj  practical  dinerence  between  the  statements  submitted  to 
this  committee  by  the  chairman  of  the  Publishers'  Association  at 
this  hearing,  and  those  which  he  has  submitted  to  many  committees 
in  the  last  tnree  years  and  to  Congress,  and  to  the  United  States  at 
large,  through  their  publicity  bureau,  is  that  they  do  not  harp  as 
much  upon  the  cost  of  paper  because  of  the  Tariff  Board's  report, 
which,  m  a  most  exhaustive  way,  shows  the  actual  manufacturing 
conditions  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  comparatively. 

As  to  water-power  conditions  necessarily  affecting  manufacturing 
ability,  we  desire  to  file  with  you  a  chart  showing  the  average 
monthly  rainfall  in  the  paper-making  districts  in  the  u  nited  States, 
for  the  average  of  88  years,  and  for  the  years  1909  and  1910;  also 
chart  lowing  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  and  news  paper  for  the 
period  covered  in  1909,  1910,  and  the  first  two  months  in  1911.  If 
this  goes  on  at  the  same  ratio  as  at  the  present^  the  manufacture  of 
this  material  will  be  gradually  forced  out  of  this  country. 

I  also  desire  to  file  with  you  an  appearance  of  the  following  gentle- 
men, who  were  unable  to  to  heard  at  your  hearing  two  weel^  ago : 

S.  Austin  Bicking,  East  Downington,  Pa. 

J.  A.  Kimberly^  Kimberly  Clark  Co.,  Neenah,  Wis. 

W.  F.  Howe,  Diana  Paper  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Howe,  Fulton  Paper  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Marsh,  New  York  City. 

F.  L.  Moore,  Newton  Falls  raper  Co..  Watertown,  N.  Y. 
C.  A.  Woodcock.  Finch,  Pruyn  Co.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
H.  J.  CadweU,  Champion  Paper  Co.,  Carthage,  W .  Y. 

G.  Abernathy.  Remington-Martin  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  Paddock,  Oswego  Falls  Pulp  &  Paper  Co^  Fulton,  N.  Y. 
W.  B.  Van  Allen,  Carthage  Sulphite  Pulp  Co.,  Carthage,  N.  Y. 
E.  C.  Clapp,  Penobscot  Chemical  Fibre  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthur  C.  Hastings,  President. 
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STATEMENT,  IN  WBITINO,  OF  HON.  C.  D.  McMILLAN,  OF  HANNAH, 
N.  DAK.,  FILED  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE,  WITH 
THE  BEQXTEST  THAT  IT  BE  INSEBTED  IN  THE  BECOKD. 

(Presented  by  Senator  McCumber,  who  mskes  the  following  state- 
ment :) 

Mr.  McMillan  is  a  farmer  and  renl-estate  denier  of  Hnun»b.  X.  D:tk.  He  lias 
bad  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  dealing  in  lands  in  tbe  United  States  and 
Canada  and  has  a  large  acquaintance  in  both  countries.  For  that  reason  be 
was  requested  by  the  delegation  from  North  Dakota  to  procure  certain  data 
and  to  accompany  tbe  delegation  to  Washington.  Owing  to  business  matters  he 
was  unable  to  appear  personally  before  the  committee,  but  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing letters,  which  he  would  have  presented  had  be  been  able  to  appear. 

Hannah,  N.  Dak.,  May  11^  1911. 
Hon.  Treadwell  Twitchell, 

Washington^  D,  C. 

My  Dear  Twitchell:  Your  telegram  instructing  me  to  forward 
data  relative  to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  wages  or  farm  hands  and 
the  difference  in  the  matter  of  taxes  between  the  Province  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  State  of  North  Dakota  is  received  on  a  10  days' 
absence  from  home.  I  can  not  express  how  keenly  I  feel  the  disap- 
pointment in  not  having  this  data  before  you  at  Washington  on  your 
arrival  there,  but  it  was  simply  a  case  where  I  could  not  be  in  two 
places  at  the  same  time. 

We  started  a  little  late  in  getting  the  information,  and  many  re- 

Juests  I  sent  out  were  unanswered  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
armers  were  all  seeding,  and  consequently  it  was  very  difficult  to 
reach  them  and  get  a  concise  statement. 

I  am  inclosing  you  herewith  the  various  letters  received  and  the 
statements  of  the  interviews  with  the  Canadian  farmers,  and  in  this 
connection  you  will  find  that  a  number  of  the  statements  are  given 
as  a  result  of  interviews  with  Canadian  farmers,  for  in  nearly  every 
case  we  could  not  dare  to  ask  for  the  signatures  of  the  Canadian 
farmers  for  the  reason  that  they  are  so  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
agreement  that  they  would  refuse  to  give  the  information  if  they  were 
aware  that  it  would  be  used  to  show  that  they  could  raise*  grain 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  farmers  in  the  United  States  could.  How- 
ever, the  facts  given  here  are  the  result  of  actual  personal  interviews 
with  the  various  persons  named. 

In  regard  to  wages,  the  Canadian  farmers  living  near  the  interna- 
tional line  all  state  that  wages  are  higher  than  farther  north  in  the 
interior  of  the  Province,  and  give  as  the  reason  the  dissatisfaction 
their  hired  hands  express  in  having  to  accept  lower  wages  than  are 
paid  just  across  the  international  Doundary  line  on  the  American 
side,  so  that  the  Canadian  farmer  for  this  reason — ^those  living  close 
to  the  line — in  order  to  keep  their  hired  hands  satisfied,  have  to  com- 
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promise  and  give  them  higher  wages  than  would  be  the  case  if  the 
men  were  not  livinjg  in  such  close  proximity  of  where  higher  wages 
are  paid,  and  of  course  the  Canadian  farmers,  in  effecting  a  compro- 
mise with  the  hired  hands,  make  use  of  the  argument  that  they — the 
farmers — receive  less  for  their  product  than  the  American  farmer. 

Now,  one  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  as  they  exist  here  would 
naturally  ask  the  question  why  these  hired  men,  who  work  for  the 
Canadian  farmer  for  less  than  they  can  obtain  from  the  American 
farmer  just  across  the  line,  does  not  quit  and  hire  out  where  they 
can  receive  higher  wages.  The  answer  is  that  under  the  alien-labor 
laws  and  immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  this  can  not  be  done. 
The  United  States  has  stationed  here,  or  rather  at  Snowflake,  Mani- 
toba— a  Canadian  town  5  miles  from  Hannah,  N.  Dak. — an  immigra- 
tion inspector  whose  duty  it  is  to  interview  each  and  every  person 
seeking  to  enter  the  United  States,  and  entry  can  not  be  made — ^that 
is,  entry  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  for  even  a  short  period  of 
time — unless  the  person  seeking  to  enter  has  appeared  before  a  board 
stationed  at  the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  passed  a  physical  examination 
and  found  to  be  physically  fit,  and  possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  $30  I  believe  is  the  amount,  and  who  complies  with  certain 
other  conditions  and  who  is  then  given  a  certificate,  or  what  would 
amount  to  practically  a  oassport  into  the  United  States. 

And  even  then,  armed  with  all  these  necessary  qualifications  and 
the  passport,  should  the  inspector  surmise  that  an  undei*standing 
was  nad  with  any  party  on  the  American  side  that  such  emi^ant 
was  to  obtain  employment  in  the  United  States,  he  would  be  refused 
admission^  or,  if  later  on  this  information  should  come  to  the  knowl- 
f»d^e  of  the  inspector,  the  party  thus  admitted  and  the  party  in  the 
United  States  with  whom  he  had  the  understanding  would  both  be 
arrested  and  the  foreigner  deported  and  the  other  party  tried  and 
subjected  to  a  fine  ranging  from  $50  to  $5,000;  and  in  this  connec-r 
tion  I  Imow  of  my  own  knowledge  that  several  entirely  innocent 
fai-mers  have  been  arrested  and  mied.     My  understanding  of  the 

f  resent  immigration  laws  is  that  to  induce  a  foreigner  to  come  to  the 
Tnited  States  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  labor,  even  if  no  especial 
employment  or  rate  of  wages  is  stated,  would  make  one  liable  under 
the  immigration  act.  At  any  rate,  the  immigration  inspectors  are 
stationed  at  every  port  of  entry  along  the  border  and  are  very  active, 
with  the  result  that  laborers  "residents  of  Canada  are  aware  of  the 
condition  and  but  little  effort  is  made  to  cross  over  the  American  side 
to  seek  employment,  and  again  the  expense  of  having  to  make  a  trip 
to  Winnipeg  for  examination  and  to  obtain  a  passport  prevents  many 
from  doing  so. 

The  facts  in  relation  to  wages  are  that  an  American  farmer  has  to 
pa  J'  considerably  more  for  his  farm  labor  than  a  Canadian  farmer, 
even  for  experienced  help,  and  inexperienced  or  green  help  can  be 
obtained  for  a  fraction  of  the  wages  paid  for  similar  help  on  the 
American  side.  The  Canadian  farmer  is  not  restricted  in  obtaining 
any  help  he  can  get  from  the  British  Isles — from  England,  Scotland, 
anci  Ireland— and  a  great  number  of  these  young  men  after  a  year  or 
two  on  the  Canadian  farms  iiiake  Iho  Ix^st  hired  hands  the  Canadian 
farmers  have.  Under  the  proposed  agreement  no  change  will  be 
:nade  in  the  alien  labor  act  or  the  immigration  act,  so  that  an  Ameri- 
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can  farmer  may  obtain  labor  at  less  cost  and  from  the  British  Isles 
the  same  as  the  Canadian  farmer  can. 

The  argument  may  be  advanced  that  the  Canadian  farmer  will 
have  to  pay  duty  upon  his  farm  machinery,  and  while  I  have  not  the 
time  to  go  into  this  in  detail  I  have  figured  it  out  upon  a  basis  of 
the  Canadian  farmer  buying  all  his  machinery  of  American  make, 
and  the  duty  would  amount  to  about  $13.44  per  year,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  will  be  considerable  less,  possibly  not  to  exceed  about  $9 
per  year. 

The  freight  rates  on  grain  from  the  Canadian  side  of  the  line  is 
exactly  the  same  to  Port  Arthur  and  the  head  of  the  Lakes  as  our 
freight  rate  here.  I  have  seen  a  statement  in  some  newspaper  to  the 
eflfect  that  in  computing  the  price  of  Winnipeg  wheat  there  would 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  the  freight  from  Winnipeg  to  Port 
Arthur,  but  such  a  statement  is  incorrect,  for  the  Winnipeg  price 
includes  freight  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes. 

Now,  in  relation  to  taxes  between  the  two  countries,  you  will  see 
from  the  letters  and  communications  sent  herewith  the  great  differ- 
ence in  this  item  of  expense  to  a  farmer,  always  with  the  amount  of 
taxes  lower  on  the  Canadian  lands  and  no  personal  taxes  and  no 
taxes  of  any  kind  upon  improvements  on  farm  lands;  also  observe 
the  Dominion  Government  aid.  In  this  connection  the  Members  of 
Congress  should  not  overlook  the  f&ct  that  Canada  has  no  standing 
army,  no  navy,  no  consular  service,  nor  many  other  matters  of  this 
kind  such  as  the  United  States  has.  these  being  furnished  them  bv 
the  British  Government  and  for  which  they  are^  as  I  understand  it, 
not  taxed.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  a  man  of  family, 
with  the  care  and  burden  of  an  active  family,  while  Canada  may  be 
represented  as  a  young  lady  of  good  health  who  is  protected  by  her 
parent  and  '^  boards  at  home,'^  but  is  about  to  .enter  mto  competition 
with  the  man  of  family  who  has  to  board  himself  and  support  his 
family  and  protect  his  home.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  ttie  time 
to  write  you  a  few  more  thoughts  on  this  and  working  or  effect  of 
this  proposed  agreement,  but  am  anxious  to  get  the  data  to  you  on 
this  mail,  so  will  have  to  close. 

Very  truly,  C.  D.  McMiixan. 

P.  S. — ^The  personal  taxes  of  an  American  farmer  will  amount  to 
double  the  annual  difference  in  duty  charges  which  a  Canadian 
farmer  would  have  to  pay  if  all  duty  were  divided  by  number  of 
years  his  machinery  will  last. 


Hansboro  State  Bank, 
Hanahoro^  N.  Dak.^  April  SS,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 
Deab  Sir:  You  favor  of  the  15th  instant  in  regard  to  the  reci- 
procity matter  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with 
some  of  our  farmers  and  have  two  letters  now.  Will  try  to  go  acro&r 
the  line  to-morrow  in  mv  car  and  interview  several  men,  and  will 
report  to  vou  some  time  during  the  coming  week. 

I  find  tnat  practically  all  of  our  farmers  are  against  the  reciprocity 
pact,  but  the  ones  across  the  line  are  just  the  other  way.    Inasmuch 
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as  that  is  the  case,  it  may  be  a  little  diflRcult  to  get  the  exact  data 
across  the  line. 

Just  as  a  sample,  two  of  our  farmers  purchased  a  car  of  barley 
across  the  line  about  two  weeks  ago,  paid  $270  duty  on  900  bushels, 
and  they  shipped  it  to  Minneapolis.  After  paying  for  their  work  oi 
hauling  it  over,  and  the  duty,  they  came  out  something  like  $100 
ahead  on  the  900  bushels. 

This  is  rather  a  striking  example,  but  our  local  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  line  know  of  this  particular  fact  and,  accordingly,  makes 
the  difference  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  here  and  there. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

C.  E.  Blackorbt. 


TAXES,    EXPENSE,    AND    FARM    WAGES    IN    CANADA. 

C.  D.  McMillan,  J7fl7inaA,  N.  Dak. 

Sir:  Answering  your  inquiry  as  to  the  cost  of  tax^,  hired  help, 
etc.,  in  the  Province  of  Manitoba,  I  will  say  that  I  have  resided  in 
the  Province  of  Manitoba,  Canada,  32  years  on  the  14th  of  next 
May.  I  own  10  quarter  sections  of  landj  the  majority  of  my  land 
being  located  just  north  of  the  international  boundary  line,  some 
of  it  lying  right  along  the  international  border,  al>out  3  miles 
from  the  town  of  Hannah,  in  North  Dakota,  and  4^  miles  from  the 
town  of  Snowflake,  Manitoba. 

Kegarding  the  cost  of  taxes,  I  have  before  me  at  the  time  this  let- 
ter is  being  written  tax  receipt  for  the  1909  taxes,  hereto  appended, 
and  find  they  are  as  follows:  On  my  best  land — ^being  all  of  section 
10,  on  which  all  of  my  buildings  are  located — I  find  that  I  paid  taxes 
at  the  rate  of  $19.80  per  quarter  section.  On  the  remainder  of  my 
land  the  taxes  averaged  $15.84  per  quarter  section.  The  taxes  for 
two  or  three  years  previous  would  be  about  the  same  or  a  little  less; 
for  the  year  1910  practically  the  same,  possibly  a  trifle  more.  These 
amounts  include  taxes  of  all  kinds  and  for  all  purposes.  Under  our 
system  in  Manitoba  we  do  not  commute  our  road  taxes,  but  pay  them 
in  cash,  and  the  amounts  above  given  include  all  road  taxes  or  statute 
labor.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in  Manitoba  I  have  never  paid 
any  personal  taxes — ^none  are  assessed  in  that  Province.  Wnich 
means  that  there  are  no  taxes  on  cattle^  horses,  hogs,  sheep,  machinery, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  And  also  m  this  connection  I  might  add 
that  we  are  not  taxed  for  any  improvements  that  we  may  make  on  farm 
lands,  such  as  windmills,  buildings,  dwellings,  barns,  granaries,  fenc- 
ing, or  anything  of  that  sort. 

It  is  my  understanding — I  am  giving  you  these  figures  from  mem- 
ory— that  the  Province  of  Manitoba  received  from  the  Dominion 
Government  somewhere  between  $300,000  and  $400,000,  which  is  esti- 
mated as  being  their  share  that  would  be  due  to  the  Manitoba  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  customs  collections  or  duty  charges  obtained 
by  the  Dominion  Government.  This  amount  is  expended  by  the 
Manitoba  government  throughout  the  various  municipalities^and 
municipalities  in  Manitoba  conform  quite  closely  to  your  county  sys- 
tem in  North  Dakota — in  improvements  of  roads,  aid  in  building 
bridges,  aid  in  draining,  and  aid  to  general  schools. 
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Replying  to  your  inquirj''  as  to  wages  which  I  have  paid  for  the 
last  tour  or  five  j'ears,  will  say  that  the  season  of  1910,  and  for 
three  or  four  years  previous,  I  paid  $25  per  month  from  the  month 
of  April  to  October,  inclusive,  or  seven  months^  and  $12  per  month 
for  tne  months  of  November  to  March,  inclusive,  a  period  of  five 
months,  or  an  average  of  $19.60  per  month.  Up  to  this  year  this  is 
the  higliest  wages  that  I  have  ever  paid  on  my  larm  in  Manitoba  for 
the  period  given.  This  year  I  am  paying  one  man  (he  has  been  with 
me  several  years  and  is  an  extra  good  nand)  $30  per  month  for  a 
seven  months'  period,  from  April  to  November,  and  $12  per  month 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  During  the  last  four  years  I  nave  hired 
extra  hands  by  the  month  during  the  season  of  from  April  to  No- 
vember at  the  rate  of  from  $20  to  $25  per  month.  Of  course  I  have 
had  cheaper  men,  young  men  recently  from  the  old  country — the 
British  Isles — that  I  have  hired  variously  from  $12  to  $18  per  month. 
I  am  dEamiliar  with  the  wages  paid  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in 
North  Dakota,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  wages  on  both  sides  of 
the  international  line,  am  positive  that  we  can  hire  our  farm  hands 
from  $10  to  $15  per  month  cheaper  during  the  months  from  April 
to  October,  inclusive,  and  from  $6  to  $8  per  month  cheaper  from 
November  to  March. 

Very  truly,  *  Joseph  Spence. 

[Tax  receipt  referred  to  above.] 

No.  449.  Municipality  of  Louise, 

Crystal  City,  Manitoba,  December  16,  1909. 
Received  from  Jos.  Spence  the  sum  of  $158.40,  being  taxes  due  on  the  follow- 
ing  lands  to  December  31,  1909 : 


Description. 


NW 

W.. 
8W. 
All. 
SE. 


Section 
or  lot. 


Township 
or  block 


Range  or 
par.  lot. 


Tmxes. 


36w43 
11.09 
79.3) 
15.  M 


US.  40 


A.  Tharp,  Treasurer. 


Citizens  State  Bank  of  Hannah  (Inc.), 

Tlannah,  N.  Dak,,  April  27, 191L 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chairman  Information  Com^mittee,  Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  SANDERS,  SR. 


Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Sanders  stated  that  he  is  the  owner  of  one  half- 
section  of  land  in  the  municipality  of  Pembina,  about  2i  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town  of  Snowflake,  Manitoba.  Sanders  claimed  that 
he  is  living  on  the  southwest  quarter  of  section  4,  township  1,  range 
9;  that  he  does  not  consider  this  farm  whereon  he  lives  to  be  first- 
class  farming  land,  as  it  is  cut  up  somewhat  with  a  coulee,  which 
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leaves  the  surface  broken  and  not  as  easily  tilled  as  his  other  quarter 
of  land. 

He  values  his  improvements  on  this  quarter  at  $6,000.  His  taxes 
on  this  land  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  would  average  about  $18  per 
year  and  on  the  other  quarter  at  $20  per  year.  Mr.  Sanders  values 
his  homestead  at  $30  per  acre. 

In  response  to  an  mquiry  regarding  the  wages  which  they  paid 
their  farm  hands,  Mr.  Sanders  stated  that  they  were  paying  for  the 
current  year,  to  an  experienced  man,  $250  for  12  months,  and  that 
green  farm  hands  thev  could  get  for  from  $15  to  $25  per  month.  Mr. 
Sanders  stated  that  tliere  was  one  disadvantage  in  living  so  close  to 
the  boundary  line — ^that  on  account  of  the  much  higher  wages  which 
the  American  farmers  paid  their  help  it  was  hard  to  keep  their  men 
satisfied,  and  cited  instances  of  farmers  30  or  40  miles  north  in 
Manitoba  where  they  could  get  their  men  from  $5  to  $6  a  month  less; 
also  the  same  thing  was  prevalent  again  in  the  fall  at  thrashing  time, 
when  they  were  compelled  to  pay  $3  a  day  for  thrashing  hands,  where 
back  farther  north,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  higher  wages  paid 
on  the  Dakota  side,  the  farmers  got  their  harvest  hands  from  $2  to 
$2.50  a  day.  Mr.  Sanders  stated  that  for  experienced  servant  girls 
the  average  waces  would  be  about  $15- per  month. 

Very  truly,  Alex  Keid. 


Citizens  State  Bank  of  Hannah  (Inc.), 

Hannah,  N.  Dak.,  April  2T,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chairman  Information  Committee,  Hannah,  N,  Dak, 

statement  of  CHARLES  SANDERS,  JR. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  a  conversation  which  the  writer  had  with  Mr.  Charles 
Sanders,  he  stated  that  he  lives  about  3  miles  from  the  town  of  Snow- 
flake  ;  that  he  farms  five  quarters  of  land  in  that  vicinity ;  that  his 
taxes  on  this  land  for  the  year  1910  was  $92 — that  is,  after  the  10 
per  cent  had  been  deducted  for  the  prompt  payment  on  December  15 ; 
and  that  he  values  his  improvements  which  he  mentioned  as  his  dwell- 
ing, stables,  and  machine  sheds,  at  about  $6,000,  on  which  he  pays  no 
taxes. 

Mr.  Sanders  also  stated  that  he  was  the  owner  of  20  head  of  horses, 
16  head  of  cattle,  and  a  steam  threshing  outfit,  which  he  valued  very 
conservatively  at  $6,000,  upon  which  he  pays  no  taxes. 

^^Tien  asked  as  to  the  amount  of  wages  which  he  had  to  pay  his 
farm  help  he  stated  tliat  he  always  hired  his  men  by  the  year,  and  that 
this  3  ear  he  was  paving  his  man  $250  for  12  months,  and  when  asked 
if  he  ever  employed  any  green  farm  hands  he  stated  that  sometimea 
he  had.  Men  that  were  newly  out  from  England  or  Scotland  that 
he  could  generally  get  for  from  $10  to  $15  per  month.  He  expressed 
himself  as  very  much  in  favor  of  reciprocity,  and  was  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  he  could  take  advantage  of  the  higher  price 
for  grain  which  always  was  obtained  across  the  international  border 
from  him. 

Very  truly,  Alex  Reid. 
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Office  of  the  Munich^alitt  of  Pembina, 

Mardtou,  Manitoba^  April  26.  1911. 
R.  R.  Perry,  Esq., 

Agent  C.  P.  R.  R.^  Mowbray. 
Dear  Sir:  Re  vours  of  19th  instant,  the  average  total  tax  per 
quarter  section  is\s  follows:  1907,  $21.45;  1908,  $24;  1909,  $22.70; 
1910,  $23.30.  This  is  not  absolutely  exact,  for  the  reason  that  the 
villages  of  Darlingford,  Kalieda,  Mowbray,  Snowflake,  and  La  Ke- 
viere  are  included,  but  is  probably  close  enough  for  your  purpose. 
Farm  improvements  and  personal  property  on  farm  lands  is  not 
taxable.    Personal  property  in  villages  is. 

Yours,  truly,  "  J.  E.  Gayton, 

Secretary-  Treasurer. 

Includes  road  tax  and  taxes  of  villages,  which,  divided  by  number 
of  acres  farm  lands,  make  average  higher  than  really  is  case. 


Citizens  Bank  of  Hannah  (Inc.), 

Hannah^  N.  Dak.,  AprU  27, 1911, 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chavrman  Information  Committee,  Hannah,  N,  Dak, 

statement  ELI  SHILSON. 

Dear  Sir:  In  conversation  with  Eli  Shilson,  of  Snowflake,  Mani- 
toba, who  is  the  owner  of  numerous  farms  just  across  the  interna- 
tional border  from  us,  and  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  the  writer 
regarding  the  amount  of  taxes  which  they  have  to  pay  on  farm  prop- 
erty, Mr.  Shilson  handed  the  writer  a  statement  of  his  taxes  on  cer- 
tain parcels  of  land  for  the  year  1910.  On  a  half  section  of  land 
upon  which  the  town  of  Snowflake  is  located,  on  283  acres,  which  is 
tne  balance  of  the  half  section  not  used  for  town-site  purposes,  his 
taxes  were  $60.20,  less  the  10  per  cent  reduction  if  paid.on  December 
15  of  the  current  vear  amounts  to  $54.18. 

On  another  half  section  which  Mr.  Shilson  owns  and  which  he 
describes  as  the  east  half  of  section  21,  township  1,  range  9,  in  the 
municipality  of  Pembina,  he  pays  a  tax  of  $41.60;  and  improvements 
which  ne  may  have  on  this  land,  Mr.  Shilson  stated,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  amount  of  taxes  which  is  assessed  against  it.  The  dis- 
tance from  market  and  the  quality  of  the  land  were  the  only  factors 
in  the  amount  of  taxes  which  tl^ey  had  to  pay  over  there. 

Mr.  Shilson  also  stated  that  the  Province  of  Manitoba  got  a  yearly 

frant  from  the  Dominion  Government  of  between  three  and  four 
^  undred  thousand  dollars,  he  could  not  state  the  exact  amount,  but 
it  was  proportioned  to  them  pro  rata  according  to  population  and  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  rebate  to  them  from  duties  collected  along  the 
international  boundary. 

Mr.  Shilson  has  been  a  resident  of  Manitoba  for  the  past  30  years, 
and  says  that  his  attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  amount  of  taxes  that  the  American  farmer  has  to 
ay  in  comparison  to  what  the  farmer  across  on  the  Manitoba  side 
as  to  pay.  He  expressed  himself  as  very  much  in  favor  of  tiie 
reciprocity  agreement  as  now  outlined. 

Very  truly,  Alex.  Reed. 


hi 
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(Tax  receipt  referred  to  above.) 

[Produce  this  notice  when  making  payment.     Checks  unaccepted  will  not  be  received,  and 
dlsconnt  charges  at  local  bank  mast  be  added.] 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  PEMBINA — STATEMENT  AND  DKMAND  OF  TAXES  FOB  1010. 

Mr.  Eli  Srilson,  Snow  flake: 
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Notice. — A  rebate  of  10  per  c<»nt  will  be  allowed  on  current  year's  taxes  If  paid  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  December.  All  taxes  for  current  year  remaining  unpaid  on  the 
16th  day  of  December  shall  be  payable  at  par  until  the  last  day  of  February.  On  the 
first  day  of  March,  as  a  penalty,  an  additional  sum,  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  such 
taxes,  shall  be  added  thereto.  On  the  first  day  of  March  in  each  year  thereafter,  as  a 
penalty,  an  additional  sum,  amounting  to  10  per  cent  of  all  arrears  of  taxes,  shall  be 
added  thereto.  All  taxes  due  by  residents  must  be  paid  without  further  notice  within  30 
dsTs  of  receipt  of  statement,  or  the  same  may  be  collected  by  distress,  with  costs.  This 
notice  is  delivered  to  resident  by  letter,  by  authority  R.  S.  M.  cap.  101.  The  collector  has 
not  now  to  call  on  each  resident.  All  lands  in  arrears  of  taxes  for  more  than  one  year 
are  aold  annually. 

This  notice  Is  mailed  at  Manitou  this  25th  day  of  October.  1910. 

J.  B.  Gayton. 
Secretary-treasurer,  Manitou  P.  O. 


Citizens  State  Bank  of  Hannah  (Inc.), 

Hannah,  N.  Dak.,  April  27, 1911, 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chairman  Information  Com,mitt€e,  Hannah,  N.  Dak. 


statement  of  ROBERT  DEW,  OF  SNOWFLAKE. 

Dear  Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  April  15  relative  to  infor- 
mation as  to  wages  across  the  international  boundary  in  comparison 
with  wages  paid  on  our  side  of  the  line.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
a  great  number  of  the  farmers  across  the  line  and  on  a  recent  trip 
through  the  country  over  there,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Robert 
Dew,  of  Snowflake  post  ofBce. 

Mr.  Dew  farms  three  quarter-sections  of  land  about  one-half  mile 
from  the  town  of  Snowflake.  He  informed  me  that  he  gets  experi- 
enced farm  hands  for  about  $240  per  year,  and  some  years  he  has 
hired  a  man  for  seven  months,  probably  from  the  1st  of  April  to  the 
Ist  of  November,  and  in  that  case  he  paid  from  $25  to  $30  per  month, 
but  that  he  could  always  get  green  farm  hands,  as  he  called  them — 
that  is,  men  that  were  newly  out  from  the  British  Isles,  England, 
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Ireland,  or  Scotland,  and  the  first  summer  their  wages  would  run 
from  $6  to  $15  per  month.  Experienced  female  help  for  the  house, 
their  wages  would  run  from  $15  to  $20  per  month,  but  that  a  lot  of 
their  help  in  this  direction  was  girls  newly  out  from  England  or 
Scotland ;  these  they  could  get  for  $12  per  month. 

Mr.  Dew  lives  on  the  south  half  of  section  24,  township  1,  range 
10,  in  the  municipality  of  Louise.  He  also  farms  the  southeast  quar- 
ter of  section  25  of  the  same  township  and  range.  On  the  half  section 
in  which  he  lives  he  pays  $50  a  year  in  taxes,  this  also  included  his 
road  tax.  On  the  unimproved  quarter  he  pays  $26  a  year  taxes.  He 
stated  to  the  writer  that  he  valued  his  improvements  on  the  half  sec- 
tion to  be  worth  about  $5,000,  on  which  he  pays  no  real-estate  taxes. 
He  owns  10  head  of  horses,  20  head  of  cattle,  machinery,  and  other 
personal  property,  to  the  value  of  $6,000,  upon  which  he  pays  no  per- 
sonal taxes  of  any  kind. 

Regarding  the  payment  of  their  taxes  over  in  the  Province  of 
Manitoba,  tbeir  taxes  become  due  on  the  15th  day  of  December  of 
every  year,  but  if  paid  on  or  before  that  date  a  rebate  of  10  per  cent 
will  be  allowed ;  after  that  date  taxes  will  be  par  up  to  the  1st  day  of 
March.  After  that  date  a  penalty  of  10  per  cent  will  be  added,  which 
will  carry  them  to  the  Ist  of  March  of  the  following  year.  Mr.  Dev 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  reciprocity  pact  as  outlined,  and  is  look- 
ing forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  have  access  to  our  markets 
and  still  be  free  from  the  burden  of  taxes  which  he  knows  the  Amer- 
ican farmers  just  across  the  line  from  him  have  to  pay. 
Very  truly. 

Alex  Reid. 

Note. — This  mnn  is  brother  of  William  Dew,  American.    See  his  letter. 


Citizens  State  Bank  of  Hannah  (Inc.), 

Hannah,  N.  Dak.,  AprU  ^7, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chairman  Information  Com/mAttee,  Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  JA3IES  ROBERTSON,  SNOWPLAKB,  MANITOBA. 

Dear  Sir:  Mr.  Robertson  states  that  he  farms  480  acres  of  land, 
that  he  took  up  as  a  homestead  and  preemption,  the  east  half  of  sec- 
tion 14,  township  1,  range  10,  in  the  municipality  of  Louise,  aft^r 
which  he  acquired  by  purchase  the  northwest  quarter  of  section  11» 
township  1,  range  10  of  the  same  municipality.  On  the  half  section 
he  pays  $44  taxes  per  year ;  that  has  been  the  average  taxes  which  he 
has  paid  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  That  on  the  other  Quarter 
his  taxes  would  average  about  $20  per  year  and  that  the  dinerenoe 
in  this  tax  is  due  entirely  to  the  quality  of  the  land  and^  not  to  any 
improvement  that  he  has  on  the  half  section  whereon  he  lives. 

Mr.  Robertson  estimated  that  his  improvements  on  the  half  section 
were  worth  about  $5,500,  which  is  not  assessed  at  all  and  on  which  he 
pays  no  taxes.  He  stated  to  the  writer  that  he  pays  no  taxes  on  his 
stock  or  machinery.  He  also  stated  that  his  roaa  tax  was  not  in- 
cluded in  this  statement  as  in  the  municipality  in  which  he  lives  they 
work  out  their  road  tax,  but  said  that  it  was  optional  with  him  if  be 
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would  not  work  it  out  he  could  pay  it  in  cash  and  on  the  half  section 
it  would  amount  to  about  four  days  at  $1.50  a  day  which  would  be  $6. 
His  farm  help  he  hires  by  the  year.  He  is  paying  his  present 
man,  who  he  says  is  an  experienced  man,  $260  per  year.  Mr.  Kobert* 
son's  land  is  about  2^  miles  from  the  town  of  Snowflake. 
Very  truly, 

Alex  Red), 


Manitou,  April  27,  1911. 
K.  R.  Perry, 

Mowbray^  Manitoba. 
Dear  Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  18th,  there  are  very  few  farm- 
ers in  town  these  days,  and  I  have  made  inquiry  of  several,  and  they 
say  the  usual  wages  for  green  men  in  1907  and  1908  was  $5  per 
month  for  the  winter  months  and  $10  per  month  for  the  summer 
months. 

Yours,  truly,  R.  A.  Garrett. 


statement  of  facts,  for  information  committee  on  reciprocity,  by 
w.  j.  m'cullottgh,  cartwright,  manitoba,  april  24,  1911. 

How  much  land  do  you  farm  ?     640  acres. 

The  average  amount  of  wages  per  month  paid  for  ordinary  farm 
hands  from  April  1  to  October  31  in  the  following  years:  1907?  $30, 
1908?     $30.     1909?    $30.     1910?    $30. 

For  green  farm  hands  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910  (from 
Am.  1  to  Oct.  31)?^ 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  ordinary  farm  hands  from  October  31 
to  March  31  per  month  during  the  years  1907?  $15.  1908?  $15, 
1909?     $15.     1910?     $15. 

The  amount  paid  per  month  for  green  farm  hands  from  October  31 
to  March  31  during  1907, 1908,  1909, 1910?  ^ 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  land  with  buildings  on  it  for  the 
year  of  1907?    $17.     1908?     $17.     1909?     $17.     1910?     $17. 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  land  without  buildings  on  it  per 
quarter  for  1907?     $17.     1908?     $17.     1909?     $17.     1910?    $17. 

The  amount  of  personal-property  tax  for  1907?  None.  1908? 
None.     1909?    None.    1910?     None. 


STATEAIENT  of  facts  for  information,  committee  on  RECIPROCITY,  BY 
JAMES  MONROE,  CARTWRIGHT,  MANITOBA,  APRIL  24,  1011. 

How  much  land  do  you  farm  ?    640  acres. 

The  average  amount  of  wages  per  month  paid  for  ordinary  farm 
hands  from  April  1  to  October  31  in  the  following  years:  1007?  $30. 
1908?    $30.    1909?    $30.    1910?    $30. 


»Mr.  McCullouprh  states  that  i?reon  farm  hands  usnally  work  for  $10  or  $15  per  month 
during  the  summer  season  and  for  their  board  during  the  winter  months.  He  also  states 
that  these  men  more  generally  work  for  odd  jobs  now,  being  able  to  make  more  money 
that  way  than  working  on  the  farm. 
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For  green  farm  hands  for  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910  (from 
Apr.  1  to  Oct,  31)?^ 

The  amount  of  wages  paid  ordinary  farm  hands  from  October  31 
to  March  31  per  month  during  the  years:  1907?  $15.  1908?  $15. 
1909?    $15.    1910?    $15. 

The  amount  paid  per  month  for  green  farm  hands  from  October  31 
to  March  31  during  1907?    Nothing.^ 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  land  with  buildings  on  it  for  the  year 
of  1907?    $18.    1908?    $18.    1909?    $18.    1910?    $20. 

The  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  land  without  buildings  on  it  per 
quarter  for  1907?    $18.    1908?    $18.    1909?    $18.    1910?    $20. 

The  amount  of  personal-property  tax  for  1907?  None.  1908  f 
Xone.    1909?    None.    1910?    None. 


Neche,  N.  Dak.,  AprU  20, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 

statement  of  (jeorge  knowles,  neche,  n.  dak. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  letter  of  April  8  inquiring  for  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  farm  products  near  the  boundary  in  Dakota,  Manitoba, 
and  Saskatchewan  received. 

The  following  is  a  little  of  my  opinion  on  reciprocity  with  Can- 
ada, and  also  snowing  a  little  of  the  difference  in  taxes  and  wages 
between  here  and  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan.  I  will  not  go  into 
tariff  talk  or  figures,  but  will  try  to  give  some  example  between  the 
farmer  and  the  manufacturer  under  reciprocity  with  Canada.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  many  things  the  farmer  is  exposed  to  without 
being  exposed  to  Canada  without  duty. 

The  manufacturer  will  invest  hi?  money  in  machinery  and  build- 
ings or  other  outlay — it  may  be  a  large  sum  of  money  or  it  may  not — 
then  pays  wages  to  manufacture  and  get  the  work  done  along  with 
the  cost  of  material  to  be  manufactured.  But  before  the  products 
of  this  factory  is  sold  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  etc.,  with  interest 
on  the  investment,  etc.,  must  all  be  figured  in,  and  the  goods  or  arti- 
cles must  be  sold  at  a  certain  price  to  clear  expenses  and  have  a  rea- 
sonable profit  left  for  the  investor. 

\Miat  is  the  principal  risk  of  this  property  to  be  destroyed  by?  The 
writer  would  say  fire.  So  there  must  be  insurance  put  on  this" factory 
against  loss  by  fire.  The  expense  of  this  insurance,  of  course,  to  be 
charged  to  the  expense  account.  So  that  the  factory  goes  on  vear 
after  year  with  its  products  bringing  in  its  profits,  and  should  tliere 
be  a  loss,  which  I  said  would  quite  likely  be  by  fire,  there  would  be 
the  insurance  coming  in,  and  the  manufacturing  is  also  protected  by 
a  tariff  or  duty  from  foreign  manufacturing  and  foreign  labor. 

But  it  seems  to  me  quite  a  different  thing  with  the  farmer.  He 
may  invest  his  money  in  a  farm  with  horses  and  machinery,  etc.,  and 
pay  wages  for  help  The  spends  his  time  in  cultivating  the  land,  puts 
in  the  seed;  but  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  going  to  reap — perhaps 
not  get  as  much  as  the  seed  back.  He  can  not  figure  it  out  and  sav 
he  must  sell  this  product  at  a  certain  price  to  give  him  a  profit    \ 

» Mr.  Monroe  ntates  that  he  does  not  employ  any  f?reen  farm  hands,  but  that  they  can 
be  had  for  $10  or  |12  per  month  during  the  »ummcr  season  and  for  their  board  i^ring 
the  winter  months. 
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consider  that  the  farmer  has  got  to  run  much  more  risk  than  the 
factory.  As  I  said  before,  I  think  the  risk  of  a  factory  is  nearly 
all  in  fire,  for  which,  of  course,  is  the  insurance.  But  the  farmer 
may  carry  insurance  for  loss  by  fire,  another  insurance  for  hail,  and 
lose  his  crop  by  drought,  floods,  rust,  blight,  or  other  causes,  and 
at  the  same  time  pay  for  two  insurances  against  loss  out  of  the 
little  crop  that  he  may  have  left. 

The  writer  is  speaking  from  actual  experience  in  this  matter,  fop 
he  has  been  hailed  out  three  times — twice  in  succession — ^and  had  to 
borrow  money  to  pay  taxes  and  buy  seed  grain.  The  writer  has  lived 
and  farmed  here  more  or  less  for  over  30  years  and  has  raised  wheat 
for  sale  when  the  market  was  as  low  or  lower  than  40  cents  per  bushel, 
and  50  and  55  cents  was  quite  common,  and  paid  high  for  machinery, 
a  6-foot  cut  Deering  binder  costing  $300  and  over.  So  how  much 
would  a  farmer  make  at  those  prices?  But  now  when  the  prices 
have  got  better  (although  the  yield  per  aci'e  is  not  so  good)  it  is :  Take 
away  the  duty  and  make  him  sell  cheaper. 

Now,  Mr.  McMillan,  there  are  things  we  can  not  or  are  not  allowed 
to  get — cheap  laborers  from  the  old  country  across  the  line — here  on 
account  of  the  immigration  law,  etc.,  and  if  this  agreement  with 
Canada  should  pass,  it  leaves  the  American  laborer  protected,  not  by 
a  duty  but  by  law.  But  it  must  be  a  fact  that  wages  are  lower  on 
the  Canadian  side,  owing  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  will  come  to 
the  American  side  when  they  can;  and  we  are  often  in  need  of  them 
in  harvest,  for  the  writer  has  seen  acres  and  fields  of  grain  lying  on 
the  ground  in  sheaf  for  want  of  help.  So  that  all  Americans  seem 
to  be  protected  but  the  farmer. 

As  the  writer  has  lived  near  the  boundary  line,  more  or  less,  over 
30  years,  I  think  I  would  be  safe  enough  in  saying  that  the  price  of 
wheat  has  been  from  5  to  15  cents  lower  on  the  Canadian  side,  near 
the  line,  than  on  the  American  side,  near  the  line,  most  of  this  time. 
Then  there  is  a  difference  of  about  12  cents  from  the  boundary  line 
to  Minneapolis. 

Now,  how  does  Mr.  Hill,  in  his  speech  in  Minneapolis,  claim  there 
is  only  about  from  6  to  10  cents  aiflference  between  Winnipeg  and 
Minneapolis? 

A  word  or  two  now  about  stock.  I  think  we  are  exposed  in  this 
line  much  the  same  as  grain,  etc.  The  question  of  raising  a  steer  for 
four  years  means  four  years  of  risk  with  that  animal  in  different 
ways,  both  in  care  and  feed  and  the  possibility  of  losing  it  when 
nearly  old  enough  for  market.  The  owner  does  not  know  what  the 
feed  is  going  to  cost  to  that  animal  nor  the  wages  he  shall  have  to 
pay.  He  can  not  figure  on  making  a  certain  percentage  of  profit. 
He  has  simply  got  to  rim  the  chance  on  the  whole  market  price,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  whether  it  is  suflScient  to  pay  him  or  not.  But  as 
soon  as  it  is  sold  to  the  meat  packers  it  is  under  protection,  and  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  kept  there  for  four  years  in  any  way,  running  chances 
on  the  market,  but  will  be  sold  in  a  short  time  at  a  percentage  of 
profit. 

To  remove  the  duty  leaves  the  farmer  exposed  again,  as  the  Ca- 
nadians have  so  much  uncultivated  land,  with  cheaper  taxes  and 
labor,  they  can  afford  to  undersell  the  Americans. 

The  writer  owns  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  Dakota,  IJ  miles  from 
the  boundary;  also  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  Saskatchewan, 
Canada,  which  will  show  the  difference  in  taxes  and  wages. 
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Taxes  on  one  quarter  section  in  Dakota,  commencing  1907,  were 
$32.78;  1908,  $35.38;  1909,  $43.72;  1910,  $34.04;  total,  $145.92.  By 
inquiry  I  find  that  wages  has  been  for  farm  labor  from  about  $200 
to  $250,  for  eight  months,  during  the  four  years,  and  harvest  wages 
for  the  first  two  years  from  $2.60  to  $2.75  per  day;  the  last  two 
years  from  $2.50  to  $3.25  per  day. 

The  taxes  on  quarter  section  of  laud  in  Saskatchewan  for  four 
years  is  as  follows:  1907,  $12.32;  1908,  $9.20;  1909,  $8;  1910,  $8; 
school,  $14.60;  total,  $52.12.  Can  only  state  harvest  wages  for  1910 
in  SaskatchewaxL  The  writer,  being  there  last  fall,  was  told  $2.50 
per  day. 

Gbo.  Knowubs. 


TAXES,  EXPENSE,  AND  FARM  WAGES  IN  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

Wamss,  N.  BAK^AprU  27, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMiUiAN, 

Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

STATEMENT  OF  RICHARD  SWINBURNE,  WALES,  N.  DAK. 

Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  your  inquiry,  I  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  taxes  and  expenses  for  labor  in  farming  a  half  section  of  land 
near  Wales : 

For  the  year  1907  the  real-estate  tax  on  the  half  section  I  farmed 
was  $68.53  and  personal-property  tax  $13.98,  making  a  total  tax  for 
that  year  of  $82.46. 

Tlie  1908  real-estate  tax  was  $63.07  and  personal-property  tax 
$14.45,  making  a  total  tax  for  that  year  of  $77.52. 

For  the  year  1909  the  real-estate  tax  was  $71.32  and  personal- 
property  tax  $16.45,  making  a  total  of  $87.77  for  that  year. 

For  the  year  1910  the  real-estate  tax  was  $64.44  and  personal- 
property  tax  $10.52,  making  a  total  tax  for  that  year  of  $74.96. 

The  road  work  in  South  Dresden  Township  is  done  by  the  contract 
system,  and  the  road  tax  on  this  half  section  for  the  four  years 
mentioned  is  included  in  the  real-estate  tax  for  those  years. 

During  the  years  1907,  1908,  1909,  and  1910  I  paid  my  hired  men 
$35  per  month  and  board,  and  from  $2  to  $2.50  per  day  and  board. 
In  the  year  1907  I  paid  out  about  $200  for  hired  help  and  in  1908 
between  $190  and  $200.  In  1909  I  paid  out  for  such  help  about  ^00, 
and  about  $130  in  1910.  This  cost  for  hired  help  is  in  addition  to 
their  board,  which  costs  me  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  per  month 
per  man. 

The  above  expenses  for  operating  this  half  stjction  for  the  past  four 
years  would  average  up  something  like  this-: 

Total  tax  for  four  years,  $322.71,  or  an  average  of  $80.68  per  year. 
Total  wages  to  hired  help,  $730,  and  this,  added  to  the  cost  of  their 
board,  which  I  estimate  at  $150,  makes  a  total  expense  for  hired  help 
for  tlie  past  four  years  $880,  or  an  average  of  $220  per  year.  In 
addition  to  this  I  am  kept  busy  all  of  my  time  on  the  farm. 

The  average  taxes  of  $80.68  plus  cost  of  hired  help  of  $220  per  year 
makes  the  average  yearly  exjjense  for  hired  help  and  taxes  on  the  half 
section  that  I  have  been  farminc  during  the  years  named  $300.68. 

Trusting  this  information  will  be  of  some  value  to  you,  I  am, 
Yours,  truly, 

Richard  Swinburne. 
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State  Bank  of  Wales, 
Wales,  N.  Dak.,  April  2^,  1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Sir:  Complying  with  your  request,  I  send  you  herewith  a 
statement  showing  the  expense  m  taxes  and  farm  labor  on  my  farm, 
near  Wales,  in  the  years  1907,  1909,  and  1910. 

When  I  commenced  to  prepare  the  information  for  this  letter  I 
intended  to  also  include  in  my  statement  the  figures  for  the  year 
11^08,  but  for  some  reason  I  find  that  my  tax  re(*eipts  for  that  year  are 
lost,  so  I  am  compelled  to  confine  my  statement  to  the  years  1907, 
1909,  and  1910. 

I  farm  880  acres  of  land  and  have  only  sufficient  improvements  and 
personal  property  to  properly  work  a  farm  of  that  size. 

For  the  year  1907  my  real-estate  tax  on  the  880  acres  amounted  to 
$171.38,  the  road  tax  for  that  year  on  that  land  amounted  to  $35.93, 
and  the  personal  tax  that  vear  amounted  to  $54.38,  making  a  total  of 
$261.69. 

For  the  year  1909  my  real-estate  tax  was  $164.51;  the  road  tax, 
$39.45 ;  personal  tax,  $50.39,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $254.35. 

For  the  year  1910  the  real-estate  tax  was  $167.42^;  road  tax,  35.16; 
personal  tax,  $46.35,  making  a  total  for  the  year  of  $248.03. 

The  average  of  all  of  my  taxes  for  the  three  years  was  $254.99  per 
annum.  "" 

In  order  for  me  to  work  that  amount  of  land  it  was  necessary  for 
me  to  keep  three  men  from  April  1  to  November  1  of  each  year.  The 
average  wages  paid  during  those  years  was  $35  per  month  and  board, 
and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  keep  two  men  during  the  winter  months 
at  $15  per  month  and  board,  which  figures  up  something  like  this: 
Three  men  at  $105  a  month  for  seven  months  amounts  to  $735,  and 
two  men  at  $30  a  month  for  five  months  amounts  to  $150,  which, 
added  to  the  $735,  makes  a  total  of  $885  per  year  for  wages.  In 
addition  must  be  added  the  board,  which  costs  me  $12  per  month, 
which  would  amount  to  $144  per  year  for  each  man.  Two  men  at 
$144  per  year  amounts  to  $288.  and  one  man  for  seven  months,  from 
April  1  to  November  1,  amounts  to  $84,  or  a  total  of  $352  for  board. 
This,  added  to  the  $885  for  labor,  amounts  to  $1,257  of  a  yearly  ex- 
pense for  labor  and  the  board  for  the  men  to  work  my  5^  quarter 
sections. 

The  $1,257  for  labor  and  board  plus  $254.90  average  taxes  for  each 
year  for  the  three  years  makes  a  grand  total  of  $1,511.90  for  the  total 
expense  of  farming  my  880  acres,  or  an  average  expense  on  each 
quarter  per  annum  of  $274.90.  In  addition  to  this  I  am  also  kept 
busy  the  most  of  my  time  on  the  farm. 

It  might  also  be  of  some  value  to  you  if  the  taxes  on  tho  quarter 
section  on  which  we  live,  and  which  has  all  of  the  buildings,  was 
given  to  you  separately  from  the  taxes  on  the  other  four  and  one-half 
quarter  sections.  The  average  real-estate  tax  per  annum  for  the  three 
years  on  the  home  quarter  having  the  buildings  was  $37.68.  The 
average  road  tax  on  that  quarter  per  year  for  three  years  was  $8.30 ; 
and  that  quarter's  pro  rata  share  of  personal-property  tax  per  year 
for  three  years  was  $0.16,  making  a  total  of  $55.38  as  average  yearly 
taxes  for  the  three  yean  on  that  quarter.  The  average  yearly  tax 
on  each  quarter  section  in  the  remaining  720  acres  per  year  for  three 
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years,  including  real  estate,  road  tax,  and  personal-property  tax,  was 
$43.95. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  information  regarding  the  expenses 
for  the  year  1908,  but  I  know  that  the  expenses  for  that  year  would 
not  be  far  from  the  average  of  the  three  years  quoted;  and  I  trust 
that  this  information  will  be  of  some  value  to  you. 

Yours,  very  truly,  .Wm.  Dew. 

This  man  is  brother  of  Robert  Dew,  Canadian.  See  his  letter. 
These  brothers  live  about  10  miles  apart  on  either  side  international 
line. 


Hansboro,  N.  Dak.,  AprU  19^  1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMnjLAN, 

Chairman  Information  Com/mittee^  Hannah^  N,  Dak. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  my 
labor  and  taxes  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Blackorby : 

I  am  farming  640  acres  of  land  near  here,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  have  paid  an  average  amount  of  $35  per  month  for  ordinary 
labor  from  April  1  to  November  1,  and  $20  per  month  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  April  1. 

The  taxes  on  the  quarter  with  buildings  on  it  for  1907  were  $29.23 ; 
other  land,  $22;  the  taxes  for  1908  were  $39.23;  other  land,  $28.75; 
the  taxes  for  1909  were  $43.12;  other  land,  $32.64;  the  taxes  for  1910 
were  $35.78 ;  other  land,  $30.83. 

My  personal-property  taxes  for  1907  were  $21.06;  1908,  $22.11; 
1909,  $26.08 ;  and  for  1910,  $27.39. 

Trusting  these  facts  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  you  in  your  work, 
I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Jas.  Brown. 


Hansboro,  N.  Dak.,  AprU  19, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Chairman  Information  Corwmittee^  Hannah^  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  regard  to  the  *f acts  about  the  price  of  farm  hands 
and  the  amount  of  my  taxes  for  various  years,  Mr.  Blackorby  has 
requested  me  to  send  you  a  statement  covering  the  same. 

At  present  I  am  farming  1,480  acres  of  land.  For  the  past  four 
years  I  have  paid  my  men  on  the  average  $32.50  per  month  from 
April  1  to  November  1  of  each  year,  and  $20  per  month  from  No- 
vember 1  to  April  1. 

The  taxes  on  my  land  with  the  buildings  on  it  for  1907  were  $30.63; 
the  taxes  on  the  other  quarters  were,  in  1907,  $22.76.  For  1908, 
$36.66;  land  without  buildings,  1908,  $30.37.  For  1909.  $42.71:  land 
without  buildings,  1909,  $29.42.  For  1910,  $44.10;  land  without 
buildings,  1910,  $29.93. 

My  personal-property  taxes  for  1907  were  $51.50;  1908,  $68.58; 
1909,  $81.29 ;  1910,  $101.27. 

Trusting  that  the  above  facts  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  you, 
I  am. 

Very  truly,  yours,  Hugh  Lymburn. 
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RivERViEw  Farm, 
Neche^  N.  Dak.^  April  25, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

Deab  Sir:  Mr.  George  Knowles  showed  me  a  letter  from  you  re- 
questing him  to  send  you  a  statement  of  what  wages  we  pay  around 
here,  also  the  amount  of  taxes  per  quarter  section  for  the  last  four 
years,  and  asked  me  to  write  you.  Now,  I  will  say  before  I  begin,  that 
1  have  lived  here  since  the  spring  of  1878,  just  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  the  international  boundary,  and  now  own  450  acres  of  land, 
and  have  been  hiring  men  for  over  26  years,  so  I  think  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  conditions  that  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 

As  for  wages,  we  once  could  get  men  for  $^  to  $22  per  m(Mith 
for  eight  months.  Waees  kept  gradually  going  up  until  now  I  am 
paying  to  a  boy,  not  old  enough  to  vote,  $250  for  eight  months,  and 
during  harvest  we  pay  $2.50  to  $3  per  day  if  you  can  get  them  at  all. 
I  can  not  tell  about  wages  on  the  other  side  of  the  hne,  as  it  is  the 
Mennonite  Reserve  and  they  don't  hire  much,  but  I  know  it  is  not 
near  so  high.    And  now  for  taxes. 

I  find  for  the  year  1008  I  paid  taxes  on  a  quarter  without  build- 
ings $30.97,  and  for  a  quarter  with  buildings  $36.14;  for  the  year 
1909  for  a  quarter  without  buildings  $32.11 ;  and  for  the  year  1910 
for  the  same  quarter  $24.70,  but  that  year  our  township  and  school 
tax  was  cut  in  two. 

I  believe  some  thrashers  have  paid  $3.25  per  day,  and  you  know 
it  comes  out  of  the  producer.  Now,  I  think  I  have  answered  all  I 
remember  in  the  letter,  but  if  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  for 
you,  don't  be  afraid  to  call  on  me.  I  am  unalterably  against  reci- 
procity as  now  proposed. 

John  C.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Charles  Folker,  of  Hannah,  knows  me  well,  also  J.  McPhail, 
of  Langdon. 

J.  C.  J. 


Neche,  N.  Dak.,  April  24, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMHiLAN, 

Hannah,  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Sir:  The  following  is  a  statement  of  taxes  and  wages  for  four 
years  given  by  William  Newell  with  his  signature : 

Year  1907,  taxes,  $59.50;  1908,  $56.73;  1909,  $55.17;  1910,  $46.96. 
This  is  personal  and  land  tax  for  212  acres  situated  alongside  the 
boundary  between  Dakota  and  Manitoba  on  American  side. 

Wages  are  as  follows  for  four  years  beginning  1907  and  ending 
1910 :  For  the  iSrst  two  years,  $30  per  month  for  eight  months ;  har- 
vest wages  $2»50  per  day.  The  next  two  years  about  $32  per  month 
for  eight  months ;  harvest  wages  average  about  $2.75  per  day. 

Mr.  Newell  also  states  that  he  knows  of  two  or  three  other  farmers 
who  are  paying  $35  per  month  at  the  present  time  for  eight  months 
near  here,  and  one  farmer  paying  as  much  as  $40  per  montn  for  eight 
months. 

The  writer  met  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who  lives  at  a  town 
called  Drayton,  near  the  Red  River,  N.  Dak.,  who  said  that  farmers 
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are  paying  $35  and  $40  per  month  for  this  summer.  We  think  wages 
are  lower  nere  near  the  t)oundary  line  owing  to  some  foreigners  oom- 
inff  across  the  bomidary  line. 

Mr.  Newell  is  opposed  to  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  is  willing 
to  sign  papers  to  defeat  the  same. 

W.  J.  Newell, 
Neche^  y.  Dak. 


Easbt,  N.  Dak.,  May  1,  1911. 

C.  D.  McMlLLAK, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 

Deab  Snt :  At  the  recjuest  of  P.  W.  Ault,  of  Easby,  I  am  giving 
you  below  the  information  asked  for : 

My  personal  tax  for  1908  was  $10.32;  1909,  $16.18;  1910,  $15.60. 

My  real-estate  tax  on  which  my  buildings  are  located  was  as  fol- 
lows: 1908,  $68;  1909,  $52.48;  1910,  $57.50. 

I  also  had  road  taxes  during  those  years  for  the  following  amounts: 
1908,  $12;  1909,  $11.25;  1910,  $13.16. 

It  cost  me  for  hired  help  irom  April  1  to  March  31,  1908,  $35  per 
month;  April  1  to  March  81, 1909,  $40  per  month;  April  1  to  March 
81,  1910,  $35  per  month;  March  31  to  April  1, 1908,  $15  per  month; 
March  31  to  April  1, 1909,  $20  per  month;  March  31  to  April  1, 1910, 
$15  per  month. 

I  own  and  operate  a  half  section  of  land,  the  description  of  which 
I  give  you  herewith :  The  SW.  \  of  section  30,  and  tne  E.  i  of  the 
NE.  i  and  the  SW.  \  of  the  NE.  i  of  section  30,  and  the  NW.  i  of  the 
NW.  i  of  sec  29,  T.  160,  R.  59, 

Yours,  very  truly,  Sam  Lorenz. 


Citizens  State  Bank  of  Ambrose, 

Ambrose,  N.  Dak.,  April  27, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Harmah,  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Sir:  Answering  your  favor  will  state  that  I  am  farming 
240  acres  and  farm  labor  has  cost  me  from  April  1  to  October  30  on  an 
average  about  $40  per  month  for  common  labor. 

My  taxes  have  averaged  about  $28  per  quarter  and  my  personal- 
property  tax  about  $15. 

Ifeciprocity  will  lower  the  value  of  my  farm  products  and  my 
land  and  make  it  difficult  to  get  my  labor  done  and  make  a  reason- 
able profit  and  a  fair  living. 

Respectfully,  yours,  Louis  Sogge. 

CinzBNs  State  Bank  of  Ambrose, 

Ambrose,  N.  Dak.,  April  £7, 1911. 
Mr.  C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah,  N,  Dak. 
Dear  Sir:  I  am  farming  300  acres  and  farm  labor  has  cost  me, 
from  April  1  to  October  30,  on  an  average,  $35  per  month  for  com- 
mon laborers. 
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My  taxes  have  averaged  about  $28  per  quarter  and  my  personal- 
property  tax  $15. 

I  am  against  redprocity,  feeling  that  it  will  lower  the  price  of  my 
products  and  my  land  and  make  it  harder  to  make  a  reasonable  living 
and  profit  farmmg. 

Respectfully,  yours,  S.  W.  Adamsok. 


First  State  Bank  op  Calvin, 
Oalvm,  N.  Dak.^  April  W,  1911. 
C-  D.  McMillan, 

Hannahj  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  your  favor  of  the  17th  asking  me  to  give  you  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes  paid  on  my  land  for  the  last  few 
years,  and  I  give  you  herewith  the  statement  below.  The  statement 
covers  on  960  acres  for  the  last  three  years,  and  if  you  will  notice 
the  taxes  are  lower  to  the  amount  of  land  than  many  of  the  reports 
you  will  get.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  my  land  is  in  Grey  Township, 
which  is  run  very  economically,  expenses  being  kept  aown  to  the 
very  lowest  point : 


Years. 

Amoont  of 
land  (acres). 

Peraonal 
tax. 

Road  tax. 

Real^tate 
tax. 

Total. 

190S 

960 

140.  ff7 

$44.88 
53.88 
5493 

1138.78 
150.61 
158.93 

1288.88 

1900 

960.           56.42 
960  1             fi3.R7 

267.91 

1910.... 

267.78 

The  average  wages  paid  for  the  summer  months  is  $35  per  month, 
and  for  additional  help  for  harvesting  and  thrashing  is  irom  $3  to 
$3.50  per  day.  The  average  length  of  time  the  farmers  need  help  is 
eight  months,  and  those  that  need  help  for  the  winter  pay  about  $20 
per  month. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Archie  Sillers,  Jr. 


Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  21^  1911. 
C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Sir:  I  give  you  herewith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  me  on  my  320  acres  of  land  for  three  years,  commencing  with 
the  year  1908: 


Years. 

Amount  of 
land  (acres). 

Personal 
tax. 

Road  tax. 

Real-estate 
tax. 

$62.06 
73.94 
60.76 

Total. 

1908 

aao 

820 

sao 

119.66  1         117.66 
31.46;          21.13 
17.39  1           20.27 

199.38 

1908 

II616S 

1910 

98.42 

The  average  wages  paid  for  eight  months  during  the  summer  is 
$35  per  month  and  for  additional  help  to  take  off  the  harvest  and 
thrash  the  crop  is  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day.  The  average  wages  paid 
for  the  winter  months  is  $20  per  month. 

Yours,  respectfully,  James  Ward. 
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Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  «i,  1911. 
C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 

Dear  Sib  :  I  give  you  herewith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
I  have  paid  on  my  320  acres  of  land  for  three  years  commencing 
with  the  year  1908 : 


Yean. 

Amount  of     Fenonal 
land  (acres).       tax. 

Road  tax.  ;««^*« 

TotaL 

1006 

3301         $46.62 
320  1           52.40 
320             30.86 

$23.68            162.02 

S1S2.32 

1900 

26.24 
23.57 

83L91 
61.00 

161.56 

1910 

US.  4$ 

The  average  wages  paid  for  help  for  eight  months  during  the  sum- 
mer is  $35  per  month,  and  for  additional  help  for  taking  off  the 
harvest  and  thrashing  is  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day.    The  usual  wage 
paid  for  the  winter  months  is  about  $20  per  month. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

O.  B.  Alickson. 


Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  21, 1911. 
C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah,  N»  Dak, 
Dear  Sir:  I  give  you  herewith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  on  my  320  acres  of  land  for  three  years  commencing  with  the 
year  1908 : 


Yeara. 

Amount  of     Personal     i>««j -..^ 
land  (acres).:       tax.         R«<ltML 

Real-estate 
tax. 

'iy>taL 

1006 

320  {         $10.43           $15.66 
320  '           18.30             20.18 
320  1           22.27  1           21.50 

$63.58 
78.01 
60.76 

$8$.  67 

1009 

116. « 

1910 

104.62 

The  average  wages  paid  for  ei^ht  months  during  the  summer  is 
$36  per  monm  and  for  additional  help  to  harvest  and  thrash  the  crop 
is  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day,  and  during  the  winter  months  we  pay 
$20  per  month. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  N.  Porter. 


Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  SI,  191L 
C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N,  Dah, 
Dear  Sir:  I  give  you  herewith  a  statement  showing  the  amount 
of  taxes  I  have  paid  on  ray  240  acres  of  land  for  the  last  three  years: 


VftftM                               Amount  of 
^®*"*                             land  (acres). 

Personal 
tax. 

Road  tax. 

Realestate|     ^^ 

1906 

240 
240 
240 

$8.97 
15.18 
12.90 

$11.19 
15.84 
15.35 

$40.06         $ea3i 

52.48               83.50 
43.86               72.11 

1 

1900 

1910 
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During  these  years  the  average  wages  paid  for  eight  months  during 
the  summer  was  about  $35  per  month.    I  do  my  own  work  in  the 
winter;  therefore  I  do  not  hire  any  help  for  about  four  months,  but 
the  usual  wage  paid  for  winter  months  is  about  $20  per  month. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Arthhctr  Wheeler. 


Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  21^  191 U 
C.  D.  McMillan, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 
Deab  Sir  :  I  give  you  herewith  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  on  my  640  acres  of  land  for  four  years,  commencing  with  the 
year  1907: 


Years. 

Amount  of 
land  (acres). 

Personal 
tax. 

Road  tax. 

Real-estate 
tax. 

Total. 

1907 

640 
640 
640 
640 

$25.00 
30.37 
30.03 
14.06 

S35.91 
39.86 
44.16 
37.06 

198.66 
93.35 
in.  21 
132.66 

S159.57 

1906 

163.57 

1909 

185.40 

1910 

184.70 

The  average  wages  paid  for  eight  months  during  the  summer  is 
$35  per  month,  and  for  additional  help  to  harvest  and  thrash  the 
crop  is  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day.  For  the  winter  months  the  usual 
wage  is  about  $20  per  month. 

Yours,  respectfully,  Elias  Porter. 


Calvin,  N.  Dak.,  April  20^  1911. 
C.  D.  McMillax, 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 
Dear  Sir:  As  per  your  request,  I  give  you  herewith  a  state- 
ment of  tile  amount  of  personal,  road,  and  real-estate  tax  we  have 
paid  for  the  last  five  years : 


Years. 

Amoant  of 
land  (acres). 

Personal 
tax. 

Road  tax. 

189.60 
85.13 
88.93 
86.80 

104.50 

Real-estate 
tax. 

Total. 

1906 

1,920 
1,920 
1,920 
1,920 
1,920 

$25.68 
56.35 
37.50 
47.23 
35.44 

$230.96 
371.40 
325.60 
430.28 
338.93 

$346.24 

1907 

512.88 

1906 

4S2.03 

1900 

564.31 

1910 

478.87 

I  may  say  that  all  this  land  is  not  under  cultivation,  and  accord- 
ing as  we  get  it  all  broken  and  under  cultivation  it  will  necessitate 
our  ^tting  more  stock  and  machinery,  which  will  cause  our  per- 
sonalproperty  tax  to  be  much  higher. 

In  regard  to  wages  paid  to  our  help,  up  to  the  year  1909  the  aver- 
age wages  paid  for  eight  months  from  the  1st  of  April  to  December 
1  was  from  $30  to  $35  per  month,  and  for  additional  help  for  har- 
vesting and  thrashing  the  crops  we  paid  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  day. 
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For  the  year  1910  the  average  cost  was  about  $40  per  month  for  the 
ei^ht  months  during  the  simmier.    For  the  winter  months  for  what 
help  we  need  we  pay  an  average  of  about  $20  per  month. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

Obo.  and  Whj.  Hendebson, 
By  W.  J.  Hendbbson. 


Hansboso,  N.  Dak.,  April  tJ^  1911. 
C.  D.  McMillan,  Chairman. 

Hannah^  N.  Dak. 

Deab  Sib:  In  repW  to  your  request  for  a  statem^it  of  average 
monthly  wages  paid  for  farm  hands  for  years  1907  to  1910,  inclusive, 
also  taxes  paid  tor  same  years,  I  submit  the  following: 

Wages  for  ordinary  farm  hands,  1907,  $30;  1908,  $30;  1909,  $32; 
1910,  $32,  from  April  1  to  October  31. 

From  November  1  to  March  31  ordinary  farm  hands  have  received 
about  $15  per  month. 

Taxes  on  land,  with  buildings,  in  1907  were  $29.23;  1908,  $35.49; 
1909.  $36.67;  1910,  $40.06,  per  quarter  section.  Taxes  on  land  with- 
out buildings  were,  1907,  ^21.87;  1908,  $30.37;  1909,  $32.64;  1910, 
$29.90. 

I  paid  personal-property  tax,  1907-8,  $32.99;  1909,  $48.66;  1910, 
$57.75. 

Respectfully,  J.  W.  Pound. 


[From  the  Globe,  Toronto,  Canada,  May  26,  1011.] 

A  DELUGE  OF  WHEAT. 

The  representative  farmers  of  the  wheat-growing  States  who  have  been  pro- 
testing at  Washington  against  reciprocity  with  Canada  because  it  wlU  bring 
down  upon  them  a  "  deluge  "  of  Canadian  wheat  seem  to  have  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  .what  is  happening  on  the  plains  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  That 
Canada  very  soon  will  be  in  a  position  to  deluge  both  Europe  and  the  United 
States  with  the  best  wheat  grown  is  no  figure  of  speech. 

Vice  President  William  Whyte  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  and  Mr. 
Robert  Meighen  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Milling  Co.,  two  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities In  the  Dominion,  estimate  that  with  favorable  weather  conditions 
during  the  next  three  months  the  Canadian  west  will  produce  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  This  enormous  production  will  come  from  an  area  estimated  at  a 
little  over  10,000,000  acres,  and  there  are  at  least  100,000,000  acres  of  land 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  wheat  in  the  Canadian  west  The  total  area  devoted 
to  wheat  cultivation  throughout  the  world  is  about  238,000,000  acres,  so  that 
Canada,  were  her  western  wheat  fields  fully  tilled,  could  supply  almost  half  the 
wheat  now  consumed  throughout  the  world. 

That  is  far  in  the  future.  The  estimate  of  a  yield  this  year  of  200,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  is  a  matter  of  the  "living  present"  What  does  it  mean? 
What  will  It  do?  In  the  first  place  it  wUl  congest  every  avenue  of  outlet  from 
the  wheat  field&  A  very  big  tralnload  of  wheat  is  50  cars,  each  containing 
1,000  bushels.  It  is  said  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  hopes  to  be  able  to  haul 
that  sort  of  tralnload  on  its  main  line  and  branches.  Supposing  the  three 
railways  all  did  so,  it  would  require  4,000  trains  of  50  cars  each  to  carry  the 
wheat  to  the  head  of  the  Lakes.  It  would  require  the  dispatch  of  over  10  lake 
freighters  daily,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  bushels  each,  to  carry  the  grain  out 
of  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  between  the  time  In  September  when  the  new 
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crop  begins  to  move  and  the  close  of  navigation.  That,  of  course,  Is  a  physical 
impossibility,  and  export  grain  on  any  such  scale  as  that  anticipated  will  have 
to  be  shipped  out  all-rail  In  winter  as  weU  as  by  vessel  this  fall  and  next 
summer. 

If  the  west  produces  200,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  the  grangers  of  Minne- 
sota and  Dakota  scare  the  United  States  Senate  Into  a  rejection  of  reciprocity, 
the  entire  crop  of  the  west— less  the  amount  exported  to  the  United  States,  to 
be  milled  in  bond  by  the  millers  there  for  their  export  trade — would  have  to  be 
naed  in  Canada  for  food  or  seed  or  shipped  abroad  to  Europe,  South  Africa, 
Newfoundland,  or  the  other  smaller  customers  for  Canadian  wheat  and  flour. 
How  much  would  be  available  for  shipment  abroad?  Taking  our  population  at 
8,000,000  and  eliminating  the  wheat  grown  in  the  east,  it  would  require 
about  8  bushels  of  wheat  per  capita  to  produce  flour  for  home  consumption. 
That  would  give  about  a  pound  of  bread  per  day  for  each  person,  a  very  liberal 
allowance — the  quantity,  in  fact,  usually  allotted  to  soldiers  In  camp.  This  dis- 
poses of  64,000,000  bushels.  Seeding  10,000,000  acres  would  take  probably 
16,000,000  or  17,000,000  bushels.  There  would  still  remain  available  for  export 
120,000,000  bushels,  a  stupendous  quantity.  The  greatest  export  up  till  the 
present  time  in  any  one  year  was  In  1910,  when  49,741,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  sent  abroad  and  3,064,028  barrels  of  flour,  the  equivalent  of  about 
14,500,000  bushels.  If  Mr.  Whyte  and  Mr.  Meighen  are  reliable  prophets,  the 
export  this  year  and  next  spring  will  be  double  that  of  the  best  year  to  date. 
That  will  be  the  first  shower  of  the  "deluge" — the  beginning  of  results  from 
the  Immigration  pouring  into  the  west. 


[From  the  Globe,  Toronto,  Canada,  Tuesday,  May  23,  1911.] 
CAIVAOIAN  AND  AMERICAN  FABMEBS. 

Readers  of  the  Globe's  special  dispatches  from  Washington  for  many  days 
past  must  have  been  struck  by  the  persistence  with  which  the  representatives 
and  spokesmen  of  the  western  American  farmers  have  reiterated  their  opinion 
that  they  could  not,  under  the  reciprocity  agreement,  hold  their  own  market  for 
food  products  against  their  Canadian  competitors.  For  their  belief  they  give 
many  valid  and  convincing  reasons ;  in  fact,  they  are  right  in  their  opinion,  and 
they  can  prove  that  they  are  so. 

The  western  Canadian  farmer  has  an  enormous  advantage  in  the  soil  and 
climate  that  enable  him  to  grow  the  hard  wheat  of  which  he  has  almost  a 
monopoly.  Parts  of  Dakota  and  Minnesota  are  similar  to  Manitoba  and  Sas- 
katchewan, but  the  extent  of  the  hard-wheat  region  in  those  States  is  insig- 
nlficant ;  and  even  if  it  were  otherwise  the  conditions  are  more  favorable  farther 
north.  It  is  a  natural  law,  apparently,  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  the 
northern  limit  of  wheat  growing  the  quality  of  the  product  improves  until  the 
conditions  become  too  severe  to  be  safe  in  getting  a  crop  every  season.  The 
natural  opportunity  and  its  natural  limitation  become  alike  familiar  to  the  intel- 
ligent agriculturist,  who  learns  to  utilize  the  one  without  transgressing  the  other. 

Canadian  hard  wheat  is  admitted  free  now  into  the  United  States,  but  by  the 
roundabout  methods  of  refunding  and  bonding.  The  American  miller  under 
these  conditions  Imports  only  what  he  needs  for  his  export  business,  and  as  he 
blends  hard  and  soft  grain  to  make  flour  for  the  European  market  he  does  not 
find  it  easy  to  supply  the  American  consumers  with  the  stronger  hard-wheat 
flour  which  they  prefer.  Reciprocity  would  throw  open  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
grower  an  enormous  market  which  he  would  inevitably  control.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  will  not  see  where  his  Interests  lie  and  take  his  stand  accordingly. 

Much  the  same  line  of  reasoning  holds  good  of  Canadian  peache&  They 
mature  on  the  trees  under  harder  natural  conditions  than  the  peaches  of  the 
Middle  and  Southern  States,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  quality  of  the 
northern  fruit  is  inevitably  superior.  This  has  been  admitted  by  American 
peach  growers  in  their  statements  to  the  Senate  committee,  and  it  is  widely 
known  as  a  fact  of  physical  nature.  The  more  these  matters  are  investigated 
the  more  clearly  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  northern  producer  has  the  advan- 
tage of  his  southern  competitor,  and  that  the  latter  is  right  in  his  contention. 
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[From  the  Manitoba  Free  Press,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  Saturday,  May  27,  1911.] 

NOT  WELL  POSTED. 

Prof.  James  D.  Boyle,  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  has  been  giving 
evidence  before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Winnipeg,  Minne- 
apolis, and  Duluth.  If  all  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  professor  is  as  accurate 
as  that  about  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange,  it  will  be  well  for  the  Senate 
committee  to  have  it  revised  before  use.  The  following  Is  his  statement  on  this 
point: 

"There  was  good  reason  for  the  depression  of  prices  at  Winnipeg  entirely 
apart  from  the  question  of  the  tariff.  This  reason  was  the  passage  of  hostile 
legislation  by  the  Manitoba  Legislature.  This  legislation  was  directed  against 
trading  in  futures,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  dlsrullling  entirely  the  Winnipeg 
produce  and  grain  exchange.  It  was  forced  out  of  business,  and  a  voluntary 
organization  known  as  the  Winnii^eg  grain  exchange  took  its  place.  Trading  in 
futures  was  given  up.  Government  elevators  were  also  bnilt  in  competition  with 
the  private  ones. 

"  The  result  of  these  changes  was  that  Winnipeg  grain  dealers  could  no  longer 
pay  the  prices  they  had  hitherto  paid.  Elevators,  which  had  been  accustomed 
to  hedge  by  selling  in  futures  against  what  they  bought  for  cash,  liad  to  give  up 
this  form  of  insurance  against  loss.  They  had  to  carry  the  risk  themselves  now, 
whereas  formerly  they  had  been  able  to  protect  themselves  against  it.  Naturally 
that  risk  had  to  be  paid  for.  It  was  paid  for  in  lower  prices  for  wheat  The 
Manitoba  farmer  is,  therefore,  paying  insurance  against  lo&s  to  the  agencies 
that  gather  and  ship  his  w^heat — an  insurance  that  was  before  taken  care  of  by 
the  device  of  trading  In  futures." 

This  will  be  news,  indeed,  to  the  members  of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  Rxchange. 
The  "hostile  legislation"  referred  to  by  Prof.  Boyle  was  passed  during  the 
winter  session  of  the  Manitoba  I^egislature  of  1908.  It  modified  certain  by- 
laws of  the  Winnipeg  Grain  &  Produce  Exchange,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to 
prohibit  trading  in  futures.  The  old  exchange  disappeared  because  tliat  was 
the  easiest  way  out  of  the  situation  which  was  created  by  the  passage  of  the 
legislation,  and  the  new  voluntary  association  was  formed,  the  change  in  the 
name  being  made  by  dropping  the  word  "  Produce.**  This  new  exchange  came 
into  active  being  with  the  opening  of  the  new  building  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, 1908,  and  the  trading  in  futures  goes  on  Increasing  year  by  year,  until 
to-day  It  Is  rather  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1908.  Indeed, 
the  grain-option  market  in  Winnipeg  is  now  the  third  largest  on  the  continent 
of  America,  as  it  is  the  largest  cash-wheat  market  on  the  continent  of  America. 
Its  fluctuations  are  momentarily  posted  both  in  Chicago  and  Minneapolis,  as 
the  fluctuations  of  those  exchanges  are  posted  in  Winnipeg.  Sales  are  hedged 
as  they  always  have  been,  and  elevators  do  not  carry  one  dollar  more  risk 
now  than  they  did  in  the  days  before  the  passage  of  the  "  hostile  legislation.** 

As  to  the  effect  of  Government  elevators,  they  are  supposed  to  enhance,  not 
depreciate,  the  price  of  wheat.  At  least  that  is  the  claim  made  for  them  by 
their  most  ardent  supporters,  and  in  any  case  they  have  only  existed,  partially 
in  one  Province,  for  one  season,  so  they  could  hardly  have  affected  prices  in 
1908,  before  they  came  into  existence. 


[From  the  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  3.  1911.] 
WHAT  AILS  THE  NEWSPAPERS? 

The  dally  press  all  over  the  United  States,  Irrespective  of  party  or  section,  or 
the  Interests  or  feelings  of  its  readers,  has  been  enthusiastically  engaged  In 
promoting  President  Taft's  Canadian  reciprocity  deal.  It  has  brooked  no  criti- 
cism of  Its  position ;  has  permitted  no  open  discussion  of  all  the  contingencies 
thai  may  result;  has  suiipressed  the  publication  of  letters  from  the  people  dis- 
senting from  Its  opinions ;  has  ridiculed  and  vllifled  the  farmers  for  their  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty ;  has  upheld  the  President  and  his  supporters.  In  asserting 
that  they  know  better  than  the  farmers  what  Is  best  for  the  agriculture  of  this 
country.    Of  course  there  can  be  but  one  explanation  of  this  united  front  for 
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tbls  pact  by  the  daily  press  of  all  political  faiths,  and  that  is  its  self-interest 
in  the  duty-free  paper  to  be  obtained  thereby.  Yet  a  certain  important  New 
York  daily  gravely  asserted  the  other  day:  "The  one  great  interest  of  the 
United  States  that  shows  any  delicacy  about  promoting  and  defending  its  own 
interest  is  the  chief  consumer  of  print  paper.  Few  newspapers  feel  at  liberty 
to  discuss  freely  the  pulp  and  paper  section  of  the  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty 
lest  they  appear  to  be  using  the  power  of  the  press  for  private  interest"  To 
be  completely  truthf ul,  this  modest  editorial  should  have  gone  on  to  say :  **  But 
the  press  is  busily  promoting  free  raw  farm  products  for  manufacturers  who 
require  such  material,  with  full  expectation  of  free-paper  blessings  to  come 
under  cover  of  these  larger  glories."  However,  this  particular  paper  makes 
bold  to  be  frank:  ''If  there  were  unrestricted  importation  of  wood  pulp  and 
paper,  there  would  speedily  be  a  competition  in  production  and  distribution  that 
would  be  a  universal  benefit"  Exactly ;  but  to  be  consistent  the  press  should 
not  stop  at  unrestricted  importation  of  paper;  it  should  advocate  an  enlarged 
free  list  for  instance,  as  a  cure  for  the  reciprocity  pact's  ills.  This  country  can 
compete  with  the  world  successfully  in  a  great  many  lines,  possibly  in  the  ma- 
jority of  manufactures.  It  is  no  secret  that  many  American-made  products  are 
sold  cheaper  in  foreign  countries  than  in  this  country.  When  an  industry  gets  • 
to  the  point  where  this  is  possible  it  means  that  a  tariff  on  such  goods  is  a 
hard^ip.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  said  that  there  was  no  longer  any  necessity 
or  excuse  for  a  duty  on  iron  and  steel.  The  removal  of  the  duty  should  lower 
the  prices  of  all  iron  and  steel  products.  This  would  hold  true  all  down  the 
line.  We  do  not  advocate  general  ftee  trade,  but  the  farmers  feel  that  so  long 
as  their  products  are  placed  on  the  free  list  by  the  Canadian  reciprocity  pact, 
they  should  in  turn  be  permitted  to  buy  their  6U];^lie8  on  the  basis  of  absolute 
free  trade  with  Canada. 


IETTEB8  PEESENTED  BT  SEHATOB  KcCTTMBEB  SELATDire  TO 
THE  PSICES  OF  ORAIH  ANB  DAIBT  PBOBITCTS  AHD  THE  EFEBCT 
THE  BATinCATIOir  OF  THE  BECIPBOCITT  AGBEEXENT  WOXTID 
HAVE  OH  THE  SAME. 

Westhope,  N.  Dak.,  January  17^  1911, 
Hon.  P.  J.  McCuMBER, 

United  States  Senator^  Washington^  D.  O. 

My  Dear  Friend  :  Your  letter  of  January  10  received.  I  am  very 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  the  information  you  desire,  as  the  question 
IS  one  which  affects  us  more  than  the  great  majority  think. 

Wheat  at  the  Farmers'  Elevator,  in  Westhope,  was  worth  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  10,  and  11,  1911,  98i  cents  per  bushel,  and  at  the  line  ele- 
vators here,  same  town  and  same  dates,  they  paid  $1,005  per  bushel. 

At  Colter,  Manitoba,  16  miles  north  of  here,  and  at  Lyleton,  Mani- 
toba, 20  miles  northwest  of  here,  on  the  same  dates,  they  paid  as 
follows:  Eighty-five  cents  at  Ciolter  and  84  cents  at  Lyleton  per 
bushel. 

At  Malita,  Manitoba — ^a  larger  town  in  Manitoba — ^which  is  30  miles 
due  north  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  terminal  elevators, 
wheat  was  worth  on  same  dates  86  cents  per  bushel. 

After  I  received  your  letter  I  phoned  to  the  elevator  men  at  each 
place,  and  they  gave  me  the  prices  from  tiieir  books,  so  you  may  rely 
upon  them  being  correct. 

If  at  any  time  I  can  be  of  more  assistance  to  you,  will  be  pleased 
to  do  all  I  can  if  you  write  me. 

Yours,  truly,  J.  H.  Triuble. 

No  barley  being  marketed,  as  no  crop  of  it  on  account  of  poor  season. 
Prices  on  it  are  about  6  to  7  cents  higher  on  this  side;  generally  of 
average  crop  in  past  two  years. 

J.  HL  T. 


Bismarck  Ebalty  Co.  (Inc.), 

Bismarck^  N.  Dak,^  April  15^  1911, 
Hon.  P.  J.  McCuMBER, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D,  C, 
Dear  Sir:  A  farmer  friend  of  yours,  who  looks  with  sadness  while 
contemplating  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  farm  mortgages 
on  lands  of  me  great  Central  Western  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  effect  of  reci- 
procity thereon,  suggests  that  the  effect  will  be  upon  all  farm-land 
values,  and  where  the  prices  of  land  are  high  the  greater  will  be  the 
effect.  It  will  reduce  the  value  of  American  wheatlibout  16  cents  per 
bushel  and  barley  about  30  cents  per  bushel ;  and  as  there  is  a  very 
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much  larger  acreage  of  winter  wheat  than  of  spring,  and  as  the 
winter- wheat  acreage  can  all  be  put  into  com,  and  as  com  at  the 
present  price  of  about  36  cents  per  bushel  on  farms  is  not  unreason- 
ably hign  when  grown  on  land  valued  at  from  $85  to  $100  per  acre, 
and  as  35-cent  com  can  be  raised  more  profitably  than  wheat  at  75 
or  80  cents,  the  planting  of  an  additional  40,000,000  acres  (present 
winter-wheat  acreage)  to  com  would  put  the  prioe  of  com  down 
almost  to  where  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  com  was  burned  for 
fuel  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  If  you  destroy  the  value  of  the  com 
lands  of  the  great  Western  and  Central  and  Southern  corn-growing 
States,  you  will  destroy  the  values  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  so- 
called  granger  railroads,  which  receive  the  bulk  of  their  income 
from  com  products  and  which  carry  bonded  indebtednesses  and 
capital  stocl^  representing  billions  of  dollars,  and  thus  spread  ruin 
throughout  the  whole  land. 

Keciprocity  would  imdoubtedly  result  in  an  agitation  for  reduced 
rates  of  railroad  freights  on  gram  in  the  United  States.  It  is  quite 
true  that  the  rates  of  freight  now  prevailing  over  Canadian  rail- 
roads in  the  Northwest  are  lower  than  those  in  North  Dakota  and 
Montana,  while  it  is  notoriously  a  fact  that  the  Canadian  trunk 
lines  do  not  expect  to  allow  their  grain  trade  to  pass  to  the  American 
lines,  for  they  will  carry  their  grain  to  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  Wil- 
liam, on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  mills 
at  Buffalo  tiian  are  Duluth  and  Minneapolis. 

It  is  not  ancient  history  that  the  price  of  barley  was  extremely 
low  and  Canada  monopolized  the  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
barley  markets,  imtil  the  protective  tariff  of  the  McKinley  bill  ena- 
bled Montana,  that  otows  the  finest  barley  in  the  world,  to  build  up 
a  great  industry.  The  protective  tariff  equals  the  freight  from  tie 
Gallatin  Valley,  Mont.,  to  New  York;  without  it,  Canada  would 
enjoy  the  New  York  and  Eastern  barley  trade  at  prices  slightly 
lower  than  those  now  existing,  and  to  the  detriment  of  American 
growers. 

The  corn-land  owner  and  bondholder  and  the  "  granger  railroad  '* 
stockholders  and  bondholders,  who  are  sitting  complacently,  while 
they  imagine  the  iniquities  oi  Canadian  reciprocity  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  spring- wheat  States,  mistake  the  situation,  and  in 
the  event  of  reciprocity  they  themselves  would  be  the  heaviest  losers. 
Very  truly,  yours, 

J.  B.  Bakeb. 


Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  January  11^  1911. 
Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumber, 

Washington^  D.  0. 

Mr  Dear  Senator  ;  Your  letter  of  the  10th  instant  was  received  this 
morning,  and  I  immediately  telephoned  Neche  for  prices,  as  stated  in 
your  letter,  and  also  secured  from  Emerson  the  prices  paid  there,  and 
wired  you  the  result  at  once.  I  thought  it  best  to  wire  this  informa- 
tion, in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  desired  it  for  use  in  a  few  days  and  a 
letter  might  be  delayed  or  arrive  too  late  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  you. 

In  this  connection  I  might  state  that  about  the  first  of  the  year  I 
noticed  by  the  press  the  trend  of  matters  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
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6th  of  this  m<»ith  I  wrote  to  12  different  points  along  the  frontier 
asking  for  the  prices  paid  for  wheat  at  these  particular  places  for  the 
week  of  December  31,  1910,  and  the  prices  paid  at  points  directly 
across  the  line  from  these  several  places.  I  have  received  four 
replies,  and  these  show  the  difference  in  price  to  have  been  from  10 
to  13  cents  per  bushel.  The  difference  in  price  at  Pembina  for  the 
same  period  was  10  cents  per  bushel. 

The  prices  paid  for  wheat  at  Neche,  N.  Dak.,  and  Gretna,  Mani- 
toba,  wnich  were  sent  you  by  wire  were  as  follows: 


Wheat. 


Bwley. 


Necbe.         Gretna. 


January  9. 
lannary  10 
Janaary  11 


N«cbe. 


Gnt&a. 


57 
3S 
38 


The  prices  paid  for  wheat  and  barley  at  Pembina,  N.  Dak.,  and 
Emerson,  Manitoba,  were  as  stated  below : 


» 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Pembina. 

Emerson. 

Pembina. 

S1D0ISOB. 

January  10 

07 

82 

67 

42 

^  On  the  9th  and  11th  prices  were  about  the  same  as  above,  with  same 
difference  in  amount  paid. 

I  am  inclosing  you  four  of  the  original  letters  in  reply  to  my 
inquiry*  of  the  6tn  instant  and  will  forward  you  the  balance  as  soon 
as  received.  I  am  sending  you  the  originals,  so  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  source  of  the  information.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  going  to  call  for  this  information,  but  had  taken  steps  as  above* 
and  was  going  to  forward  the  same  to  you  as  soon  as  all  replies  had 
been  received,  thinking  that  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  of  some  value  to 
you  in  the  near  future,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  could  now  forward  you 
replies  from  the  remaining  points  to  which  letters  were  sent. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

J.  LiA  MoxTiuB,  Jr. 


American  Association 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 

Chicago^  February  13^  1911. 
Hon.  Porter  J.  McCumbbr,  Senator, 

Washington^  D.  O. 
My  Dear  Sir  :  As  secretary  of  the  American  Association  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers,  an  organization  which  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  about  400,000  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  more  than  a 
fourth  of  the  creamery  butter  produced  in  the  United  States,  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  the  proposed  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada. 
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I  realize  that  it  is  a  very  broad  question,  and  seljfish  interests  alone 
might  prompt  many  to  condemn  or  favor  it. 

Cealinff  with  the  dairy  side  of  this  question,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  tne  proposed  change.  As  you  know  there  has  been  a  duty  of 
6  cents  per  pound  on  butter  and  cheese  coming  into  this  country. 
During  the  past  four  or  five  years  there  has  been  about  that  differ- 
ence in  prices  paid  for  those  two  conmiodities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Am  inclosing  a  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by 
a  prominent  Canadian. 

Free  exchan^  of  dairy  products  would  give  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducer a  great  advantage  over  the  West  and  Central  West  or  over  our 
principal  dairy  States,  which  includes  such  States  as  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Missouri.  These  States  produce  more  than  75  per  cent  of 
our  butter. 

Our  principal  markets  are  the  large  cities  of  the  East.  There- 
fore it  IS  only  reasonable  that  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec, 
owing  to  their  geographical  location  or  proximity  to  our  great  cities, 
would  be  able  to  place  their  goods  on  those  markets  in  a  fresher 
condition  than  we  would  and  with  less  transportation  charges.  In 
addition  to  this,  their  cost  of  labor  is  less  and  their  land  is  cheaper, 
consequently  in  the  West  and  Central  West  our  farmers  would  be 
handicapped  in  competing  with  them  in  our  own  markets. 

In  the  Provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  dairying  is  one  of  the 
principal  occupations,  and  is  carried  on  perhaps  more  extensively 
than  in  any  of  our  States.  Therefore  this  competition  would  tend  to 
destroy  one  of  our  most  profitable  lines  of  gricultural  pursuits. 
Dairying  is  not  only  profitable,  but  it  tends  more  to  conserve  the 
fertility  of  our  soil  than  any  other  line  of  agriculture  and  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  protection  as 
much  as  any  other  class  of  people.  The  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
all  depend,  to  a  large  extent  on  the  development  and  conservation  of 
our  agricultural  resources. 

Trusting  that  you  will  give  the  farmer  side  of  this  question  serious 
consideration  before  voting  on  it,  I  am, 

Yours,  very  truly,  G.  L.  McKay,  Secretary. 

[Quotation  from  speech  referred  to.] 

The  subject  was  introdiicKl  by  John  W.  Hyatt,  who  spoke  of  the  larger  issue 
which  Is  vital  to  the  interests  of  every  dairyman — that  is,  the  marltet  end  of 
agriculture.  Farmers  marltet  their  products  as  units  instead  of  as  organized 
bodies,  and  against  them  are  opiwsod  some  of  the  greatest  combines  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  In  1907  mil  it  and  cream  were  shipped  to  the  United 
Stntes  to  the  value  of  $24.  In  1910,  as  a  result  of  free  trnde,  the  shipments 
amounted  to  $1,250,000.    The  weakest  link  in  dairying  was  85-cent  milk. 

Canadian  dairymen  received  a  little  less  than  11  cents  for  cheese  last  year, 
while  in  the  United  States  cheese  sold  for  15  cents.  In  Montreal  butter  was 
worth  24  cents  wholesale;  in  New  York  35  and  40  cents.  It  was  therefore  in  the 
Interest  of  Canadian  dairymen  that  they  should  have  free  trade  with  the 
States.  In  the  States  there  are  only  30  people  in  every  100  engaged  in  raising 
food  products.  In  Ontario  there  are  40.  The  States,  therefore,  offer  better 
markets  for  dairy  products  than  can  be  found  in  Canada. 

**  In  the  past,"  said  Mr.  James  R.  Anderson,  of  Mountain  View,  "  we  farmers 
have  allowed  men  like  Col.  Sam  Hughes  to  do  the  talking  for  us.  Henceforth, 
we  are  going  to  do  our  own  talking.    We  are  going  to  be  united.    I  have  35 
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COW8,  and  if  I  had  been  able  last  year  to  sell  my  cheese  in  the  United  States  to 
the  same  advantage  that  some  of  our  Canadian  dairymen  have  been  selling 
their  cream,  my  income  for  six  months  would  have  been  $3  a  day  greater  than 
It  was*" 

"  I  know  of  three  lots  of  cheese  ftom  the  Bay  of  Qulnte  district  that  were 
sold  in  the  United  States,  after  paying  6  cents  a  pound  duty,*'  said  Mr.  S. 
Blakley,  of  Oherry  Valley,  *' which  netted  the  farmers  better  returns  than 
cheese  sent  to  Great  Britain.  Had  there  been  free  trade  the  producer  ml^t 
have  had  most  of  that  6  coits.'* 

**  We  need  more  markets  for  our  cheese,'*  said  Mr.  J.  B.  Wilson,  of  Gananoqne: 
"These  markets  can  be  found  in. the  United  States.  Once  we  can  procure  mar- 
kets the  price  of  milk  will  advance,  and  cheesemaking  will  prove  more  profit- 
able. We  dairymen  should  follow  the  example  of  the  grain  growers  in  the 
West  and  unite  in  demanding  tariff  and  other  changes  that  will  promote  our 
Interests." — ^Taken  from  speech  delivered  by  a  prominent  Canadian  at  the 
thirty-fourth  annual  convention  held  at  Perth. 


STTPFLEHEirTAL  STATEMENT  SUBMITTED  IN  WSITINO  BT  T.  H. 
SIMMONS,  FACTOBT  BBOKEB,  NEW  TOBE. 

June  2, 1911, 
Finance  Committbb, 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  When  before  your  honorable  committee  on  May  28, 
you  granted  me  permission  to  laj  before  you,  in  writing,  certain  data 
concerning  the  manufacturing  situation  in  this  country. 

My  busmess  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  manufacturing  plants 
where  50  per  cent,  control,  or  the  entire  property  can  be  purchased. 

In  a  manufacturing  country  the  state  of  the  times  is  invariably 
proved  by  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 

I  have  a  particularly  advantageous  opportunity  to  observe  and 
analyze  conditions,  coming  as  I  do  in  contact  with  manufacturers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that  the  manu- 
facturing industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition. 

The  opinion  of  all  manufacturers  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  is 
that  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  is  the  uncertainty  of 
more  legislation. 

They  think  it  is  about  time  there  was  a  rest  from  continual  agita- 
tion in  the  way  of  bringing  about  new  legislation. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  with  manufacturers  whom  I  meet  is  that 
the  oftener  Congress  convenes  the  worse  the  conditions  of  business. 

They  seem  to  feel  there  are  too  many  lawyers  and  too  much  argu- 
ment and  not  enough  action.  They  seem  to  reel  that  they  have  to  pay 
the  bills  while  the  talking  is  going  on. 

Manufacturing  conditions  are  bad  in  this  country,  and  if  anyone 
should  know  the  conditions  I  should. 

When  a  plant  is  turned  over  to  me  to  sell,  we  do  not  just  simply  list 
it  and  wait  for  a  buyer,  but  everyone  who  we  think  is  in  that  line  of 
business  is  acquainted  with  the  fact,  sometimes  as  high  as  5,000 
getting  personal  letters  from  my  office,  and  what  we  and  the  man  who 
IS  trying  to  sell  his  plant  are  wondering  is  the  reason  we  can  not  get 
an  offer. 

As  far  as  any  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  concerned  affect- 
ing manufacturing  business,  if  there  was  any  it  is  all  over  now,  but  I 
notice  that  conditions  seem  to  be  about  the  same. 

Labor  conditions  can  not  certainly  be  at  the  bottom  of  my  observa- 
tions, because  many  of  the  plants  1  am  offering  for  sale  have  never 
had  any  labor  troubles  to  speak  of. 

Now,  what  is- the  trouble?  All  I  hear  is,  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  at. 

The  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  making  of  a 
national  platform  as  to  what  shoulcf  and  what  should  not  be  protected 
is  a  joke  and  should  be  left  out,  because  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
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lived  up  to  with  each  Representative  being  asked  by  his  oonstitutents 
to  look  after  their  particular  interests. 

We  are  offering  a  list  of  about  25  cotton  mills,  some  of  them  at 
decided  bargains,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  offer  on  one  of 
them  in  the  last  eight  months. 

I  have  spent  as  high  as  $500  advertising  a  brick-manufacturing 
plant,  appraised  by  an  api>raisal  company  at  $400,000,  and  we  can  not 
get  an  offer  of  $40,000,  which  offer  would  be  accepted  by  the  owner. 

I  have  two  plants,  one  making  chinaware  and  me  other  gocarts  and 
novelties;  one  standing  an  investment  of  $175,000,  the  other  $104,000, 
left  in  an  estate,  both  in  operation  and  holding  their  own  as  far  as 
their  lines  of  business  is  concerned;  has  been  mapossible  for  me  to 
get  an  offer  of  50  cents  on  the  dollar  for  either  plant. 

There  is  no  chance  to  get  par  for  stock  in  manufacturing  conoems 
where  control  can  be  bought  that  always  have  paid  10  per  cent  net. 

The  customers  if  there  are  any,  seem  to  be  afraid,  and  as  near  as 
I  am  able  to  figure  it  out,  they  are  afraid  of  adverse  legislation. 

Regardless  of  whether  your  arrange  reciprocity  witn  Canada  or 
not,  I  am  sure  conditions  would  immediately  improve  just  so  you 
did  one  or  the  other. 

Knit  goods  plant,  in  operation,  formerly  appraised  at  $150,000, 
we  offered  to  the  trade  of  the  entire  country  at  $75,000,  and  tried  to 
set  an  offer,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  owner  will  accept  $35,000. 

We  have  found  the  conditions  of  the  woolen  trade  in  offering  a 
number  of  plants  throughout  the  country,  in  such  condition,  that 
neither  the  owners  or  ourselves  care  to  spend  any  money  in  offering 
these  plants  for  sale  as  we  consider  it  absolutely  useless  at  the  present 
time. 

We  are  offering  a  great  many  cotton  mills  in  the  South,  but  not  so 
many  in  the  North:  one  in  particular  we  are  offering  whicn  is  located 
in  New  England,  that  would  cost  $650,000  to  reproduce,  now  in  oper- 
ation, which  we  are  offering  at  $200,000,  and  $150,000  cash  would 
take  this  property  at  the  present  time,  but  even  such  a  decided  bar- 
gain as  this  we  feel  it  useless  to  bring  tefore  the  trade. 

Of  from  22  to  25  paper  mills  offered,  making  from  light  tissues  to 
heavy  boards,  and  from  idle,  antiquated  plants  to  operatmg  plants  of 
the  most  moaern  kind.  General  conditions  I  believe  are  tne  cause 
for  no  demand  for  such  properties. 

We  have  just  finished  a  campaign  trying  to  sell  a  machine 
shop  and  foundry  proposition  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  seems  to 
possess  all  natural  resources  close  at  hand,  and  which  stands  an 
investment  of  over  $150,000,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  an 
offer  or  to  sell  this  property  at  50  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  feel  satisfied 
that  the  iron  trade  generally  of  this  country  are  aware  of  the  fact 
of  this  property  being  offered  for  sale. 

We  have  offered  a  jewelry  manufacturing  plant  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  entire  trade  to  this  business,  which  has  been  estab- 
lished for  35  years  and  has  done  very  exceptionally  fine  business,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  get  anyone  to  look  over  the  plant  with  a  view 
of  buying. 

We  have  circularized  the  entire  milling  trade,  flour-milling  con- 
cerns in  this  country,  and  find  that  the  selling  of  a  plant  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  be  simply  out  of  the  question,  and,  in  doing  so,  we  find 
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that  if  the  flour  mills  of  the  United  States  were  to  run  to  their  total 
capacity  for  90  days  they  would  make  enough  flour  for  the  consump- 
tion of  this  country  for  one  year. 

Mj  experience  with  furniture  manufacturing  plants  has  been  as 
bad,  if  not  worse,  than  with  any  other  line,  and  that  business,  as  near 
as  I  can  find  out,  seems  to  be  in  a  deplorable  state. 

What  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  want,  from  my  observa- 
tion, is  action  by  Congress  one  way  or  the  other,  and  that  as  soon 
as  possible  so  that  they  can  arrange  matters  accordingly. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

T.  N.  Simmons. 
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STATEMEirr  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  FAFEB  CO.,  30  BEOAB  STBEET, 
IfEW  TOBE,  STTBHITTED  BT  BEaXTEST. 

June  6,  1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose, 

Chcdrman  Finance  Committee^ 

United  States  Senate^  Washington^  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  favor  of  May  30  was  duly  received,  requesting  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  purchase  price  of  the  properties  merged 
into  the  International  Paper  Co.  and  certain  details  in  regard  to 
original  and  present  production. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  not  complying  with  this  request. 
This  company  had  not  appeared  before  the  present  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  did  not  care  merely  to  submit  fragmentary  data  which  mi^ht 
be  misconstrued  unless  all  its  bearings  were  explained  and  under- 
stood, which  could  not  be  done  without  an  elaborate  statement  to  or 
complete  investigation  by  your  committee;  moreover,  much  of  the 
information  asked  for  appeared  to  us  to  be  entirely  immaterial  in 
the  consideration  of  the  "pros"  and  "cons"  of  the  reciprocity 
measure.    There  are  business  reasons  entirely  aside  from  the  pur- 

{)oses  of  your  investigation^  which  would  make  us  unwilling  to  pub- 
ish  broadcast  some  of  the  facts  asked  for.  If  the  hearings  were  con- 
fined to  your  committee,  there  is  absolutely  no  detail  connected  with 
our  affairs  that  we  would  care  to  hold  back ;  but  it  is  quite  another 
matter  to  expose  such  facts  to  our  competitors  at  home  and  abroad, 
to  the  unfriendly  scrutiny  of  the  newspapers,  and  particularly  to 
subject  ourselves  to  the  unfair  sophistry  of  Mr.  John  I^Torris. 

The  mills  of  the  International  Paper  Co.  constitute  one  property, 
and  we  are  averse  to  giving  Mr.  Norris  further  opportunity  to  dis- 
tort facts  and  magnify  trivialities. 

In  order  to  show  whether,  in  every  instance,  at  the  time  of  the 
formation  of  the  company  full  value  was  received  for  the  purchase 
price,  it  would  not  be  sufficient  merely  to  give  the  capacity  of  each 
mill  and  the  other  details  suggested  oy  you,  because  in  most  cases 
there  was  much  additional  property  taken  over;  namely,  undeveloped 
water  powers,  timber  lands,  dwellings,  and  a  great  variety  of  otnei 
properties;  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  considered  to  properly 
pass  upon  the  soundness  of  the  transaction.  Suffice  it  to  say,  as  a 
whole,  we  believe  it  could  be  shown  that  the  company  was  not  over- 
capitalized at  the  start,  and  the  properties  are  certamly  now  worth 
considerably  more  than  our  total  capitalization. 

We  refer  you  to  our  statement  submitted  to  the  committee  on  in- 
vestigation of  the  paper  and  pulp  industry,  reported  on  page  1029  of 
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their  hearings,  showing  assets  of  $70,000,000  against  capitalization  of 
$57,000,000.  An  investigation  by  our  directors,  nearly,  completed, 
confirms  the  general  result  set  forth  in  that  statement  On  pa^  1213 
of  the  same  hearings  is  a  statement  showing  the  age  of  our  different 
plants.  You  will  notice  that  all  of  the  sulphite  plants  were  built 
since  1890 ;  that  with  two  or  three  exceptions  all  of  the  ground- wood 
plants  were  built  or  rebuilt  since  1890,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
paper  mills  proper.  Since  that  statement  was  compiled  several  of 
the  plants  have  oeen  extensively  renewed  or  rebuilt  The  statement 
that  our  plants  are  antiquated  is  absolutely  false.  The  age  or  size  or 
speed  of  the  paper  machines  proper  is  comparatively  unimportant 
compared  with  all  the  physical  features  of  the  pulp  and  paper  plants. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  improve  our  facilities  for  making  pulp,  to 
improve  our  water  powers  by  regulating  the  flow  of  the  rivers,  to 
equip  our  mills  and  premises  with  labor  saving  devices;  in  other 
words,  to  balance  plante  and  improve  their  efficiencv  as  a  whole.  The 
soundiiess  of  this  policy  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
priqe  of  wood  has  doubled  and  wages  for  labor  have  also  doubled, 
we  are  making  paper  to-day  at  a  less  cost  than  in  1900,  and  if  we 
paid  no  more  for  wood  than  the  average  Canadian  mill  pays,  we 
would  make  paper  just  as  cheaply  as  they  do. 

Although  our  timberlands  have  increased  in  value,  we  have  not 
marked  tnem  up  on  our  books,  and  the  cost  of  pulp  wood  is  based 
on  the  original  purchase  value  of  the  timberlands,  and  is  barely 
enough  to  cover  carrying  charges  and  interest  on  the  investment 
We  have  no  more  timberlands  than  are  necessary  to  insure  a  per- 
manent supply  and  round  out  our  properties.  Mr.  Norris  has  stated 
that  we  have  speculated  in  timberlands ;  this  is  absolutely  false.  Our 
total  investments  in  timberlands  since  the  company  started  are,  in 
the  aggregate,  considerably  less  than  one  year's  bill  for  pulp  wood. 
We  have  never  sold  any  timberlands  excepting  a  few  trifling  parcels 
for  camp  sites,  rights  of  way,  etc 

When  the  company  organized  we  had  101  machines  and  were  pro- 
ducing about  from  1,260  to  1,300  tons  per  day  of  all  kinds  of  paper, 
of  which  1,150  or  1,200  tons  were  news-print  paper.  As  a  measure 
of  the  growth  of  the  company  we  point  out  to  you  the  production 
for  the  month  of  May,  1911,  which  was  1,786  tons  per  day,  of  which 
1,636  tons  per  day  were  news-print  paper.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  considerable  production  of  tissue  paper,  book  paper,  and  leather 
board  by  subsidiary  companies  in  mills  which  were  included  in  the 
ori^nal  purchase. 

We  inclose  a  copy  of  a  telegram  which  we  have  sent  to  you,  because 
the  violent  attack  upon  this  company  (as  reported  in  the  paper)  bv 
Mr.  Bidder  yesterday  seemed  to  us  to  call  lor  a  response,  although 
Mr.  Bidder's  fulmination  should  not  be  taken  very  seriously.  You 
will  find  some  data  as  to  his  profits  on  pages  1201  and  1208  of  the 
select  committee  report.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that 
the  capitalization  of  his  paper  represents  mostly  water,  the  actual 
value  of  the  property  aside  from  goodwill  being  comparatively  small, 
and  the  capitalization  being  determined  by  the  earning  power. 
Yours,  very  truly, 

Chester  W.  Lyman. 
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[Telegram.] 

JuNB  6,  191L 
To  Hon.  Boixs  Penkose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee^  Washington^  Z>.  C: 
We  desire  to  have  appear  in  records  of  your  hearings  on  reciprocity 
our  unqualified  and  emphatic  denial  of  all  statements  by  Mr.  Noms 
imd  Mr.  Ridder,  allegmg  any  control  of  prices  or  curtailment  of 
product  by  this  company  in  combination  with  any  other  manufac- 
turer. For  specific  statements  relating  thereto,  we  refer  to  records 
of  hearings  of  your  committee  last  February.  We  make  and  market 
our  paper  absolutely  independently  of  all  manufacturers.  Our  ex- 
port business  is  more  profitable  than  domestic.  Our  prices  are  rea- 
sonable and  afford  an  inadequate  return  on  our  investment.  Have 
paid  for  two  years  only  2  per  cent  on  preferred  stock;  nothing  on 
common.  We  afiirm  positively  that  actual  appraisal  of  our  proper- 
ties shows  tangible  value  of  assets  far  exceedmg  total  capitalization. 
Greneral  efficiency  of  our  plants  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  if  we  had 
pulp  wood  at  the  average  price  paid  by  Canadian  mills  our  cost  of 
producing  news-print  paper  would  be  less  than  average  cost  of 
Canadian  mills  given  in  Tariff  Board  report.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  pulp  wood  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  alone  measures  our 
disadvantage.  Reciprocity  will  drive  us  to  Canada.  Our  manufac- 
turing communities  and  employees  will  be  the  chief  sufferers.  Are 
perfectly  willing  to  appear  before  your  committee,  but  have  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  as  all  relevant  data  are  on  record  in  reports  of 
various  congressional  committees. 

Iktebnational  Pafbb  Co. 


STATEMSirr  DT  WBITDTG  SUBMITTED  BT  THE  COHGBESS  OF 
THE  KNIGHTS  OF  LABOB. 

The  Congress  op  the  Knights  op  Labob, 

Albany y  N.  Y.,  June  10, 1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D,  C, 
Deab  Sm:  We  would  respectfully  reauest  that  you  have   the 
annexed  written  statement,  setting  forth  tne  position  of  the  congress 
of  the  Knights  in  connection  with  the  Canadian  reciprocity  bill 
(H.  R.  4412),  now  pending  before  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  printed  with  the  written  statements  which  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Finance  Committee.    As  we  were  unable  to 
appear  in  person  before  your  committee,  and  as  others  have  been 
permitted  to  file  written  statements,  we  trust  that  the  same  privilege 
will  be  accorded  to  our  organization. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 
[seal.]  The  Congbess  of  the  Knights  op  Labob, 

By  J.  R.  Mansion,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  Congbess  op  the  Knights  op  Labob, 

Albany,  N,  F.,  June  10, 1911. 
Hon.  Boies  Penbose, 

Chairman  Finance  Committee,  United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  Sib:  At  the  twenty-second  annual  session  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  10  to  12,  1911, 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  reaffirm  our  position  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  that  the 
board  of  directors  be,  and  they  hereby  are,  instructed  to  prepare  and  issue  an  address 
to  the  workers  of  the  country  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  everv  dollar's 
worth  of  competitive  imports  entering  the  ports  of  tl\e  United  States  displaces  that 
amount  of  products  manufactured  in  American  factories,  mills,  and  workshops  by 
American  workmen. 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  revision  of  the  tariff  by  reciprocity  or  otherwise 
which  does  not  adeouately  protect  American  industrial  products  against  the  com- 
petition of  foreign  labor,  as  any  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  means  a  downward 
revision  of  wages. 

Article  II  of  our  constitution  reads : 

The  particular  objects  for  which  said  association  is  formed  and  for  which  it  was 
organized  are:  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the  true  standard 
of  individual  and  national  greatness;  to  enact  into  statute  law  the  preamble  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  policy  for  the  protection  of  American 
labor  and  industry,  and  the  retention  of  the  American  market  for  American  products 
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In  accordance  with  the  above  resolutions  and  constitutional  pro> 
vision  of  our  organization  we  are  opposed  to  House  bill  4412,  wnich 
is  apparently  designed  to  carrv  out  and  make  effective  the  so-called 
reciprocity  treaty  entered  into  between  the  Canadian  Government  and 
the  United  States. 

We  will  not  attempt,  for  it  would  be  impossible,  to  point  out  all  of 
the  objections  which  might  be  urged  to  its  favorable  consideration, 
for  time  sufficient  to  accomplish  that  end  is  not  at  our  command. 

We  have  read  with  great  care  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  treaty 
with  reference  to  the  admission  of  wood  pulp  and  paper  into  tha 
United  States,  and  we  must  admit  that  its  provisions  are  oy  no  means 
clear,  and,  in  fact,  we  think  will  be  found  not  to  carry  into  effect  the 
views  of  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  is  really  bad  enough  as  it 
is,  but  to  have  any  mistake  made  about  it  would  be  worse.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  various  Provinces  of  Canada  own  what  is 
called  ''Crown  lands,''  and  each  Province  has  the  absolute  right  to 
determine  what  shall  be  done  with  its  own  products.  The  Province 
of  Ontario  about  12  years  ago  prohibited  the  exportation  of  any  of  the 
products  of  the  forests  in  rough  state  to  the  United  States.  This 
policy  was  followed  by  the  Province  of  Quebec  just  recently.  The 
Question  now  arises  under  the  treaty.  Just  what  are  we  getting  ?  It 
aoes  not  say  in  expressed  terms,  as  it  should,  that  the  benefits  of  the 
American  markets  shall  not  be  open  to  the  Canadian  manufacturers 
of  paper  until  all  restrictions  of  whatsoever  kind  are  removed  by  the 
various  Provinces.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  possible,  and  it  is  our 
construction,  that  paper  manufactured  from  wood  cut  on  lands  owned 
by  individuals  would  be  admissible  into  the  United  States  whether 
the  restrictions  now  maintained  by  the  various  provisions  are  removed 
or  not.  If  we  are  correct  in  this  construction,  the  outrage  of  such 
legislation  would  simply  be  increased.  The  bill  should  at  least  be 
amended  so  as  to  leave  no  error  in  it  upon  this  very  important  ques- 
tion, for  unless  the  American  manufacturer  of  paper  secures  a  free 
and  unlimited  supply  from  Canada,  then  there  is  absolutely  no  excuse 
whatsoever  for  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  so  far  as  this  industry  is  con- 
cerned. 

There  was  an  exhaustive  inquiry  made  into  this  question  of  the 
duty  on  print  paper  .by  the  Mann  committee  two  years  ago,  and  while 
we  did  not  agree  with  the  deductions  and  conclusions  of  the  commit- 
tee, they  reported  at  that  time  that  there  ought  to  be  a  duty  of  $2 
per  ton  on  white  print  paper.  After  a  very  careful  investigation  the 
House  agreed  with  the  Mann  committee  on  a  $2  tariff  a  ton.  The 
bill  went  to  the  Senate  and  they  concluded  that  $4  per  ton  more  cor- 
rectly represented  the  required  tariff,  and  Congress  finally  com- 
promised on  $3.75  per  ton. 

Further,  we  have  been  informed  upon  the  best  of  authority  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at  that  time  stated  that  the  paper 
makers  had  made  a  better  case  than  anyone  else  who  had  appeared 
before  him  for  a  protective  tariff  upon  their  industries.  TTie  sub- 
ject has  since  that  time  been  referred  to  the  Tariff  Board,  which,  dur- 
mg  the  past  year,  has  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
and  in  the  final  report  of  this  commission  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  between  the  two  countries  was  stated  to  be  $5.35  per  ton. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  industries,  in  fact  the  second  greatest 
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single  industry  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Its  capital  is  rep- 
resented by  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  paid  yearly  to 
the  laborers  is  represented  in  millions  of  dollars.'  Its  toilers  are  num- 
bered by  the  tens  of  thousands.  What  has  it  done  that  it  should  be 
singled  out  from  all  the  industries  which  concededly  should  be  pro- 
tected, for  public  execution — and  in  behalf  of  our  Canadian  brethren 
and  a  few  newspaper  owners  who,  through  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers'  Association,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Noms  and 
Mr.  Herman  Ridder,  have  carried  on  a  relentless  war  for  the  past 
live  years  to  destroy  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  dictate  the  price  at  which  print  paper 
should  be  sold. 

If  finished  paper  is  to  be  imported  into  this  country  free  of  duty, 
the  great  paper  mdustry  will  be  crippled  and  the  man  who  is  a  paper 
maker  by  trade  has  got  to  go  to  Canada  to  follow  Ixis  trade,  and  take 
his  wife  and  family  into  the  wilderness  to  live,  where  there  is  no 
compulsory  education  law  and  not  one  of  the  comforts  of  civilization. 
It  means  the  death  blow  to  many  communities  clustered  about  the 
paper  mills  and  the  breaking  up  of  American  homes  and  migration  of 
our  skilled  labor  to  Canada,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  Tnillg  on 
our  hands  that  won't  sell  tor  money  enough  to  pay  the  bondholders 
and  the  Canadians  arei  going  to  have  our  business  and  our  profits. 

Reciprocity  has  been  tried  in  this  country  several  times,  but  has 
failed  /or  good  reasons.  In  particular  has  this  been  so,  and  always 
will  continue  to  be  so,  where  there  exists  competition  between  two 
countries  in  the  raising  or  production  of  the  same  articles  which  are 
affected  by  reciprocity.  Of  necessity  it  is  intended  that  when  articles 
are  placed  upon  the  free  list,  or  tariff  greatly  reduced,  it  must  place 
the  producer  of  these  articles  upon  both  sides  at  a  disadvantage  with 
reference  to  such  production.  Take  the  present  proposed  treaty  for 
example.  The  farmer's  products  of  all  Kinds  are  placed  upon  the 
free  list,  while  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  supposed  in  consiaeration 
thereof  and  of  benefits  accruing  to  reduce  the  tariff  which  is  his  pro- 
tection upon  the  articles  which  he  produces.  Nothing  is  placed  upon 
the  free  Dst  for  the  benefit  of  either,  yet  they  are  compelled  to  bear 
the  whole  burden  for  the  alleged  benefit  of  others.  For  instance, 
what  return  does  the  American  farmer  receive  in  consideration  of  the 
placing  of  all  of  his  products  upon  the  free  list  and  which  at  the  same 
time  places  him  in  competition  with  the  producers  of  other  lands! 
We  submit  that  he  receives  nothing  in  return  for  this  sacrifice  on  his 
part.  He  still  continues  to  work  his  farm,  which  has  cost  him  much 
more  than  his  competitor;  pays  more  for  the  wages  of  his  farm  hands 
and  purchases  all  of  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  family  in 
the  highest  markets  of  the  world.  No  tariff  is  reduced  on  anytning 
whichne  purchases  but  only  on  that  which  he  produces.  He  pays 
just  as  higti  prices  as  before  on  the  necessaries  of  life.  Where,  tnen, 
does  he  come  in  ?  He  simply  does  not  come  in.  He  is  left  to  shift 
for  liimself  as  best  he  can,  bearing  the  additional  burdens  of  state  for 
the  benefit  of  others. 

At  the  same  time,  how  fares  it  with  the  Canadian  manufacturer  I 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  he  is  also  called  upon  to  make  sac- 
rifice. He  finds  that  everything  that  he  and  his  employees  purchase 
has  gone  up  in  price,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is  forced  into  competi- 
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tion  with  a  strong  neighbor  with  reference  to  all  that  he  produces. 
Clearly  these  two  classes  of  citizens,  to  wit,  the  American  farmer  and 
the  Canadian  manufacturer,  are  being  discriminated  against  for  a 
more  favored  class.  In  this  case  the  American  farmer  is  discrim- 
inated against  in  favor  of  the  American  manufacturer,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  discriminated  against  in 
favor  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  other  words,  one  class  of  our  citi- 
zens is  made  to  suffer  a  loss  for  the  proposed  benefit  of  another, 
which  policy  no  party  can  stand  or  enaure,  for  the  reason  that  it  is 
grossly  unfair  as  well  as  unequal  treatment  of  our  citizens  who  are 
Being  discriminated  against.  There  should  and  must  be  equality  of 
opportunity  or  the  prmciple  of  protection  must  perish.  We  are  pro- 
tectionists. We  believe  m  the  principle  of  universal  protection,  but 
it  must  apply  equally  to  all.  It  must  apply  to  all  parts  of  our  com- 
mon country,  equally  to  the  tillers  of  tne  soil  and  to  those  engaged 
in  manufacture.  Then  the  principle  is  safe;  otherwise  it  must  per- 
ish, for  the  people  will  no  more  endure  half  protection  and  half  Tree 
trade  than  our  forefathers  would  suffer  our  Nation  to  remain  half 
free  and  half  slave.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and  now  is  the  time 
when  that  question  is  to  be  determined. 

The  human  race  is  like  a  man  lost  in  the  forests — ^it  moves  in 
circles,  but  we  come  back  to  the  starting  point  in  time.  So  it  is 
with  reference  to  the  Canadian  reciprocity,  for  in  1854  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  actmg  in 
behalf  of  Canada,  which  placed  substantially  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  upon  the  free  list  m  consideration  or  certain  alleged  conces- 
sions in  favor  of  our  manufacturing  industries.  This  treaty  was  to 
continue  for  a  peroid  of  10  years,  and  as  much  longer  as  the  con- 
tracting parties  should  mutually  agree.  It  is  interestmg  to  note  the 
workings  of  that  treaty  and  the  results.  It  is  suifipient  to  say  that 
the  imports  into  the  United  States  during  the  time  the  treaty  con- 
tinued in  force,  to  wit,  from  1854  to  1866,  increased  261  per  cent. 
We  quote  the  following  from  a  report  of  the  committee  of  tne  Cana- 
dian privy  council,  dated  February  19,  1864,  viz: 

It  would  be  impossible  to  express  in  fipircs  with  any  approftch  to  accuracy  the 
extent  to  which  the  facilities  of  commercial  intercourse  created  by  the  reciprocity 
treaty  have  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  Pro^-ince,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  which  the'  people  of  Canada  attach  to  the 
continued  enjoyment  of  these  facilities. 

While  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  treaty  was  in  great  favor,  on 
account  of  the  benefits  conferred,  with  Canada,  how  is  it  looked  upon 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States?  We  find  that  on  January  18, 
1865,  notice  was  given  by  this  country  to  Great  Britain  of  its  inten- 
tion to  abrogate  the  treaty  on  the  grounds  *Hhat  it  was  no  longer 
for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  to  continue  the  same  in  force." 

This  tells  the  whole  story  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned. 
The  treaty  lasted  12  years,  and  came  to  an  ignominious  end  on 
March  17,  1866,  and  no  statesman  worthy  of  the  name  has  sought 
to  revive  it  up  to  the  present  day. 

The  difRcuIt^v  of  such  arrangements  we  have  attempted  to  point 
out,  to  wit,  it  fs  impossible  to  deal  fairly  and  without  discrimination 
with  our  people;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  favors  one  interest  to 
the  detriment  of  another,  for  which  no  party  can  be  responsible. 
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In  concluding  this  subject  we  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  remarks  of  Senator  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  1865, 
when  the  subject  of  annulling  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada 
was  under  consideration : 

The  fanner  is  compelled  to  pay  tax  in  various  forms  on  every  commodity  he  con- 
Bumes  and  on  everything  that  he  raises,  while,  by  our  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
all  the  products  of  Canada  come  into  our  markets  free  from  duty.  While  this  treaty 
stands  it  is  a  discrimination  against  every  farmer  and  every  mechanic  and  every 
industrial  interest  of  the  Western  States.  The  farmer  in  Canada  may  raise  his  grain 
and  produce  and  send  it  to  our  markets  free  of  duty,  and  it  pays  no  tax.  We  can  not 
reach  their  railroads;  we  can  not  tax  their  transportation;  we  can  not  affect  them 
in  the  least;  and  yet  every  interest  of  our  fsu^mers  is  taxed.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  while  we  maintain  oiu*  present  system  of  internal  taxation  the  reciprocity  treaty 
is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  Canadian  producer,  farmer,  and  mechanic,  and  it  is  a  dis- 
crimination against  our  own  farmers  and  mechanics.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore, 
for  this  reason  alone,  if  there  were  no  other,  that  this  treaty  ought  to  fall. 

The  same  reasoning  which  applied  then  applies  now  with  even 
greater  force,  and  history  will  be  found  to  be  simply  repeating  itself. 

The  Canadian  reciprocity  bill  (H.  R.  4412)  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  is  the  entering  wedge  for  the  destruction  of  the  poUcy 
of  protection  to  American  labor  and  American  industry,  and  we 
wisn  to  be  recorded  as  being  against  this  bill  or  any  similar  measure 
which  seeks  to  destroy  the  farming  and  manufacturing  industries  of 
the  United  States  by  turning  the  American  market  over  to  foreigners. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

[seal.]  The  Congress  of  the  Knights  of  Labob, 

By  J.  R.  Mansion,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


STATEMENT  nr  WBITIira  STJBMITTED  BT  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
LUHBEK  ICAiriTFACTUBEBS*  ASSOCIATIOIT, 

Seattle,  Wash.,  June  10,  191 L 
Hon.  Boies  Penrose,  CTiairrnan, 

And  Members  of  Finance  Committee, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen  :  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  hand  you 
statistics  of  shingle-min  industry  of  the  State  of  Washington.  We 
hope  that  the  same  may  answer  your  purpose,  and  if  any  further 
information  along  these  fines  is  required,  it  will  be  cheerfully  given. 

The  figures  up  to  the  year  1908  were  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedel, 
of  Bellin^ham,  Wash.  The  shingle-mill  industry  began  in  the  State 
of  Washington  over  20  years  ago.  Previous  to  that  time  we  had  no 
means  of  transportation  and  no  way  of  getting  the  product  to  the 
consuming  centers.  We  are  now  well  supplied  with  railroads.  W^e 
have  the  Canadian  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern  Pacific,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Union  Pacific;  all  these  different  lines  touch  the  Puget 
Sound  country.  We  are  now  in  position  to  deliver  shingles  to  an^ 
part  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  1888  our  cedar  timber  in  this 
State  had  absolutely  no  value;  there  was  no  use  to  which  it  could  be 
put.  The  owner  of  timber  lands  in  estimating  his  timber  holdings 
never  figured  in  the  cedar  at  all.  But  now  that  we  have  transporta- 
tion facihties,  conditions  have  changed.     Shingle  mills  have  been 
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built  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  and  the  output  of  shingle>s  increased  very 
rapidly  up  to  the  year  1905,  but  since  that  tixne  the  output  has 
decreased  to  some  extent.  You  will  see  by  the  statistics  tnat  our 
greatest  output  was  in  1905,  reaching  52,250  carloads,  or 
10,450,000,000  shingles.  We  are  usin^  for  shingles  a  product  that 
would  otlierwise  go  to  waste.    When  the  fir  timber  is  logged  a  great 

gart  of  the  cedar  is  broken  up  in  the  falling  of  those  large  trees,  and  a 
re  usually  follows  a  slashing,  so  that  there  is  no  possible  way  to  pre- 
serve the  cedar  for  future  use  when  the  fir  is  being  removed.  The 
fir  timber  grows  in  greater  quantity  than  cedar.  Taking  the  State 
over  it  will  probably  run  25  per  cent  cedar  and  75  per  cent  fir.  Our 
cedar  grows  very  large;  the  smallest  log  we  use  for  shinries  will  be 
24  feet  long  and  about  12  inches  diameter  at  top  end.  The  laigest 
logs  will  run  usually  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter  at  small  end,  and 
occasionally  larger;  they  are  usually  cut  from  24  feet  to  36  feet  long, 
32  feet  being' the  standard  length,  so  as  to  work  up  to  16  feet  lumber 
without  waste.  Logs  intended  for  shingles  only  are  not  cut  any  par- 
ticular length;  the  longer  logs  are  preferred  by  the  mill  owner,  and 
are  handled  to  better  advantage  by  the  logger.  Shingle  logs  will  run 
from  24  feet  to  60  feet  long  in  some  localities. 

We  have  a  smaller  growth  of  cedar  that  we  use  for  telephone  and 
telegraph  poles;  thev  are  very  straight  and  smooth,  and  nothing  finer 
can  be  found  anywhere  for  that  purpose.  Small  cedar  is  used  for 
railroad  ties,  but  to  a  very  limited  extent;  their  lasting  qualities  are 
superior  to  other  woods,  but  the  softness  of  the  wood  seems  to  be  an 
objection  for  that  purpose.  We  can 'only  use  a  small  percentage  of 
our  cedar  for  lumber,  probably  less  than  10  per  cent,  as  only  the  clear 
part  of  the  log  can  be  cut  into  lumber,  all  the  rougher  parts  of  the  logs 
that  are  not  strictly  first  class  being  used  for  shingles  only. 

The  question  might  be  asked,  Why  do  we  not  cut  a  larger  percentage 
of  lumber  ?  The  reason  is  that  low-grade  cedar  lumber  is  not  being 
used ;  it  is  very  soft  wood,  spUts  rather  easily,  and  the  knots  as  a  rule 
are  loose  and  fall  out.  The  clear  lumber  is  very  beautiful,  and  is  used 
for  many  purposes,  the  largest  amount  being  used  for  siding  for  out- 
side of  buildings.  For  that  purpose  it  has  no  superior  in  any  wood, 
and  takes  paint  better  than  any  other  wood. 

There  is  ciuite  a  large  percentagje  of  our  shingles  made  from  bolts. 
When  we  fall  the  tree  we  cut  it  up  into  blocks  4  feet  6  inches  long,  and 
spUt  it  up  so  that  it  can  be  hanoled  to  advantage,  and  it  is  hauled  to 
tne  mill  in  that  way.  Also  in  rough,  hilly  parts  of  the  country,  and 
where  streams  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  float  logs,  it  is  cut  into  bolts. 

The  shingle  industr)''  means  much  to  our  State ;  it  has  added  mate- 
rially to  our  population,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  men  being 
engaged  in  the  business.  This  number  and  their  famihes  depend 
upon  the  shingle  industry  for  a  livelihood.  Many  of  our  laborers 
have  como  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  where  shingles  have  been  made  heretofore,  but  now  they 
have  come  hero  to  eno^age  in  the  same  calling.  We  have  an  abun- 
dance of  cedar  in  this  State,  anough  to  supply  the  United  States  mar- 
kets for  probably  100  years.  Ws  have  complete  logging  equipments, 
the  most  modem  mill  plants,  and  we  have  the  skilled  labor,  and  are  in 
a  position  to  supply  all  the  market  requires  at  all  times.  What  we 
particularly  need  is  a  larger  market.  We  could  easily  increase  the 
output  at  any  time,  if  a  market  codld  be  secured.     Our  statistics  will 
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show  you  that  our  milk  do  not  run  on  an  average  of  more  than  half 
time.  The  question  then  comes  up,  Why  should  we  go  abroad  to 
get  a  supply  of  shingles  when  we  are  so  well  supplied  with  the  raw 
material,  complete  equipments,  and  the  highest  skilled  white  labor? 

The  men  employed  in  our  industry  are  nearly  all  American  citizens, 
and  many  of  tnem  are  men  of  families,  and  home  builders,  and  you 
will  also  see  by  our  statistics  that  we  pay  them  good  wages.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  mills  being  closed  so  many  months  in  the  year  for 
the  lack  of  markets  for  shingles  compels  labor  to  lose  much  time  on 
that  account.  It  is  said  by  certain  parties  that  we  should  have  free 
trade  in  forest  products  in  order  that  our  own  timber  should  be  pre- 
served, claiming  that  lumber  and  shingles  will  be  cheaper  to  the  con- 
sumer. That  is  certainly  a  mistaken  idea;  surely  no  one  could  expect 
lumber  and  shinj^les  at  a  lower  price  than  that  which  they  are  being 
sold  for  in  this  State  to-day.  Good  common  fir  lumber  at  from  $6 
to  $8  per  thousand,  and  as  good  shingles  as  can  be  found  anywhere 
at  $1.45  per  thousand,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  the  mill.  It  is  certainly  a  low 
enough  price,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  business  to  sur- 
vive and  pay  Uving  wages  to  labor  at  these  prices.  You  can  readily 
see  that  if  the  shingle  manufacturer  does  not  follow  the  logger,  and 
take  out  the  cedar  logs  with  the  fir,  it  will  be  a  dead  loss,  and  that  un- 
less the  farmer  can  sell  his  shingle  bolts  to  the  shingle  manufacturer, 
when  clearing  his  land,  they  will  have  to  be  piled  up  and  burned.  So 
it  is  either  a  question  of  market  for  shingles  or  great  waste  and  de- 
struction of  tliis  beautiful  wood. 

Our  cedar  seems  to  be  particularly  adapted  for  roofing  purposes; 
it  is  very  beautiful,  and  its  lasting  qualities  are  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  wood  we  know  of  for  that  purpose. 

Now,  gentlemen,  you  can  readily  see  why  we  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
engaged  m  the  shingle  industry,  are  opposed  to  the  reciprocity  meas* 
lire  in  its  present  form.     In  our  case  it  is  the  very  reverse  of  reci- 

{)rocity.  Give  us  reciprocity  that  will  reciprocate.  Even  absolute 
ree  trade  would  be  preferable  to  a  low  tariff. 

When  the  American  shingle  buyer  buys  a  carload  of  shingles  in 
Canada,  the  American  has  the  smngles  and  the  Canadian  has  the 
monev;  when  he  buys  his  shingles  in  the  United  States  he  still  has  the 
shingles  and  the  tfnited  States  the  money,  and  we  have  just  that 
much  more  business,  and  labor  is  employed  that  much  more.  Eighty 
per  cent  of  the  money  received  for  shingles  goes  to  labor.  The  loss 
of  the  business  would  be  serious  to  the  labor  interest. 

We,  as  shingle  manufacturers,  look  forward  to  the  completion  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  and  fully  expect  to  send  shingles  by  water  that 
way  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  But  our  shipping  laws,  with  which  you 
are  all  familiar,  would  give  British  Columbia  a  great  advantage,  and 
would  deprive  us  of  any  benefits  that  we  expect  to  receive  from  that 
great  waterway. 

We  might  inquire,  who  is  it  that  wants  a  lower  tariff  on  shingles, 
or  who  is  anxious  for  reciprocity  in  its  present  form  ?  It  is  not  the 
British  Columbia  shingle  manufacturer;  he  is  satisfied  with  present 
conditions,  and  would  prefer  no  change.  They  even  now  have  a 
trade  in  certain  brands  of  shingles  in  the  United  States  for  which  they 
are  willing  to  pay  the  present  duty.  They  have  an  organization 
among  themselves  whereby  they  limit  production  to  market  require- 
ments in  Canada,  and  they  would  look  with  disfavor  on  any  attempt 
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vre  might  make  to  sell  shingles  in  the  Provinces  in  competition  with 
them.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  that  the  dealers  in  the  Provinces 
refuse  to  buy  shingles  from  the  American  manufacturer,  even  at  t 
lower  price  than  they  can  buy  them  from  the  British  Columbia  manu- 
facturer, grades  being  equal.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  British  Columbia  do  not  want  present  conditions  dis- 
turbed. 

Then,  a^ain,  the  consumer  in  the  United  States  has  never  demanded 
a  low  tarSf  on  shingles  to  our  knowledge,  neither  have  the  dealers, 
and  certainly  the  manufacturers  in  this  State  would  have  all  to  lose 
and  nothing  to  gain  if  the  bill  should  pass  in  its  present  form.  Then 
the  question  comes  up:  Who  wants  free  trade  on  forest  products? 
In  our  judgment  it  is  the  man  of  wealth  who  wants  to  invest  his  money 
in  Washington  and  British  Columbia  timberlands.  He  knows  that 
reciprocity  in  its  present  form  would  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  his 
timber  holdings  m  British  Columbia,  while  it  would  strike  a  death 
blow  to  our  business,  which  is  at  the  present  time  somewhat  demor- 
alized. Let  me  illustrate:  An  average  shingle  mill  in  this  State  has 
a  capacity  of  about  200,000  shingles  per  day,  a  plant  of  that  capacity 
would  cost  about  $25,000.  In  order  to  keep  such  a  plant  suppheS 
with  timber  for  10  years,  the  owner  would  need  about  2,000  acres  of 
timberlands.  Should  the  shingle  business  become  unprofitable,  the 
result  would  be  the  mill  would  have  to  close,  the  men  be  out  of  employ- 
ment. Such  a  plant  employs  about  50  men,  20  in  the  woods  and  30  In 
the  mill.  The  majority  of  slungle  manufacturers  have  financial  obU- 
gations  that  are  always  maturing.  Should  operations  cease,  his  cred- 
itors would  at  once  demand  payment,  the  plant  that  cost  $25,000 
would  not  be  worth  one  dollar.  He  could  not  put  it  up  as  security  in 
any  case,  his  only  available  asset  would  be  liis  standing  timber,  and  as 
he  would  be  required  to  realize  promptly,  the  result  would  be  that  he 
would  have  to  sell  his  timberlands  at  a  sacrifice.  The  man  of  wealth 
and  timber  speculator  would  have  another  opportunity  to  add  to  his 
already  large  holdings,  and  certainly  at  a  very  low  pnce.  The  man 
of  wealth  and  timber  speculator  never  buys  timber  at  a  high  price; 
he  buys  for  50  cents  per  thousand  and  sells  at  $3  per  thousand. 

Now,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  effect  of  low  tariff  on  shingles 
would  result  in  making  the  poor  man  poorer  and  the  rich  man  richer. 
These  are  absolute  facts,  and  have  happened  before  in  this  State, 
which  can  be  abundantly  proven. 

We  who  are  in  the  business  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  had 
free  trade,  when  mills  were  obliged  to  cease  operations  because  they 
were  operating  at  a  loss.  Wo  know  of  large  tracts  of  as  fine  timber  as 
can  be  found  m  the  United  States  passing  into  the  hands  of  rich  men 
for  trifling  sums,  and  w^hich  for  the  last  years  have  been  sold  to  the 
operators  at  $3  per  thousand.  These  are  facts  that  can  not  be  dis-' 
puted.  We  are  not  opposed  to  the  man  of  wealth  who  wishes  to 
invest  his  money  in  timberlands,  the  man  who  holds  a  large  body  of 
timber  for  future  use,  protects  it  from  fire,  and  pays  taxes ;  he  might  be 
called  the  friend  of  conservation;  but  we  feel  that  the  shingle  manu- 
facturers of  tlus  State  or  any  other  State  in  the  country  who  have 
borne  the  burden  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  who  employ  labor  at  good 
wages,  who  are  adding  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country,  who  are  good, 
loyal  American  citizens,  should  not  have  their  interests  sacrificed  in 
order  that  the  speculator  in  timberlands  should  get  another  oppor- 
tunity to  increase  his  holdings. 
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We  feel  that  your  committee  should  have  all  the  facts,  and  we  are 
satisfied  that  when  you  do,  every  member  of  the  committee,  and  every 
Congressman  and  Senator,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  may  belong, 
be  he  Republican  or  Democrat,  Free  Trader  or  High  Protectionist, 
can  not  help  but  feel  that  this  is  not  a  political  matter,  but  the  con- 
servation and  preservation  of  this  business  to  this  country,  to  which 
it  and  the  market  it  supplies  justly  belongs. 

It  pains  the  heart  of  every  lumberman  and  lover  of  the  forest  to 
see  these  beautiful  trees  cut  down  and  sold  at  such  a  financial  sacri« 
fice. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  McMaster. 


SHINGLE   STATISTICS. 

There  are  in  the  State  of  Washington — 

44  combination  mills  with  total  combined  capacity  ehingles  per  day 8, 800, 000 

383  straight  mills  with  total  capacity  shingles  per  day 42, 130, 000 

427  Total  mills  manufacturing  shingles,  total  capacity  per  day .50, 930, 000 

Figuring  on  a  possible  run  of  280  days  in  a  year,  the  total  yearly 
capacity  of  all  mills  would  be  14,260,400,000  smngles. 

Combination  mills  are  those  run  in  connection  with  sawmills. 

This  represents  an  investment,  regardless  of  timber  land,  etc.,  of 
about  $10,000,000. 

Approximately  14,000  men  employed  in  the  industry  at  an  average 
daily  wage  of  $3.50,  which  makes  a  daily  payroll  of  $42,000,  ot 
$252,000  a  week. 

Raw  material  costs,  per  1.000  shingles |1. 00 

Labor  coets^  per  1,CK)0  A  shingles 45 

Overhead  (insurance,  taxes,  interest,  etc.) 15 

Costf.  o.  b.  cars 1.60 

Shingles  are  selhng  to-day  for  $1.45  per  thousand. 

The  lollowing  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bloedel,  of  Bellingham, 
Wash.,  from  reports  of  Bureau  or  Statistics,  will  show  the  increase 
in  importations  during  years  given.  Note  as  importations  increase 
output  from  Washington  mills  decrease. 


Yean. 

Number  of 
shingles. 

Equivalent  in  car 
capacity. 

IgM 

None  shown. 

None  shown. 

I,2fl3.ft)0 

.-■s,  fOO 

],(>!  0,1100 

.-.,;.a>jO0 

2':.,|.k'vjO0 

fr..is-jO0 

17            00 

90            00 

25            00 

31v,.^:i  1,1.00 

26.1, 054,  {JOO 

Free. 

Ig97 

Do. 

1808 

About  6  cars. 

1890 

About  4  car. 
About  6  cars. 

1900 

1901 

About  27  cars. 

1903               

About  120  can. 

1908 

About  180  can. 

1904                 

About  878  can. 

1905        

About  1,027  can. 

1906 

About  1,283  can. 

1907                 

About  1,061  can. 

190B 

About  1,816  can. 
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And  in  proportion  to  this  increase  in  importation  there  has  been 
a  falling  off  m  production  of  shingles  in  tne  State  of  Washington 
since  1905,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  following  figures: 


Yean. 

Nmnbtf  of 
Bhingltt. 

Figmiodtai 
niloMik 

Beroaot 
ofidb 

tfane. 

1005 

10,450,000,000 
7,286,600,000 
6,886,542,000 
7,288,861,000 
8,879,467,000 

«  8, 077, 450, 000 

82,250 
86,433 
34,443 
36,441 
44,397 
48,387 

19.6 

N06 

80.0 

1907 

54.0 

1908 

49.0 

1909 

140.0 

1910 

i4ao 

1  Estimated. 

*  1910  figures  Dot  yet  completed  by  GoTemment.   Shlpmaots  en  known  to  haire  been  7,877,450,000,  end 
ire  estimate  stock  on  hand  at  1,000,000,000. 

Statement  Bkowing  comparative  eoneumption  ofivooda  in  United  States  for  making  MnglOf 

year  1908. 


Qoantlty. 


dJstiibation. 


cedar 

Cypreai 

Yellow  pine.. 

Bedwood 

White  pine. . 

Snrace 

Hemlock. 

Chestnut..... 
Western  pine 

Oak 

All  other 


9,180,178,000 

75.8 

1,156,041,000 

9.5 

794,637,000 

6.0 

443,165,000 

3.7 

175,960,000 

LI 

123,718,000 

LO 

79,281,000 

.7 

72,641,000 

.0 

19,508,000 

.2 

17,720,000 

.1 

44,675,000 

.4 

John  MoMastbb. 


STATEMENT,  IS  WBITDTGh,  STJBKITTED    BT  THE    FORTH 
CABOIIVA  PUTE  ASSOCIATIOH. 

NoEFOLK,  Va.,  May  11,  1911. 
Dear  Sir:  At  a  meeting  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association, 
held  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  to-day,  the  following  resolutions  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Yours,  truly,  W.  B.  Roper, 

Secretary-Tredsurer. 


Whereas  there  hafl  been  introduced  into  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  and  passed  by  the  latter  body,  a  bill  enacting  into  law  the 
Canadian  reciprocity  freemen t;  and 

Whereas  this  agreement  is  reciprocal  in  name  only,  for  all  the  burdens  of  the  bill 
are  borne  by  a  few  industries  and  sections  and  the  benefits  accrue  to  others;  of  the  value 
of  all  imports  into  this  country  from  Canada  affected  by  this  agreement  49  per  cent 
consist  01  lumber  and  lumber  products,  three-fourths  oi  this  being  sawed  lumber; 

Whereas  this  agreement  does  not  even  recognize  reciprocity  between  the  lumber- 
producing  industries  of  the  two  countries,  for  Canada  will  continue  to  collect  an 
import  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  dressed  lumber,  while  our  specific  duty  (amounting  to 
about  6  per  cent)  will  not  be  changed;  and,  further,  Canada,  in  return  for  thenree 
admission  of  her  rough  lumber  into  this  country,  does  not  even  permit  the  unie- 
Btricted  shipment  of  logs; 
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Whereas  much  has  been  said  in  Congress  abput  getting  ''free  raw  material''  as  a 
reason  for  taking  the  duty  off  of  rou^h  lumber,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  rough  lumber 
is  the  product  of  two  manufacturing  processes — ^loeging  and  saw  milling;  of  these 
labor  constitutes  the  cM ief  part  and  should  be  employed  in  this  country  instead  of 
in  Canada;  under  Canadian  laws  lo^  must  be  manufactured  in  the  Dominion,  and 
this  agreement  does  not  change  this  feature;  thus  our  own  lawmakers  would  be 
parties  to  a  plan  for  moving  our  American  labor  to  Canada;  the  raw  material  of  the 
lumber  manufacturer  and  for  all  wood  products  is  the  standing  tree; 

Whereas  the  President  urges  the  agreement  by  saying:  "  By  giving  our  people  access 
to  Canadian  forests  we  shall  reduce  the  consumption  of  our  own,  '  while  under  the 
agreement  access  is  not  given  to  the  Canadian  forests,  but  only  to  Canadian  lumber 
(a  manuiw^tured  product),  the  export  of  logs  from  Canada  being  prohibited;  in  draw- 
ing the  article  covering  paper  and  pulp  the  reciprocal  feature  was  recognized  by 
securing  a  reciprocal  concession  in  regard  to  pulp  wood,  but  not  so  with  lumber; 

Whereas  tiie  lumber  duty  was  reduced  nearly  40  per  cent  by  the  Payne  law,  since 
which  time  the  profits  of  the  sawmills  have  vanished,  and  the  duty  at  present  amounts 
to  only  about  7  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  most  of  the  mills  have  sold  their  product  at  about 
cost  and  many  at  less,  while  there  have  been  very  few  that  have  realized  any  profit 
at  all,  being  confronted,  on  the  one  side,  by  steadily  Increasing  costs  of  labor  and 
supplies,  and,  on  the  other,  by  unrestrained  domestic  competition;  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  has  shown  conclusively  that  there  not  only  is  not  a 
lumber  trust,  but  that  it  is  physically  impossible  to  create  one; 

Wliereas  the  standing  timber  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  is  to  a  large  degree  in 
the  hands  of  small  holders,  farmers  and  others,  who  must  sustain  a  heav^  loss  conse- 
quent upon  the  inevitable  reduction  in  stimipage  values  that  will  follow  in  the  wake 
of  the  ratification  of  this  agreement,  without  any  compensating  benefits:  Therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  North  Carolina  Pine  Association  (consisting  of  manufacturers  oi 
short  and  long  leaf  yellow  pine,  and  representing  an  annual  output  of  about 
1,000,000,000  feet).  That  the  so-called  reciprocity  agreement  is  both  inequitable  and 
unjust  and  discriminates  against  the  lumber  industry,  being  barren  of  reciprocal 
features  so  far  as  this  industry  is  concerned. 

Resolved,  That  we  do  earnestly  protest  against  the  enacting  into  law  of  said  ame- 
ment  in  its  present  shape,  and  respectfully  request  and  urge  the  Senate  to  carefully 
consider  this  matter  from  the  lumber  and  timber  standpoint  before  placing  itself  on 
record. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  each  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  Carolma,  and  South  Carolina,  and  that  they  be  ureed  to  use  their 
utmost  efforts  to  protect  the  industry  which  contributes  most  to  tne  support  and 
happiness  of  their  several  constituencies. 

Resolved y  That  the  arguments  here  presented  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  so-called 
free-list  bill,  which  has  recently  passed  the  House  and  is  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  we  record  tiie  same  protest  against  it  and  request  our  Senators  to  protect  those 
who  are  dependent  upon  the  Itunber  industrv  from  its  harmful  and  ruinous  effects. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  several  lumber  trade  jour- 
nals and  to  the  lumber  trade  associations  for  dissemination  among  their  members. 
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Calendar  Fo.  52. 

.    e2D  CONGRESS,  l8T  BEaaoN. 

H.  »•  4412. 

[Report  No.  d3,] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ApUL  24,  1911. 

R«ad  twice  and  ref  ened  to  the  Committee  on  Finanoe. 

JuwE  13, 1911. 

Reported  by  Mr.  Penrose,  with  an  amendment  and  withoat  recommendation. 

(Insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

AH  ACT  To  promote  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
IJnUed  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemiUd,  That  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  the  articles  hereinafter  enumerated, 
the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
when  imported  therefrom  into  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  pos- 
sessions (except  the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and 
Tutuila),  in  heu  of  the  duties  now  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  the 
following  duties,  namely: 

Fresh  meats:  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  fresh 
or  refrigerated  meats  excepting  game,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  jars,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  one  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fluid  or  not,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Lard  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearine,  and 
animal  stearine,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Tallow,  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Egg  yolk,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albumen,  seven  and  one-haJf  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Fish  (except  shellfish)  by  whatever  name  known,  packed  in  oil,  in 
tin  boxes  or  cans,  including  the  weight  of  the  package:  (a)  When 
weighing  over  twenty  ounces  and  not  over  thirty-six  oimces  each, 
five  cents  per  package;  (b)  when  weighing  over  twelve  ounces  and 
notover  twenty  ounces  each,  four  cents  per  package;  (c)  when  weigh- 
ing twelve  ounces  each  or  less,  two  cents  per  package;  (d)  when 
weighing  thirty-six  ounces  each  or  more,  or  when  pacKed  in  oil,  in 
bottles,  jars,  or  kegs,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem.^ 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  com,  in  cans  or  other 
air-tight  packages,  and  including  the  weight  of  the  package,  one  and 
one-fourtn  cents  per  pound. 
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Wheat  flour  and  semolina,  and  rye  flour,  fifty  cents  per  barrel  of  one 
hundred  cmd  nmetv-eix  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  including  the  weight  of  paper  covering, 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Com  meal,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Barley  malt,  forty-five  cents  per  one  nundred  pounds. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meal,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Split  peas,  dried,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds. 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bran,  middling,  and  other  offals  of  ^ain  used  for  animal  Cood> 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey^ 
molasses,  or  other  material,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  vjalorem. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  eggs  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined 
with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery;  also  candied  peel, 
candied  popcorn,  candied  nuts,  candied  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  con- 
fectionery of  all  kinds,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  all  kinds,  and  fish  paste 
or  sauce,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cherry  juice  and  prune  iuice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices 
and  frmt  sirup,  nonalcoholic,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum,  ad 
valorem. 

Mineral  waters  and  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  in  bottles 
or  jugs,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Essential  oils,  seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grapevines;  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  bushes,  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Farm  wagons  and  finished  parts  thereof,  twenty-two  and  one-half 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agricultural 
drills  and  planters,  mowers,  horserakes,  cultivators;  thrashing  ma- 
chines, including  windstackers,  bakers,  weighers,  and  self-feedeis 
therefor  and  fimshed  parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  fore* 
going,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Portable  engines  with  boilers,  in  combination,  horsepower  and  trao* 
tion  engines  for  farm  purposes;  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fodder  od 
feed  cutters,  grain  crushers,  fanning  mills^  hay  tedders,  farm  or  field 
rollers,  manure  spreaders,  weeders,  and  windmiUs,  and  finished  parta 
thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  foregoing,  except  shafting,  twenty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones  of  sandstone,  not  mounted,  finished  or  not,  five  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds.  !l. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  aU  other  monumeatal 
or  building  stone,  except  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx,  unmanufactured 
or  not  dressed,  hewn,  or  polished,  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

100873—11 8B 
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Roofing  slates,  fifty-fiye  cents  per  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Vitrified  paving  bbcks,  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, and  paving  blocks  of  stone,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Oxide  of  iron,  as  a  color,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Asbestos,  further  manufactured  than  ground;  manufactures  of 
asbestos  or  articles  of  which  asbestos  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  including  woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  cnief  value  of  asbes- 
tos, twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Printing  ink,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cutlery,  plated  or  not — pocketknives,  penknives,  scissors  and 
shears,  knives  and  forks  for  household  purposes,  and  table  steels, 
twentv-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

BelLs  and  gongs,  brass  comers  and  rules  for  printers,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Basins,  urinals,  and  other  plumbing  fixtures  for  bathrooms  and 
lavatories;  bathtubs,  sinks,  and  laundry  tubs  of  earthenware,  stone, 
cement,  or  clay,  or  of  other  material,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Brass  band  instruments,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock  and  watch  keys,  clock  cases, 
and  clock  movements,  twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Printers'  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for  holding  type,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wood  flour,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Canoes  and  small  boats  of  wood,  not  power  boats,  twenty-two  and 
one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored,  or  otherwise  manufactured, 
twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Antiseptic  surgical  dressings,  such  as  absorbent  cotton,  cotton  wool, 
lint,  lamo's  wool,  tow,  jute,  gauzes,  and  oakum,  prepared  for  use  as 
surgical  dressings,  plain  or  medicated;  surgical  trusses,  pessaries,  and 
suspensory  bandages  of  all  kinds,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Plate  glass,  not  beveled,  in  sheets  or  panes  exceeding  seven  square 
feet  each  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  feet  each,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Motor  vehicles,  other  than  for  railways  and  tramwajrs,  and  auto- 
mobiles and  parts  thereof,  not  includmg  rubber  tires,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Iron  or  steel  digesters  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Musiccd  instrument  cases,  fancy  cases  or  boxes,  portfolios,  satchels, 
reticules,  card  cases,  purses,  pocketbooks,  fly  books  for  artificial  flies, 
all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Aluminum  in  crude  form,  five  cents  per  pound. 

Aluminum  in  plates,  sheets,  bars,  and  rods,  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Laths,  ten  cents  per  one  thousand  pieces. 

Shingles,  thirty  cents  per  thousand. 
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Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  planed  or  finished 
on  one  side,  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  planed  or 
finished  on  one  side  ana  tongued  and  grooved,  or  planed  or  finished 
on  two  sides^  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure; 
planed  or  finished  on  three  sidto,  or  planed  and  finished  on  two  sides 
and  tongued  and  grooved,  one  dollar'  and  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  planed  and  finished  on  four  sides, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  board  measure;  and  in 
estimating  board  measure  under  this  schedule  no  deduction  shall  be 
made  on  board  measure  on  account  of  planing,  tonguing,  and  groovinjg 

Iron  ore,  including  manganiferous  iron  ore,  and  the  dross  or  resi- 
duum from  burnt  pyrites,  ten  cents  per  ton:  Provided,  That  in  levy- 
ing and  collecting  the  duty  on  iron  ore  no  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  weight  of  the  ore  on  account  of  moisture  which  may  be 
chemically  or  physically  combined  therewith. 

Coal  slack  or  culm  of  all  kinds,  such  as  will  pass  through  a  half-inch 
screen,  fifteen  cents  per  ton. 

Provided,  That  the  duties  above  enumerated  shall  take  effect  when- 
ever the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  on  the  articles  hereinafter  enumer- 
ated, the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  its  possessions  (except  the  PhiUppine  Islands  and  the  islands  of 
Guam  and  Tutuila)^  when  imported  therefrom  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  duties  not  in  excess  of  the  following  are  imposed,  namelv: 

Fresh  meats:  Beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  all  other  nresh 
or  refrigerated  meats  excepting  game,  onp  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound.  ^ 

Bacon  and  hams,  not  in  tins  or  jars,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per 
pound. 

Meats  of  all  kinds,  dried,  smoked,  salted,  in  brine,  or  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  maimer,  not  otherwise  herein  provided  for,  one  and 
one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Canned  meats  and  canned  poultry,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Extract  of  meat,  fiuid  or  not,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Lard,  and  compounds  thereof,  cottolene  and  cotton  stearin,  and 
animal  stearin,  one  and  one-fourth  cents  per  pound. 

Tallow,  forty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

^gS  yo^k,  egg  albumen,  and  blood  albumen,  seven  and  one-half 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Fish  (except  shellfish),  by  whatever  name  known,  packed  in  oil, 
in  tin  boxes  or  cans,  including  the  weight  of  the  package:  (a)  when 
weighing  over  twenty  ounces  And  not  over  thirty-six  ounces  each, 
five  cente  per  package;  (b)  when  weighing  over  twelve  ounces  and  not 
over  twenty  ounces  each,  four  cents  per  package;  (c)  when  weighing 
twelve  ounces  each  or  less,  two  cents  per  package;  (d)  when  weighing 
thirty-six  ounces  each  or  more,  or  when  packeain  oil,  in  bottles,  jars, 
or  kegs,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  including  com,  in  cans  or  other 
air-tight  packages,  and  including  the  weight  of  the  package,  one  and 
one-fourtn  cents  per  pound. 

Wheat  flour  and  semolina  and  rye  flour,  fifty  cents  per  barrel  of 
one  hundred  and  ninety-six  pounds. 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats,  including  the  weight  of  paper  covering, 
fifty  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 
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Com  meal,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Barley  malt^  forty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Barley,  pot,  pearled,  or  patent,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Buckwheat  flour  or  meat,  one-half  cent  per* pound. 

Split  peas,  dried,  seven  and  one-half  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds. 

Prepared  cereal  foods,  not  otherwise  provided  for  herein,  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bran,  midohngs,  and  other  offals  of  grain  used  for  animal  food, 
twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  • 

Macaroni  and  vermicelh,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  and  cakes,  when  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey, 
molasses,  or  other  material,  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  v^orem. 

Biscuits,  wafers,  cakes,  and  other  baked  articles,  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  eggs  or  any  kind  of  flour  or  meal,  when  combined 
with  chocolate,  nuts,  fruits,  or  confectionery;  also  candied  peel,  can- 
died popcorn,  candied  nuts,  candied  fruits,  sugar  candy,  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  kinds,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
')  Maple  sugar  and  maple  sirup,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Pickles,  including  pickled  nuts,  sauces  of  ail  kinds,  and  fish  paste 
or  sauce,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cherry  juice  and  prune  juice,  or  prune  wine,  and  other  fruit  juices, 
and  fruit  sirup,  nonalcoholic,  seventeen  ana  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem- 

Mineral  w  aters  and  imitations  of  natural  mineral  waters,  in  bottles 
or  jugs,  seventeen  and  one-halT  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Essential  oils,  seven  and  one-naif  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grapevines;  gooseberry,  raspberry,  and  currant  bushes,  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Farm  wagons,  and  finished  parts  thereof,  twenty-two  and  one-half 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Plows,  tooth  and  disk  harrows,  harvesters,  reapers,  agiicultural 
drills  and  planters,  mowers,  horserakes.  cultivators;  thrashing  ma- 
chines, including  windstackers,  baggers,  weighers,  and  self-feeders 
therefor,  and  finished  parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  fore- 
going, fifteen  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Portable  engines  with  boilers,  in  combination,  horsepower  and 
traction  engines,  for  farm  purposes ;  hay  loaders,  potato  diggers,  fod- 
der or  feed  cutters,  grain  crushers,  fanning  mills,  hay  tedders,  farm 
or  field  rollers,  manure  spreaders,  weeders,  and  windmills,  and  fin- 
ished parts  thereof  imported  for  repair  of  the  foregoing,  except 
shafting,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Grindstones  of  sandstone,  not  mounted,  finished  or  not,  five  cents 
per  one  hundred  pounds. 

Freestone,  granite,  sandstone,  limestone,  and  all  other  monumental 
or  building  stone,  except  marble,  breccia,  and  onyx,  unmanufactured 
or  not  dressed,  hewn,  or  polished,  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Roofing  slates,  fifty-five  cents  per  one  hundred  square  feet. 

Vitrified  paving;  blocks,  not  ornamented  or  decorated  in  any  man- 
ner, and  paving  blocks  of  stone,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Oxide  of  iron,  as  a  color,  tweuty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 
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Asbestos  further  manufactured  than  ground:  Manufactures  of 
asbestos,  or  articles  of  which  asbestos  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  including  woven  fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
asbestos,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Printing  ink,  seventeen  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
.    Cutlery,    plated   or  not:  Pocketknives,   penknives,   scissors   and 
shears,  knives  and  forks  for  household  purposes,  and  table  steels, 
twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Bells  and  gongs,  brass  comers  and  rules  for  printers,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem.. 

Basins,  urinals,  and  other  plumbing  fixtures  for  bathrooms  and 
lavatories;  bathtubs,  sinks,  and  laundry  tubs,  of  earthenware,  stone, 
cement,  or  clay,  or  of  other  material,  thirty-two  and  one-half  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Brass  band  instruments,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Clocks,  watches,  time  recorders,  clock  and  watch  keys,  clock  cases, 
and  clock  movements,  twenty-seven  and  one-half  per  centum  aa 
valorem. 

Printers'  wooden  cases  and  cabinets  for  holding  type,  twenty-seven 
and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Wood  flour,  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Canoes  and  small  boats  of  wood,  not  power  boats,  twenty-two  and 
one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Feathers,  crude,  not  dressed,  colored  or  otherwise  manufactured, 
twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Antiseptic  sui^cal  dressing,  such  as  absorbent  cotton,  cotton 
wool,  lint,  lamb's  wool,  tow,  jute,  gauzes,  and  oakum,  prepared  for 
use  as  surgical  dressings,  plain  or  medicated;  surgical  trusses,  pessaries, 
and  suspensory  bandages  of  all  kinds,  seventeen  and  one-half  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Plate  glass,  not  beveled,  in  sheets  or  panes  exceeding  seven  square 
feet  each,  and  not  exceeding  twenty-five  square  feet  each,  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Motor  vehicles,  other  than  for  railways  and  tramways,  and  auto- 
mobiles, and  parts  thereof,  not  includmg  rubber  tires,  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Iron  or  steel  digesters  for  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  twenty- 
seven  and  one-half  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Musical  instrument  cases,  fancy  cases  or  boxes,  portfolios,  satchels, 
reticules,  card  cases,  purses,  poclcetbooks,  fly  books  for  artificial  flies ; 
all  the  foregoing  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  leather,  thirty 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Cement,  Portland,  and  hvdraulic  or  water  lime  in  barrels,  bags,  or 
casks,  the  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty, 
eleven  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds. 

-  Trees:  Apple,  cherry,  peach,  pear,  plum,  and  quince,  of  all  kinds, 
and  small  peach  trees  known  as  June  buds,  two  and  one-half  cents 
each. 

Condensed  milk,  the  weight  of  the  package  to  be  included  in  the 
weight  for  duty,  two  cents  per  pound. 

Biscuits  without  added  sweetening,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Fruits  in  air-tight  cans  or  other  air-ti^ht  packages,  the  weight  of 
the  cans  or  other  packages  to  be  included  in  the  weight  for  duty,  two 
cents  per  pound. 

Peanuts,  shelled,  one  cent  per  pound. 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  one-half  cent  per  pound. 

Coal,  bituminous,  round  and  run  or  mine,  including  bituminous  coal 
such  as  will  not  pass  through  a  three-quarter  inch  screen,  forty-five 
cents  per  ton. 

That  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  following  paragraphs,  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  when  imported 
therefrom  into  the  United  States  or  any  of  its  possessions  (except 
the  Philippine  Islands  and  the  islands  of  Guam  and  Tutuila),  ^all 
be  exempt  from  duty,  namely: 

Live  animals,  horses  ana  mules,  swine,  sheep,  lambs,  and  all 
other  hve  animals. 

Poultry,  dead  or  alive. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  dried  peas  and  beans, 
edible. 

Com,  sweet  com,  or  maize. 

Hay.  straw,  and  cowpeas. 

Fresn  vegetables:  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  turnips,  onions, 
cabbages,  and  all  other  vegetables  in  their  natural  state. 

Fresh  fruits:  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries,  and  all  other 
edible  fruits  in  their  natural  state,  except  lemons,  oranges,  limes, 
grapefruit,  shaddocks,  pomelos,  and  pineapples. 

Dried  fruits:  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots,  dried,  desic* 
cated,  or  evaporated. 

Dairy  products:  Butter,  cheese^  and  fresh  milk  and  cream:  Pro- 
vided, That  cans  actually  used  m  the  transportation  of  ndlk  or 
cream  may  be  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  two  countries 
free  of  duty,  under  such  regulations  as  the  respective  Governments 
mav  prescnbe. 

Eggs  of  barnyard  fowl,  in  the  shell. 

Honey. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Seeds:  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  cotton  seed,  and  other  oil  seeds;  grass 
seed,  including  timothy  and  clover  seed;  garden,  field,  and  other  seed 
not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  when  in  packages  weighing  over 
one  pound  each  (not  including  flower  seeds). 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  frozen,  packed  in  ice,  salted,  or  preserved  in 
anv  form,  except  sardines  and  other  fish  preserved  in  oil;  and  shell- 
fish of  all  kinds,  including  oysters,  lobsters,  and  clams  in  any  state, 
fresh  or  packed,  and  coverings  of  the  foregoing. 

Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  including  sod  oil:  Providedj 
That  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  being  the  product 
of  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
admitted  into  Canada  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  and,  simi- 
larly, that  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  bmng  the 
product  of  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  Canada,  sh^  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  as  the  product  of  Canada. 

Salt. 

Mineral  waters,  natural,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs. 

Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves. 
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Sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manu- 
factured than  sawed. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric-light, 
and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods. 

Wooden  staves  of  all  kinds,  not  further  manufactured  than  listed 
or  jointed,  and  stave  bolts. 

rickets  and  palings. 

Plaster  rock,  or  gypsum,  crude,  not  ground. 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  and  mica,  ground 
or  bolted. 

Feldspar,  crude,  powdered  or  ground. 

Asbestos,  not  further  manufactured  than  ground. 

Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground. 

Glycenn,  crude,  not  purified. 

Talc,  ground,  bolted^  or  precipitated,  naturally  or  artificially,  not 
for  toilet  use.  ' 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  and  soda  ash. 

Extracts  of  hemlock  bark. 

Carbon  electrodes. 

Brass  in' bars  and  rods,  in  coil  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  six  feet 
in  length,  or  brass  in  strips,  sheets,  or  plates,  not  polished,  planished, 
or  coated. 

Cream  separators  of  every  description,  and  parts  thereof  imported 
for  repair  or  the  foregoinj;. 

RoDed  iron  or  steel  sheets,  or  plates,  number  fourteen  gauge  or 
thinner,  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not. 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire,  valued  at  not  less  than  six  cents  per 
pound. 

Galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  curved  or  not,  numbers  nine,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  wire  gauge. 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  and  parts  thereof,  adapted 
for  use  in  printing  offices. 

Barbed  fendng  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  not. 

Coke. 

Rolled  round  wire  rods  in  the  coil,  of  iron  or  steel,  not  over  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  smaller  than  number  six  wire 
gauge. 

Provided,  That  the  articles  above  enumerated,  the  ^owth,  product, 
or  manufacture  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  shall  be  exempt  from 
duty  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory 
evidence  and  shall  make  proclamation  that  the  following  articles, 
the  growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
possessions  (except  the  PhiUppine  Islanck  and  the  islands  of  Guam 
and  Tutuila),  are  admitted  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  free  of  duty 
namely: 

Live  animals:  Cattle,  horses  and  mules,  swine,  sheep,  lambs,  and 
all  other  live  animals. 

Poultry,  dead  or  alive. 

Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat;  dried  peas  and  beans, 
edible. 

Com,  sweet  corn,  or  maize  (except  into  Canada  for  distillation). 

Hay.  straw,  and  cowpeas. 

Fresn  vegetables:  Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  turnips,  onions, 
cabbages,  and  all  other  vegetables  in  their  natural  state. 
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Fresh  fruits:  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  berries,  and  all  other 
edible  fruits  in  their  natural  state. 

Dried  fruits:  Apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  apricots,  dried,  desic- 
cated^ or  evaporatea. 

Dai^  products:  Butter,  cheese,  and  fresh  milk  and  cream:  Pro- 
vided. That  cans  actually  used  in  the  transportation  of  milk  or  cream 
may  oe  passed  back  and  forth  between  the  two  countries  free  of  duty, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  respective  Governments  may  presenile. 

Eggs  of  barnyard  fowl,  in  the  shell. 

Honey. 

Cottonseed  oil. 

Seeds:  Flaxseed  or  linseed,  cotton  seed,  and  other  oil  seeds;  grass 
seed,  includiujg  timothy  and  clover  seed;  garden,  field,  and  other 
seed  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  when  in  packages  weighing 
over  one  pound  each  (not  including  flower  seeds). 

Fish  of  all  kinds,  fresh,  frozen,  packed  in  ice,  salted  or  preserved  in 
any  form,  except  sardines  and  other  fish  preserved  in  oil;  and  shellfish 
of  all  kinds,  including  oysters,  lobsters,  and  clams  in  any  state,  fresh 
or  packed,  and  coverings  of  the  foregoing. 

Seal,  herring,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  including  sod  oil:  Provided, 
That  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  being  the  product 
of  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
admitted  into  Canada  as  the  product  of  the  United  States,  and  simi- 
larly that  fish  oil,  whale  oil,  seal  oil,  and  fish  of  all  kinds,  being  the 
product  of  fisheries  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  Canada  shall  be 
admitted  into  the  United  States  as  the  product  of  Canada. 

Salt. 

Mineral  waters,  natural,  not  in  bottles  or  jugs. 
•     Timber,  hewn,  sided  or  squared  otherwise  than  by  sawing,  and 
round  timber  used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves. 

Sawed  borads,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manu- 
factured than  sawed. 

Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley,  electric  light, 
and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods. 

Wooden  staves  of  all  kinds,  not  further  manufactured  than  listed 
or  jointed,  and  stave  bolts. 

rickets  and  paUngs. 

Plaster  rock,  or  gypsum,  crude,  not  ground. 

Mica,  unmanufactured  or  rough  trimmed  only,  and  mica,  ground 
or  bolted. 

Feldspar,  crude,  powdered  or  ground. 

Asbestos  nor  further  manufactured  than  ground. 

Fluorspar,  crude,  not  ground. 

Glycerin,  crude,  not  purified. 

Talc,  ground,  bolted  or  precipitated,  naturally  or  artificially,  not 
for  toilet  use. 

Sulphate  of  soda,  or  salt  cake,  and  soda  ash. 

Extracts  of  hemlock  bark. 

Carbon  electrodes. 

Brass  in  bars  and  rods,  in  coil  or  otherwise,  not  less  than  six  feet  in 
length,  or  brass  in  strips,  sheets,  or  plates,  not  polished,  planished,  or 
coated. 

Cream  separators  of  every  description,  and  parts  thereof  imported 
for  repair  of  the  foregoing. 
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Rolled  iron  or  steel  sheets  or  plates,  number  fourteen  gauge  or 
thinner,  galvanized  or  coated  with  zinc,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  not. 

Crucible  cast-steel  wire,  v^ued  at  not  less  than  six  cents  per  pound. 

Oidvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  curved  or  not,  numbers  nine,  twelve, 
and  thirteen  wire  gauge. 

Typecasting  and  typesetting  machines  and  parts  thereof,  adapted 
for  use  in  printing  offices. 

Barbed  lencing  wire  of  iron  or  steel,  galvanized  or  not. 

Coke. 

RoUed  round  wire  rods  in  the  coil,  of  iron  or  steel,  not  over  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  not  smaller  than  number  six  wire 
gauge. 

Sec.  2.  Pulp  of  wood  mechanically  ground;  pulp  of  wood,  chemical, 
bleached,  or  unbleached;  news  print  paper,  and  other  paper,  and 
paper  board,  manufactured  from  mechanical  wood  pulp  or  from  chem- 
1C8&  wood  pulp,  or  of  wluch  such  pulp  is  the  component  material  of 
chief  value,  colored  in  the  pulp,  or  not  colored,  and  valued  at  not 
more  than  four  cents  per  pound,  not  including  printed  or  decorated 
wall  paper,  being  the  proaucts  of  Canada,  when  imported  therefrom 
directly  into  the  united  States,  shaU  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  on  the 
condition  precedent  that  no  export  duty,  export  license  fee,  or  other 
export  charge  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  addi- 
tionaJ  charge  or  Ucense  fee  or  otherwise),  or  any  prohibition  or  restric- 
tion in  any  way  of  the  exportation  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation, 
contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  shall  have 
been  imposed  upon  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the  wood 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper,  board,  or  wood  pulp,  or  the 
wood  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  paper  or  board;  and  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have  satisfactory  evidence 
and  shall  make  proclamation  that  such  wood  pulp,  paper  and  board, 
being  the  products  of  the  United  States,  are  admitted  into  Canada 
free  of  duty. 

Sbo.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  further  readjusting  the  duties  on 
importations  into  the  United  States  of  articles  or  articles  the  growth, 
product,  or  manufaature  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  of  the 
exportation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  articles  or  articles  the 
growth,  product,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
of  the  united  States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  negotiate  trade 
agreements  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  wherein  mutu^  concessions 
are  made  looking  toward  freer  trade  relations  and  the  further  recip- 
rocal expansion  of  trade  and  commerce:  Provided ^  however,  That  said 
trade  agreements  before  becoming  operative  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  for  ratification  or  rejection. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  April  21,  1911. 
Attest: 

South  Tbimblb,  Clerk. 
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